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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


A  RESIDENCE  in  Bome  during  several  years  has  enabled  the  Editor  to 
revise  more  completely  this  work  upon  the  spot,  and  to  render  it,  as 
he  trusts  his  readers  will  find,  as  correct  a  Guide  to  the  Eternal  City 
as  exists  in  any  language,  considering  the  limits  to  which  it  has  been 
necessary  to  restrict  it.  He  has  endeavoured  to  convey  in  it  every  in- 
formation required  by  the  great  majority  of  travellers;  and  for  those 
who  may  desire  to  enter  into  minuter  details,  he  has  pointed  out  the  prin- 
cipal sources  from  which  they  can  be  derived. 

Considerable  changes  having  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  many  of  the  Public  and  Private  Galleries,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  remodel  the  notices  of  most  of  them ;  and  in  giving  more  correct 
lists  of  their  contents,  plans  of  all  have  been  introduced,  which  will  facili- 
tate considerably  their  examination,  llie  same  has  been  done  for  some  of 
the  most  interesting  Ecclesiastical  Edifices. 

The  section  which  includes  the  Environs  of  Rome  has  been  considerably 
extended,  for  the  most*  part  from  the  Editor's  personal  examinations ; 
whilst  the  notices  on  all  the  most  important  sites  have  been  brought  down 
to  the  latest  period. 

The  interest  which  the  early  Christian  Cemeteries  are  now  attracting  has 
induced  the  Editor  to  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  Catacombs 
than  existed  in  the  former  editions ;  and  the  want  of  any  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  Physical  State  and  Geology  of  the  region  in  and  about  the 
Eternal  City  has  led  him  to  insert  a  brief  notice  on  the  subject. 

The  Editor  begs  to  refer  his  antiquarian  readers  for  more  extended  infor- 
mation on  the  topography  and  monuments  of  the  ancient  city  to  Mr.  Dyer's 
excellent  account  of  Ancient  Pome  extracted  from  Dr.  W.  Smith's  *  Dic- 
tionary of  Classical  Geography,*  by  far  the  best  rhumS  that  has  hitherto 
Appeared  in  our  own  or  any  other  language. 

Chronological  Tables  of  the  Sovereigns  who  have  ruled  over  Home, 
from  Pomulus  to  Pius  IX.,  and  of  the  principal  events  during  the 
republican  period;  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  Church  Ceremonies 
during  the  year ;  a  brief  notice  on  the  constitution  of  the  Nobility  ;  and 
a  list  of  Elding  Excursions  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  have  been  added  to 
the  present  edition. 

The  details  so  useful  to  the  foreigner  arriving  in  Rome,  contained  under 
the  head  of  General  Information^  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  brougjit 
down  to  the  latest  moment. 

Brnme,  AprU  10, 1864. 
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§  1,  Hotels, 

The  greater  number  of  the  hotels 
frequented  by  foreigners  are  situated 
near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  city,  in 
the  space  comprised  between  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
Via  Condotti,  and  the  Tiber. 

Hotel  d'Angleterre  in  the  Via  Bocca 
di  Leone,  near  the  Via  Condotti,  kept 
by  Gendre,  in  one  of  the  best  situations 
in  Rome,  is  in  every  respect  a  most 
comfortable  and  well-managed  house, 
with   accommodation  well  suited   for 
families  and  bachelors,  more  moderate 
charges  than  at  the  Europa,  Londres, 
&c.,    a    very    obliging    landlord   and 
manager  or  secretary,  and  an  excel- 
lent table-d'hdte  at  8  pauls,  the  best 
in    Rome,    including    good    ordinary 
wine   of   the   country  ;    bed-rooms  5 
to   10  pauls  a  day,  according  to  the 
floor  on  which  they  are  situated,  and 
the  season;   a  sitting-room  with    bed 
and  servant's  room  from  15  to  20  and 
25  pauls ;  breakfast,  with  eggs  or  cold 
meat,  4  pauls ;  k  la  fourchette,  5  pauls ; 
dinner  m  apartments,    10  pauls;   ser- 
vant's board,  8  pauls  per  diem ;  service, 
2  pauls  per  diem,  and  10  pauls  a  month 
for  the  porter  and  facchini  for  a  single 
person,  20   to  30  for  families,  accord-  I 
mg  to  their  number.    These  two  latter 
charges  are  included  in  the  bills  at  the 
end  of  each  month. 


The  Europa,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
nearly  as  expensive  as  the  first-rate 
hotels  in  Pans  and  London;  several 
of  the  apartments  look  to  the  S.  in  the 
new  portion  of  the  hotel,  towards  the 
Piazza  Mjgnanelli.  This  hotel,  which 
had  fallen  off,  is  now  improved  under  a 
new  manager :  good  table-d'hdte  at  9 
pauls,  but  with  undrinkable  wine  of 
the  country. 

The  Hotel  de  Londres,  kept  by  Semy, 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  on  the  same 
system  as  the  Europa;  it  has  lately 
been  much  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  contiguous  houses  :  table-d'hdte  at  9 

Sauls,  with  very  poor  wine.  This  hotel 
as  been  much  improved  under  its  new 
managers,  who  are  civil  and  attentive, 
and  with  more  moderate  charges  than  at 
the  Europa,  especially  for  apartments. 

Hotel  des  Hes  Bntanntques,  kept  by 
Freytag,  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
under  the  Pincian  Hill,  also  very  clean 
and  good,  with  an  excellent  cook,  and 
well  suited  for  families :  no  table- 
d'hdte. 


Hotel  de  Busste,  near  the  latter, 
belonging  to  Nainer,  by  whom  it  has 
been  much  enlarged ;  is  reputed  to  be 
comfortable  and  well  kept.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  two  latter  hotels  is  not, 
however,  so  convenient,  from  being  at 
the    extremity  of  the    city,  and   ob- 
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jectionable  in  a  sanitary  point  during 
the  hot  months.* 

ffotel  de  Rome,  in  the  Piazza  di  San 
Carlo  in  Corso,  on  a  lar^e  scale, 
like  the  Hdtel  du  Louvre  m  Paris, 
with  250  bedsandatable-d'hotefor  100 
persons,  has  been  opened  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  H.  de  Russie,  in  the 
Palazzo  Lozzano.  The  larger  apart- 
ments, salle  k  manger,  and  general 
sitting  and  smoking  rooms,  are  hand- 
somely fitted  up  ;  but  some  of  the  ba- 
chelors' bed-rooms  are  inconveniently 
small,  more  like  convent  cells  than  sleep- 
ing rooms,  and  look  into  a  dark  gloomy 
street.  Charges  hish,  especially  for 
apartments :  table-d'note  8  pauls  with- 
out wine.  Bedrooms  from  8  to  12  pauls ; 
dinner  in  apartments  1^  to  2  scudi; 
break&st  with  eggs  4,  with  meat  6  or 
7 ;  service  2  pauls ;  servant's  board  9 
pauls  per  day. 

Hotel  (fAHemagne,  in  the  Via  Con- 
dotd,  much  complained  of  for  want  of 
attention,  bad  table-dTiote,  and  very 
high  charges,  especially  on  the  approach 
of  the  holy  week — ^not  clean. 

Hotel  cTAm^rique,  in  the  Via  Babaino, 
with  a  table-d'hdte. 

All  the  above  hotels  are  in  what  may 
be  ^led  the  strangers'  quarter  of  Rome. 

Albergo  della  Minerva,  in  the  Piazza 
della  l^inerva,  b^ind  the  Pantheon, 
a  very  extensive  hotel,  with  some 
large  apartments  handsomely  fur- 
nished; table-d'h6te  at  7  pauls.  The 
Minerva  is  more  frequentea  by  French, 
Germans,  and  other  strangers  than  Eng- 
lish. It  is  the  general  rendezvous  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity 
iVom  every  country  in  their  visits  to 
Rome. 


*  It  is  a  well-establlslied  fact  that,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  damp  engendered  1^  tbe  snper- 
Incombeiit  bill,  tiie  ordinary  Roman  fever 
commences  earlier  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  extending  itself  gradually  as  the 
season  advances  towards  the  Piazza  dl  Spagna, 
along  the  VU  Babulno  and  Conso,  when  the 
pialadv  is  epidemic,  as  it  is  ammally.  Of  oonrBe 
this  objection  to  a  residence  near  the  Porta  del 
Popolo  does  not  esdst  in  the  winter  months  and 
early  spring. 


Hdtel  Cesaris,  Piazza  di  Pietra,  in  the 
same  quarter,  a  very  fair  bachelor's 
hotel,  much  frequented  by  Germans,  but 
without  caf(^,  restaurant,  or  table-d'hdte. 

The  prices  of  apartments  in  the 
hotels  will  vary  according  to  the  season, 
being  highest  in  the  winter  months, 
and  especially  during  the  festivities  of 
the  Carnival  and  the  Holy  week.  A 
bed -room  on  an  average  costs  from  6 
to  10  pauls  a-day,  a  suite  of  apartments 
for  3  or  4  persons  from  30  to  40  pauls ; 
but  this  will  depend  on  the  look-out, 
the  floor  on  which  the  roouis  are  situ- 
ated, their  number,  &c.  Firing  and 
lights  are  expensive  in  hotels,  some 
charging  2i  for  each  wax  candle, 
and  10  for  every  basket  of  wood, 
whilst  at  others  (I'Angleterre)  these 
charges  are  1^  and  6  pauls ;  as  is  every 
kind  of  wine,  both  foreign  and  Italian. 
2  pauls  a  day  for  each  person,  but  less 
when  a  family  is  numerous,  or  if  the  stay 
be  prolonged,  is  considered  ample  remu- 
neration for  the  servants,  or  service ;  it 
is  now  included  in  the  bill  at  all  the 
respectable  hotels :  a  small  fee  is  gene- 
rally given  to  the  porter  on  leaving ;  in 
some  of  the  hotels,  as  at  the  Angleterre, 
even  this  is  included  in  the  bill.  Tra- 
vellers arriving  either  at  the  gates  or 
rly.  Stat.,  will  do  well  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  reports  of  interested 
parties,  who  will  try  to  dissuade  them 
from  going  to  such  or  such  an  hotel  on 
the  plea  that  there  is  no  room.  They 
can  find  this  out,  if  true,  for  themselves, 
by  driving  to  the  house  they  have  de- 
cided to  go  to,  the  master  of  which,  if 
really  full,  will  be  the  best  adviser  as  to 
where  they  will  find  accommodation. 


§  2.  Lodgings  in  private  houses  may 
be  had  in  all  parts  of  Rome.    The  best 
situations  are  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
Via  Babuino,  the  Corso,  and  the  streets 
lying  between  them;  the  Via  Grego- 
riana,the  Via  Sistina,the  Via  Felice,delle 
Quattro  Fontaud,  dei  Due  Macelli,  della 
Propaganda,  della  Mercede,  del  TH- 
tone,  Condotti,  della  Crooe,  &c.,  and 
nerally  all  the  streets  between  the  C 
and  the  dec\v;'\\Ae»  ol  ^%  Wnsso* 
Quifmal  \A\\s.    ^x«ix%«»^w^ 
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situations  immediately  under  the  hills, 
where  the  bed-rooms  cannot  haye  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  All  houses  with  con- 
fined court-yards  and  fountains,  how- 
ever agreeable  they  may  be  rendered 
to  the  eye  by  trees  and  verdure,  are 
objectionable  in  summer  on  account 
of  the  mosquitos;  the  latter  are  par- 
ticularly annoying  near  the  Tiber. 
The  streets  that  run  in  an  E.  and  W. 
direction  are  to  be  preferred  to  those 
running  N.  and  S.,  as  they  are  less 
exposed  to  currents  of  cold  air  during 
the  prevalence  of  N.  winds,  and  the 
apartments  have  a  better  look-out. 
Both  the  sitting  and  bed  rooms  of 
invalids  should,  if  possible,  have  a 
southern  aspect  Nervous  persons 
should  live  in  the  more  open  and 
elevated  situations.  The  price  for  a 
furnished,  sitting-room  and  bed-room 
in  a  good  situation  is  now  from  20  to 
25  scudi  a  month.  Suites  of  apart- 
ments for  families  may  be  reckoned  in 
proportion,  but  this  depends  greatly 
on  the  demand,  the  season,  and  the 
situation.  After  the  holy  week,  for 
instance,  the  price  of  lodgings  is  low- 
ered nearly  one  half.  A  good  sitting- 
room,  with  3  bed-rooms  and  a  kitohen, 
in  the  fashionable  quarter,  costs  on 
the  average  from  40  to  70  scudi  a 
month,  according  to  the  furniture  and 
situation ;  or  less  in  the  streets  which 
lie  beyond  the  ordinary  beat  of  English 
visitors,  as  in  retired  situations  near 
the  Quirinal,  and  about  the  N.  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  and  the  Piazza  Trajano, 
one  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  Rome. 
Families  who  intend  to  make  a  pro* 
longed  stay  in  Rome  may  find  roomy 
and  splendid  apartments  in  some  of 
the  great  palaces — in  those  of  the 
Simonetti,  Gregorio,  and  Sermoneta; 
there  is  a  princely  suite  generally  let 
to  foreigners  in  the  latter.  How- 
ever respectable  the  landlord  may 
appear,  a  formal  written  agreement 
(contratto)  is  necessary,  and  a  careful 
verification  of  the  inventory  of  the 
furniture  still  more  so.  It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  insert  in  the  agreement  the 
clause  **meno  Vuso,"  as  a  provision 
against  wear  and  tear.  In  the  Corso  it 
will  be  as  well  also  to  stipulate  for  tiie  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  windows  during 


the  Carnival,  or  the  lodger  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  his  apartments  converted 
into  show-rooms  for  its  festivities,  be- 
sides being  obliged  to  pay  for  places  at 
his  own  windows.  In  the  court  of  every 
house  there  is  usually  a  fountain,  from 
which  the  different  lodgers  supply  them- 
selves with  water  by  means  of  buckets 
traversing  on  a  fixed  iron  rod,  so  as  t» 
avoid  the  necessity  of  servants  descend- 
ing from  the  upper  floors.  Wood,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  is  expensive; 
a  cartload,  including  porterage  and 
cutting,  now  costs  from  4  to  4j  scudi. 
Persons  living  in  private  lodgings 
will  find  it  more  economical  to 
burn  coke,  which  can  at  all  times 
be  procured  at  the  gas-works  (Via  de 
Cerchi,  near  la  B<x;ca  della  Verita) 
at  90  pauls  a  ton,  or  from  the  ordinary 
wood  merchants  for  6  pauls  a  sack. 
A  single  person  generally  pays  2  to  3 
scudi  a  month  for  attendance.  The 
wages  of  female  servants  are  from 
4  to  6  scudi  a  month  with  their  board. 
Strangers  will  find  lists  of  apartments 
at  the  different  English  bankers,  who 
will  assist  in  making  the  necessary 
arrangement,  and  particularly  at  Mr. 
Shea's  house  agency  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  No.  11,  who  for  a  moderate 
charge  will  undertake  to  have  all  for- 
malities regarding  agreement  and  in- 
ventory made  out  in  a  proper  form, 
receiving  and  delivering  up  the  fur- 
niture, &c.  The  prices  of  lodgings 
have  considerably  increased  at  Rome 
within  the  last  few  years. 


ffottse  Agents,' — Mr.  Shea,  No.  11, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  can  be  recommended 
as  careful,  intelligent,  and  trustworthy, 
by  a  great  number  of  persons  who  have 
employed  him  in  the  business  of  house 
agency.  He  will  also  supply  plate,  linen, 
and  china,  articles  not  always  included  in 
the  inventory  of  inmished  houses ;  and 
forwards  parcels,  luggage,  works  of  art, 
&c.,  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
Strangers  cannot  be  too  much  cau- 
tioned against  certain  fellows  who  are 
constantly  hanging  about  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna  and  the  neighbouring  streets, 
offering  lod^ngs  for  hire. 
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§  3.  Trattot^e,  Restaurateurs.  —  Most 
persons  who  liye  in  private  lodgings  at 
Home  are  supplied  with  dinner  from 
a  trattoria,  at  a  fixed   rate  per  head, 
and  which  will,  for  small  families  par- 
ticularly, be  found  much  more  conve- 
nient and  economical  than  marketing, 
hiring    cooks,    &c.     The  charges  for 
dinner  ought  not  to  exceed  6  pauls  a 
liead  exclusive    of  desert  and   wine; 
so  well  is  the  system  carried  out,  that 
the  dishes  are  sent  even  to  considerable 
distances  perfectly  hot,  by  means  of 
large  tin  baskets  furnished  with  char- 
coal  braziers.      Amongst  the  best  of 
these  traiteurs  are,  Bedeau,  81,  Via  della 
Croce ;  Celles,   Via   S.    Sebastianello ; 
Oarletti,   11,   Via    Condotti.      Bache- 
lors will    prefer    dining   at   a    tables 
d'hote  or  a  restaurateur's :  a  good  res- 
taurant is  still    one  of  the  desiderata 
here,  although  improvement  has  taken 
place  of   late  years.      The  following 
are  the  best : — Spillman,  10,  Via  Con- 
dotti ;  perhaps   the  best  pastry-cook's 
shop  and  confectioner's  in   Rome;   a 
table-d'hdte  at  10  pauls  a  head,  with 
a  restaurant   for  breakfast  and    lun- 
cheon, has  been  added  to  this  esta- 
blishment ;  Franfois  Spillman,  No;  12 
in  the  same  street,  for  dinner  parties ; 
Nazzari's,  Piazza   di  Spagna»  with   a 
pastry-cook's  shop  attached;  the  res- 
taurant is  improved,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented both  for  luncheons  and  din- 
ners ;  Bedeau,  81,  Via  della  Croce,  is 
very  good,  the  rooms  clean,  and  the 
cooking  excellent,  perhaps  more  eco- 
nomical than  the  preceding ;  Pompei, 
a  new  establishment,  in  the  Piazza  di 
San  Carlo  in  Corso,  near  the  Hotel  de 
Rome,   handsomely  fitted    up :    these 
three  send  out  dinners  to  families,  but 
are  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary 
traiteurs  ;  Bistoratore  del  Lepre,  in  the 
Via  Condotti,  very  second-rate,  almost 
exclusively  resorted  to  by  artists,  neither 
clean  nor  comfortable,  but  cheap.    The 
Ristoratore  delle  Belle  Arti,  behind  the 
Palazzo   Fiano,    fair;    and   the    Caf^ 
Nuovo,  in  the  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  where 
rooms  have  been  opened  for  dinners, 
and  with  a  table-d'-hdte  at  5  pauls 


The  Ristoratore  del  Falcone,  in  th« 
Piazza  di  S.  Eustachio,  behind  the  Pan- 
theon, is  the  most  celebrated  for  its 
exclusively  Roman  cuisine. 


§  4.  Cafes,  — The  Roman  cafito  are 
also  much  behind  those  of  the  other 
large  towns  in  Italy.  The  best 
are  : — Cafe  Greco,  in  the  Via  Con- 
dotti, the  rendezvous  of  the  artists  of 
every  country— almost  all  the  artists 
in  Rome  may  be  met  here ;  it  is  their 
general  rendezvous  at  7  a.m.  for  break- 
fast, and  in  the  evening ;  Cafe  Nuovo, 
in  the  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  in  the  Corso, 
an  extensive  establishment,  with  seve- 
ral billiard-tables  and  a  garden ;  Cafe 
della  Costanza,  No.  50,  Via  Condotti, 
near  the  Corso,  is  better  than  it  looks ; 
Cafe  Veneziano,  in  the  Piazza  Sciarra ; 
Cafe  Bagnoli  alle  Convertite,  in  the 
Corso,  very  fair  and  much  frequented 
by  the  Romans.  Breakfast  at  a  cafe, 
with  tea  or  coffee,  bread,  butter,  and 
6ggs»  costs  2  pauls ;  a  cup  of  coffee,  3 
to  4  baiocchi.  The  designation  corre- 
sponding to  our  English  waiter,  or 
French  garfon,  in  a  cafe,  is  hottega* 


§  5.  Provisions,  Articles  of  Househeep' 
ing.  Markets^  dec,  —  Every  article  of 
housekeeping  having  increased  of  late 
years  in  value,  Rome,  from  being  as  iu 
former  times  an  economical  residence, 
is  now  nearly  as  expensive  as  any 
capital  in  Europe.* 

Meet  Markets — There  is  no  general 
market  for  butchers'  meat  in  Rome: 
like  the  bakers,  the  butchers  are  a 
privileged  class,  and  their  shops  distri- 
buted over  the  city,  in  proportion  to 
the  wants  of  the  respective  quarters. 
Pork,  lamb,  and  larger  game  are  sold 
in  the  open  markets  at  the  Pantheon, 
and  at  the  shops  of  the  sausage  vendors 
ovPizzicaruoU,  also  a  privileged  class, 
who  are  the  dealers  m  butter,  eggs, 
hams,  bacon,  oil,  and  salt  fish. 


•  To  enable  the  visitor  to  Judge  of  the  truth  of  this,  we  annex  a  table  of  tl»^^«!^^ww^^ 
fbr  eevcral  of  the    most   important  articles  of  housekeev>\Tift  on.  lih^  "^^  ^*^?^T^*  iTviv^SD. 
have  given  the  prices  first  in  Roman  currency  and  wdg)aU,  axA  teasKRai  \i^a^»»«t  ^  x«vBiM». 
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§    5.   PROVISIONS,   MARKETS. 


Rome. 


Game  end  Poultry. — The  principal 
market  is  held  in  the  streets  adjoining 
the  Rotonda  or  Pantheon.  The  supply 
of  the  former  is  very  varied  indeed; 
every  flying  creature  heing  eaten  by 
the  Romans,  may  be  seen  here,  from  an 
eagle  to  a  tom-tit.  The  principal 
species,  which  of  course  vary  with  the 
seasons,  are  tame  and  wild  pigeons, 
partridges,  woodcocks,  and  three  or 
four  species  of  snipe,  waterfowl, 
thrushes,  quails,  especially  during  their 
arrival  in  May,  and  an  immense  variety 
of  small  birds,  known  under  the  gene- 
ral denomination  of  Uccelletti,  most  of 
which  are  of  passage ;  of  larger  game, 
wild  boar,  roebuck,  bares,  rabbits,  and 
porcupines,  and  at  certain  seasons  land 
tortoises,  which  are  considered  as  game. 

Fish  Market. — There  is  only  one  for 
firesh  fish  (/a  Pescheria\  in  the  Jew 
quarter,  round  the  ruins  of  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  where  all  the  produce  of  the 
sea-fisheries,  and  of  the  salt  lagoons 
bordering  on  the  Pontine  Marshes,  are 
brought  every  morning,  a  very  inte- 
resting exhibition  for  the  naturalist,  as 
the  species  are  extremely  varied.  The 
best  fish  are  the  sea  basse  {spigold)^  the 
grey  mullet  {cefalo),  the  rouget  (niullo), 
soles  {sola\  whiting  {inerlucdo).  The 
skaite,  dog-fish,conger  eels,  are  inferior, 
as  are  the  two  larger  species  of  cuttle- 
fish, the  sepia  and  calamare;  the  langusta 
or  crawfish  represents  our  lobster ;  crabs 
small  and  inferior.  The  best  freshwater 
fish  are  the  eels  and  carp  from  the  lakes 
of  Fogliano,  &c. ;  a  peculiar  species 
of  land-crab  is  considered  a  delicacy 
in  the  spring  and  summer  months. 


Vejetahle  and  Ftniit  Market. — Tiie 
principal  one  is  in  the  Piazza  Navona : 
the  supply  is  good,  as  much  ground 
about  the  capital  is  laid  out  in  gar- 
dens. Oranges  are  brought  from 
Naples  and  Sicily;  apples  and  pears 
from  the  Sabina  chiefly,  as  also  ches- 
nuts  and  walnuts;  in  the  summer 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  grapes 
and  figs.  The  price  of  vegetables  is 
very  variable :  the  best  are  cauliflowers, 
celery,  peas,  and  different  kinds  of 
salads  ;  carrots  and  turnips  inferior ; 
potatoes  good :  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer large  quantities  of  fennel-root 
(finocchio)  are  eaten  in  the  raw  state, 
as  also  of  horse-beans,  peas,  &c. 

Fireuood  can  be  best  procured  in 
large  quantities  at  the  wood-yards  near 
the  Tiber,  but  for  most  visitors  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  get  it  through 
the  grocers,  and  who  furnish  families 
with  oil,  candles,  &c.  Coke  can  also  be 
procured  in  the  same  way,  although, 
when  large  quantities  are  consumeil, 
it  will  be  more  economical  to  obtain 
it  from  the  gasworks  near  the  Circus 
Maximus.  The  persons  who  supply 
groceries,  foreign  and  home  wines,  &c., 
are  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
Tjadesmen. 

Bakers.— The  price  of  household  bread 
is  fixed  by  the  authorities,  who  keep  a 
strict  supervision  over  the  Fomi  or 
bakers'  shops.  Ordinary  household 
bread.  Pane  Casareccto,  is  sold  by  the 
Decina  of  ten  Roman  pounds  (7J  Eng- 
lish lbs.),  and  now  (April  1864),  costs 
29  baiocchi,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly 


pounds  and  monej,  to  enable  oar  countrymen  to  make  the  comparison.    We  liave  added  the  prices 
of  the  same  articles  In  London  on  the  same  date : — 

In  Rome, 
per  Rom.  lb.   per  Eng.  lb. 


*• 


In  London, 

Dec.  31, 18C3. 

Id.  to  lOd. 

8d.  to  9id. 

Sid.  to  Hd. 

2/6  to  3/6 

12d. 


Beef  and  mutton •      ,      ,     14  baiocchi. 

Veal 14 

Pork  (only  allowed  to  be  eaten  from  Nov.  to  Feb.)     •       8 

Fowls  (very  small  and  poor),  each 26 

Bacon ..16 

Fish  (varies  considerably) 18  to  24 

Bread  (per  lb.) 2i„ 

Potatoes  (per  lb.)        • 1       „ 

Ck)ke  (per  cwt.)    •• 6i  paulB. 

„    ^Tiatx.) •      .     95     „ 

Oil  for  lamps. 

Only  snch  articles  as  can  bear  comparison  with  those  consumed  in  England  have  been  inserted. 

The  Editor  has  been  Indebted  to  a  housekeeping  friend  in  London,  weU  up  to  the  subject,  for 
the  prices  there  at  the  commencement  of  1864. 


9d. 

9id. 

Hd. 

13id. 

lid. 

I2id.  to  16d. 

2d.;  qtn.  loaf  8d.  Id. 
9id.  per  stone. 

45«. 
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2d,  an  English  lb.,  or  more  exactly 
Ifj^.  the  quartern  loaf;  fancy  bread, 
such  as  brown  bread  and  rolls,  on  which 
there  is  no  tariff,  are  nearly  double  in 
price,  or  about  id,  per  lb. 


}  6.  Passports  and  police  regulations 
regarding  foreigners. — A    new    regula- 
tion in  the  passport  system,  as  regards 
foreigners,  came  into  operation  on  the 
1st  -of  January,    1863.      All    persons 
arriving    at  Civita  Vecchia,   or   any 
frontier  town  of  the  Papal  States,  whose 
passports  have  been    duly  vised    by 
a  Pontifical    Diplomatic    or  Consular 
Agents,   will   obtain  the  visa  of  the 
police  authorities  to  proceed  to  Rome 
or  into  the  interior.    This  visa,  or  visto 
entrare,   costs    1    paul  ;    the   passport 
itself  being  delivered  to  the  traveller, 
or  a  receipt,  with  which  be  can  re- 
claim it  at  Rome.   With  this  document 
he  can  travel  through  the  provinces 
about  Rome,  and  by  railway  to  Civita 
Vecchia  and  Ceprano ;  no  Pass,  Carta 
di  SoggiomOf  or  Carta  di  Legitimazione, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  natives,  being  any 
longer  necessary.     On  leaving  Rome 
the   foreigner,  after   having  obtained 
the  visa  of  the  representative  of  his 
nation  (that  of  the  British  Consul  costs 
5  pauls ;  of  the  American  10),  must  pro- 
cure that  of  the  police,  Visto  Sortire,  for 
which  it  is  necessary  to  pay  10  pauls. 
That  of  the  ambassador  of  Austria,  in 
the  Piazza  di  Venezia  (gratis),  will  be 
necessary  for  persons  going  to  Venice 
or  entering  the  Imperial  Provinces  of 
N.  Italy. 

The  masters  of  the  several  hotels 
undertake  to  have  the  necessary  steps 
taken  for  obtaining  the  visas  to  passports, 
for  a  trifling  remuneration  to  the  commis- 
sionaire, by  which  the  traveller  is  saved 
time,  and  the  annoyance  of  personal 
attendance  at  a  crowded  police-office,  the 
presence  of  the  holder  not  being  insisted 
upon  in  ordinary  cases.  Thfe  same  is 
done  at  Piale's  and  Spithover's  reading- 
rooms,  for  which  4  pauls  are  charged, 
exclusive  of  disbursements  for  the 
visas. 


§  7.  Clvhs. — There  is  an  English  club 
in  the  Palazzo  del  Gallo,  No.  78,  Via 
della  Croce.  Candidates  for  admission 
must  be  proposed  and  seconded  by 
members,  as  in  London,  and  are  elected 
by  ballot  the  week  following.  Season 
Members,  who  are  admitted  for  six 
mouths,  joining  the  club  before  the  1st 
of  March,  pay  a  subscription  of  25 
scudi;  after  that  date,  or  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season,  15.  Permanent 
Members,  who  reside  usually  at  Rome, 
an  entrance  fee  of  25  scudi,  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  15.  Season 
members  must  re-submit  to  ballot  every 
year.  Absentees  do  not  contribute. 
There  is  a  table-d'hdte  for  members 
putting  down  their  names  before  a 
certain  hour,  at  10  pauls  a  head,  not 
including  wine.  The  club  is  opened 
on  the  1st  of  November,  and  closed 
after  the  15th  of  May.  There  is  also  a 
club  of  the  German  artists,  to  which  all 
foreigners  can  be  admitted,  provided 
they  speak  Gei-man,  the  subscription  to 
which  is  6  scudi  a -year,  and  1^  a 
month ;  it  is  now  lodged  in  the  Palazzo 
Poll,  near  the  Fontana  di  Trevi :  at- 
tached to  it  is  a  library  of  works  on 
Rome  and  the  fine  arts,  amounting  to 
3000  volumes. 


§  8.  Public  Conveyances, 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  correct  notice 
on  the  arrangements  regarding  public 
conveyances,  as  they  are  constantly 
changing,  and  from  one  season  to  the 
other.  Most  of  those  in  the  following 
list  will  cease  to  run  when  the  railways, 
now  nearly  completed,  have  come  into 
operation. 

Mallepostes  are  all  suppressed,  or  will 
be  in  a  short  time,  the  letters  being 
conveyed  by  diligences  or  railway. 

Diligences, — The  extension  of  ^  rail- 
ways has  led  also  to  the  suppression  of 
many  of  this  class  of  conveyances. 
The  office  of  the  Pontifical  diligences 
is  in  the  «ame  W\\^ycv^  *»  ^"^  "^^^ 
office,  in  t\ie  YiVaaio  \^».e»sasL^  ^»ew 
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the  PautheoD.  The  carriages  are 
in  general  good,  and  on  the  French 
model,  consisting  of  a  Co»«;>^,  Tnterieur, 
and  Jianquette,  As  the  Company  has 
a  monopoly  of  the  principal  lines, 
their  charges  are  very  high,  especially 
on  the  roads  frequented  by  fo- 
reigners. Places  once  taken  must  be 
paid  for  in  full,  and,  if  not  occupied, 
no  part  of  the  money  will  be  returned. 
The  diligences  still  running  are  from — 

Rome  to  Eteti,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat. 

Some  to  Catimjolaf  near  Ficulle,  from 
which  the  railway  is  open  to  Siena, 
Florence,  and  Leghorn.  The  diligence 
leaves  Rome  every  day  except  Sunday, 
reaches  the  Ficulle  station  in  about  18 
hrs.,  from  which  by  rail  to  Siena  in 
2J  hrs.,  to  Florence  and  Leghorn  in  6. 
Fare  to  Florence,  including  railway: 
in  the  coupe  and  1st  cl.  rlwy.,  55  frs.  ; 
in  the  interior  or  cabriolet  and  2nd  cl. 
rlwy.,  45.  Charges  for  overweight  of 
luggage  exorbitant.  In  a  few  months 
the  rlwj.  will  be  extended  to  Orvieto, 
and  ultimately  to  Rome. 

Eom>e  to  Civita  Nova  daily  in  36  hrs.» 
and  from  the  latter  by  rlwy.  to  Ancona, 
by  way  of  Narni,  Temi,  Spoleto, 
Macerata,  &c.  Fares:  11  scudi  in  the 
coupe;  in  the  interior,  10.  From  An- 
cona the  railway  is  open  by  Bologna 
to  Milan,  Turin,  Ferrara,  &c 

Borne  to  Viterbo  daily,  except  on 
Sunday,  alternately  by  way  of  Sutri 
and  Ronciglione,  in  8  to  10  hours.  Vi- 
terbo can  also  be  reached  by  the  rail- 
way to  Civita  Vecchia,  from  which  a 
diligence  in  correspondence  with  the 
early  train  from  Rome  starts,  passing 
by  Corneto. 

Civita  Vecchia  to  Leghorn^  every  day 
at  2*30  p.m.  in  correspondence  with 
the  11  a.m.  rlwy.  train  from  Rome, 
and  the  8*15  a.m.  train  from  Fullo- 
nica  next  day,  arriving  at  Leghorn  at 
11*45  a.m.  Fares  to  Leghorn,  1st  cL, 
41  frs.  40  c. ;  2nd  d.,  35  frs.  35  c. ;— to 
Florence,  including  rlwy.,  where  pas- 
sengers will  arrive  at  2*45  p.m.,  1st  cl., 
51  frs. ;  2nd.  cK,  43  frs.  35  c.    The  i 


time  now  employed  will  be  consider- 
ably diminished  when  the  Tuscan 
rlwy.  has  been  completed  to  the 
Roman  frontier,  which  it  is  expected 
to  be  in  June,  1864,  and  when  this 
route  will  become  the  principal  highway 
from  Rome  to  the  North. 

The  Diligence  Administration,  whose 
offices  are  at  the  Post-office,  furnish 
excellent  carriages,  on  the  roads  to  Or- 
vieto and  Cornajola,  Ancona,  Perugia, 
&c.  For  families  this  will  be  the  most 
comfortable  mode  of  travelling,  as  the 
voyager  can  stop  wherever  he  likes.  The 
charge,  including  posthorses  and  posti- 
lions, is,  from  Rome  to  Florence,  for  3 
persons,  230  frs. ;  for  4,  300  frs. ;  for  5, 
350  frs. ;  for  6,  400  frs.  20  c. ;  for  8, 
450  frs.;  and  for  10,  500  frs.  The 
best  mode  of  performing  this  journey 
will  be  to  leave  Rome  early,  so  as  to 
reach  Orvieto  (12  to  13  hrs.)  and  sleep 
there.  The  hotel  being  indifferently 
supplied  with  eatables,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  fcarry  a  cold  dinner  from  Rome. 
Visit  the  cathedral  on  the  following 
morning.  By  starting  from  Orvieto 
at  8*15,  the  railway  station  will  be 
reached  in  3^  hrs.,  in  time  for  the 
railway  train  which  starts  at  12'45, 
arriving  at  Florence  at  7*25,  at  Pisa  at 
7*35,  and  at  Leghorn  at  8  p.m.  Th« 
above  fares  include  all  charges  for  tolls 
and  barriers,  and  the  postilion's  fee  as 
fixed  by  the  tariff,  to  which  must  be 
added  his  ordinary  buonamano,  from 
4  to  5  pauls  per  post.  The  diligence 
administration  will  give  one  of  its  con- 
ductors, if  required,  which  will  be  found 
useful,  especially  by  parties  of  ladies, 
and  for  which  an  additional  charge  of 
from  5  to  8  scudi  is  made. 

Vetturini  abound  at  Rome,  but  their 
charges  have  of  late  been  very  hi^h, 
especially  after  the  Easter  festivities, 
when  the  rush  to  get  away  from  Rome 
is  so  great.  At  that  period  of  the  year, 
which  is  when  most  of  our  country > 
men  leave  Rome,  a  decent  vetturino 
carriage  with  4  good  horses  can  scarcely 
be  procured  for  less  than  20  napoleons 
(not  including  the  driver's  buonamano) 
to  Florence  by  way  of  Perugia  in  5  days, 
and  4  to  Civita  Nuova  for  Ancona,  the 
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only  lines  of  road  on  which  these  convey- 
ances are  necessary.  The  principal  re- 
sort of  the  vetturini  is  about  the  Osteria 
deirOrso,  beyond  the  Palazzo  Borghese, 
near  which  there  are  also  several 
agency  offices.  The  best  plan  will  be 
to  allow  all  sach  arrangements  to  be 
made  by  the  masters  of  the  respect- 
able hotels,  and  not  to  permit  couriers 
to  interfere,  as  they  generally  exact  a 
percentage,  which  of  course  will  come 
out  of  their  master's  pocket. 

A  very  fair  public  conveyance  has 
been  established  between  the  capital 
and  Terni,  following  the  shorter  and 
more  interesting  route  of  the  ancient 
Via  Flaminia  by  way  of  Civita  Castel- 
laiia  (see  Handbook  of  Central  Italy, 
lite.  108),  starting  at  4  a.m.  on  Tues., 
Thurs.,  and  Sat,  performing  the  whole 
journey  by  daylight  in  summer;  and 
in  correspondence  with  similar  con- 
veyances from  Terni  ;to  Perugia  by 
Todi,  and  from  Terni  to  Folingo  by  Spo- 
leto,  every  morning.  For  the  traveller 
by  diligence  this  will  be  the  most  con- 
venient and  economical  mode  of  reach- 
ing Perugia  from  Rome.  Fares  to  Terni, 
25  pauls;  to  Perugia,  52.  The  office 
is  in  the  Via  Clementina,  beyond  the 
Borghese  Palace. 

Porto  d*Anzio, — ^A  diligence  starts 
every  other  morning  in  winter,  and 
daily  during  the  bathing  season,  at  6^, 
employing  the  railway  as  far  as  the 
Albano  station  of  La  Cecchina,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  4  hours, 
fn>m  ^cchili's,  in  the  Via  di  Bocca  di 
Leone,  near  the  Hdtel  d*Angleterre : 
fares — coupi^  15,  interior  and  outside 
12  pauls.  Passengers  are  conveyed  to 
the  station  in  the  Piazza  dei  Termini. 

Public  conveyances,  consisting  gene- 
rally of  ill-appointed  cal^hes,  set  out  for 
Palestrina  from  the  Osteriade*  3  Re,  near 
the  Piazza  di  Sau  Marco,  at  the  tbot  of 
the  Capitol ;  for  Bracciano  from  the  Al- 
bergo  del  Sole,  near  San  Andrea  della 
Valle,  every  morning,  in  5  hours ;  for 
Civita  Castellana,  Monte  Rotondo,  and 
the  Sabina  generally,  every  morning; 
and  for  Genazzano,  Olevano,  Paliano, 
&o.,  3  dmes  a  week,  from  an  Osteria  in 
the  Via  degli  Orfani,  near  the  Piazza 
Capraniqa.    A  very  ^Eur  coach  leaves 


the  Piazza  degli  Orfanelli  twice  a  day 
for  Tivoli  in  about  4  hours;  fare  ti 
pauls;  that  starting  in  the  morning 
continues  as  far  as  Subiaco,  arriving 
there  before  dark. 


§  9.  Porters^  Facchini. — There  are  few 
places  where  the  patience  of  the  tra- 
veller is  put  to  a  more  severe  trial  tha)i 
on  arriving  in  Rome  from  this  class  of 
persons,  or  where  their  demands  are 
more  exorbitant.  On  arriving  by  the 
diligence,  let  him  therefore  come  to  a 
perfect  understanding  as  to  what  he 
will  have  to  pay  upon  reaching  his 
hotel.  2  pauls  for  cari*ying  a  trunk  and 
carpetbag  is  ample  remuneration,  and  ^ 
a  paul  for  conveying  them  from  the 
street  to  his  rooms  in  the  hotel.  On 
arriving  at  the  gates  of  the  city  in  a 
post  or  vetturino  carriage,  as  many  as 
half  a  dozen  fellows  may  jump  behind 
his  carriage,  and  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  unload  it,  preventing  the 
servants  at  the  hotels  interfering,  and 
generally  making  an  exorbitant  demand 
for  their  services. 


§  10.  Railways. — ^The  lines  open  are 
the  branch  of  17  m.  from  Rome  to 
Frascati  and  la  Cecchina,  3  m.  from 
Albano,  and  from  the  latter  to  the 
frontier  at  Ceprano  and  to  Naples  ; 
trains  leave  the  station  on  the  Piazza 
de*  Termini  4  times  a  day  for  Albano 
and  Frascati,  3  times  for  Ceprano,  and 
once  a  day  for  Naples  direct ;  at  Frascati 
horses  and  conveyances  will  be  found  for 
Tusculum,  Grotta  Ferrata,  and  Rocca 
di  Papa ;  at  Marino,  the  second  station, 
for  the  town  of  that  name  and  the 
Alban  hills ;  and  at  la  Cecchina  station, 
corresponding  with  the  early  morning 
train  from  Rome,  for  Genzano,  Vel- 
letri,  Porto  d*  Anzio,  and  Nettuno.  The 
railway  to  Civita  Vecchia,  from  the 
same  station ;  3  trains  daily,  the  hours 
varying  with  the  seascm ;  employing 
2  or  2 J  hours,  sto^^m^^XVa.'^^'^vaxi^^ 
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Severa,  and  Santa  Marinella;  omni- 
buses correspond  with  all  the  trains, 
and  will  call  at  the  different  hotels 
for  passengers.  Persons  proceeding  by 
the  Civita  Vecchia  line,  even  to  the 
intermediate  stations,  must  be  pro- 
vided with  their  passport,  having  been 
vised  at  the  frontier,  per  intrare,  or  a 
police  pass,  which  is  obtained  at  the 
Police  Office  in  the  Palace  on  Monte 
Citorio,  and  which  costs  I  paul ;  if 
about  to  leave  the  country,  with  their 
passports  duly  vise'd  per  sortire. 

Omnibuses  start  in  correspondence 
with  all  the  railway  trains  from  the 
central  office  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte 
Citorio,  from  which  also  separate 
carriages  will  be  sent  for  families  at 
their  hotels  or  their  private  lodgings, 
on  giving  notice  the  evening  before, 
a  very  convenient  and  economical 
arrangement,  by  which  bickering  with 
hackney  coachmen  will  be  avoided. 
The  following  are  the  fares :  from  the 
office  without  luggage,  in  an  omnibus, 
8  baiocchi;  from  an  hotel  15;  10  b. 
for  every  trunk,  portmanteau,  &c. ;  6 
for  carpet-bags,  hat-boxes,  &c. ;  for  a 
carriage  to  hold  4  persons  6  pauls,  G 
persons  9  pauls,  with  a  small  gratuity 
to  the  conductor,  who  sees  after  the 
luggage. 


§  11.  Steam  communication  from  Civita 
Vecchia. — As  a  great  number  of  visitors 
to  Rome  arrive  or  take  their  depar- 
ture by  steamers  at  Civita  Vecchia, 
it  will  be  of  use,  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  said  in  describing  that  port 
(Rte.  98),  to  state  what  the  latest  ar- 
rangements are  as  regards  steam  com- 
munication with  the  other  ports  of 
Italy,  Marseilles,  &c.  There  are  3  com- 
panies which  now  have  steamers  calling 
at  Civita  Vecchia :  the  Messageries  Im- 
periales  of  France,  a  private  French 
company,  and  a  Neapolitan,  The  Mes- 
sageries  Imp€riales,  carrying  the  mails, 
are  the  most  to  be  depended  upon  fbr 
their  punctuality  in  arriving  and  sail- 
ing ;  tneir  boats  also  are  well  found  and 
manned,  and  the  cuisine  on  board  is 
good.  One  of  their  boats  arrives  from 
Marseilles  every  Sund.  mornings  and 


sails  again  on  the  same  day  at  3  p.m., 
for  Naples,   Malta,   and  the  Levant, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  2nd  or  1 1  a.m.  rly. 
train  from  Rome;   returning  from  the 
latter  ports  and  sailing  from  Civita  Vec- 
chia on  the  evening  of  every  Wed.  for 
Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles.     In 
addition  to  these  boats  the  company  has 
established  a  more  direct  line  between 
Marseilles  and  Naples,  employing*  only 
48  hrs.  instead  of  96,  and  calling  at 
Civita   Vecchia.    The    boats    of  this 
line   leave  Marseilles   every  Monday 
evng.,  reach  Civita  Vecchia  generally 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  Wed.,  so  as  to 
enable  the  traveller  to  reach  Rome  by 
the    2nd  railway  train,  or  about  2^ 
P.M.,  and  Naples  the  following  morning; 
on  the  return  voyage,  sailing  from  Na- 
ples on  Sat.,  from  Civita  Vecchia  on 
Sun.  at  midday,  and  reaching  Marseilles 
on   Mon.  afternoon,  often  in  time  to 
allow  the  traveller  to  proceed  by  the 
express  train  at  10  p.m.,  which  reaches 
Paris  at  5^  p.m.   the   day  following. 
The   boats    of  the  Neapolitan    Com- 
pany of  the  Two  Sicilies,  also  carrying 
mails,  are  large  and  well  appointed,  and 
with  cabins  on   deck  for   passengers, 
which  the  French  boats  seldom  have : 
they  perform  only  the  direct  voyage  from 
Marseilles  to  Naples,  leaving  the  former 
at  1 1  P.M.  on  Saturday,  reaching  Civita 
Vecchia  early  on  Mon.  morning,  so  as 
to  allow  the  passengers  to  get  to  Rome 
the  same  day,  and  on  their  return  to 
Marseilles  every  Thurs.  morning,  sailing 
again  at  10  a.m.  ;  by  this  means  travel- 
lers can  reach  Marseilles  on  Thursday, 
Paris  on   Friday  evng.,  apd   London 
on  Saturday  mom.    The  steamers  of 
the    French    private    or    commercial 
companies  are  inferior  to  the  two  former 
in  speed,  regularity  of  sailing,  cleanli- 
ness, and  comfort  generally,  whilst  the 
charges  are  the  same :  they  are  for  the 
most  part  boats  of  low  power,  several 
being  screws,  and  more  calculated  for 
merchandise  than  passengers  ;  the  cook- 
ing department  is  also  inferior.    A 
general  complunt  has  been  made  by 
travellers  leaving  Rome  after  the  break 
up  of  the  season,  relative  to  the  over* 
crowding  of  the  boats  of  the  Messageries 
Imp^riales   and    the   consequent    dis- 
comfort on  board,  with  deck  passen* 
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gers,  and  especially  with  soldiers,  the 
Gompauy  having  a  contract  with  the 
French  Government  to  convey  to  and 
from  Marseilles  the  troops  of  Ae  army 
of  occupation.  As  there  are  no  supple- 
mentary  boats  put  on,  the  only  way 
travellers  can  avoid  such  annoyance  ais 
want  of  berths  will  be  to  secure  their 
places  some  time  beforehand,  when  they 
can  be  certain  of  the  aoconmiodation 
they  expect.  What  is  really  objection- 
able, is  the  conduct  of  the  agents  at 
Home,  who  issue  an  unlimited  number 
of  tickets,  always  assuring  the  traveller 
that  be  will  find  plenty  of  room  on 
arriving  at  the  port  ;  instead  of 
which  there  will  sometimes  be  scarcely 
standing  room ;  and  he  will  have  much 
worry  and  difficulty  of  recovering  his 
money,  even  when  there  is  an  absolute 
impossibility  of  his  finding  any  kind  of 
accommodation  on  board. 

A  steamer  belonging  to  the  Nea- 
politan Company  runs  sometimes  during 
the  spring  and  summer  between  Civita 
Vecchia  and  Genoa,  performing  the 
voyage  in  18  hours.  By  this  convey- 
ance the  often  boisterous  passage 
through  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  will  be 
avoided,  and  by  means  of  the  Pied- 
montese  and  Savoy  Railways  Paris  can 
be  reached  in  an  equally  short  time  as 
by  Marseilles;  and  when  the  railway 
under  Mont  Cenis  has  been  completed, 
in  a  still  shorter  one.  Persons  going 
from  Rome  to  the  N.  of  Italy  or  Switz- 
erland will  find  this  the  preferable 
route. 

Passengers  leaving  Civita  Vecchia  for 
Marseilles  by  the  direct  boats,  and  wish- 
ing to  secure  deck  cabins,  can  only  do 
so  at  Naples,  which  the  agents  at 
Rome — Messrs.  Freeborn  and  Co. — or 
any  banker,  will  undertake,  paying 
of  course  the  whole  fare  betW/Cen 
Naples  and  Marseilles.  During  the 
spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer 
there  are  at  times  steamers  which 
sail  for  Leghorn  at  an  early  hour, 
arriving  before  dark,  thus  enabling 
the  passengers  to  see  the  whole  of 
the  coast  and  the  off-lying  islands  of 
the  Tuscan  Archipelago  by  daylight. 
As  a  general  rule,  places  had  better 
be  secured  at  the  agencies  of  the 
Steamboat   Companies  at  ^ome:  the 


Office  of  the  Messageries  Imp^riales  is 
in  the  Via  della  Fontanella  Borghese, 
for  the  Neapolitan  boats  at  Messrs.  Free- 
born and  Co.'s.,  11,  Via  Condotti. 

By  mears  of  the  direct  steamers  and 
the  railway  from  Marsolles,  travellers 
can  now  reach  Paris  in  55  and  London 
in  70  hours.  The  outer  voyage  and 
journey  can  be  accomplished  between 
London  and  Rome  in  90  h.,  including 
a  detention  of  nearly  12  h.  in  Paris, 
waiting  for  the  corresponding  trains ; 
and  from  Paris  to  Rome  in  66  h. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  state  that, 
employing  this  mode  of  conveyance,  a 
person  can  reach  Rome  from  London, 
not  including  chaiges  for  overwei^t 
luggage,  which  are  rather  heavy,  and 
hotel  expenses  on  the  road,  and  travel- 
ling by  first-class  trains  and  cabins, 
for  about  12/.  12«.;  from  Paris  for 
240  frs.,  and  by  second-class  accommo- 
dation for  8/.  and  170  frs. 

Steamboats  on  the  Ttber, — A  boat 
starts  every  morning  at  5  or  6  o'clock, 
according  to  the  season,  from  the  Quay 
of  Ripagrande,  for  Finmicino,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  performing  the  voy- 
age in  2  or  3  hours,  and  returning  to 
Rome  the  same  day  at  nightfall,  giving 
the  tourist  plenty  of  time  to  see  the  en- 
virons of  Ostia  and  Porto.  The  return 
voyage  is  very  tedious,  the  steamer 
having  generally  coasting  vessels  in 
tow.  In  the  month  of  May  the  steamer 
leaves  at  6  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays, 
returning  at  3,  and  not  having  boats  in 
tow. 

A  steamer  leaves  the  Quay  of  the 
Ripetta  3  times  a  week,  on  Mon.,  Wed., 
and  Frid.,  at  sunrise,  for  Pontefelice, 
on  the  upper  Tiber,  landing  passengers 
at  Fiano,  Montorso,  Ponzano,  and  La 
Rosa.  The  boat  seldom  reaches  Ponte- 
felice in  less  than  24  h.,  anchoring 
during  the  night,  by  which  the  voyager 
is  exposed  to  the  danger  from  malaria  in 
summer.  The  downward  voyage  is 
performed  in  8  or  9  h.  The  bcMit  is 
dirty,  and  the  living  on  board  detestable ; 
fares  to  Pontefelice,  3,  4,  and  7  pauls, 
according  to  the  classes. 

§  12.  EnglisK  Liccr^j  Slab\<».— "^'Wft«»'>1 
and  8,  \ia  Lauivoa.^  ^^Tc%XX,^^^v6aaa. 
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del  Popolo ;  Smith,  in  the  Palazzo  di 
Oregon,  71,  Via  de*  Due  Macelli; 
Gai^jee,  Via  dei  Miracoli ;  Bonafede, 
31,  Piazza  di  Spa^a;  and  Robba, 
Vicolo  del  Vantaggio.  Most  of  these 
persons  let  riding  horses;  the  usual 
charge  is  30  scudi  a  month  for  gentle- 
men's horses,  35  to  40  for  ladies',  and 
40  when  used  for  hunting,  with  a 
monthly  ''gratuity  of  3  to  the  groom ; 
for  a  ride  1  dollar. 

Hackney  Coaches,  —  The  principal 
stands  are  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
in  the  Piazzas  di  San  Lorenzo  in 
Lucina,  and  di  Monte  Citorio,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia  near  the  Capitol,  and 
under  the  Colonnades  in  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Pietro. 

A  great  improyement  has  recently 
taken  place  as  regards  this  class 
of  public  conveyances,  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  having  promulgated 
a  tariff  of  fares.  By  this  the  charges 
are  fixed  at,  for  the  course,  with  one 
and  two  horses,  and  in  the  day  time,  1 5 
and  20  baiocchi,  at  night  20  and  30  ;  by 
the  hour  and  by  day  (but  not  beyond  the 
3rd  mile  from  the  gates)  30  and  40  the 
first  hour,  25  and  30  each  subsequent 
one  ;  by  night  40  and  50,  the  subsequent 
hours  30  and  40  b. ;  when  above  2 
persons,  an  additional  paul  is  charge- 
able for  each  passenger  in  the  one- 
horse  vehicles.  As  the  central  railway 
station  is  within  the  city,  no  higher 
charge  can  be  made,  except  on  the  plea 
of  luggage,  with  a  moderate  quantity 
of  which  3  pauls  will  be  a  suitable 
remuneration.  On  certain  feast  days 
— Christmas-day  and  all  those  from 
Palm  to  Easter  Sunday  inclusive,  on  the 
Vigil  and  Feast  of  St.  Peter  (28-29th 
June),  during  the  Carnival,  and  on  the 
Sundays  and  Mondays  of  October,  when 
the  Romans  resort  in  great  numbers  to 
the  country — the  drivers  are  authorized 
to  exact  double  the  above  fares;  for 
excursions  beyond  the  third  mile  from 
the  gates  a  special  agreement  must  be 
made.  The  night  is  reckoned  from  the 
Ave  Maria,  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  to 
sunrise. 

Private  Carriages, — There  are  seve- 
ral persons,  and  nearly  all  the  hotel- 


keepers,  who  let  carriages  for  hire  by 
the  day,  half-day,  or  hour.  The  hire  of 
a  carriage  for  the  day,  including  the 
coachman's  buonamano,  is  30  to  40  pauls 
(in  some  hotels  they  may  try  to  charge 
more),  and  double  for  excursions  to 
Tivoli,  Frascati,  or  Albano,  when  an 
additional  horse  must  be  put  on.  The 
hire  of  a  carriage  by  the  month  varies 
with  the  demand,  the  smartness  of  the 
vehicle,  and  horses,  from  80  to  1 20  scudi, 
exclusive  of  the  coachman's  buona- 
mano  of  10  scudi,  the  hirer  enga^g 
to  furnish  a  close  or  open  carnage 
as  may  be  required.  On  engaging  a 
carriage  by  the  month  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  sign  a  written  agreement  with 
the  owner,  and  to  have  stated  in  it  that 
double  fares  will  only  be  paid  for  ex- 
cursions into  the  country  exceeding 
10  miles  beyond  the  gates,  such  as  to 
Veii,  Tivoli,  Palestrina,  Albano,  Ostia, 
Porto,  &c.,  as  attempts— and  which 
ought  to  be  resisted — will  often  be  made 
to  exact  2  or  3  scudi  beyond  the  or- 
dinary hire  for  a  drive  to  places 
only  6  or  7  miles  outside  the  walls. 
Persons  having  their  own  horses  will 
be  able  to  keep  them  well  at  Rome  for 
about  25  to  30  scudi  a  month  for  a  pair, 
all  charges  included,  or  for  less  in  pro- 
portion as  the  number  is  greater.  The 
charge  for  the  keep  of  a  saddle-horse 
at  the  best  livery  stables  is  6  pauls 
a-day. 


§  13.  Foreign  Ambassadors,  Ministers 
and  Consuls.  —  French  Embassy,  the 
Count  de  Sartiges,  Palazzo  Colonna, 
Piazza  degli  SS.  Apostoli.  The  Chan- 
cellerie,  where  passports  are  signed 
and  documents  legalized,  is  in  the  Via 
della  Pilotta,  behmd  the  Ambassador's 
residence.  —  Austrian  Embassy,  Baron 
de  Bach,  Palazzo  di  Venezia. — Spanish 
Embassy,  Piazza  di  Spagna. — Minister 
of  the  United  States,  General  Rufus 
King. — Prussian  Legation,  Palazzo  Caf- 
ftirelli,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. — British 
Consid,  Mr.  Severn,  Pal.  Poli — United 
States  Consulate,  No.  11,  Via  Condotti. 


§14..  Bankers, — Messrs.  Freeborn  and 
Co.,  No.  11,  Via  Condotti.     Messrs. 
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Macbean  and  Co.,  bankers  (corre- 
spondents of  Messrs.  Coutts,  Drum- 
monds,  &c.,  and  London  and  West- 
minster, &c.)  and  wine-merchants, 
No.  378  in  the  Corso.  Spada,  Flamini, 
and  Co.,  successors  of  Torlouia  and 
Co.,  52,  Via  Frattina.  Messrs.  Plow- 
den,  Cholmeley,  and  Co.,  234,  Corso, 
much  employed  by  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic residents  and  yisitors.  Messrs. 
Packenham  and  Hooker,  20,  Piazza  di 
Spagna  (American  business  chiefly). 
These  houses  are  most  obliging  to  their 
customers  in  procuring  lodgings,  lascia 
passaresy  &c.,  in  furnishing  information 
generally,  and  protecting  their  interests ; 
they  also  forward  to  England  and  the 
United  States  parcels,  works  of  art, 
&c.  The  English  bankers  above  men- 
tioned are  agents  in  correspondence 
with  Messrs.  McCracken  and  Co.,of  3S, 
Queen-street,  London,  tor  the  latter  pur- 
pose. Sig.  Cerasi,  Palazzo  Giorgi,  51, 
Via  Babuino,  is  one  of  the  correspond- 
ents of  Messrs.  di  Eotschild.  Terwagne, 
Belgian  and  German  banker,  Palazzo 
Galitzin,  Via  della  Scrofa. 


§  15.  Post-office. — Owin^  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciphering  English  names  by 
the  post-office  officials,  it  will  be  safer 
for  travellers  to  have  their  letters  ad- 
dressed to.the  care  of  a  banker,  or  to  the 
landlords  of  the  respectable  hotels.  The 
mails  leave  Rome  every  day,  except 
Sundays,  for  England,  France,  and  the 
Nv  of  Europe  generally,  via  Florence. 
Letters  are  despatched  eveiy  Tues., 
Wed.,  and  Sat.  nights  to  France  and 
England,  by  the  direct  steamers  to  Mar- 
seilles. The  letters  by  the  latter  mode  of 
transport  reach  Paris  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th  and  London  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  or  on  the  Mond. 
and  Wed. ;  those  by  the  more  circuitous 
sea-route  of  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  em- 
ployed by  the  French  steamers  that  leave 
Civita  Vecchia  on  the  Wednesdays,  in  5 
and  6  days,  and  by  the  land  route  in  4 
and  5.  AH  letters  to  go  by  land  must 
have  Via  di  Terra  distinctly  marked 
00  the  address,  or  they  will  be  sent 
by  sea.  Letters  may  be  prepaid  or 
Aot,  the  postage  to  Paris  being  20,  and 


to  England  22  baiocchi,  when  not 
exceeding  7}  grammes,  or  f  English 
ounce,  in  weight ;  the  Koman  postage  on 
letters^  arriving  unpaid  from  England 
is  26  baiocchi.  Letters  for  India  must 
have  legibly  written  on  the  address 
Via  (U  Alessandria,  di  Egitto,  and  prepaid 
26  baiocchi :  they  are  despatched,  as  well 
as  those  for  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands^ 
and  the  Levant  generally,  every  Sat. 
Letters  for  the  United  States  are  de- 
spatched daily  through  France,  and  had 
better  be  prepaid  (32  baiocchi).  To 
ensure  expedition  it  may  be  preferable 
to  send  them  through  Liverpool,  letters 
despatched  from  Rome  on  Sat.  arriving 
there  in  time  for  the  next  British  Koyal 
Mail  packets.  The  mail  between  Rome 
and  iNaples  leaves  and  arrives  dailyb 
Letters  to  Tuscany,  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  generally,  and  to  Naples,  must  be 
prepaid  to  the  Papal  frontier,  5  baiocchi ; 
but  they  cannot  be  prepaid  to  their 
destination. 

The  mail  by  the  land  route  arrives 
daily,  bringing  letters  from  England 
in  5  days;  if  by  the  direct  steamer 
from  Marseilles  to  Civita  Vecchia,  in  4  ; 
it  may  be  as  well  to  know  that  a  letter 
takes  2  days  from  London  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  that  the  steamer  sails  from 
there  on  Mon.  evng.,  by  which  they 
reach  Rome  on  Wed.,  and  are  generally 
delivered  on  the  same  evng.  Persons 
writing  from  England  will  do  well 
to  put  **vid  Marseilles'*  on  the  address. 
Letters  from  India,  the  Levant,  and 
Malta  are  due  in  Rome  on  Wed.  even. 

Letters  are  despatched  4  times  a 
month  for  the  Ionian  Islands,  Greece, 
and  the  Levant,  to  meet  the  Aus- 
trian Lloyd's  and  Italian  steamers  at 
Ancona  (the  Italian  steamers  sail 
from  Ancona  for  Corfu  and  Alexandria 
on  the  13th  and  29th  of  every  month) ; 
but  the  most  certain  conveyance  will 
be  vi&  Malta  every  Sat,  as  there  is 
some  irregularity  in  making  up  the 
mail,  tid  Ancona,  at  Rome.  Letters  to 
Florence,  Northern  Italy,  Venetia,  and 
Germany  may  be  sent  daily.  English 
newspapers  pay  at  the  rate  of  4  bai- 
occhi for  each  sheet,  and  their  deli- 
very is  at  times  irregular,  being  ofteij. 
detamed  at  Wxe  ^posX-om^sft.  ^^bXn-xv^tCc  « 
Messenger  amii.  Viaft  ^teaOsi. 
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now  received  free  of  postage,  that  charge 
being  incladed  in  the  subscription. 
Letters  are  delivered  d  domicile^  an  ad- 
ditional tax  of  1  baiocchi  on  each  being 
levied  for  the  postman's  trouble*  This 
delivery  generally  takes  place  between 
10  and  11  o'clock  A.M.,  and  in  the 
afternoon  when  arriving  by  the  steam- 
ers at  Civita  Vecchia. 

The  Koman  post-office  is  open  every 
day  until  5  p.m.,  except  for  an  hour  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  summer,  and 
on  Sundays  from  9  to  10,  but  then  only 
for  despatch  of  letters  by  the  steamer 
from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Naples. 

Electric  Telegraph, — Messages  may  be 
sent  to  every  part  of  Europe  from  the 
office  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Oitorio, 
No.  121.  A  despatch  of  20  words,  in- 
cluding the  date  and  address,  costs,  to 
London  32 J  pauls,  to  Parb  27,  to 
Florence  or  any  part  of  Tuscany  12 
pauls,  and  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Naples  9  ;  to  Vienna  27 ;  to  Russia 
54  J  to  Civita  Vecchia  5. 


§  16.  Medical  Men, 

English  Physicians.  —  Dr.  Gerard 
Small,  M.D.  Oxon.,  Fellow  of  the 
London  College  of  Surgeons,  and  ac- 
coucheur, 56,  Via  Babuino,  has  been 
settled  in  Rome  for  upwards  of  20 
years ;  he  has  consequently  much  ex- 
perience on  the  influence  of  its  climate 
or  diseases ;  Dr.  S.  is  the  only  English 
physician  who  remains  at  Rome  in  the 
summer  months ; — Dr.  Gason,  Member 
of  the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
M.D.  of  the  Queen's  College  in  Ireland, 
accoucheur,  No.  12,  Via  della  Mercede, 
near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna-— Dr.  G. 
practices  during  the  summer  months 
at  the  baths  of  Lucca ;  Dr.  Deakin, 
M.D.,  of  Pisa,  44,  Piazza  di  Spagna ; 
Dr.  O'Brien,  M.D.,  Paris,  21,  Via  Con- 
dotti;  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  of  the  London 
College  of  Surgeons;  Dr.  Topham, 
Licentiate  of  the  London  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  107,  Via 
Babuino ;    ^~  d,  au    American 


physician,  to  be  heard  of  at  the  U.  S. 
Consulate. 

Italian  Physicians. — Dr.  Fedeli,  44, 
Via  Boreognona,  speaks  English,  and 
has  much  experience  of  diseases  inci- 
dent on  the  Roman  climate ;  Dr.  Valery, 
professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Rome,  speaks  also  Eng- 
lish. Both  these  gentlemen  have  been 
in  England. 

Consulting  Physician. — Dr.  Savi. 

German  Physicians. — Dr.  Taussig,  to 
be  heard  of  at  Spithover's  library,  for- 
merly physician  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  speaks  English  ;  Dr.  Alertz, 
physician  to  the  Prussian  Legation  ; 
Dr.  Erhardt,  19,  Via  Mario  dei  Fiori. 

Homoeopathic  Physicians. — Dr.  Ladelci, 
Via  di  San  Marco;  Dr.  Liberali,  69, 
Via  della  Frezza ;  Dr.  Pompili,  Pa- 
lazzo Fiauo;  Uffreduzzi,  12,  Via  Due 
Macelii. 

The  usual  physician's  fee  is  from  I 
to  2  scudi  a  visit. 

Surgeons. — Dr.  Mazzoni,  No.  89,  Via 
di  Mario  di  Fiori,  near  theVia  Frattina, 
or  at  Sinimberghi's  pharmacy,  is  the 
most  eminent  surgeon,  operator,  and 
accoucheur  in  Rome,  and  attached  to 
one  of  the  principal  hospitals;  Dr. 
Feliciani,  71,  Via  di  S.  Claudio;  Dr. 
Laurenzi,  who  has  made  diseases  of 
the  eyes  his  particular  study,  to  be 
heard  of  at  Sinimberghi's  Pharmacy. 


§  17.  Dentists.  —  Dr.  Burridge,  an 
American  dentist,  very  highly  spoken 
of,  and  much  employed  by  the  Roman 
nobility  and  foreign  residents,  93,  Piazza 
di  Spagna ;  Castellini,  41,  Via  della  Co- 
lonna;  Galassi,  45,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Comcutter,  Paleschi,  65,  Via  Babuino. 


§  18.  Chemists  and  Apothecaries. — 
Sinimberghi,  No.  135,  Via  Frattina, 
chemist,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H. 


Rome. 
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the  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  proprietor  is  a 
member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  LfOndon,  and  has  been  educated  at 
the  Apothecaries*  Hall  in  London,  from 
where  he  gets  his  medicines ;  he  keeps 
English  assistants  always  on  the  spot, 
so  that  carefulness  is  secured  in 
making  up  prescriptions  of  English 
medical  men.  S.  also  has  a  manufac- 
tory  of  soda-water  on  the  English 
system.  Borrioni  Balestra,  No.  98,  Via 
Babuino,  is  a  long-established  chemist, 
and  supplied  with  English  drugs  and 
medicines. 


§  19.  Booksellers,  English  Reading' 
rooms,  and  Circulating  Libraries.— Pia\e% 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna;  the  reading- 
rooms,  which  are  well  lighted  and  heated 
in  winter,  are  supplied  with  the  principal 
Eng^lish  and  a  selection  of  the  United 
States  newspapers,  Galignani,  the 
French,  German,  and  Italian.  Sub- 
scription, 8  scudi  for  the  year,  6  for  5 
months  or  the  season,  40  pauls  for  3 
months,  25  for  2  months,  l^  scudo  for  a 
single  month,  9  pauls  for  2  weeks,  5  pauls 
for  I  week,  and  a  paul  for  a  sitting.  The 
proprietor  will  also  supply  Galignani 
and  English  newspapers  to  residents  at 
the  following  rates— -Galignani,  on  the 
day  of  its  arrival,  until  6  p.m.,  2  scudi  a 
month,  2nd  day  1^  scudi,  3rd  day  1 
scudo ;  the  London  daily  papei*s  3  scudi 
on  the  day  after  their  arrival,  2| 
on  2nd,  and  l|  on  3rd.  Attached 
to  the  news-room  is  a  circulating  li- 
brary, the  subscription  to  which  is 
I  scudo  per  month.  Piale  keeps  a 
large  collection  of  guides.  Handbooks, 
and  works  on  Rome  generally,  Lus- 
werg's  photographs,  &c.  As  his  assist- 
ants speak  English,  foreigners  will  be 
able  to  obtain  all  information  about 
fetes,  &c.;  and  he  will  assist  in  procuring 
the  necessary  admissions  to  the  villas, 
museums,  &c.  He  also  takes  charge 
of  having  passports  vised,  a  conveni- 
ence for  travellers  not  living  in  hotels, 
and  forwarding  parcels  to  England. 
A  very  useful  system  has  been  adopted 
here  of  posting  up  a  list  of  all  the 
church-f(ltes  during  the  week,  and  in 
general  of  everything  to  interest  the 


sight-seer  in  Bome.  Spithover,  who 
for  many  years  kept  the  library  and 
reading  rooms  now  occupied  by  Monal- 
dini,  at  No.  80  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
has  recently  removed  to  a  more  exten- 
sive establishment  at  85  in  the  same 
Piazza,  where  the  business  is  conducted 
by  Mr.  Haas,  a  German  gentleman, 
speaking  English  fluently,  who  is  well 
able,  and  extremely  obliging  in  con- 
veying'to  foreign  visitors  every  infor- 
mation they  may  stand  in  need  of 
respecting  Rome,  &c.  Spithover  has 
the  largest  stock  of  English  and  Ger- 
man books,  maps,  engravings,  &c. ;  he 
is  the  exclusive  agent  for  the  sale  of 
Anderson's  beautiful  photographs,  and 
proprietor  of  Cardinal  Mai's  and  Ca- 
nina's  works.  Besides  modem  books, 
S.  has  a  large  collection  on  sale 
of  old  books,  manuscripts,  and  en- 
gravings. He  lets  out  for  reading, 
although  he  no  longer  keeps  a  news- 
room, English,  French,  and  German 
newspapers  and  Galignani,  and  for- 
wards to  England  books  and  photo- 
graphs at  a  moderate  charge.  A 
visitors'  book  is  kept  here,  as  at  Piale*s, 
where  travellers  on  arriving  in  Rome 
will  do  well  to  inscribe  their  names. 
Monaldini  and  Calisti,  79,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  reading-room  on  the  same 
system,  and  with  similar  charges  as  at 
Piale's ;  stationery,  guide-books,  photo- 
graphs, &c.  English  spoken.  Gallarini, 
bookseller,  19,  Piazza  Monte  Citorio, 
is  supplied  with  Italian  and  English 
works,  including  Handbooks.  Merle, 
Piazza  Colonua,  is  the  best  French 
bookseller.  Rome  is  celebrated  for  its 
white  vellum  bookbinding,  the  vellum 
being  manufactured  chiefly  at  Sulmona 
and  Arpino,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
a  12mo.  volume  costs  3  to  4  pauls,  and 
larger  sizes  in  proportion;  Olivieri, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Via  Frattina,  is  now  one  of  the  best, 
especially  for  decorated  bindings. 
Moschetti,  75,  Via  della  Croce ;  Vol- 
pari.  No.  69,  Via  Condotti;  and  Ben* 
cini,  172,  Via  Ripetta,  are  good  book- 
binders. 


§  20.    Engramngs,   PrmtafeWer^.,  ?j<i- — 
I  The  gre«il  co\\ecV:\oxi  ^^  ci^tBcv«a.^\^ 
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that  of  the  government,  the  Calcografia 
Camerale,  6,  Via  della  Stamperia,  near 
the  Fontana  di  Trevi.  Catalogues  are 
hung  up,  with  the  price  of  each  print 
marked.  All  the  engravings  executed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Papal  government 
may  be  purchased  there.  Cuccioni,  Via 
Condotti,  No.  18  and  19,  has  a  good 
shop  for  engravings,  photographs, 
maM,  sta^nerj,  &c.  Fabri,  3,  Capo 
le  Case,  has  an  extensive  assortment  of 
ancient  and  modem  engravings.  The 
engravings  of  the  modem  German 
school,  after  Overbeck,  Fnhrich,  &c., 
can  be  procured  at  Spith6ver*s.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  recent  collections  of 
Views  in  Rome  is  the  series  by  Cottafavi, 
published  by  Cuccioni,  62  in  all,  price  5 
scudi ;  and  those  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments by  Canina,  forming  the  atlas  to  his 
Indicazione  Topografica,a  thick  volume 
in  8vo.,  represent  them  as  they  now 
stand,  with  their  restoration  on  the  oppo- 
site pages.  A  beautiful  series  of  views  of 
Rome  has  been  published  by  one  of  our 
own  most  accomplished  amateur  artists, 
Mr. George  Vivian,  well  known  from  his 
previous  illustrations  of  the  scenery 
of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  title  of 
the  work  is  *  Views  from  the  Gardens 
of  Rome  and  Albano,  drawn  by  G.  Vi- 
vian, Esq.,  lithographed  by  Harding — 
London,  1848.*'  Mr.  Coleman,  an  Eng- 
lish artist,  has  published  at  Rome  a 
series  of  etchings  of  cattle  and  subjects 
peculiar  to  the  Campagna  and  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  which  surpass  anything 
of  the  same  class :  to  be  procured  at 
Spithover's, 


§  21.  Photographs, — Photography  has 
of  late  years  been  very  successfully  ap- 
plied in  representing  not  only  the  ancient 
and  modem  monuments  of  Rome,  but 
sculpture,  and  in  copying  the  original 
drawings  of  the  old  masters.  A  less  legi- 
timate application  of  it  perhaps  has  been 
the  reproduction  of  the  chefs-eTceuvre  of 
the  old  masters  from  engravings,  for  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  to  the 
present  time  photography  has  imper- 
fectly succeeded  in  copying  oil  pictures 
from  the  originals.    The  purchaser  will 


therefore  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
what  may  be  sold  to  him  as^a  photo- 
graphic copy  of  a  painting  has  heea  in 
reality  made  from  an  engraving  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  or  from 
a  drawinjr.  The  most  eminent  artists 
in  photography  at  Rome  are  Sig.  Cuc- 
cioni, an  Italian,  at  18,  Via  Condotti, 
and  Mr.  Anderson,  an  Englishman. 
Cuccioni's  photographs  are  excellent, 
and  the  large  ones  of  the  'Colisenm, 
the  Roman  Forum,  St.  Peter's,  St. 
Paul's,  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the 
Fontana  di  Trevi,  &c.,are  chefihd*(mtvr6& 
unique  for  their  size  and  execution ;  his 
reproductions  of  the  ancient  sculptures 
in  the  museums  of  the  Capitol  and 
Vatican  are  also  extremely  good.  Mr. 
Anderson's  photographs,  the  best  we 
have  seen,  are  extremely  faithful  and 
good,  and  of  different  sizes  to  suit  all 
purses  and  purchasers  :  they  can  onlt/ 
be  procured  at  Spithover's  library. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  the  most  extensive 
producer  of  photographs  in  Rome,  and 
his  productions,  as  those  of  Cuc- 
cioni, stand  the  light  well.  Some  of 
Anderson's  finest  photographs  of  old 
paintings  have  been  made  from  ex- 
quisite drawings  by  Sig.  Rocchi,  which 
deserve  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
taken  from  engravings.  A.  has  also 
photographed  the  works  in  sculpture 
of  the  most  eminent  modem  artists, 
Gibson,  Macdonald,  Spence,  Card  well, 
Hosmer,  &c.;  many  of  the  chefs-cTcgtwre 
of  the  Vatican  and  Capitoline  Museums; 
and  the  finest  at  the  Villa  Ludovisi. 
Mr.  Macpherson,  12,  Vicolo  di  Alibertii 
near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  where  his 
photographs  can  only  be  procured. 
Dovizielli,  136,  Via  Babuino  ;  espe- 
cially for  the  photographs  of  Ra- 
phael's frescoes  in  the  Famesina 
Palace.  Mr.  Ferrando,  1 1 ,  Via  Bocca 
di  Leone,  opposite  the  Hdtel  d'Angle- 
terre,  for  portraits  and  reproductions 
from  the  works  of  the  old  masters. 
The  price  of  photofrraphs  varies  with 
the  size :  those  of  Anderson  from  2} 
to  12  pauls  ;  those  of  Cuccioni  from 
5  pauls  to  1  scudo ;  and  of  Macpherson 
1  sc. ;  Cuccioni's  magnificent  views 
of  the  Foram,  St.  Peter's,  the  Castle 
of  St  Angelo,  and  the  Coliseum,  in  2 
and  3  pieces  which  join  perfectly,  from 
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5  to  10  scudi.  Inferior  photographs  to 
the  above-mentioned  may  be  had  at 
the  principal  print-shops;  and  those 
adapted  for  tne  stereoscope,  mostly 
made  in  Paris,  at  Spithover's  and 
Piale's  libraries,  at  Ansiglionl's,  150, 
Corso,  and  Suscipi's,  182  in  the  same 
street. 


§  22.  Photographic  Portraits. —There 
are  several  artists  at  Rome  who  are  very 
successful  in  their  photographic  por- 
traits ;  those  who  can  be  recommended 
are— Sig.  Ferrando,  11,  Via  Bocca  di 
Leone;  Alessandri,  No,  65,  Via  Ba- 
buino,  3°  piano :  the  small  card  like- 
nesses by  these  two  artists  are  very 
beautiful,  the  price  varying  according 
to  the  number  of  copies  ordered — 5  fr. 
for  a  single  proof;  15  for  10;  25  for 
25 ;  and  for  50  or  100,  1  ft-,  each,  the 
likeness  in  the  latter  case  being  taken 
in  3  or  4  different  positions. 


§  23.  TeacJiers  of  Italian  and  other 
Languages, — Crordini,  who  has  taught 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
several  of  our  noble  families — G.  re- 
sides in  London  during  the  summer, 
and  may  be  heard  of  at  21,  Berkeley 
Square — a  Tuscan,  and  an  excellent 
teacher,  374,  Corso;  Broochi,  38,  Via 
della  Mercede  —  Mad.  B.  also  gives 
lessons  to  ladies;  Giuseppe  Kossi,  47, 
Corso,  a  good  teacher,  who  speaks 
English;  Lucentini,  17,  Via  della 
Stamperia  Camerale;  Luigi  Rossi,  in- 
spector of  foreign  books  at  the  Custom- 
house, Via  de*  Prefetti,  No.  41 ;  Mona- 
chesi,  8,  Via  S.  Sebastianello ;  Quirino 
Leoni,  professor  of  Italian  literature, 
Pal.  Valdrambini,  Via  Ripetta,  3^ 
piano ;  Vannini,  a  Tuscan,  453,  Corso ; 
A.  Maccaresi,  61,  Via  della  Purifica- 
zione ;  G.  Devoti,  72,  Via  della  Pedac- 
chia;  Pfjrffer,  74,  Via  della  Croce,  is 
a  good  reader;  P.  Trocchi,  10,  Via 
del  Nazareno;  Ardisson,  a  Parisian, 
formerly  American  vice-consul,  gives 
lessons  in  French  and  Italian,  220, 
Circo  di  Ripetta;  Tamberlick,  26,  Via 


del  Soldato  ;  Sparano,  3,  Via  Grego- 
riana ;  Fortnna,  47,  Via  di  S.  Nicola 
di  Tolentino.  Most  of  the  above  speak 
and  read  English.  The  price  of 
lessons  for  an  hour  varies  from  5  to  8 
pauls,  and  ought  not  to  exceed  the 
latter  sum. 

For  Ladies. — Signora  C.  Alvoisi  Dies, 
86,  Via  Condotti ;  Si^ora  Claudia  Garo- 
folini,  85,  Via  Babuino,  who  has  lived 
in  London  as  an  Italian  and  singing 
mistress,  can  be  well  recommended; 
Si^ora  Ersilia  Nibby,  47,  Via  Ban- 
chi  Nuovi,  the  daughter  of  the  emi- 
nent Roman  archaeologist  of  that  name, 
gives  lessons  in  Italian  literature  and 
language ;  Mad.  Elena  Montecchi  Torti, 
Palazzo  Sabina,  70,  Via  delle  Mu- 
ratte,  is  much  employed  in  English 
&milies ;  Miss  Ardisson,  220  b,  Circo  di 
Ripetta,  French  and  Italian ;  Mad.  Ac- 
quaroni,  81,  Via  della  £!roce;  Madselle. 
Scoevola,  440,  Piazza  di  S.  Carlo  in 
Corso ;  Signora  Giulia  Venti,  a  good 
teacher  of  Italian  and  French  for  young 
people,  to  be  heard  of  at  Piale's  library. 
Mad.  Mazzara,  an  English  lady,  91, 
Via  Tritone ;  Mad.  Lavigne,  24,  Via  S. 
Andrea  delle  Fratte,  a  good  daily 
governess  in  French,  music,  and  general 
education  for  young  people ;  and  Sig- 
nora G,  Torti,  57,  Via  del  PontificL 


§  24.  Teachers  of  Drawing  and  Painiing, 
—  Mr.  Arthur  Strutt,  81,  Via  della 
Croce,  top  f  oor ;  a  talented  English 
artist  long  established  at  Rome,  gives 
lessons  in  painting ;  M.  Benouville,  61, 
Via  Babuino,  idso  a  very  talented 
artist  as  a  landscape  painter,  receives 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  pupils  in  his 
studio,  giving  instruction  both  in  oil 
and  water-colour  landscape-painting, 
as  does  M.  Lehman  at  his  studio, 
53,  Via  Margutta ;  Signora  Agnese 
Ruffini  Potempska,  Palazzetto  Doria, 
107,  Piazza  di  Venezia,  in^  water- 
colours  and  miniature-painting;  Si^.  D. 
Ventura,  14,  Via  Carcere  Mamertina  ; 
Bartolini,  Vicolo  del  Vantaggio  ;  G. 
Sereni,  55,  Via  di  Ripetta— an  excel- 
lent teacher  of  ^gsn^  ^xA  ^^xVx^»x 
painting,  XioXV  m  oW  axA.^^Vet  ^Otfssas^ 
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•  Painting  on  Porcelain^  Modem  Majolica, 
— Mods.  Aug.  Bergeret,  196,  Via  della 
Langara,  gives  lessons  in  this  branch  of 
art,  which  has  become  a  fashionable 
occupation  among  Roman  ladies.  He 
has  ovens  at  bis  house  for  baking  the 
works  of  his  pupils. 


§  25.  Music  Teachers, — Gabrielli.  20, 
Via  Florida,  a  good  sinking  master; 
Tullio    Ramacciotti    (violin),    2,    Via 
del  Vantaggio;  Batocchi  (singing).  Via 
di   S.   Claudio,    82;    Giovanini,    Via 
di    Mario    dei    Piori,    No.   89 ;    Do- 
menico    Barocci,    at    Cuccioni's,    18, 
Via  Condotti,  is  a  good  singing  mas- 
ter; L.  Moroni,  122,   Via  Tomacelli, 
one  of  the  best  singing  and   music 
masters ;    D.   Mustara,    singing,    so- 
prano in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  No.  175, 
Via    del    Pellegrino  ;    Pietro   Gromez 
(piano  and  singing),  37,  Piazza  Argen- 
tina ;  Mr.  Walter  Bache,  a  pupil  of 
Liszt's  (piano),  organist  at  the  Eng- 
lish  church,  to  be  heard  of  at  Spit- 
hover's    Library;    Mdlle.    Korn;    E. 
Pieracini    (singing),    speaks    English, 
101,  Corso;  Mad.  Lucentini,  Via  della 
Stamperia  Camerale,  No.  17  ;  and  Adele 
Durani,  47,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  for  young 
people  ;   Sebastiani,  208,  Via  di  Ri- 
petta  (piano  and  singing);   G.  Ballo 
(^iano),  30,  Via  delle  Carozze;  Gaggi, 
Piazza  di  Spagna;  Eliza  Bongiovanni 
(piano),  68,  Via  Sistina ;  Signora  Dari 
(piano),  37,  Via  della  Stamperia  Ca- 
merale ;  Giovannini,  at  the  music-shop 
opposite  the  Pal.  Ruspoli,  in  the  Corso. 
The  charge  of  the  best  masters  is  from 
10  to  15  pauls  a  lesson. 


§  26.  Music  Shops. — Spithover,  for- 
merly Landsberg,  No.  437,  Corso,  2nd 
floor,  lately  enlarged,  with  a  good  as- 
sortment of  English.  French,  and  Ger- 
man pianos  on  hire,  harmoniums, 
and  a  lending  library  of  German,  Ita- 
lian, and  classical  music :  subscription, 
1  scudo  the  month. 


§  27.  English  Master,  —  Mr.  Ewing, 
Palazzo    Poll,  can    be    recommended  i 


as  a  teacher  and  for  making  transla- 
tions,— he  is  much  employed  m  the  best 
Roman  families. 


§  28.  French  Masters. — Bonnard,  74, 
Piazza  dell*  Oratorio  di  S.  Marcello ; 
Madiese,  at  Spithover's ;  Bernard,  74, 
Piazza  dell'  Oratorio  di  S.  Marcello. 


§  29.  German    Masters,  —  The    best 
may  be  heard  of  at  Spithover* s  Library. 


§  30.  Teachers  of  Donctn^.— Angelo 
Costa  and  his  son,  Palazzo  Pamfili, 
13,  Piazza  Navona,  where  they  have  a 
dancing  academy  ;  Signora  Enrichetta 
Rosa,  393,  Corso,  a  good  mistress  for 
young  people. 


§  31 .  Fencing  Master, — Calori,  Via  della 
Mercede,  also  keeps  a  gymnastic  esta- 
blishment for  young  persons  of  both 
sexes. 


§  32.  Tradespeople^  Shops,  ^c.  —  As 
a  general  rule  in  Rome,  as  through- 
out Italy,  we  would  advise  our  coun- 
trymen to  employ  English  tradespeople 
when  possible;  they  are  more  to  be 
relied  upon  for  punctuality,  good 
articles,  and  honesty,  than  the  native 
shopkeepers,  and  do  not,  we  believe 
as  the  latter,  lend  themselves  to  the 
objectionable  practice  of  bribing  ser- 
vants to  obtain  their  masters'  custom. 


a.  Grocers. — For  tea,  groceries  in  gene- 
ral, wines,  porter,  &c.,  Mr.  Lowe,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  established  at 
76,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  one  of  the 
most  respectable  tradesmen  in  Rome, 
and  can  be  strongly  recommended. 
Campi  and  Luigioni,  60  and  70,  Piazza 
di  Spagna:  the  former  sells  cutlery 
and  English  articles  in  general;  the 
latter  more  particularly  groceries  and 
wines — ^he  is  also  an  extensive  furnisher 
of  firewood  to  English  families,  as  is 
Tichelli,  87,  in  the  same  Piazza. 


liome. 
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b.  Wine  Merchants. — Messrs.  Macbean 
and  Co.,  the  bankers,  378,  Corso,  and 
Mr.  LfOwe^  7G,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  have 
a  supply  of  excellent  Spanish  and 
French  wines.  For  wines  of  the  country, 
Traversi,  2,  Via  Bocca  di  Leone. 

c.  English  Bakers, — Mrs.  Mailer,  an 
Englishwoman,  88,  Via  della  Croce; 
Menghini,  No.  100,  ViaBabuino,  makes 
all  kinds  of  bread,  biscuits,  &c. ;  Filo- 
nardi,  a  French  baker,  79,  Via  Con- 
dotti. 

d.  Milk  and  Buttermen. — English  dairy 
kept  by  Tassinari,  whose  wife  is  an 
Englishwoman,  16,  Via  della  Croce, 
the  best  in  Rome.  T.,  who  is  head 
waiter  at  the  English  Club,  is  also  a 
dealer  in  Guinness  and  Bass's  porter 
and  ales ;  Giuliani  brothers,  in  Via 
Babuino ;  and  Fran9oi8,  65,  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  At  Tassinari's  the  butter  is 
made  on  the  premises. 

e.  Pastry  Cooks  and  Confectioners, — 
Fran9ois  Spillman,  No.  1 2,  Via  Condotti ; 
Nazzari,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  and 
Spillman,  fr^res.  No.  10,  Via  Condotti : 
there  are  refreshment-rooms  where 
dinner,  lunch,  and  tea  may  be  had ; 
there  is  also  a  table-d'hote  at  the  lat- 
ter s  ;  the  Spillmans  are  the  Gunters 
of  Rome,  and  the  general  furnishers 
of  ices  and  refreshments  for  balls  and 
parties ;  Pompei,  Piazza  di  San  Carlo 
m  Corso,  a  new  establishment,  well  con- 
ducted, on  the  same  system  as  at  Spill- 
mans'  :  all  these  send  out  dinners. 

/.  TaiVors.— Hamilton,  No.  174,  Via 
Babuino ;  Innocenti,  Via  Condotti,  No. 
13;  Schraeder,  29,  Piazza  di  Spagna; 
Massa,  421,  Corso;  Ewert,  a  German, 
Piazza  Borghese,  who  speaks  English. 

g.  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers, — Jesi,  129, 
Corso,  is  perhaps  the  best  in  Rome; 
Nuti,  Via  Condotti.  Shoes  and  boots 
are  expensive  in  Rome,  and  indifferent, 
especially  against  wet. 

h.  Hatters,  —  Miller,  16,  Via  Con- 
dotti; Antonini,  160,  Corso;  Manci- 
nelli.  No.  383,  and  Vacchini,  104,  in 
the  same  street. 


t.  iSiidafery.— Barfoot,  151,  Via  Ba- 
buino, keeps  a  dep6t  of  London  sad- 
dlery, whips,  &c.,  and  is  a  general 
dealer  in  carriages,  executes  repairs,  &c, 

k.  Tobacco  and  Snuff  sho^  are  now  to 
be  met  with  in  every  street ;  one  of  the 
principal  for  home-made  snuSs  and 
cigars  is  that  of  the  Couvertite,  in  the 
Corso.  Foreign  cigars  are  only  to  be 
procured  at  the  Spaccio  Normale^  in 
the  Palazzo  Mignanelli,  Piazza  di 
Spagna. 

/.  Dressmakers,  Modistes,  Marchandes 
des  Modes,  4'C- — Madame  Massoni,  in 
the  Palazzo  Fiano  on  the  Corso,  one 
of  the  longest  established  in  Rome. 
Lucia  Ripari,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Corso,  has  a  very  extensive  warehouse 
of  French  and  English  nouveautes  and 
fancy  articles,  with  a  millinery  esta- 
blishment attached  —  English  spoken. 
Mad.  Borsiui  Dupres,  also  in  the  Corso, 
perhaps  the  most  ^hionable  of  all,  but 
high  in  her  prices.  Madame  Clarisse, 
1 1,  Via  della  Vite,  keeps  a  good  assort- 
ment of  French  nouveautes,  and  is 
much  more  moderate  in  her  charges; 
Adelaide  Poggesi,  82,  Via  Borgognona, 
1**.  po,  has  been  spoken  highly  of  by 
English  families  who  have  employed 
her;  and  the  sisters  Sposati,  88,  Via 
Due  Macelli,  for  their  moderate 
charges. 

m:  Roman  Scarfs  and  Roman  Female 
Costumes,  —  The  best  shops  for  these 
beautiful  fabrics  are  Arvotti's,  Piazza 
Madama ;  Bianchi's,  No.  82,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Minerva,  and  Via  Condotti,  No. 
92;  Amadori,  72  in  the  same  street; 
p.  Stefoni,  where  the  manufacture  can 
be  seen.  No.  31  to  34,  Via  di  Fontanella 
Borghese,  with  reasonable  prices^  her 
scarfs  are  in  excellent  taste.  For 
the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  Roman 
peasantry.  La  Farinara's,  near  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  dei  Monti, 
and  at  No.  22,  Vicolo  del  Vantaggio, 
3rd  f  oor. 

n.  Coiffeurs,  Hairdressers,  Perfumery, 
— D.  Lancia,  15,  Via  di  S.  Sebastiano, 
near  the  Piazza  di  Spa^8k\  GvB.\A.vc^«t\^ 


XXVi   §  33.  TRANSLATOBS.—§  34.  COPYIST8.-§  35.  JEWELLERS.   JfcwW. 


Corso ;  Cadabene,  53,  Via  Condotti ; 
Simonetti,  2,  Via  della  Croce. 

0,  0p<»cta»i5.— Agostini,  176,  Ck)rso. 

§33.  IVansfators.— English  and  Ame- 
ricans may  require  to  have  authenti^ted 
translatioas  of  documents  made  from 
English  into  Italian  and  French,  or 
from  Italian  or  French  into  Epgli^  m 
which  case  Sig.  Ificleo  Ercole,  Free- 
bome's  banking-house,  1 1 ,  Via  Condotti, 
who  is  one  of  the  translators  approv^ 
by  the  law-courts,  can  be  recommended. 

§  34.  Copyists  of  old  Jfasfers.— Mazzo- 
lini,  121,  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio, 
1°  p°,  has  always  a  large  number  of 
copies  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings 
on  sale,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  copyist 


in  Rome;  Agosto  Chatelain,  226,  Via 
Kipetta,  a  good  copyist  from  the  old 
masters  and  painter  of  portKuts ;  Cav. 
Cortazzi,  509.  Corso,  2*  piano ;  Cam- 
panile, 46,   Via  Sistina;   Agnese   Po- 
tempska,    n^e     Ruffini,    Pal.    Doria, 
107,  Piazza  di  Venezia,  copies  in  water- 
colours  and  in  miniature,  and  gives 
lessons;  Koelman,  57,  Via  dell*  Olmo, 
near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  copyists  in  miniature  of 
the  old  masters;  Mad.  Teerling,  3, Via 
&  Giuseppe  a  Capo  le  Case;  Marianecci, 
Vicolo  Babuino,  is  a  good  copyist  in 
water-colours,  chalks,  or  gitazzo,  and 
gives  lessons  in  it ;  Ferdinand  Flor,  48, 
Via  Margutta ;  Guglielmi,  Custode  of 
the  Pinacoteca  at  the  Vatican ;  Giuseppe 
Nannetti,  custode  of  the  Sciarra  Gallery, 
62,  Via  della  Frezza ;  Casablanca,  Pala- 
zetto  Borghese;  Eliseo  Fattorini,  42, 
Via    Mar^tta;    Gagliardi,    Palazzo 
Giustiuiani,  near  the  Post-office ;  Mad. 
Grasselli,  19,  Via  Condotti,  copyist  in 
miniature ;  Sig.  Riccardi,  49,  Piazza  di 
Sta.  Chiara,  in  water-colours  and  oils ; 
C.  Corazza,  in  oils,  8,  Via  Gregoriana ; 
Ratti,  Piazza  di  San  Silvestro ;  Pagani, 
42,  Piazza  Barberini. 


\     §  35.  J<?MJ«ffer».— Castellani,  No.  88, 
Via  di  Poli,  U  of  European  celebrity 
for  his  reproductions  from  the  Greek, 
Etruscan,  and  ancient  models  generally, 
for  the  several  beautiful  designs  of  the 
Duke  of  Sermoneta  (Don  Mich.  Aug. 
Caetani),  and  for  the  imitation  of  early 
Christian  and  Byzantine  ornaments.    It 
is  imi  ossible  to  surpass  in  taste  and 
beauty   some  of   his    works,    whidi, 
although    perhaps     more   expensive, 
are    unrivalled  amongst    the   Roman 
jewellers.    On  the  stairs  leading  to  his 
show-rooms  are  placed  several  speci- 
mens of  antique  sculpture  discovered  on 
the  spot  and  on  the  site  of  one  of  his 
villas;  and  in  his  rooms  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Etruscan  jewellery,  and  Roman 
vases,  bas-reliefs,  &c.  Castellani  is  cele- 
brated amongst   the   Roman  nobiUty 
for  his  taste  in  setting  diamonds  and 
precious  stones,  most  of  which,  and 
amongst    the    most    magnificent     in 
Europe,    have     passed    through    his 
hands.      Pierret,    No.    36,   Via    dell 
Umiltli,    1st  floor,  a   street    opening 
behind   the    Piazza    Sciarra    of    the 
Corso,    is     now     one     of    the    first 
artists    in    Rome    for    imitations    of 
Etruscan  jewellery,  in  some  respects 
equal  to  Castellani,  and  perhaps  more 
moderate  in  his  prices.   Rey,  34  and  35, 
Via  Condotti.     Ansorge,  72,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  chiefly  for  Etruscan  and  Ro- 
man jewellery,  from  ancient   models. 
Freschi,  27,  Via  Condotti,  has  a  very 
extensive  assortment  of   Roman  and 
Etruscan  jewellery,  and  being  cheaper 
is  much  emploved  by  the  Romans,  but 
his  designs  and  execution  are  not  equal 
to  those  of  Castellani  and  Pierret,  an 
observation  that  applies  to  all  the  other 
jewellers  in  Rome.   Lorenzi,  Via  della 
Vite.    Civilotti,  95,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
Rosoti,  91,  Via  Condotti.    Tombini,  a 


Copyist  or  Maker  of  Facsimiles  of  11- 
Ivstrated  Manuscripts,  —  C.  Corvisieri, 
No.  4,  Piazza  Paganica,  Scrittore  di 
Paleografia  nell'  Archivio  del  Vati- 
cano. 


good  working  jeweller,  65,  Via  Babuino ; 
I  he  can  be  recommended  for  setting 
cameo  portraits,  mosaics,  &c.  For 
the  ordinary  Roman  gold  ornaments 
worn  by  the  lower  classes  and  the  pea- 
sant women  around  the  capital,  the 
principal  and  best  shops  are  in  the  Via 
del  PelegrinO,  near  the  Oancelleria,  and 
in  the  Piazza  del  Pasquino,  near  the 
Bras<dii  Palace. 


Home.  §  37.  mosaics. — §  38.  brokzeb.  xxvii 

§  36.  Engraoers  of  Cameos,  principally  most  celebrated  works  of  tbe  kind ;  Gio. 
ou  shelL  Saulini,  No.  96,  Via  Babuiuo,  Barberi,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  99 ;  Civilotti, 
perhaps  the  first  in  Kome,  and  cele-  95,  Piazza  di  Spagna;  Poggioli,  Via 
brated  for  iiis  portraits ;  he  is  also  an  Babaino,  65  ;  Gabriiii,  Via  del  Corso, 
engraver  of  cameos  iu  pietra  dura:  ob-  36 ;  Boschetti,  Via  Condotti,  74,  has  a 
tained  a  medal  at  our  great  Exhibition  large  assortment,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
in  1862,  and  has  executed  several  cameo  fair>dealing  person;  Riualdi,  Via  Ba- 
portraits  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Con-  buino,  125,  much  employed  by  the 
sort  for  Her  Majesty.  Neri,  13,  Via  government  and  public  establishments 
Frattina,  is  also  a  good  artist  for  like-  in  restoring  ancient  mosaics ;  Verdejo, 
uesses,  his  prices  being  from  20  to  25  Via  Condotti,  34  ;  Salaudri,  Vicolo  di 
scudi,  in  pietra  dura  200  scudi.  Sau-  Macedo,  2S,— Sellers  of  Mosaics :  Ca- 
lini  possesses  a  good  collection  of  prani,  56,  Via  della  Consulta ;  Frances- 
antique  terracotta  reliei^,  vases,  and  cangeli.  Via  del  Babuino;  Dies,  84, 
sundry  antiquities,  which  he  will  Via  Condotti;  Trebbi,  A.  Lucchini, 
always  be  ready  to  show.  The  Misses  and  Estrada,  52  in  the  same  street. 
Pistrucci,  16,  Via  delle  Quattro  Fon-  The  same  design,  according  to  the 
tane,  daughters  of  the  late  engraver  nature  of  the  work,  will  vary  in  pricey 
to  the  Mint  in  London,  for  engraving  of  and  at  the  same  shop,  from  one  to  five- 
gems  and  cameos,  portraits,  &c.  Civi-  fold.  For  Mosaic  Pavements,  Scagliola 
lotti,  95,   Piazza    di  Spagna ;    Verge,  works,  &c.,  Scagnoli,  142,  Via  Babuino. 

61,  Piazza  di  Spagna;  Diez,  86,  Via       «,.        .         v    •*  ui     •    *•*  *:      r- 
r«o!«j«f*;     Fk  «*.w:^  ;«♦!.«  ool,«  «*«««♦         There  is  a  chantable  mstitution  for 

cameos      A    Diez    84   Via  Condotti  Piazza  Borghese,  under  the 

SauUnii  Neri,  and  Ci'vUotti  will  aUd  patronage  of  seyeraj  benevolent  persons 

execute    nortraits    in  nietra  dura— a  "^  *®  Koman  nobility,  where  cameoe, 

t"t  snoeS^r  Zle  of  wt  to  th^  on  mosaics,  bronzes,  and  works  of  art  gene- 

Tery  supenor  style  ot  art  to  mat  on  ^j  ^  procured   at   moderate 

shell-the  Pnce  ranging  accordmg  to       .J^  J^  ,^j  P^    f^„^  ^^^  ^^^  „, 

the  size,  from  150  to  20o  scudi.  &,e  hlsdtution,  is  well  worth   a  yUit 

§  37.  JJom<m  Jfeafc-Themosaicists  """l^f '•!*,i!.!"2^?£!rt^'°i  ^'^^' 

of  Home  may  be  classed  under  the  3  port  of  our  beneyolent  countrymen. 

heads,  Mosaicist  Artists,  Mosaicist  Manu-       §  38.  Bronzes,  modem,  in  imitation 

facturers,  and  Sellers  of  Mosaics,  Amongst  of  the  mediseval  and  antique. — Hopgar- 

the  first  is  Commendatore  Barberi,  148,  ten,  72,  Via  de*  Due  Macelli,  one  of  tbe 

Via  Rasella— he   was  director  of  the  first  in  Rome ;  Eohrich,  105,  Via  Sistina, 

mosaic-works  of  the  Government,  and  and  54,  Via  della  Purificazione;  Sbor- 

obtained    one   of    the    great   Council  doui,  68,  Via  Ripetta;  Messina,  No.  135, 

medals  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851 — his  Via  Sistina,  an  excellent  artist  for  small 

studio,  which  is  obligingly  shown,  will  bronze  copies  of  the  most  celebrated 

be  worth  visiting.     La  Signora  Isabella  statues ;  Selvaggi,  27,  Via  del  Tritone ; 

Barberi,  his  daughter,  is  a  very  talented  De  Rossi,  22,  Via  Condotti ;  Freschi, 

artist  and  composer  of  mosaic  designs  27,   Via  Condotti — a  largely  assorted 

( Pittrice  in  Mosaica),  whose  studio,  since  shop,  of  bronzes,  beads,  jewellery,  and 

the   declining  health  of   her   father,  Roman  articles  generally ;  Chiaparelli, 

she  directs.     Cav.  Luigi  Moglia,  Via  92,  Via  Babuino. 
Babuino,  133,  is  a  first-rate  artist— his 

Madonna  della  Seggiola,  recently  pur-       §  89.  Wood   and    Ivory    Carvings, 

chased  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  Tarsia  Work. — Sig.  Gius.  Gatti,  30,  Via 

of  the  same  size  as  the  original  picture  del  Angelo  Custode,  is  a  first-rate  artist 

by  Raphael,  in  the  Pitti  Galleir,  is  one  in  this  department  of  art,  in  which  he 

of  the  finest  specimens  of  modem  mo-  also  gives  lessons, 
saio— his  Temples  of  Pscstnm  obtained 

one  ofthe  Council  medals  at  the  London        §  40.  flftilpTiur   CosU  ^^  -n^ft^'s^s.  «^^ 

Exhibition  in  1831,  and  are  among  the  small  bfts-t€i\iefa  <»X\ft^  IiU;ofl|U  ^sj^.  L©.- 


xxviii    §  42.  romax  rr-ARiA— §  4S.  parixls  cx>svetaxce.       Home 


S  4 1 .    ;^  • :«  I'l  •  V  iff  -i'  •.'.*.  ('  .'■■  •-*,  .Tfkf  . 
/.*    ^..  <    for    Arii^is.    \o.-FUohon>u        §  46.  /?'fS,t.— .Palajj^^    Bernini     X" 
ILixanl.  4«.  riajvd  lU  Spa^na;  Dow-    IMsiai.a.  aud  96,  Via  del  Uah..w.l  V^ 
rivlli.  V ii  li:ibuiuo.  1 35.  ,  iufcrior  to  those  in  most  Isu^  town*. 


§  v:.   /..-"•ii  /V.rV.     Ker.  No.  122.  |      §47.  Cicf-.^m\  Lnqmus  de  viae*    *-. 
aiul  StiIIo  IV«/.i.  at   No,  4S •■,  both  in    one  of  the  uecvssary  mcuiiibranep«^^J 

ih«>  Vi:i  till  Habutiio.  haxe  iho  iwoU*»t    the  »trancer   at   Rome \fn«*   JJ**^ 

.:»....^  #'....  iMw..  .»....ric  :.,  !?...«-     TJ..^   .;..m:<*;...^  .7..  ..I...  _*  \,  -**«•*  OF  file 


§  U.  /'•..'••v  /V.i.V-.<.  —  Monjfhoiti, 
l^>.  N  \\\AA  |lftlmino;i;rtr\»Mi.  Ni*.  75. 
n»»»l  I.Mi'hiMlt,  V\  Kamo  Mrtvt :  IX»1 
l-'i iH,i.  M.i.  Tiiufu  Niotvhirt ;  Kabri.  i*^.  Via 
ill  r.»|i,»  1,1  |\,so.  l'  |»»;»m»L  !iml  at  tho 
MoiM.mIi  ri,.|,»,  «Uoiv  J luMVjiiv  :»!>»»>* 
<t    (\i«<iii  imuiliiM-  \\\  lio  ihsitoM^l  of  tti^ 

»»'»"''! «»«'«l  ikl.MnoH.     tJ.   rUouli.  M\ 

Ml*    MinnuMu,    iH    u    uihhI   limkiT  of 

|lllHlll«i   IllllUiH. 

l'l'»'«;;'l.   M;»   Hrtlmiuo;    lunoornli.   7*. 
'"•  '  '"•*'»  N'»x,»im;  Muvolu-Mt'ornuti- 


§  48.  ('oMiYP/iiniv  of  Parcels  to  Eng^ 
hn^i,  i\*mmifsion  Atjcntf,4\\ — Works  of 
an.  and  paokapw  in  general,  are  reen- 
larly  desimtoluil  to  England  by  the  &f~ 
fervut  Kuglish  bankers,  most  of  whom 
an»  in  oorrt^spondonoe  with  Messrs.  J 
and  h\  MeCracken.  38,  Queen-streetj 
l"'anuon-strwt,  Ix>ndon.  Messrs.  Pree^ 
l>oni  and  Co.,  Macbean  and  Co.,  and 
Plowdou  and  Cbolmeley,  despatch  pack- 
agi^s  of  every  size  at  regular  intervals. 
Mr.  Slioa,  1 1 ,  V'\tktt^  *i'»  Spagna,  who  can 


»    •  •  ■     "Milt     |l(ir^;ni<Ml*,    llllll     lor    '   IW      ^    H"VW      V-.-"—  tf        *_, o*- 

,.,.1111 .111,1  iiiioloi.i  K„m»,  i;i, mil  11  Vin  UiioU  «s  murbles,   statuary,  &c^   are 
ill   l.>'»<;l».<i   11.WH,,,.,.  i-j,  Viu  lla-   olVu  w'wt  from  Home  to  Leghorn  for 

,„„1  ..l'l"<'«""  <l">..l.,  ,.rs  Si.,„.b,.|„„   .-liai-KO  iH'Uip  o.K-tl..rd  Jess  tl««  If  «»t 
„„,.,./  ,h.'  /...•/  .■iih.,.,i,iM„„  ,„„ri,iivlli.  I  Uy  tlu.  .tcurnew  to  London  and  Liver- 


Home. 


§  49.   SPOBTIKG. §  50.   mVINE  WORSHIP. 
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pool,  which  employ  ahout  one-third  of 
that  time,  now  that  regular  lines 
arrive  at  and  leave  Leghorn  3  times  a 
month ;  and,  with  more  regularity,  ex- 
pedition, and  less  risk  of  breakage,  to 
Southampton,  by  the  French  steamers 
between  Civita  Vecchia  and  Malta,  and 
from  thence  to  England  by  boats  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company: 
Messrs.  Macbean,  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Lowe  at  Civita  Vecchia,  have  recently 
established  an  agency  at  Malta  for  the 
latter  mode  of  conveyance.  Parcels 
may  also  be  forwarded  through  France 
by  the  Messageries  Imp^riales,  whose 
office  is  in  the  Via  del  la  Fontanella 
liorghese,  when  expedition  is  an  object, 
but  the  charges  for  small  objects  are 
very  high ;  for  large  packages,  the 
charge  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Paris, 
including  steamer  and  railway,  is  about 
20s.  a  cwt.,  and  the  time  employed  5 
days. 

§  49.  Sporting,  Hunting,  ^c. — Sports- 
men's licences,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing a  permission  to  .carry  arms,  are  now 
obtained  without  difficulty  from  the 
police  authorities,  at  a  charge  of  2  scudi ; 
a  permission,  however,  must  have  been 

Previously  procured  from  the  French 
•refect  of  Police  at  Rome  to  possess 
arms,  the  city  being  still  subject  to 
military  law.  This  favour  is  liberally 
accorded  to  our  countrymen  by  the 
French  authorities,  on  a  request  backed 
by  an  application  from  the  British  Con- 
sul. All  fire-arms  in  possession  of  tra- 
vellers are  detained  at  the  frontier, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Custom-house  at 
Rome,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Director  of 
Police ;  they  are  returned  to  the  par- 
ties on  going  out  of  the  country ;  but  if 
for  sporting  {uso  di  caccia)  will  be  given 
to  the  owner  on  his  addressing  a  de- 
mand to  the  French  Prdfet  de  Police : 
when  this  permission  is  obtained,  it 
must  be  sent  to  Monsignor  Direttore 
dclla  Polizia,  asking  at  the  same  time 
for  a  shooting  licence  (Jicenza  di  caccia\ 
which  costs  2  scudi.  The  principal 
sporting  about  Rome  is  boar-shooting 
in  the  forests  of  Cisterna  and  Nettuno, 
snipe-shooting  in  the  marshy  valleys 
about  the  city  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ostia  and  Porto  in  the  winter,  and  quail- 


shooting  along  the  coast,  and  especially 
about  Porto  d'Anzio,  Fiumicino,  Palo, 
and  Santa  Severa,  the  two  latter  places 
beiiig  more  accessible  by  railway,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  birds  in  May.  The  shooting 
season  in  the  Campagna  commences  in 
October,  and  continues  during  the  win- 
ter; but  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
quantity  of  game  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Roman  markets  is  taken  in  nets,  such 
as  quails,  larks,  and  olJber  small  birds. 
No  market  in  Europe,  perhaps,  offers  a 
greater  variety  of  birds  than  that  of 
Rome,  and  certainly  none  where  the 
ornithologist  will  be  able  to  add  more 
species  to  his  collections.  Everything 
that  fiies  is  eaten  by  the  Romans. 

A  pack  of  hounds  has  been  recently 
re-established  after  a  suspension  for 
seven  years,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  Pontifical  authorities,  and  placed 
under  the  management  of  a  committee 
of  Roman  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
By  its  statutes  the  society  is  to  consist 
of  at  least  100  members  or  azionisti, 
each  paying  30  scudi  a  year,  and 
engaging  to  do  so  for  the  next  3 
years.  Hunting  limited  to  foxes,  only 
to  last  from  the  15th  of  November  to 
the  15th  of  March.  Strangers  are 
allowed  to  become  annual  members, 
but  as  such  cannot  take  any  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  society  or 
vote :  of  course  there  will  be  no  hin- 
drance offered  to  foreigners  remaining 
at  Rome  only  for  a  short  time  following 
the  hounds. 


§  50.  Protestant  Divine  Worship. — 
English  Chapel  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo:  holils  from  760  to  800  persons. 
Divine  service  is  celebrated  every  Sun- 
day as  follows:  Holy  Communion  at 
9  A.M. ;  Morning  Service,  with  Holy 
Communion,  at  11  a.m.  ;  and  Evening 
Service  at  3  p.m.  The  Holy  Commu- 
nion is  also  administered  on  all  the  great 
festivals.  There  is  service  on  every 
weekday  at  10  a.m.,  and  a  double  daily 
service  on  weekdays  after  Advent  at  10 
a.m.  and  3  p.m.  The  ch.  is  supported 
almost  exclusively  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  NWwot^,  \>cv«c^  \sk«v^^ 
scarceW  any  memfeev*  ^^  VJi^a  Ci\««^>&. 
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xxviii    5  42.  boman  peabls. — §  48.  pakcels  cx)xveyakce.      Borne. 


ronff .  —  Odelli,    145,    Via    Rasella;' 
Cades,  456,  Corso ;  Liberotd,  Via  Con- : 
dotti ;  Paoletti,  86,  Via  della  Croce ;  , 
A.   Lacchini,   70,  Via    Coodotti,    for 
cacts  of  the  most  celebrated  lutagli. 

§  41.  Drawing  Materials,  Colours^  and 
Brushes  for  Artii»ts,  &c— Flacheron 
Havard,  4-3,  Piazza  di  ^tagna;  Dovi- 
stelli,  Via  Habuino,  135. 

§  42.  Haman  Pearls.- "Rey,  No.  122, 
and  Sorelle  Pozzi,  at  No.  86,  both  in 
the  Via  del  Babuino,  have  the  two  best 
shops  for  false  pearls  in  Rome.  The 
Koman  pearls  are  very  different  from 
the  French,  being  solid  instead  of  hoi- 
law,  and  formed  of  alabaster  instead  of 
glass,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  pearly 
substance  from  the  inside  of  the  small 
fish  (Vargentina)  is  applied.  Focardi, 
Via  Condotti,  is  one  of  the  best  assorted 
for  chaplets,  rosaries,  crucifixes,  reli- 
quiaries,  &c.;  Freschi,27,  Via  Condotti, 
id. 

§  43.  Old  Lace  (Merletti).—  Mad. 
Fiorelli,  9,  Via  di  Santa  Maria  in  Via, 
3°.  p^,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
dealers  in  old  lace;  Manni,  9,  Via 
Frattina;  Milani,  in  the  Ghetto,  or 
Jews'  quarter. 

§  44,  Picture  Dealers.  —  Metighetti, 
152,  Via  del  Babuino;  Garofoli,  No.  75, 
and  Luchetti,  25,  same  street;  Del 
Frate,  33,  Piazza  Nicosia ;  Fabri,  3,  Via 
di  Capo  le  Case,  1°  piano;  and  at  the 
Monte  di  Pietk,  where  there  are  always 
a  great  number  to  be  disposed  of  as 
unredeemed  pledges.  G.  Placidi,  50, 
Via  Margutta,  is  a  good  maker  of 
picture-frames. 

§  45.  Sellers  of  Antiquities. — Capo- 
bianchi.  Via  Babuino;  Innocenti,  78, 
79,  Piazza  Navona ;  Marches!  for  anti- 
quities, mediseval  objects,  majolica, 
&c.,  60,  Via  Condotti;  Depoletti,  31, 
Via  della  Fontanella  Borghese,  and  for 
coins  and  ancient  gems,  13  and  14,  Via 
di  Lconclno ;  Basse^cio,  42,  Via  Ba- 
buino. Cavaliere  Guidi,  Via  di  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  beyond  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
and  opposite  the  ch.  of  S.  Sisto,  being 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  intelli- 


gent excavators  at  Rome,  has  always  a 
large  collection  of  ancient  sculptures, 
inscriptions,  decorative  marbles,  and 
antique  ornaments  for  sale.  Cork  Models 
of  An:ient  MonumaUs — L.  Carotti,  32, 
VU  delle  Vite. 

§  46.  Baths. — Palazzo  Bernini,  Via 
Belsiana,  and  96,  Via  del  Babuino*  but 
inferior  to  those  in  most  large  towns. 

§  47.  Ciceroniy  Laquais  de  place,  &c, 
one  of  the  necessary  incumbrances  of 
the  stranger  at  Rome. — Most  of  the 
domestiques  de  place  at  the  hotels  have 
picked  up  enough  learning  to  guide 
the  casual  visitor  through  the  ordi* 
nary  routine  of  antiquarian  sights,  &c. ; 
but  there  is  a  superior  class  of  per- 
sons, men  of  education,  who  undertake 
to  accompany  parties,  and  who  may  be 
heard  of  at  many  of  the  bankers'. 
From  the  ordinary  ciceroni,  or  laquais 
de  place,  travellers  must  be  eautious 
in  receiving  their  dicta  as  authori^; 
in  other  respects,  and  especially  in 
their  dealings  wiUi  tradespeople,  they 
are  not  always  beyond  suspicion — ^they 
generally  expect  a  commission  for  all 
purchases  made  by  their  masters,  and 
the  less  the^  are  allowed  to  accompany 
them  in  their  dealings  the  better :  the 
charge  for  a  good  intelligent  laquais  de 
place  is  10  pauls  a  day. 

§  48.  Conveyance  of  Parcels  to  Eng- 
land.  Commission  Agents,  4'C' — ^Works  of 
art,  and  packages  in  general,  are  regu- 
larly despatched  to  England  by  the  dif- 
ferent English  bankers,  most  of  whom 
are  in  correspondence  with  Messrs.  J. 
and  K.  McCracken,  38,  Queen-street, 
Cannon-street,  London,  Messrs.  Free- 
bom  and  Co.,  Macbean  and  Co.,  and 
Plowden  and  Cholmeley,  despatch  pack- 
ages of  every  size  at  regular  intervals. 
Mr.  Shea,  1 1 ,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  who  can 
be  recommended  as  a  careful  agent,  is 
also  a  shipping  agent  to  England  and 
the  United  States.  Heavy  packages 
such  as  marbles,  statuary,  &c.,  are 
often  sent  from  Rome  to  Leghorn  for 
embarkation  in  sailing  vessels,  and  sel- 
dom reach  in  less  than  three  months,  the 
charge  being  one-third  less  than  if  sent 
by  the  steamers  to  London  and  Liver- 
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pool,  which  employ  about  ODe-third  of 
that  time,  now  that  regular  lines 
arrive  at  and  leave  Leghorn  3  times  a 
month ;  and,  with  more  regularity,  ex- 
pedition, and  less  risk  of  breakage,  to 
Southampton,  by  the  French  steamers 
between  Civita  Vecchia  and  Malta,  and 
from  thence  to  England  by  boats  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company : 
Messrs.  Macbean,  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Lowe  at  Civita  Vecchia,  have  recently 
established  an  agency  at  Malta  for  the 
latter  mode  of  conveyance.  Parcels 
may  also  be  forwarded  through  France 
by  the  Messageries  Imp^riales,  whose 
office  is  in  the  Via  della  Fontanella 
IJorghese,  when  expedition  is  an  object, 
but  the  charges  for  small  objects  are 
very  high ;  for  large  packa!ges,  the 
charge  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Paris, 
including  steamer  and  railway,  is  about 
20s.  a  cwt.,  and  the  time  employed  5 
days. 

§  49.  Sporting,  Hunting,  ^c, — Sports- 
men's licences,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing a  permission  to  .carry  arms,  are  now 
obtained  without  difficulty  from  the 
police  authorities,  at  a  charge  of  2  scndi ; 
a  permission,  however,  must  have  been 
previously  procured  from  the  French 
Prefect  of  Police  at  Rome  to  possess 
arms,  the  city  being  still  subject  to 
military  law.  This  favour  is  liberally 
accorded  to  our  countrymen  by  the 
French  authorities,  on  a  request  backed 
by  an  application  from  the  British  Con- 
sul. All  fire-arms  in  possession  of  tra- 
vellers are  detained  at  the  frontier, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Custom-house  at 
Home,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Director  of 
Police ;  they  are  returned  to  the  par- 
ties on  going  out  of  the  country ;  but  if 
for  sporting  {uso  di  caccia)  will  be  given 
to  the  owner  on  his  addressing  a  de- 
mand to  the  French  Prefet  de  Police : 
when  this  permission  is  obtained,  it 
must  be  sent  to  Monsignor  Direttore 
della  Polizia,  asking  at  the  same  time 
for  a  shooting  licence  (Jicenza  di  caccia\ 
which  costs  2  scudi.  The  principal 
sporting  about  Borne  is  boar-shootmg 
in  the  forests  of  Cisterna  and  Nettuno, 
snipe-shooting  in  the  marshy  valleys 
about  the  city  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ostia  and  Porto  in  the  winter,  and  quail- 


shooting  along  the  coast,  and  especially 
about  Porto  d'Anzio,  Fiumiciuo,  Palo, 
and  Santa  Severa,  the  two  latter  places 
being  more  accessible  by  railway,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  birds  in  May.  The  shooting 
season  in  the  Campagna  commences  in 
October,  and  continues  during  the  win- 
ter; but  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
quantity  of  game  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Koniau  markets  is  taken  in  nets,  such 
as  quails,  larks,  and  other  small  birds. 
No  market  in  Europe,  perhaps,  offers  a 
greater  variety  of  birds  than  that  of 
Rome,  and  certainly  none  where  the 
ornithologist  will  be  able  to  add  more 
species  to  his  collections.  Everything 
that  files  is  eaten  by  the  Romans. 

A  pack  of  hounds  has  been  re<»ntly 
re-established  after  a  suspension  for 
seven  years,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  Pontifical  authorities,  and  placed 
under  the  management  of  a  committee 
of  Roman  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
By  its  statutes  the  society  is  to  consist 
of  at  least  100  members  or  azionisti, 
each  paying  30  scudi  a  year,  and 
engaging  to  do  so  for  the  next  3 
years.  Hunting  limited  to  foxes,  only 
to  last  from  the  15th  of  November  to 
the  15th  of  March.  Strangers  are 
allowed  to  become  annual  members, 
but  as  such  cannot  take  any  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  society  or 
vote :  of  course  there  will  be  no  hin- 
drance ofiered  to  foreigners  remaining 
at  Rome  only  for  a  short  time  following 
the  hounds. 


§  50.  Protestant  Divine  WbraAtp.— 
English  Chapel  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo :  holtis  from  7  BO  to  800  persons. 
Divine  service  is  celebrated  every  Sun- 
day as  follows:  Holy  Communion  at 
9  A.M.;  Morning  Service,  with  Holy 
Communion,  at  11  a.m.  ;  and  Evening 
Service  at  3  p.m.  The  Holy  Commu- 
nion is  also  administered  on  all  the  great 
festivals.  There  is  service  on  every 
weekday  at  10  a.m.,  and  a  double  daily 
service  on  weekdays  after  Advent  at  10 
a.m.  and  3  p.m.  The  ch.  is  supported 
almost  exclusively  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  visitors,  there  W«^^ 
scarcely  any  memViCv^  o^  \3sv^  Cj\imx^>\ 
of  Englana  permakXieQ^X'j    i^iv^^oX  %. 


S  51.   THEATRES. — §  52.    FESTIVALS. 
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Rome.  The  subscriptions  are  collected 
by  the  clerk  at  the  residences  of  such 
persons  as  leave  their  names  at  the  ch. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that 
these  liberal  arrangements  are  not  met 
in  a  corresponding  spirit  by  many  whc 
attend  the  chapel,  numbers  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  free  ad- 
mission -who  are  able  to  contribute. 
The  subscription  is  at  the  rate  for  the 
whole  season  of  6  scudi  for  each  sit- 
ting. Attached  to  the  ch.  is  a  lend- 
ing library  of  religious  books,  which 
are  distributed  on  Sunday  to  such 
subscribers  to  the  ch.  as  may  apply 
for  them.  As  no  subscription  is  re- 
ceived, persons  using  the  books  would 
do  well  to  contribute  towards  keeping 
up  this  useful  foundation,  either  in 
the  shape  of  a  gift  of  money,  or  by 
donations  of  books,  &c.  &c.  The 
resident  clergyman  is  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
Woodward.  The  ch.  is  closed  from 
the  end  of  June  until  October.  There 
is  generally  Protestant  service  at 
the  Legation  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  the  resident 
Chaplain. 

For  the  regnlations  relative  to  the 
burials  of  Protestants,  funeral  charges, 
^c,  see,  at  p.  308,  after  Protestant 
Cemetery. 


§  51.  7:^tf«^r«.—TheTeatrodi  Apollo, 
in  the  Via  diTordinona,  near  the  bridge 
of  St.  Angelo,  for  grand  operas  and  the 
ballet  during  the  Carnival— the  two 
lower  tiers  of  boxes  are  generally  let 
for  the  season,  the  second  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Roman  nobility  and  public 
authorities ;  the  T.  Valle,  for  operas 
and  comedy ;  the  T.  Argentina,  in  the 
Via  della  Rotonda;  the  T.  Metas- 
tasio,  near  the  Ripetta,  for  comedy; 
the  T.  Capranica,  in  the  Piazza  Ca- 
pranica,  near  the  Piazza  Colonua,  for 
puppet-shows  or  Marionetti  during  the 
Carnival,  and  in  the  spring  for  comedy. 
There  are  some  minor  theatres  during 
the  Carnival.  The  popular  Fantoccini, 
which  were  forbidden  of  late  years, 
in  consequence  of  certain  allusions 
made  by  the  actors  to  passing  political 
events,  have  recently  been  resusci* 
tated  at  a  small  theatre,  lighted  with 


I  gas,  in  the  Piazza  della  Valle.  The 
price  of  admission  to  the  pit  in  the 
larger  theatres  is  from  3  to  4  panls. 
Persons  going  to  the  boxes  do  not  pay 
for  admittance  at  the  doors,  as  in  some 
other  towns  of  Italy.  A  box  costs  from 
15  to  20  pauls  a  night.  During  the 
season  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  one 
at  the  3  principal  theatres,  the  Apollo, 
Valle,  and  Argentina,  especially  at  the 
first.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  secure, 
if  possible,  a  part  of  a  box  for  the  car- 
nival, and  even  this  cannot  always  be 
accomplished.  The  performances  com- 
mence between  7^  and  8  o'clock. 


§  52.  Pvblic  Fesfwah.-'T\ie  Carnival 
commences,  properly  speaking,  after 
New  Year's  Day,  and  continues  until 
the  beginning  of  Lent ;  although  the 
gaieties  in  the  Corso  and  the  masking, 
when  permitted  by  the  police,  take 
place  only  during  the  last  10  days, 
always  excepting  the  Sundays  and 
Fridays.  On  the  Saturday  week  pre- 
ceding Ash  Wednesday,  •  the  opening 
of  the  festivities  is  announced  by  the 
tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol, 
after  which,  generally  between  3  and  4 
o'clock — but  this  depends  on  the  time 
of  sunset,  from  which  all  hours  are 
reckoned  connected  with  festivals — the 
Governor  of  Rome  proceeds  in  great 
pomp  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  fol- 
lowed by  the  senator  and  the  high 
municipal  authorities,  preceded  by  their 
guards  bearing  on  poles  the  pieces  of 
silk  and  embroidery  to  be  distributed 
afterwards  as  prizes  to  the  winners 
in  the  horse-races.  About  2  on  the 
other  days  the  crowd  assemble  in 
the  Corso,  where  the  pelting  witli 
comfits,  manufactured  for  the  purpose 
with  flour  and  plaster  of  Paris,  is  car- 
ried on  until  nightfall,  all  the  windows 
and  balconies  being  gaily  decked  ont 
and  filled  with  the  beau  monde.  The 
amusements  of  each  afternoon  end  with 
a  horse-race.  The  horses  have  no  riders, 
but  are  urged  on  by  balls  and  plates  of 
metal,  covered  with  sharp  spikes,  sus- 
pended from  their  backs.  The  prizes 
are  either  pieces  of  rich  velvet  or  sums 
of  money  varying  from  30  to  100  scudi, 
which  were  formerly  furnished  by  the 
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bygone  days,  eompriled  to 
f Jot  for  dM  amosoMBt  of  ^e 
tum  pofwhlioM.  The  bofsi 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  Cono  lf% 
a  ]neee  of  caoTas  stretched  * 
the  street  at  the  SipRsa  de' 
beri,  whidi  deriTCS  its  same 
the  Barbarr  horses  that  IuiikiIt 
teoded  for 'the  ^nxts.  The 
aad  the  last  2  dbjs  of  Ae  Canural  are 
the  most  exdtiii«r;  the  vhole  eitr  aeeois 
then  to  be  congregated  in  the  Gorso. 
The  dirersions  end  on  the  erening  of 
ShroTe  Tuesday,  vith  die  Mooco&^whtok 
everr  one  in  the  windovs  and  in  dw 
streets  appear  with  tapers,  and  endea* 
TOUT  to  blow  ont  the  limits  of  each 
other.  The  Gorso  is  illuminated  in  this 
way  from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
as  soon  as  the  last  horse-race  is  oxer, 
and  when  the  darkness  has  set  in,  the 
windows  of  the  booses  being  filled  with 
people  holding  lights  in  their  hands  z 
the  scene  is  one  of  the  most  pietniesqne 
and  extraordinary  attending  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Cami^aL  This  brilliant 
scene  doses  at  1  boor  after  the  Ave 
Maria,  or  about  7|  o'clock,  when  the 
middle  and  lower  ordeis  retire  to  the 
theatres,  and  the  higher  to  suppers 
given  by  the  principal  RoBan  fiunilies 
to  their  relations  and  intimate  friends, 
to  bury,  as  it  is  said,  the  GaraiTaL 
The  October  Fe^waL—Oa  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  in  October  the  people  as- 
semble about  the  MonteTestacdo,  where 
they  amuse  themselves  with  dandng  and 
games.  This  is  the  great  hfdiday  of 
kome,  and  nowhere  are  its  people 
seen  to  so  much  advantage.  The 
Artists*  Festival,  managed  bv  the  Ger- 
man Glttb,  takes  place  at  the  beginning 
of  May.  Artists  of  all  nations  assemble 
at  an  early  break^ist,  and  afterwards 
proceed  in  procession  to  some  pictu- 
resque ate  in  the  environs,  si^  as 
Gtrrbara,  4  m.  beyond  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore  and  near  the  Anio,  or  to  the 
environs  of  Fideme,  5  m.  outside  the 
Porta  Salara.  After  an  incantadon  to 
the  Sibyl,  singing,  speechifying,  and 
distributioo  of  mock  orders,  &c.,  there 
is  a  cold  dinner  about  1  p.m.,  followed 
by  horse-racing,  spear-throwing,  &e. 
neketi  for  the  dinner  are  confined  to  the 


TIk    priacipal    Ciurck 
and    /Wfcnotf   an   described 

of  the  foOoving  hasiBeas 


di  LAterano,   S^  llaria  If  agpcsc  & 
Andrea  ddle  Fntse,  S.  Antouo, 
Apoi^toli,  Ara  G«£.  SL  Gario  in  C 
^  Frautesea  ff-^insm.  Gesn,  S. 
cdloi,  S.  Maroo,  &  Maria  sofxa 
nerra,  S.  Maria  in  Talfiodla,  S. 
in  Vinooli,  &  T<— afinode^ 
Triniia  de*   Pdlegrini:    bnt  ^ 
vdler  wbo  takes  an  interest  in  the 
monies  of  tbc  Ghnreh  will  do  well 
provide  himself  with  the  Diark> 
'  an  Almanar  published  ammally  at 
jStamperia  Camerale:  it  eosts'l 
and  the  fostivals  for  erervdjnr 
year  in  the  difiovnt  chnit^es  of 
are  accurately  given  in  it:  or  with 
Ammee  UimrgUpte  k  Rome^  par  ie 
aone  BarUer  de  Jfoalavtt.  pnblished 
186S  at  Spithover's,  whic 
wnan  detailed  aeoonnt  of  the 
monies  as  well  as  useful  _ 
formation  on  rriics,  ecclesiastical 
tions,  &e.:  a  very  nsefiil  sj 
been  ndi^iled  at  Piale's  and  ^lithorer' 
newsrooms,  of  sticking  up,  at  the 
ginning  of  every  week,  a  list  of  all 
ceremonies  that  are  to  take  place, 
different  ag^ts  worth  seeing,  the 
seums  and  private  galleries  that 
open,  &C.,  on  each  day. 


s 
he- 


{  53.  Presmtatioms  to  tke  Pope. — At 
many  of  our  countxymen  may  desire 
to  be  presented  to  His  Holiness  during 
their  stay  at  Rome,  the  following  in- 
formation may  prove  usefuL 

All  fiweigners  dearing  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  must  have  an  ap- 
plication to  that  ^Seei  addressed  to 
MonsigmKne  Maestro  di  Camera,  or  Grand 
Ghamberlain,  by  the  representative  <^ 
their  country  to  the  Holy  See.  As  re- 
gards the  Fjiglish,  who  have  no  such 
official  (the  &itish  Gonsul  not  being 
considered  as  a  diplomatic  agent  by 

!the  authorities  at  the  Vatican),   and 
especially  Protestants,  the  a^^Vcat^ntk 

I  must  be  made  ^hjrau!^^  «oi&»  v^««^< 
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channel.  British  Roman  Catholics  will 
experience  no  difficulty  through  the 
functionaries  attached  to  the  Papal 
Court  amongst  their  ecclesiastical 
countrymen  settled  at  Rome.^  As  to 
Americans,  there  being  a  minister  ac- 
credited from  the  United  States,  they 
■will  only  have  to  follow  the  same  rou- 
tine as  other  foreigners. 

Gentlemen  are  received  in  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Pope  on  week-days ; 
ladies  only  on  Sundays,  and  in  one  of 
the  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  it  being 
contrary  to  etiquette  to  admit  females, 
except  of  Hoyal  blood,  into  his  Holi- 
ness's  apartments. 

Persons  soliciting  to  be  presented 
are  informed  generally  a  few  days 
before,  aaA  by  a  notice  from  the 
Maestro  di  Camera,  that  they  will  be 
received  at  a  certain  hour,  in  general 
about  midday ;  they  can  either  present 
themselves  in  uniform  or  in  evening 
dress;  they  are  ushered  individually 
into  the  Pope's  cabinet  by  the  Maestro 
di  Camera.  It  is  the  etiquette  that 
Protestants  should  show  the  same  mark 
of  respect  to  His  Holiness  as  they  do  on 
being  presented  to  their  own  sovereign, 
by  kissing  his  hand.  Roman  Catholics 
will  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  towards 
the  head  of  their  Church  to  kiss  the 
Pope's  foot  or  knee,  or  to  make  such  an 
obeisance  as  to  show  they  desire  to  do  so. 
The  mode  of  addressing  His  Holiness 
is,  in  Italian,  Santita  or  Santo  Padre ;  in 
French,  which  the  present  Pope  speaks 
fluently,  Sainteti  or  Saint  Pere, 

The  presentation  of  ladies,  except  in 
the  case  of  crowned  heads  or  royal  prin- 
cesses, only  takes  place  on  Sundays, 
after  the  Fope's  dinner-hour.  They 
assemble  in  one  of  the  upper  halls 
of  the  Vatican  Museum,  generally  in 
the  apartment  which  formerly  con- 
tained the  pictures,  and  can  bring  their 
children  with  them,  as  is  generally 
done  to  obtain  the  benediction  of  His 
Holiness;  arranged  in  a  line  as  at 
most  continental  presentations.  The 
Pope,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
Camerieri  Segrett\  or  under-chamber- 
lains,  who  introduces  them,  walks 
past  each,  addressing  them  kindly, 
and  giving,  when  asked,  his  benedic- 
tion, a  favour  highly  prized  of  course 


by  all  Roman  Catholics,  who  generally 
avail  themselves  of  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  have  rosaries  and  crucinxes 
blessed.  Ladies  must  appear  in  black 
dresses  and  veils,  and  be  punctual  at 
the  place  and  hour  appointed  in  the 
notification  from  the  Maestro  di 
Camera.  It  is  usual  to  give  a  small 
gratuity  to  the  messenger  who  conveya 
the  latter  document  to  the  addresses  of 
the  persons  to  be  presented. 


§  54.   ROMAN  NOBILITY,  TITLES, 
BANKS,  &C. 

One  of  the  frequent  subjects  of  in- 
quiry amongst  our  countrymen  who 
reside  at  Rome  regards  the  history  and 
constitution  of  its  nobility,  the  rela- 
tive ranks  in  society,  and  how  these 
ranks  are  determined.  As  there  is  no 
book  in  which  this  information  can  be 
readily  obtained,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  a  work  like  this,  whose  object 
is  to  convey  information  on  all  matters 
that  can  interest  the  British  visitor, 
to  insert  a  brief  notice  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  the  foreigner 
should  be  informed  that  the  institu- 
tion of  nobles,  or  what  we  designate 
under  the  general  term  of  nobility ,  is 
very  different  in  Italy  from  what  it  is 
in  our  own  country,  where  the  deeigna- 
tion  of  nobleman  is  confined  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  peerages  of  the  three 
kingdoms  or  their  more  immediate 
relatives,  and  to  which  thay  have 
been  raised  either  in  their  own  persons 
or  in  that  of  their  ancestors  by  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  in  reward  for 
services  rendered  to  the  country  at 
large.  In  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  as 
in  many  towns  of  Italy*  the  nobility  is 
a  purely  municipal  creation  or  insti- 
tution,— the  civic  authorities  acting 
independently  of  the  sovereign  almost 
as  the  Court  of  Aldermen  of  London 
or  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh, 
in  their  corporate  capacities,  might, 
but  having  no  power  to  confer  titles, 
properly  speaking  ;  and  so  it  has  hap- 
pened, as  we  have  stated  in  another 
of  these  Guides  ( Handbook  of  Cent.  Italy  ^ 
pp.  176,  189),  that  several  towns  of 
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Tuscany,  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
right  of  creating  nobles,  by  inscribing 
their  names  on  a  register  pompously 
designated  as  the  Libro  <fOro,  had  car- 
ried this  practice  to  an  absurdly  ridi- 
culous extent.  In  thus  dubbing  ple- 
beians with  nobility,  such  municipali- 
ties have  had  no  right  to  affix  the  titles 
which  have,  in  so  many  instances, 
been  abusively  assumed,  especially  by 
foreigners,  and  by  none  more  fre- 
quenUy  than  by  our  own  countrymen, 
in  general  so  ayid  of  this  kind  of  dis- 
tinction and  flimsy  illustration. 

The  abuse  in  creating  nobles  by  the 
municipality  of  Rome  (the  Senator 
and  Conservators)  had  become  so  great 
in  the  last  century  that  Benedict  XIV. 
found  it  necessary  to  place  a  limit  on 
it.  By  a  decree  issued  in  1746 — the 
bull  headed  Urbem  Bomam  —  it  was 
ordered  that  no  one  in  future  should  be 
added  to  the  roll  of  nobility  who  had 
not  by  themselves  or  their  ancestors 
filled  certain  high  municipal  functions, 
and  fixing  the  number  of  nobles  at 
187  at  the  period  in  question,  to  be 
designated  as  the  Roman  Patriciate — U 
Fatrisiato  Romano  —  out  of  whom  60 
were  selected  of  the  most  ancient  and 
celebrated  families,  under  the  name 
of  Conscript  Nobles  {Nobili  Conscriiii), 
It  was  further  decreed  that  hereafter 
no  one  should  be  added  to  the  Patri- 
ziato  Romano  who  had  not  rendered 
important  services  to  the  city,  and 
whose  name  was  to  be  submitted  before- 
hand to  a  commission,  entitled  the  Con- 
gregazione  Araldica,  for  their  approval 
aud  sanction,  always  excepting  mem- 
bers of  the  fiunily  of  the  reigning  Pon- 
tiflf. 

At  present,  therefore,  the  Roman 
nobility  consists,  according  to  the  last 
published  list,  of  about  180  persons, 
under  the  general  designation  of  Fatri- 
ziato  Romano,  out  of  which  have  been 
selected  60  of  the  most  noble  and  heads 
of  families  under  that  of  NobSi  Con- 
scritti. 

Titles  of  Nobility.  —  As  we  have 
already  stated,  the  municipal  body 
of  theCapitol«  in  granting  letters  of  no- 
bility, possesses  no  right  of  conferring 
titles.    The  titles  borne  by  the  Roman 


nobles  are  those— 1st,  of  Princes  and 
Dukes,  officically  designated  as  Roman 
Barons  (borons  J^nnani),  but  mon 
generally  known  as  Roman  Princes 
{Frincipi  Romani)  ;  2nd,  of  Marquiset 
and  Counts  {Marchesi  and  Conti)  ;  3rd, 
of  Knights  or  Chevaliers  {Cavalien\  a 
designation  given  individually  to  all 
who  wear  a  Roman  Order,  to  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  very  generally  to  younger 
sons  of  the  titled  nobility.  Most  of  the 
Roman  Princes  have  derived  their 
titles  from  the  Popes  of  their  re- 
spective families :  such  are  the  Bnon-^ 
compagnis,  Borgheses,  Aldobrandinis, 
Rospigliosis,  Altieris,  Chigis,  Cor- 
sinis,  and  Brasc-his ;  others  from  im- 
perial or  royal  creations,  as  the  Co- 
lonnas,  Dorias,  Odescalchb,  and  Caesa- 
rinis ;  a  third  class  from  investiture 
by  the  Pope,  as  by  any  other  tem- 
pHoral  sovereign,  as  the  Caetanis,  Mas- 
simos,  and  Gabriellis ;  whilst  a  fourth 
category  embraces  those  Princes  who 
have  acquired  their  honours  by  the 
weight  of  their  purses  in  purchasing 
ancient  fiefs  which  carried  with  them 
ducal  or  princely  titles,  but  to 
assume  which  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope  was  always  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary. These  latter  titles  are  gene- 
rally possessed  by  noci  homines^  who 
have  accumulated  wealth  in  trade,  the 
Torlonias,  Graziolis,  &c;  and  it  is 
by  the  latter  means  ifisX  some  foreign- 
ers have  succeeded  of  late  years  in 
obtaining  the  titles  of  Roman  Princes. 
None  of  the  ducal  or  princely  titles 
are  of  very  remote  date ;  the  oldest  is 
probably  that  of  the  Duke  of  Ser- 
moneta,  the  talented  head  of  the 
great  baronial  house  of  Caetani.  The 
princely  titles  of  the  Orsinis  and 
Colonnas  date  from  the  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries :  amongst  the  last  cre- 
ated Princes  by  the  Pope  are  the 
merchant  brothers  Torlonia. 

As  to  the  titles  of  Marquises  and 
Counts,  it  is  probable  that  several 
who  bear  them  would  find  it  difficult 
to  exhibit  their  diplomas  of  creation : 
many  of  them  derive  them  possibly 
from  small  feudal  tenures.  It  is  well 
known  with  what  laxity  titles  of 
tliis  kind  were  created;  vn.  «fttafe  ^1 
the  proyVucaa,  2&  ^^  \>^vs^fe  "«^^  '^ 
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case  in  certain  parts  of  France,  every 
head  of  a  family  of  noble  blood 
assumed  the  title  of  Marquis ;  indeed, 
it  is  stated  that,  in  the  March  of{ 
Ancona,  when  Sixtus  V.,  who  was  a 
native  of  it,  was  importuned  by^  his 
countrymen  for  honorific  distinctions, 
he  granted  the  right  of  bearing  the 
title  of  Count  to  all  of  noble  blood 
at  the  period.  In  addition  to  the 
nobility  inscribed  on  the  Libro  cTOro 
of  the  Capitol,  there  exists  at  Rome  a 
large  class  of  provincial  nobles. 

Ranks,  —  Touching  the  respective 
ranks  of  the  Roman  Patricians,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  convey  precise  rules 
to  the  foreign  visitor.  In  Roman  society. 
Cardinals,  as  PrincesoftheChurch,take 
the  first  place ;  and  according  to  the 
respective  orders  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons  to  which  they  belong,  and 
in  each  order  to  the  date  of  their 
creation,  except  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State,  who,  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy,  is  allowed  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  members  of  his  particular  order. 
Princes  and  Dukes  come  next — and, 
although  not  always  strictly  followed, 
in  the  order  of  their  creation,  as  with 
the  members  of  the  British  Peerage, 
always  excepting  the  heads  of  the 
Colonna  and  Orsini  families,  who,  in 
their  quality  of  hereditary  Princes  at- 
tending on  the  throne  {Prvncipi  Assise 
tenti  al  /Soglio),  take  precedence  of  all 
their  compeers.  Adopting  this  view, 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  princely 
houses  will  stand  in  the  following 
order,  according  to  their  date  of 
creation  —  to  each  name  is  annexed 
the  feudal  title  of  the  individual,  and 
the  approximate  date  of  its  being  con- 
ferred on  their  respective  families :  thus 
— Caetani,  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  dates 
from  1503 ;  Buoncompagni,  Duke 
of  Sora,  Prince  of  Piombmo,  1580; 
Borghese,  Prince  of  Sulmona,  1601 ; 
Ottobuoni,  Duke  of  Fiano,  1601 ; 
Lante,  Duke  of  Bomarzo,  1631;  Doria 
Pamphily,  Prince  of  Landi,  1644; 
Ghigi,  Prince  of  Campagnano,  1655; 
Altieri,  Prince  ofViano,  1670;  Strozzi, 
Duke  of  Bagnolo,  1685;  Pallavicini, 
Prince  of  Gallicano,  1688 ;  Odescalchi, 
Duke  of  Bracciano  and  Sirmio,  1.689  ; 


extinct,  but  re-established  in  favour  of 
the  Milanese  family  of  Erba,  who 
married  the  last  heiress;  Sforza. 
Duke  Sforza-Cesarini,  1697 ;  Rus- 
poli.  Prince  of  Cervetri,  1709 ;  Aldo- 
brandini,  by  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  the  last  Prince  created 
in  1717,  Prince  of  Rossano  in  1769  ; 
Santa  Croce,  Duke  of  Oliveto,  1718; 
Rospigliosi,  Prince  of  Zagarolo,  1722  ; 
Corsini,  Duke  of  Casigliano,  1731  ; 
Barberini,  Prince  of  Palestrina,  1 738  ; 
Gabrielli,  Prince  of  Prosede,  1762; 
Braschi,  Duke  of  Nemi,  1781  ;  Mas- 
simo, Prince  of  Arsoli,  1826;  Mas- 
simo, Duke  of  Rignano,  1828;  Tor- 
Ionia,  Duke  of  Poli,  1847  ;  Torlonia, 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Civitella  Cesi, 
1840;  Prince  del  Drago,  1851 ;  Har- 
douin,  Duke  of  Gallese,*  1862;  and 
Bandini,  Prince  Giustiniani  Bandini, 
1863.  The  Dukes  Salviati,  Grazzioli, 
&c.,  derive  their  titles  from  foreign 
fie&  and  creations  ;  and,  although 
nobles,  cannot  strictly  be  considered 
as  Roman  Princes. 

With  'respect  to  the  minor  Roman 
nobles.  Marquises,  Counts,  &c.,  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  any  general  rule  by 
giving  a  list  of  them  in  the  order  of 
precedence ;  perhaps  in  society  that  of 
age  will  be  the  safest.  An  exception, 
however,  must  be  made  as  regards 
four  families — the  Marquises  of  Pa- 
trizzi,  Serlupi,  Sacchetti,  and  Theo- 
doli — who  occupy  an  intermediate  posi- 
ition  between  the  Roman  Princes  and 
inferior  nobility,  under  the  name  of 
Nobles  of  the  Canopy  {Nobili  del  Bal- 
dacchino),  from  having,  amongst  other 
privileges,  that  of  exhibiting  the 
throne  of  the  Princes  and  Dukes  in 
their  antechambers. 

As  to  the  political  privileges  of  the 
Roman  Patricians  generally,  they  have 
been  much  reduced  in  modem  times  ; 
still,  and  owing  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  they 
are  the  owners  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  landed  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  the  in- 

*  The  person  who  now  bears  this  title  was  a 
French  officer,  who  married  the  last  Duchess 
d'Altemps,  and  from  whose  inherituig  the  feudal 
property  of  that  family  Plus  IX.  re-established 
the  Ducal  title  ^  his  favour. 
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comes  of  a  few  exceeding  100,000 
scadi  (20,000  guineas)  annually.  They 
possess  the  finest  palaces,  on  the  fronts 
of  which  they  are  entitled  to  place  the 
armorial  shields  of  the  reigpiinff  Pontiff 
and  of  the  municipality,  the  em- 
blazoned S.  P.  Q.  R.,  a  right  also  en- 
joyed by  all  foreigpi  diplomatic  agents. 
They  hold  the  highest  offices  at  the 
Pope's  Court.  They  enjoy  reserved 
places  at  all  the  great  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies.  The  Princes  and  Dukes 
maintain  in  their  antechambers  the 
throne  and  canopy  or  baldacchmo,  a 
souvenir  of  their  once  feudal  or  baro- 
nial jurisdiction,  and  are  privileged  to 
bear  a  blue  silk  umbrella  on  public  oc- 
casions, as  the  Cardinals  do  a  red  one.  In 
point  of  ancient  lineage,  the  Caetanis, 
Oolonnas,  Orsinis,  and  Massimos  can 
perhaps  trace  the  longest  and  most 
historical  line  of  ancestors;  but  it 
would  be  a  loss  of  time  to  discuss  the 
claim  of  the  latter,  as  some  have  done, 
to  a  descent  from  Fabius  Maximus, 
although  they  have  added  as  heraldic 
motto  to  their  armorial  bearings  the 
celebrated  Cunctando  restituit  of 
Eanins ;  as  it  would  be  idle  to  examine 
the  pretensions  of  the  Santa  Croces  to 
be  descended  from  Valerius  Publicola, 
or  the  Mutis  from  Mntius  Scsevola. 
Many  of  the  great  baronial  families 
of  mediaeval  lS)me  no  longer  exist — 
the  Savellis,  Frangipanis,  Crescenzis, 
Contis,  &c.,  ar^ow  extinct. 

It  is  a  general  usage  amongst  the 
princely  houses  of  Rome  for  the  head 
to  assume  the  name  of  the  family  only, 
and  the  eldest  son  on  his  marriage 
the  title  of  their  hereditary  fief— thus. 
Prince  Borghese's  eldest  son  is  Prince 
of  Sulmona  ;  Prince  Piombino's,  Duke 
of  Sora ;  Prince  Chigi's,  Prince  of  Cam- 
p.igrnano;  Prince  Doria's,  Prince  of 
Valmontone  ;  Duke  Massimo's,  Duke 
of  Rignano,  &c.  The  rule,  however, 
is  not  absolute,  for  the  Duke  of  Ser- 
moneta's  eldest  son  bears  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Teano,  a  Neapolitan  fief  of 
the  Caetanis.* 

*  The  BditoT  has  received  the  following  note 
on  the  Roman  nobility  from  a  friend,  the  talented 
head  of  one  of  Its  most  illastrious  families,  which 
m^  prove  Interesting  to  the  English  visitor:— 
*•  Xlie  great  barons,  tnch  as  the  Golonoas,  Cm- 


As  to  ecclesiastical  titles  and  ranks: 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  are  allowed 
by  courtesy  to  take  precedence  of 
Roman  Prmces  and  Dukes;  but  not 
prelates  in  general,  whose  ranks  are 
determined  by  the  offices  they  hold  in 
the  ecclesiastical  or  administrative 
hierarchy.  A  simple  Prelate,  gene- 
rally designated  as  Monsignore,  is  en- 
titled to  precedence  over  priests  alone. 
It  is  quite  an  error  amongst  foreign  vi- 
sitors to  Rome  to  consider  every  prelate 
as  a  Bishop,  and  to  place  them,  as  has 
often  occurred  in  English  socie^,  even 
before  British  peers  of  high  rank  and 
old  fieimily,  and  who  have  occupied  the 
highest  posts  in  the  Queen's  service. 

As  regards  the  rules  of  rank  amongst 
diplomatists,  they  are  the  same  at 
Rome  as  elsewhere.  Ambassadors,  of 
course,  as  the  immediate  representa- 
tives of  their  sovereigns,  take  th« 
first  place,  and  ought  even  of  Car- 
dinals, although  tlie  latter  privilege 
is  genarally  waived  in  favour  of  the 
members  of  the  Sacred  College.  Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary  go  before  Roman 
Princes;  not  so  ministers  resident, 
charges  d*afiaires,  &c.,  although  those 

tanis,  Orsinis,  kc^  held  their  flefis  as  a  sort  of 
Sovereign  Princes,  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
Capitoline  nobility.  Many  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, were  of  very  ancient  lineage,  snch  as  the 
Haasimis,  Mntis,  Patrizzis,  &c  As  the  Gapit»> 
line  families  QfobiU  ContcrUtC)  became  extinct^ 
and  enough  did  not  remain  to  famish  the  Con- 
$ervaUn'i,  whc  were  appointed  by  drawing  lots 
from  among  them,  the  mrniidpality  or  Com^ 
mufu  di  Jtoma  added  to  them  many  other  noble 
families,  who  were  designated  as  Nobili  JtcriUi, 
and  afterwards  others  of  lower  rank.  At  every 
period  the  Senator  of  Uome  held  his  nomination 
from  the  Pope.  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  deprived  the 
barons  of  their  feudal  rights,  and  so  destroyed 
the  Camera  dei  BarotU,  without  giving  than 
any  compensation. 

"The  name  of  Mnnfcipaltty,  or  Mtmfdpio, 
was  given  by  Pius  IX.  to  what  was  formeriy 
called  the  Comname  di  Boma ;  at  the  same  time, 
a  new  Libro  d'Oro  for  tlie  Capitoline  nobility  was 
created  by  Cardinal  Altieri  mixing  up  with  the 
Nobili  ConKriUi  the  old  baronial  iamilies.  who 
were  not  much  flattered  at  the  proceeding ;  and 
many  others  of  recent  origin.  In  some  cases  of 
low  extraction. 

"  Prqierly  speaking,  the  head  of  each  noble 
family  should  bear  the  most  ancient  title  Iwlong- 
ing  to  his  iMmse,  and  the  eldest  son,  <mi  his  mar« 
riag^  the  second  in  point  of  antiquity.  These 
titles  are  sometimes  the  fkmily  name  (in  the 
case  of  the  Caetanis).  and  aocnfttisDAa  4«(N:«^ 
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of  some  of  the  small  German,  and  still 
less  important  South  American  States, 
pretend  to  do  so. 

In  the  relations  of  English  with  the 
Roman  nobility,  it  will  be  the  safest 
and  most  polite  coarse  to  give  prece- 
dence to  Cardinals  and  Roman  Princes 
before  members  of  the  British  peerage. 
But  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  do  the 
same  as  regards  the  ordinary  prelates, 
monsisnori,  &c.,  and  all  the  minor 
ranks  w  Marquises,  Counts,  &c.,  many 
of  whom  possess  no  real  claim  to  the 
titles  they  assume,  especially  the 
younger  sons,  who  often  will  take  the 
title  of  the  heads  of  their  family,  their 
proper  designation  being  dei  Conti^  or 
dei  Marchesi,  It  is  thus  that  as  many 
as  half-a-dozen  Marquises  and  Counts 
may  be  found  to  belong  to  one  family. 
The  assumption  of  the  title  of  Prince  or 
Duke  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
baronial  families  is  equally  unautho- 
riaed,  although  they  will  always  rank 
as  Princes'  or  Dukes'  sons. 

§  55.  Municipal  Government. — The 
proTince  of  the  Comarca  of  Rome 
contained,  according  to  the  last 
census,  a  Pop.  of  about  326,509,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  city.  It  embraces 
the  districts  Tivoli,  Subiaco,  Palestrina, 
the  towns  of  Frascati,  Albano,  and  the 
Agro  Romano,  or  the  district  more 
immediately  adjoining  the  city.  The 
Comarca  is  sovemed  by  a  president, 
always  a  cardinal,  his  authority  only  ex- 
tending to  the  country  outside  the  walls 
of  Rome,  the  city  itself  being  under  the 
direction  of  the  municipal  body  and 
the  director-general  of  police.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  Comarca  is  assisted  by 
aeouncilof  men  of  property  and  fiunily, 
appointed  by  the  government. 

The  municipal  body  of  tibe  capital 
consists  of  a  senator  (idways  belonging 
to  one  of  the  high  patrician  families), 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Pope  for 
6  years,  but  may  be  continued,  of  8 
conservators  {conservatori),  and  of  40 
councillors.  The  conservators  and 
councillors  have  been  in  the  first  in- 
stance named  by  the  government,  but 
are  in  future  to  be  elected  by  their  own 
A?i/r  irjtA  the  adjanclion  of  2  delegates 
^r?m  each  of  the  Rioni  or  qnarten  of 


the  city ;  their  time  of  office  is  also  for 
6  years,  but  they  can  be  re-elected,  one 
hsdf  going  out  by  rotation  every  3rd 
year.  The  duties  of  the  senator  and 
his  council  are  purely  municipal,  the 
police  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Di- 
rector-General. By  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  municipal  body,  one  half  of 
the  conservators  and  councillors  must 
be  selected  from  the  nobility  and  large 
proprietors,  the  other  amongst  the  middle 
classes  and  the  tradespeople.  The  mu- 
nicipality hold,  their  meetings  at  the 
Capitol,  the  Guildhall  or  Hdtel  de  Ville 
of  modem  Rome. 

The  police  of  Rome  is  entirely  under 
the  Director-General  of  Police,  a  high 
functionary,  subordinate  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  who  has  the  prisons  and 
inferior  criminal  courts  in  his  attri- 
butions. Under  him  are  the  presi- 
dents of  the  14  Rioni,  who  are  selected 
amongst  the  noble  faniilies ;  they  must 
have  received  a  legal  education,  and 
are  charged  with  the  surveillance  of 
their  different  quarters :  they  enjoy  also 
a  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  to  the 
amount  of  5  scudi ;  but  the  secret  and 
political  police,  as  well  as  the  pass- 
port department,  are  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  Director- 
General,  whose  residence  and  offices 
are  in  the  palace  of  Monte  Citorio. 


§  56.  The  Population  of  Rome  at 
Easter  of  1863  was  201,161,  exclusive  of 
strangers,  according  to  the  official  re- 
turns. It  has  been  gradually  increasing 
for  the  last  10  years.  It  was  153,000 
in  1 800,  froni  which  it  decreased  gradu- 
ally until  1813,  when  it  was  only 
117,900;  from  then  to  1854  it  has 
been  constantly  on  the  increase,  when  it 
reached  1 78,042.  The  average  number 
of  births  in  the  last  10  years  has  been 
5664,  and  of  deaths  6138 ;  showing  that 
the  increase  in  the  population  has  arisen 
from  immigration.  The  number  of 
priests  (including  34  cardinals  and  36 
bishops)  and  friars  is  4463,  and  of  nuns 
2031.  The  resident  Jewish  population 
is  4490 :  they  are  still  compelled  to  live 
in  the  Ghetto,  or  Jews'  quarter — a  bar- 
baroQS  system,  on!;}  now  U>  )Qe  msx  Vv^ 
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in  the  States  of  the  Chareh,  although 
a  relaxation  of  that  rigid  rule  has  been 
recently  made,  by  allowing  some  of  the 
most  respectable  to  have  shops  and 
counting-houses  beyond  the  precincts 
of  their  filthy  quarter.  There  were 
only  311  resident  Protestants.* 

The  streets  of  Rome  are  in  general 
narrow,  and  paved  with  small  pyra- 

*  The  following  table  of  the  present  population 
of  the  Eternal  City  (exdading  viators  and  the 
French  garrison)  may  Interest  the  statistical 
inquirer: — 

Cardinals 34 

Bishops 36 

Priests  and  persons  in  holy  orders  .  .  1457 
Pupils  destined  for  holy  orders  ....   367 

Monks  and  friars 2569 

Nuns,  Sisters  of  Charity,  &c.      .     .     .       2031 

Papils  in  collies 660 

Female  pupils  in  schools  and  nmineries      .  1674 
i'ersons  employed  in  charitable  establish-  )  2^27 
ments:  men  947,  women  1180     .     .     3 

Number  of  families 40,827 

„  males 90,024 

.  females 87,819 

„  married  men       ....    30,235 

n  married  women  ....     28,201 

^  umnarrled  males      .     .     .    59,015 

„  mimarried  females   .     .     .    50,1 7 1 

Soldiers 5,175 

IMsoners 387 

Heterodox,  chiefly  Protestants  .     .     .     .311 

Jews 4490 

In  1863  the  increase  of  the  population  had 
been  4083,  chiefly  arising  from  immigration  from 
the  provinces  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  annual  births  amount  to      .  2*8    per   100. 
„       deaths  for  men    .     .3*26         „ 
^  „        women    .  2-74         „ 

„  „        priests     .  2-30         „ 

^  „        monks     .  0-92         „ 

„  „        nuns  .     .  0-60         „ 

There  are  56  convents  for  men,  and  71  for  fe- 
males; 19  colleges  with  660  pupils;  and  58  es- 
tabllshmoits  directed  by  nuns,  for  the  education 
of  females,  with  1674  pupils. 

The  most  numerous  religious  orders  (males) 
are:^— 

Franciscans:  Observant  friars .  .  .  201 
„  Reformed  ....  126 
„  Conventuals  ....      84 

„  Buonaventurists      .     .      44 

455 

Capadns 193 

Dominicans 137 

Carmelites 123 

Benedictines  and  OUvetans 58 

Caraaldolese,  CSstcft'clanfl,  &C.      ....    115 

Jesuits 344 

Cancms  regular,  Theatins^  Lomarchi,  &C.  .    228 

Oratorians 24 

■    Of  females  or  nuns : — 

Sacre  Oonr 133 

Dooiinlcaiis 125 

Tsrerians 99 

BenedJcOneg 174 

Obuis0e^  or  i^SaDta  CbUum  ,     ...    109 


midal  masses  of  lava,  quarried  near 
I'Acquacetosa,  beyond  the  basilica  of 
San  Paolo,  and  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  the 
tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella,  on  the  Via 
Appia:  the  Corso  and  the  Via  del 
Borgo,  the  street  leading  to  St.  Peter's, 
are  the  only  ones  which  have  a  foot- 
pavement  on  the  sides.  TJiey  were 
for  the  most  part  lighted  with  oil- 
lamps;  but  of  late  years  the  streets 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
the  Corso,  and  many  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  have  been  lighted  with 
gas,  as  ultimately  the  entire  city  will  be, 
thanks  to  an  English  company,  who 
have  erected  very  extensive  works  on 
the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Several 
of  the  main  lines  of  streets  are  long  and 
handsome,  broken  by  frequent  open 
spaces,  or  piazzas.  The  town  is  well 
drained  by  a  network  of  sewers  chiefly 
on  lines  of  the  ancient  Cloaccf, 

§  57.  Books  on  Rome, — As  no  city 
has  had  so  many  books  written  on 
its  history,  topography,  arts,  and  in- 
stitutions as  Rome,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  notice  the  thousandth  part  of 
them  in  a  work  like  the  present ;  we 
must  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to' 
point  out  those,  chiefly  of  modem  date, 
which  will  be  the  most  useful  in  afford- 
ing accurate  information  to  our  country- 
men who  resort  to  the  Eternal  City  on 
its  monuments,  antiquities,  works  of 
art,  &c.  We  have,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  endeavoured  to  incorporate  in 
the  present  volume  all  that  will  be 
required  by  the  great  majority  of 
visitors. 

Of  the  more  modem  monument-s  of 
Rome,  the  late  Professor  Nibby's  Roma 
Modemi,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1839,*  will  be 
found  perhaps  the  most  detailed  and 
accurate  description.  It  forms  a  suite 
to  his  more  elaborate  work,  the  Roma 
Antica,  Both  have  been  in  some  mea- 
sure reproduced  in  an  English  form 
by  Mr.  Donovan,  a  clergyman  of  the 
convent  of  SS.  Apostoli,  who  has  added 
details  on  various  subjects,  more  parti- 
cularly connected  with  English  history^ 
and  of  interest  ^»  "ftTv^a.^  vtttN^^jfit^^ 

daAnton\o«\\>\s:y,^^Q\».«^-  -»«a>*.^»K»- 
Parie  U.  MoAernau 
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H»lil)»^M«  rtidl  v«Miiil»l|i  ill  t»AHy  tlUlttl.*^ 

Of  ll»M  l*nl»iiu*«  of  lh>mt«,  M.  Leta- 

iHHlll^'n  /•k^tf*'*'*  ♦^*'  /^'Wii^  Modeme,  3 
VmI«,  4IMu  tthlmUMh  If<^  unflnished  by 
lU  HiJlluir,  i»«  «•»!»  »"«»*  complete  work. 
Of  (hit  inntiiiiorable  guide-books  in 
tUlbilii  K»'i«u**l»i  tt»<i  English,  the  greater 
ittiiiilNjf  limy  l>«  iald  to  be  more  or  less 
I'MhWiilucilomi  of  that  published  by 
Vimi,  In  the  lost  century.  We  must  ex- 
««««i)t  ihoiCf  however,  of  Fea  and  Mel- 
(thiorH,  which  have  greater  claims  to 
originality,  their  authors  having  been 
men  of  learning  and  original  research. 
Th«  Boma  e  ami  Contomi  of  the  latter 
author  (of  which  a  new  edition  by 
Stgnor  Mercurj)  is  perhaps,  for  the  in- 
formation it  contains,  the  best  guide 
that  has  hitherto  appeared,  but  the 

general  arrangement  is  defective,  t 
obello's  Guide  de  Rome  is  one  of 
the  latest,  but  it  is  full  of  errors, 
and  written  in  a  disagreeably  pedan- 
tic style.  Of  Plattner's  and  Uhrlich's 
abridgment  of  the  Beschreibung  we  will 
fpeak  hereafter.  The  most  recent 
work  of  this  kind  we  have  seen.  Dr. 
Braun*s  Rambles  through  Rome,X  form- 
ing Ae  first  part  of  his  book  entitled 
Rums  and  Museums  of  Rome,  and  trans 
lated  by  its  author  into  English,  is  in 
a  great  measure  a  r€smn€  of  Canina's 
views  on  the  ancient  monuments,  ar- 
ranged according  to  localities,  and 
spread  over  five  days'  excursions. 

The  modem  writers  on  the  topo- 
graphy, monuments,  &c.,  of  ancient 
Rome  may  be  classed  under  two  heads 
— ^the  Italians  and  the  Germans.  The 
latter,  of  the  school  of  Niebuhr  and 
Bunsen,  have  printed  much  on  the 
subject,  but  in  a  spirit  of  contradiction 
to  ail  archseologists  of  the  Italian  school 
who  preceded  them  in  the  same  branches 
of  research. 

Amongst  the  Italians  the  great  autho- 
rity of  the  present  day   is  the  late 

•  Borne  Ancient  and  Modern,  by  the  Very- 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Donovan,  DJ>.      4  vols.  8vo. 

Borne,  1842.  _  .  «    ^      . 

t  Guida  Metodica  di  Roma,  e  cnioi  Gontorni, 
dal  March.  G.  MelchiorrL     1  vol.  12ino.    Boma. 

1856.  ,„         .     „    .. 

t  The  Bulns  and  Musetnns  of  Rome,  by  Emil 

^raun.    1  vol.  12mo.    Brooswick,  1854.  1 


Commander  Ganina,  the  president  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
most  eminent  among  the  Roman  archse- 
ologists of  modern  times :  he  has 
illustrated  the  ancient  monuments  of 
the  city  in  an  admirable  manner, 
uniting  as  he  did  tlie  talents  and  in- 
formation of  the  antiquarian  and  scho- 
lar with  those  of  the  architect,  his 
more  immediate  profession.  Of  Ca- 
nina's works  the  most  generally  useful 
will  be  found  his  Indicazione  Tqpo^ 
grafica ;  ♦  accompanied  by  a  large  map, 
it  forms  an  admirable  topographical 
guide  to  Rome  as  it  stood  during 
the  Imperial  period,  and  consequently 
to  most  of  the  antiquities  still  existing. 
This  work  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
views  of  the  monuments  as  they  now 
exist,  generally  in  ruins,  with  the  same 
restored  on  the  opposite  page.  A  very 
useful  complement  to  the  Indicazione 
had  been  prepared  by  its  author  be- 
fore his  death,  and  has  been  published 
by  his  heirs,  the  Esposizione  Topografica 
di  Roma,  nelie  tre  prime  Epoche,  and  in 
which  the  description  of  the  city  during 
the  ante-Roman,  Kingly,  and  Consular 
periods  is  given,  forming,  with  the 
Indicazume,  which  may  be  considered 
its  continuation  over  the  Imperial 
period,  a  complete  topography  of  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  world  .f  Per- 
sons who  wish  to  obtain  more  detailed 
descriptions  of  these  ancient  edifices  will 
do  well  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  Roma 
Antica,X  4  vols,  fol.,  by  the  same  author, 
which  is  accompanied  by  elaborate  en- 
graved plans  and  topographical  details 
of  each  edifice  and  locality.  Indeed, 
the  Roma  Antica  may  be  said  to  have 
superseded  all  the  works  that  pre- 
ceded it  on  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome.  Canina's  works  can  be  pro- 
cured at  Spithover's  Library. 
The  several  works  of  Professor  Nibby 


*  Indicazione  Topografica  di  Boma  Antica,  del 
Commendatore  Luigi  Canina.  1  vol.  Svo.  Borne, 
1850. 

t  Esposizione  Topografica  di  Boma  Antica, 
nelle  tre  prime  Epocbe,  Anteromana,  Beale.  e 
Ck)n8olare,  del  Commendatore  Lnigi  Canina. 
1  vol.  Svo.    1865.    Publlehed  only  in  1858.| 

%  6U  Edifi^  di  Boma  Antica  e  sua  Campagna, 
divisa  in  due  SezionL    Sezione  i..  La  Citta,  4 
vols,  folio.    Sezione  iz..  La  Campagna,  2  vols 
folio.    Boma,  1855-50.      ^ 
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on  ancient  Rome  are  a  mine  of  dili- 
gent and  dassical  research.  His  Mure 
di  Soma,  and  Foro  Bomano  will  irell 
repay  a  perusal.  All  his  laborious 
researches  were  embodied^  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  in  his  Roma 
Antica* 

Of  works  in  the  English  language 
may  be  cited  those  of  Messrs.  Forsyu, 
Burgess,  Burton,  Sir  G.  Head,  and  Mr. 
Donovan,  already  referred  to. 

A  very  able  article  on  ancient  Bome 
has  been  published  in  the  2nd  vol. 
of  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  An- 
cient Geography.  It  is  written  with 
great  erudition,  &imess,  and  talent; 
and  as  it  enters  more  fUlly  than  our 
space  has  permitted  into  questions  of 
classical  and  topographical  criticism, 
we  can  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as 
a  valuable  archseological  supplement  to 
this  Handbook.  It  has  been  recently 
published  in  a  separate  form.t 

The  visitor  will  find  in  Professor 
Kamsay's  *  Manual  of  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties '  a  great  mass  of  useful  topo- 
graphical, archaeological,  and  historical 
information  seldom  to  be  met  with  in 
so  concise  and  clear  a  style  ;  it  will 
form  a  very  useful  companion  to  this 
Handbook,  in  which  many  of  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  ancient  Rome 
could  not  properly  be  noticed,  and  is 
accompanied  by  woodcuts  of  the  prin- 
cipal ancient  monuments.^ 

Lord  Broughton's  *  Italy '  will  afford 
some  interesting  notices  on  a  few  of  the 
monuments  of  Rome,  written  originally 
as  illustrations  to  the  4th  canto  of 
*Childe  Harold.'  As  such  they  possessed 
more  interest  than  they  do  now  in  I860 ; 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  author, 
in  republishing  them,  has  preferred 
abiding  by  the  dicta  of  the  older  autho- 
rities, overlooking  the  light  that  has 
been  thrown  upon  most  of  the  objects 
noticed  during  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  researches  of  Canina 
appear  to  have  been  almost  unknown 
to  the  noble  author. 

•  Nibby,  Roma  nell'  Anno  mdcocxxxviii. 
Parte  i.  AnUca.    2  vols.  Svo.    1 838-39. 

f  Ancient  Rome,  bj  lliomas  H.  Dyer.  1 
vol.  8vo.    London,  1864. 

X  A  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  by  Wm. 
Knnisay,  M.A.,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
GUMgow,    1  v(d.  Svo.    6th  edit.  London,  1862. 


The  reader  will  derive  much  instruc- 
tion, conveyed  in  a  very  elegant  style, 
from  the  perusal  of  the  late  M.  Ampere's 
recently  published  work,  'L'Histoire 
Romaine  i,  Rome,'  founded  on  its  ni  r.n- 
ments,*  which  their  talented  author 
had  made  for  many  years,  and  on  the 
spot,  the  object  of  his  researches  and 
smdies. 

The  principal  work  of  the  German 
school  is  the  Beschreibtmg  der  Stadt 
i?om,t  commenced  in  1828  and  com- 
pleted in  1842,  by  Bunsen,  Plattner, 
Rostell,  Gerhard,  Uhlrichs,  &c.,  with  a 
few  contributions  of  an  earlier  date  by 
Niebuhr.  It  forms  a  very  detailed  guide 
to  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  city,  by  persons  of  learning, 
industry,  and  research  long  resident  on 
the  spot  The  principal  contributor  in 
the  archseological  department  was  the 
late  Chevalier  Bunsen,  at  one  time  Prus- 
sian minister  in  England;  in  the  portion 
relative  to  the  modem  city,  its  palaces, 
churehes,  &c.,  Mr.  Plattner.  The  mode 
in  which  the  work  was  published,  at 
long  intervals  between  the  volumes,  and 
its  consisting  of  a  series  of  separate 
incompletely  connected  dissertations, 
render  its  perusal  unsatisfactory,  and 
detract  from  its  merit  as  a  guide; 
whilst  its  systematic  opposition  to  all 
those  who  preceded  in  the  study  of  the 
topography  and  determination  of  the 
monuments,  in  unsettling  the  mind  of 
the  vbitor,  takes  away  much  of  his 
interest  in  the  sites  of  classical  anti* 
quity  with  which  he  is  surrounded. 
The  plates  with  which  the  Beschret" 
bung  IS  accompanied  are  copied  from 
other  works,  and  are  too  few  for  its 
illustration.  No  part  of  the  environs  of 
Rome  are  touched  upon  in  the  Beschrei" 
bung.  Persons  unacquainted  with  Ger- 
man will  find  a  clear  and  impartial  ac- 
count of  the  views  of  the  archseologists 
of  the  Beschreibung  in  the  article  Rome 
of  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography. 

*  'L'Histoire  Romaine  k  Rome,  par  J.  J. 
Ampere,  de  TAcademie  Fran^aise.'  2  vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  1862,  extending  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Gauls ;  the  2  subsequent  vols,  will  embrace  to 
the  Reign  of  Gonstantine. 

t  Beschreibung  der  S\aA\.  "ftom,  ^  ^^'J**  * 
and  Atlas.    l&^O  \a  \%4£L, 
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An  abridgment  ♦  of  the  Beschreibung 
was  published  in  a  Single  Tolame  in 
1844  by  Piattner  and  Uhrlicbs,  and 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  most 
recent  views  of  the  German  authors  on 
Rome;  it  is  in  fact  their  Handbook, 
and  that  used  generally  by  their  coun- 
trymen. 

A  vast  number  of  works  have  ap- 
peared on  the  museums  and  galleries 
of  Rome.  As  regards  statuary,  the 
^f^t8eo  Pio  Clementino  stands  unrivalled. 
Dr.  Braun,  in  the  2nd  part  of  the  work 
above  referred  to,  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture,  both  in  the  public 
and  private  collections.  The  author, 
in  his  notices,  has  perhaps  aimed  more 
at  bringing  forward  his  own  peculiar 
views  on  ancient  art»  than  conveying 
to  his  reader  the  artistic  merits  and  his- 
tory of  the  objects  noticed.  Touching 
art  in  the  abstract  the  author's  views 
are  very  German.  Persons  interested 
in  the  architecture  of  the  more  early 
Christian  edifices  of  Rome  will  find 
excellent  plans  of  all  of  them,  with  a 
copious  explanatory  text,  in  Canina's 
Tempi  Christiani;t  of  the  Basilicas 
in  particular  in  *Die  Basiliken  Chris- 
tichen  Roms,'  by  Guttensohn  and 
Knapp,  1  vol.  fol.,  with  an  explanatory 
introduction  by  Bunsen  ;  and  of  many 
of  the  churches,  not  only  of  Rome,  but 
of  Southern  Italy,  in  Schultz's  *  Bau- 
denkmaler/  4  vols.,  with  atlas,  1863. 
Fontana's  work  on  the  Churches  of  Rome 
contains  a  number  of  good  outline  illus- 
trations and  plans  of  the  most  remarkable 
Christian  edifices  in  the  modem  city 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  of  the 
principal  works  of  art  contained  in 
them,  accompanied  by  a  concise  expla- 
natory text;  it  will  prove  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  Ecclesiastical  Monuments 
in' the  Capital  of  Christianity.^  A 
very  useful  supplement  to  the  latter 
will  be  found  in  Tosi's  work  on  the 


•  Beschreibung  Roms  ein  Aaszng  aus  der  Be- 
flchreibang  der  Scadt  Rom,  von  Ernst  Piattner 
und  Lad  wig  (Jhrlichs.    1  voL  8va    1845. 

f  Richerche  suirArchitettura  pur  propria  del 
Tempi  Christiani.    1  vol.  fol.    Roma.  1846. 

t  Raccolta  delle  Migliori  Gbiese  di  Roma  e 
fiuDurbane.  da  Giaoomo  Fontana.  4  voUi.  fol. 
Romo,  1853*56. 


Sepulchral  Monuments  of  the  15th  and 
16th  cent.,  the  best  period  of  this  de- 
partment of  art.* 

On  the  environs  of  Rome  the  most 
generally  useful  works  will  be  found 
to  be  Nibby's  Viaggi,  and  especially 
his  more  recent  one,  the  Dintomi  di 
Roma,\  3  vols.  8vo.,  and  Sir  William 
Geirs  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Fic>- 
nity.X  In  both  works  the  localities  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  with  descrip- 
tions of  their  present  state,  their  ancient 
remains,  &c.  In  Nibby's  work  these 
notices  are  much  more  detailed  and 
better  founded  on  personal  observation, 
whilst  there  is  greater  space  devoted  to 
the  recent  history  of  each  place,  its  more 
modem  monuments,  &c.  Both  are  ac- 
companied with  very  indifferent  maps, 
which  have  been  entirely  superseded  by 
the  later  accurate  Austrian  and  Frencn 
surveys. 

Commander  Canina,  who  published 
at  various  times  a  series  of  notices  on 
several  of  the  more  interesting  sites 
in  the  environs  of  Rome,  collected 
them  together  in  a  large  work,  a  short 
time  before  his  death  —  GU  Edifizi 
Antichi  dei  Contomi  di  Ronla,§  which 
forms  a  suite  to  his  Eoma  Antica,  and 
embraces  in  its  descriptions  all  the 
important  sites  of  ancient  Latium ;  those 
of  Etruria,  bordering  on  the  latter, 
being  given  in  his  Etruria  Maritima : 
in  the  present  publication  the  several 
classical  localities  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  great  highways  issuing  from 
the  city,  on  or  near  which  they  are 
situated :  they  include  the  Via  Appia, 
the  sites  on  the  Alban  and  Tiisculan 
Hills,  the  Ports  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  the  line  of  coast  to  Antium ; 
Preneste,  Gabii,  Tivoli,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Anio ;  the  whole  accompanied  by 
a  large  Map,  in  6  sheets,  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  its  encircling  mountains  and 

•  Descrizzioni  de'  Monumenti  Sopolcrali  del  xv. 
e  xvi.  Secoli,  nelle  Chiese  dl  Roma.  6  vols,  folio. 
1861. 

t  Analisi  Storioo-Topograflco-Antiquaria  della 
Carta  de'  Dintomi  di  Ruma,  di  A.  Nibby.  3  vols. 
8vo.    Roma,  1848-49. 

%  The  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity, 
with  Notes  by  Bunbury.    1  vol.  8va 
I     $  Oli  EdOzi  AnUchi  dei  Contomi  di  Roma, 
^  dal  Com.  Lai|^  Ganina.  2  vols.  fol.  Ruma,  1856. 
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valleys,  and  elaborate  plans  and  resto- 
rations of  all  the  aucient  monuments 
still  standing.* 

On  the  mediecval  history  of  Rome, 
very  little  attended  to  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Decline  and  Fall  by 
Gibbon,  the  reader  will  derive  much 
useful  information  on  the  principal 
events  of  the  period,  and  many  in- 
teresting topographical  details,  from 
Dr.  Gregorovius'  work,  5  vols,  of  which 
have  appeared ;  when  completed  it  will 
embrace  to  the  beginning  of  the  Itith 
centy.t 

§  58.  Maps  of  Rome  and  its  Environs. — 
As  regards  the  topographical  details  and 
physical  features  of  the  country,  the  map, 
in  4  sheets,  published  in  1857  by  the 
French  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  is  the  best;  J 
and  next  to  it  that  of  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment, forming  a  part  of  the  general 
map  of  Central  Italy. §  The  lloman 
Topographical  Department  ( Officio  del 
Censo)  has  recently  published  a  map  of 
the  province  in  which  Kome  is  situated, 
in  9  sheets,  on  the  same  scale,  sgjj^,  as 
the  French  map ;  but,  except  that  it 
shows  the  different  classes  of  roads 
more  distinctly,  and  gives  the  names 
and  boundaries  of  the  larger  land- 
holdings,  it  is  inferior,  especially  in 
the  topographical  details,  to  the  French 
and  Austrian  surveys.  ||  The  map  in  2 
sheets,  published  by  the  Roman  Censo  in 
1839,  is  very  accurate,  but,  like  that  of 
General  Molkte  in  1  and  2  sheets  (they 
may  be  procured  at  Spithover's),  em- 
braces a  limited  extent  of  the  Campagna ; 
both  have  the  advantage  of  having  most 
of  the  by  roads  and  the  names  of  many 

♦  For  works  on  the  catacombs  and  early 
Christian  monaments,  see  p.  333,  331. 

t  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Mittelalter. 
Stuttgardt,  1859-1863.  A  very  interesting  ab- 
tttract  of  tills  work,  by  a  writer  well  acquainted 
with  the  topography  of  Rome,  has  Just  appeared 
in  the  January  number  (229)  of  the  Quarterly 
Review. 

I  CUrte  de  la  partic  Sud-Ouest  des  Ktats  de 
rEjprlise.  redigee  au  Depdt  de  la  ':iuerre,  d'apr^s 
la  Triangulation  et  les  Lev^  executes  par  les 
Officiers  d'Etat-Mj^Jor.    Paris,  1 857. 

$  Carta  Topografica  dello  Stato  Pontlfido  e 
del  Gran  Ducato  di  Toscana.    Vienna.  1854. 

II  Carta  '1  opografica  di  Roma  e  Comarca, 
discgnaU  ed  hicisa  nell'  OfQciu  del  Censo. 
Roma,  1863. 


of  the  farms  marked  upon  them.*  As 
regards  local  and  antiquarian  details, 
Canina's  Pianta  Topografica,  in  6  sheets, 
will  be  indispensable  to  the  archeeolo- 
gical  excursionist.  Piale  has  pub- 
lished a  general  map  of^the  Envi- 
rons 'Of  Rome,  in  one  sheet,  which 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  most  visit- 
ors. Of  the  modern  city,  the  best  is 
that  published  by  Cuccioni,  18,  Via 
Condotti,  Pianta  topografica^  in  2  large 
sheets,  and  a  reduction  of  the  same, 
with  additions,  in  1  sheet,  the  most  con- 
venient pocket  map  for  the  traveller. 
Letarouilly's  map,  m  1  sheet,  is  very 
good,  and  beautifully  engraved.  Piale's 
map  is  also  good.  Fornari's,  published 
in  1859,  is  the  most  recent  plan  of 
Rome.  Although  coarsely  executed,  it 
is  correct  in  its  details,  and  many  of  the 
recent  discoveries  are  more  accurately 
laid  down  upon  it  than  on  Letarouilly  s 
and  Piale's.  It  has  a  great  advantage 
in  the  names  of  the  streets  being  en-^ 
graved  upon  them.  Trojani's  small  one, 
published  by  Gallarini,  will  be  conve- 
nient for  the  pocket,  and  it  costs  only 
5  pauls.  We  have  endeavoured  to  give 
to  our  readers  in  that  annexed  to  this 
Handbook  as  good  a  plan  as  possible, 
founded  on  the  most  accurate  and 
recent  surveys  and  on  our  own  ob- 
servations, and  to  place  on  it  every 
detail,  both  as  regards  the  ancient  and 
modern  city,  which  visitors  will  re- 
quire, so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
burthen  themselves  with  any  other. 
Most  of  the  above  maps  have  the  prin- 
cipal ancient  ediHces  marked  on  them  ; 
but  for  those  who  wish  to  study  in 
detail  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome 
Canina's  maps  will  be  necessary  — 
one,  of  the  ancient  portion  of  the 
city,  in  15  sheets,  upon  which  all  the 
ruins,  with  the  restoration  of  the  edi- 
fices of  which  they  formed  a  part, 
are  marked;  and  another,  in  4,  of  the 
entire  city,  with  indications  of  the  mo- 
dem streets  and  of  all  the  ruins. 
The  latter  will  serve  most  purposes 
of  the  classical  traveller.  For  port- 
ability, the  maps  of  ancient  and 
modern  Rome,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Dif^sion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 

*  See  a\w)  9X  \k.  \&\. 
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The  oqIj  pencral  work  < 
Geography  anil  Geology  of  Home  aiia  its 
immediate  environs  is  Brocehi's  '  Simlii 
(ii  Koma,'  1  vol..  in  8vo.,  accompaiiiitl 
by  a  lopograpUieal  and  geological  m^p 
of  ihe  fpaoe  within  the  walls.  Tin. 
geologist  will  find,  in  ihe  Muieum  of 
the  Sapienia  (see  p.  297),  «n  interestitig 
collection  of  rocks  and  ftBsil  organic  i-e- 
nuuns,  illiistralive  of  Brocchi'EdeKrip- 
tinns,  and  made  under  the  direction  of 
that  eminent  naturalist.  The  Papal  go- 
vernment is  BOW  engaged  id  having 
geological  surveys  made  of  its  dilferenl 
provinces;  those  of  the  Comarra,  Vi- 
lerbo,  ami  Civita  Vecchia.  have  bevn 
nearly  eninpleted  under  the  dlreclioii 
of  Professor  Ponzi;  our  ooiinlrym-'ii 
Professor  Jamei  Forbes  and  Sir  J{. 
Murchison  have  published  interestitig 

Eapers  on  the  geology  of  the  Lati^n 
ills  and  of  the  surrounding  Campagna; 
and  some  excellent  indications  cm  the 
eame  subject  wilt  be  found  in  Leopold 
von  Buch's  '  Letters  on  lUly  '  (in  Ger- 
man), and  in  a  paper  of  the  Marquis 
Lorenzo  Pareto  od  the  district  N.  of 
Home.  The  most  useful  works  on  tlie 
Botany  of  the  environs  of  Kome  will 
be  the  PraJronua  Flora  Somana,  by 
Professor  Sanguinetti,  in  4to. ;  and  dn 
their  Zoology.  Prince  Charles  Bona- 
parte's Fauna  liaiica,  for  the  Vertebratn 


§  59.  Arlisti  Studioi  —Among  tl.e 
characteristics  of  Modem  Rome  capable 
of  affording  high  interest  to  the 
intellectual  visitor,  there  are  few  that 
offer  a  greater  charm  than  the  art- 
ists' stn^oB.  TrBTellera  in  general  arc 
little  aware  of  the  interest  which  thoy 
are  calculated  to  afford,  and  many  lea  v'c 
Rome  without  making  the  acquaintanci^ 
of  a  single  artist.  InthecaseofEnglhli 
travellers,  in  particular,  this  neglect  i^ 
the  less  inexcusable,  as  some  of  our 
countrvmen  are  amongst  the  most 
emment  artists  of  tbe  Eternal  City, 
and  many  of  their  finest  vrorks  are  to 
be  found  m  the  private  galleries  of 
Great  Snlain     The  instruction  to  be 


derived  in  the  studios  of  these  gentle- 
men is  aflorded  on  all  occasions  in  ths 

Tlie  fidloning  list  only  embraces 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  artisU  of 
Kome,  and  more  particularly  those  of 
English  and  American  origin.  A  useful 
littfo  book  in  English,  '  Tie  ArlUliail 
Director/i,  or  Ouide  to  the  Sludiat  of 
the  Italian  ajid  Foreign  Paiateri  mti 
Smlplort  Reeident  ia  Some,'  by  Signor 
Bonfigli,  but  which  requires  revision, 
may  be  had  at  Spithover's  and  Piale'l  ' 
libraries. 

Saalptort. -~  John  Gibson,  R.  A,, 
No.  4,  Via  della  Fonfanella,  between 
the  Via  Babuino  and  the  Corso.  First 
amongst  Our  countrymen  resident  at 
Rome  is  this  distinguished  sculptor,  who 
merits  the  high  praise  of  hav  ing  united 
the  styles  of  the  two  greatest  sculptor* 
of  modem  Rome,  Canova  and  Thorwald- 
sen  :  most  of  hie  worts  are  in  England, 
but  models  of  all  will  be  foundinhis  stu- 
dio. — Macdonald,  Stalle  di  Barberini,  7, 
Piazza  Barberini.  In  addition  to  some 
imaginative  works  of  a  very  high  order, 
Macdonald  has  obtained  more  fame 
for  the  truth  and  beauty  of  his  bnsti 
than  any  artist  In  Rome. —  Tenerani, 
No.  40,  Via  delle  Colonette,  in  Piazi* 
Barberini.  Teneraul's  styleof  sculpture 
is  In  the  finest  dramatic  taate,  combined 
with  deep  feeling  for  nature.  He  is  the 
first  Rflman  sculptor  now  Uving,  uniting 
the  beautiful  forms  of  nature  with  tha 
charms  of  Greek  art.  His  JJescent  from 
the  Cross  in  the  Torlonia  chapel  at  the 
Lateran,  bia  wounded  Venus,  and  his 
Psyche,  are  among  the  fine  produc- 
tions of  modem  art. — Speaee,  Ho.  IOd, 
Via  degli  Incurabili,  an  English  sculp- 
tor, who  has  produced  some  very  beau- 
tiful works  of  late  years,  the  Highland 
Mary  and  its  pendant  Jeanie  Deans, 
the  Seasons,  a  Venus  and  Cupid,  and 
a  large  group  of  the  Finding  of  Moees, 
amongst  the  number. — Miaa  Hotmer, 
Ho.  5,  Via  Margutta,  a  very  talented 
American  lady,  and  one  of  the  very 
few  pupils  of  our  great  sculptor  Gib- 
son, adjoining  whose  studio  she  haa 
also  one  of  hers,  and  where  her  prin- 
cipal works  maj  bo  seen :   her  statue 
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of  ^none,  her  recumbent  figures  of 
Beatrice  Cenci  and  of  Mias  Faleonnet 
on  her  tomb  in  the  ch.  of  Sant'  Andrea 
delle  Fratte,  the  colossal  statue  of 
Zenobia,  and  hor  Puck,  are  wdl  worthy 
of  her  high  reputation  as  an  artist. . 
— CardweU,  20,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  aj 
very  distinguished  English  artist ;  his  : 
Diana  pla^s  him  in  a  high  position , 
amongst  modem  sculptors. — W.  Story, 
an  American,  now  ranks  amongst  the 
eminent  foreign  sculptors  at  Rome, 
since  hid  production  of  the  Sibyl  and 
Cleopatra,  which  were  so  much  no- 
ticed at  the  Great  Exposition  of  1S62, 
since  which  Mr.  S.  has  executed  statues 
of  Saul  and  Sappho.  His  studio.  No. 
14,  Via  di  San  Nicolo  di  Tolentino, 
is  open  to  visitors  on  Saturdays  only. 
— TcuioUni,  No.  150a,  Via  Babuino,  a 
sculptor  trom  the  Bepublic  of  San 
Marino,  veiy  popular  in  Italy. — Wb^, 
a  Prussian  artist.  No.  151,  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane,  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Thorwaldsen. — Minaldi,  the  present 
Professor  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke, 
one  of  the  few  remaining  pupils  of 
Canora,  at  CanoTa's  studio.  No.  27, 
Via  delle  Oolonette,  out  of  the  Corso, 
behind  the  church  of  S.  Giacomo  d^li 
Incurabili:  his  UlysBes  recognised  by 
his  Dog,  in  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster's collection,  and  the  Joan  of 
Arc  executed  as  a  commission  for  king 
Louis  Philippe,  are  very  beautiful. — 
Shakespear  Wood,  No.  504  in  the 
Corso,  a  clever  English  sculptor  for 
statues,  busts,  and  medallion  likenesses. 
Mozier,  an  American  artist,  No.  54, 
Via  Margutta,  and  Rogers,  53b  in  the 
same  street:  the  former  has  acquired 
celebrity  for  his  statue  of  Pochontas, 
and  the  latter  for  his  groups  of  Indians; 
and  Ives,  also  from  the  U.  S.,  18,  Via 
S.  Basilic,  has  lately  produced  a  good 
statue  of  Pandora. —  W,  H.  Rinehart, 
an  American  sculptor,  58,  Via  Sistina. 
— Miss  Foly,  an  American,  20,  Via  de' 
Due  Macelli. — M.  Engel,  504,  Corso, 
a  Hungarian  sculptor,  who  has  executed 
numerous  works  now  in  England. — 
BitetH,  No.  45,  Vioolo  del  Vantaggio, 
near  the  Corso,  a  clever  Piedmontese 
sculptor,  whose  groups  of  Hope  and 
Innooenoe  are  much  admited.—Benzonif 


No.  73,  Vicolo  del  Borghetto,  near  the 
Hotel  de  Bussie,  is  a  sculptor  of  con- 
siderable reputation. — ImJioff,  a  Swiss, 
No.  8,  Piazza  Barberini ;  his  Atalanta 
and  Rebecca  are  two  fine  works. — Kopf 
(German),  a  clever  artist.  Via  degl' 
IncurabilL  —  Meyer,  504,  Corso.  — 
Lombardi,  a  talented  artist  of  Brescia, 
Via  del  Babuino,  close  to  the  church  of 
the  GrecL — Bienaime,  No.  16,  Via  di 
SanBasilio.—Oort,  No.  155,  Via  Ba- 
buino, remarkable  for  his  execution 
of  dogs  and  animals  generally. — Gio' 
comeili.  No.  41,  Piazza  Barberini ;  his 
most  celebrated  works  are  his  groups 
of  our  Saviour  and  Judas,  and  Pilate 
showing  Christ  to  the  people. — BossetU^ 
of  Mikm,  55,  Via  Margutta,  author  of 
the  group  of  Esmeralda,  praised  by  V. 
Hugo. — Stocehi,  No.  28a,  Vicolo  di 
Jesu  Maria. — P.  dPEpinay,  a  clever 
artist  from  the  Mauritius,  54,  Via 
Sistina. — A.  Kolberg,  a  pupil  of  Thor- 
waldsen's,  29,  Via  della  Purificazione, 
an  artist  of  considerable  merit. — Johm 
Adams,  5a,  Via  Margutta,  a  regular 
exhibitor  at  our  Boyal  Academy,  and 
formerly  one  of  its  Travelling  Students. 
—Kelly,  72,  Via  di  San  Nicolo  di  To- 
lentino. 

PaitUers.  —  Overheck,  No.  9,  Via 
dell'  Olmo,  near  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
(His  studio  is  open  on  Sundays  and 
fest-as  from  12  to  2.)  This  eminent  Ger- 
man was  one  of  the  first  masters  of  the 
modem  school  who  recurred  to  the 
simple  manner  of  the  early  Italian  paint- 
ers, or,  as  it  is  now  designated,  the  pre- 
Baphaelite  style.  His  subjects  are 
chiefly  of  a  religious  character,  and  are 
particularly  adapted  to  the  devotional 
feeling  which  characterises  the  period 
of  art  which  he  has  adopted  as  his 
model.  —  Cavaliere  Capalti,  No.  14, 
Bipa  del  Fiume,  near  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  without  a  rival  in  Rome,  or 
in  Italy,  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  well 
known  in  England  by  his  numerous 
works  of  the  latter  description  painted 
for  our  countrymen. — Penry  Williams, 
No.  12,  Piazza  MignanellL  No  artist 
is  entitled  to  more  honourable  mention 
than  Penry  Wii^mft  \  \t\ft  ^JcfifeNa  ^^ 
liarly  liift  ONm  \  \ca  fe^iMx^iw  «s  «cfas 
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that  is  beautiful  in  nature  is  combined 
with  the  most  delicate  yet  powerful  exe* 
cution ;  his  views  of  scenery  about  Borne, 
combined  with  his  lovely  groups  of  pea- 
santry and  cattle,  are  unrivalled.     No 
painter  has  better  succeeded  in  repre- 
senting with  accuracy  the  magnificent 
outline  of  the  distant  mountains,  the 
details  of  the  ancient  edifices,  and  the 
splendid  colouring  cast  by  an  Italian 
sun  over  the  Campagna  and  the  ruins 
scattered  over  it. — Dessoulavy^  No.  33, 
Via  Margutta,  behind  the  Via  Babu- 
mo.     One  of  the  very  talented  amongst 
our  EugUsh  landscape-painters.     Few 
artists  in  modem  times  have  invested 
the  ruins  and  classical  scenery  of  Rome 
with  a  greater  interest. — Page^  39,  Via 
Babuino,  an  American  historical  and 
portrait  painter. — Arthur  Strutt,  No. 
81,  Via  della  Croce,  uppermost  floor, 
a  very  clever    painter   of  landscapes 
and  Koman  costumes ;    he  has  pro- 
duced some  large  paintings  of  the  Via 
Appia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Cam- 
pagna, which  have  been  very  deservedly 
and  much    admired.      Mr.   S.   is  the 
author  of  an  interesting  book  of  Travels 
in  Calabria.      He  gives  lessons,  and 
can    be    highly    recommended    as    a 
master    for    landscape    drawing    and 
painting. — Mr.   Charles  Coleman^  No. 
26,  Via  dei  Zuochelli,  out  of  the  Via 
FeUce,  author  of  a  series  of  very  spirited 
etchings  of  the  animals  and  scenerr  of 
the  Campagna,  and  of  groups  of  its 
cattle,  published  at  Biome. — Poingdestrey 
a  first-rate  painter  of  animals  and  land- 
scapes, 36,  Via  dei  Greci,  Via  Babuino. 
— Mr.  Dunhar^  water-colour  artist,  4, 
Via  in  Arcione.  —  Miaa/rdiy   Palazzo 
Colonna,  considered  one  of  the  first 
draughtsmen  in   Italy. — Podesti,  No. 
86,  Via  S.  Claudio,  in  great  repute  as 
an  historical  painter. — Cav»  Carta^  7, 
Piazza  Barberini,  Historical  Professor 
at  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke's. — Chap- 
man,    135,    Via    Babuino,    landscape 
painter,  and  author  of  a  good  work  on 
*  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Art.' — 
Lehman^  53,  Via  Margutta,  a  German 
historical,  genre,  and  portrait  painter 
of  great  tsJent ;  his  studio  is  open  to 
visitors  on  Saturdavs  after  1  o  clock. 
Mr.  L.  has  produced  two  works  much 


admired  at  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  London — his  group 
of  G-raziola,  and  the  cleansing  of  a 
canal  by  means  of  buffaloes  in  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  He  has  opened  this 
year  a  studio  for  ladies,  with  drawing 
from  hving  models.  —  NicholU,  4, 
Vicolo  dei  Greci,  landscapes.  —  Miss 
Chatvner,  6,  Via  Laurina,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  clever  copyists  of  the 
old  masters.  —  Achille  Benouville,  61, 
Via  Babuino,  a  French  landscape- 
painter  in  oils  and  wat-er-colours, 
of  considerable  talent-  M.  B.  receives 
a  limited  number  of  pupils  at  his 
studio,  having  separate  rooms  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen. — Vallati^  No.  5, 
Via  Margutta,  the  first  painter  of  wild 
animals,  especially  boars,  in  Italy :  his 
experience  as  a  sportsman  in  former  days 
particularly  well  quahfies  him  for  this 
class  of  subjects. — Newhold,  Via  del 
Bambino  Gesu,  Palazzo  Volpato,  an 
EngHsh  landscape-painter,  whose  stu- 
dio will  enable  the  traveller  to  supply 
himself  with  faithful  reminiscences  of 
Roman  scenery  at  very  reasonable 
prices. —  Canevari,  110,  Piazza  Bor- 
ghese,  2nd  floor,  portrait-painter  in  oils 
and  chalks,  often  considered  to  approach 
the  charms  of  Vandyke  in  colouring. 

—  OagUardif   Palazzo    Giustiniani,   a 
good    historical    and   fresco    painter. 

—  Mariannecciy  53,  Via  Margutta, 
makes  good  copies  of  the  old  masters 
in  crayons,  guasso,  and  water-colours. 
He  has  executed  many  of  the  beautiful 
copies  of  the  early  Italian  masters  pub- 
lished by  our  Arundel  Society. — Fatto^ 
riniy  42,  Via  Margutta,  in  water-colours. 
— Cavalierly  No.  49,  Via  Margutta,  a 
portrait-painter. — Coghettiy  an  histori- 
cal painter,  Palazzo  Altemps,  Piazza 
S.  Apollinare. — Consoniy  No.  7,  Vicolo 
di  Vantaggio. — Chiericiy  33,  Via  delle 
Mercede,  a  very  talented  artist. —  Van- 
natelliy  historical,  53,  Via  Margutta. — 
Pasqualiniy  historical  painter,  Palazzo 
di  Firenze.  —  Pasqualoni  (historical 
subjects),  Palazzo  Giustiniani. — Riedely 
No.  55,  Via  Margutta,  celebrated  for  his 
effects  of  lights  and  shades. — Bent/on 
(English),  water-colours,  53,  Via  Mar- 
gutta. —  Passini  (German),  excellent 
m   water-colour    drawings    of  archi- 
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tcctural  Bubjects  and  Ggiires. — Romato 
(Aiutrian),  genre  and  portraits,  21, 
Porta  PincianB.  — i'oWoi  (Ge 
genre,  33,  Via  Marguttn.— Frey  (i 
landscapeB,  &7,  Vicolo  delia  Freiia, — 
Otto  Brandt  (German),  39,  Tia  Ki- 
gretta.— A'tJeimatt,  a  Belgian  artist,  Ho. 
57,  Via  dell'  Olmo,  one  of  the  best 
oopTiats  in  miniature  of  the  vorke  of 
the  old  masterB. — Amici,  42,  Ti 

Ktta,  painter,  in  water-colourB,  of 
idftcapes  and  peasant  groupr,  and 
author  ot  a  good  collection  of  engraved 
vievrs  of  Rome.— iTwisf,  330,  Tia  Mar- 
gutta,  landacflpe-painter,  gives  le&sone 
in  drawing. — Fagmni,  38,  Pii 
berini-- — -Porcellii  Pal.  Valcnti: 
Oolonna.— .ffardmuM,  10,  Via  della 
Fontaoella  al  Popolo  (tableaux  de  gcnn 
and  portraits). — Tbe  principal  copj'isti 
of  the  old  niasters  are — Maiiolini. 
Palazzo  Capninica,  No.  121,  Piazza  di 
Monte  Citorio — perhaps  the  best  copjist 
of  historical  and  large  pictures  in  Ron 
Augiuto  Ckatelaia,  236,  Via  Ripetti 
Corlazxi,  609,  Via  del  Corso ;  Ratti, 
75,  Piazza  di  S.  Silvestro ;  Cam- 
paiule,  77,  Via  della  Croce;  Caia- 
bianea,  Palairetto  Borgbese ;  (f.  ifan- 
Hilti,  keeper  of  the  Sciura  Galier;,  62, 
Via  deUa  Freiza  i  Cesart  Corana, 
8,  Via  Gregorituia ;  Sollini,  9,  Bips 
di  Fiume ;  at  whose  houses  eitensiTe 
collections  of  copies  maj  alwajs  be 
•een. — F.  Faatiini,  puyil  of  Podesti, 
portraits  and  historical  subjects,  94, 
via  Babuino. — SaiUi,  copjist,  at  the 
Sacristy  of  8.  Pietro  in  Tincolo. — 
Pagani,  42,  Piazza  Barberini.^JfiM 
Church,  an  American,  for  copies  and 
costumes,  72,Tia  S.  Nicola  di  Toleutino. 
(Seep.Hvi.) 

60.  Table  of  Moneys,  Weights,  and 
JWtasarit,  in  toe  at  Eonn,  thawing  Vieit 
Engliih  Eqaivalaiti.— 

KoBAN  Coins. 

GoU, 

£.    ».    d. 
S«ido=10  panls"   .,=04 
Doppia  of  S}  scud!  ..    ..  0  10 
Qregorino  of  S  Ecudi    -.1     I     4| 


Scndo      0  4    3} 

Mezioscudo 0  3    ll 

Papetto,  2  pauls U  0  in} 

Paul  =  10  baiocchi       . .  0  0    ftl 

Ueizo  paolo o  0    S{ 


S  baiocchi  piece       ....  0    0    a| 

1  ditto      =;  5  qnattrini,  a 
fraction  above  id. 

Tbe  French  and  Italian  gold  Napo- 
leon, or  2U  fianc-picce,  it  received  at 
the  fixed  rate  of  37  p.  2  baiocclii ;  the 
5  franc-piece  at  9-3  ;  the  franc  at  1-8: 
all  other  foreign  coins  including  Eng- 
lish sovereigns  and  bank-notes,  are 
generally  changed  at  a  loss. 


3f  ffodutvj  of  Leiujth, 

Bnman  foot  a             Eng.  in.  Il-j^ 

Roman  palm    iA 

Rrsccio  of  4  palms      33^ 

Ditto,  used  m  measuring  silk 

goods       27 

Cannaof  e  palms       CG]^ 

Eoman  mile     ..    ..Eng.  yds.  1G2B 


MeasMfta  of  Capacity. 

Barileof  iripe..       Eng.  galls.  12A 

Barileofoil     I2jl, 

Bocale Eng.  quarts     Ijj, 

Measure  for  Land. 
The  rabbio      ..Imperial  acres    4^ 

Weights. 
Roman  pound  =  Eng,  avdp.  (within 

alri9Lngfrac<ion)oz.!2(llflS,) 
Roman  pound  used  in  weigh- 
ing gold  and  silver,  divided 
into  12  oz.  or  288  deaari  = 

Eng,  Troj  grt-  61B7 

Roman  ounce    *3!l 

Deoaio ••       18 
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§  61.  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


A.  EiNGLY  Pebiod. 

BC. 

753  Foundation  of  Rome  by  Bomulns.* 

716  Numa  Pompilius. 

673  Tnllns  Hostilius. 

640  Ancas  Martins. 

616  Tarquinias  Priscus. 

678  Servius  I'uUius. 

634  Tarquinios  Saperbos. 

B.  BsruBucAir  Pebiod. 

609  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  Valerius  Pub- 

licola,  Cionsuls. 
601  Institution  of  the  Dictatorship. 
494  Secession  of  the  Plebeians  to  the   Mons 

Sacer ;  institution  of  the  Tribunes. 
483  First  war  with  Yeii,  which  lasted  until 

B.  C.  474. 
469  War  with  the  Yolscians. 
452  Institution  of  the  Decemvirs. 
449  Second  secession  of  the  Plebeians  to  the 

Mons  Sacer. 
406  Second  war  with  Veil. 
396  Veil  taken  by  Camillus. 
390  Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls. 
343  First  war  with  the  Samnites. 
340  First  war  with  the  Latins. 
326  Second  war  with  the  Samnites,  which  lasted 

until  304. 
298  Third  war  with  the  Samnites,  which  lasted 

until  290. 
236  Last  secession  of  the  Plebeians. 
281  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus. 
264  First  Punic  War.  which  lasted  until  211. 
225  War  with  the  Gauls— ended  in  222. 
218  Second  Punic  War— lasted  uiiill  201. 
216  War  with  the  Macedonians  and  the  Gauls. 
191  War  with  Antiochus ;  his  defeat  in  190. 
187  War  with  the  Ligurians,  until  175. 
171  Third  war  with  the   Macedonians   under 

Perseus. 
149  Third  Punic  War— lasted  until  146. 
146  Destruction  of  Carthage. 
143  Numantine  War. 
113  War  with  the  CImbri. 
Ill  War  with  Jugurtha— lasts  until  106. 
106  Birth  of  Pompey  and  of  Cicero. 
100  Birth  of  C.  Julius  Caesar. 
90  Social  or  Marsic  War,  ends  in  88— Sylla 

GonsuL 
88  First  war  with  Mithridates— lasts  unUl  84. 
86  Death  of  Cains  Marius. 
82  Sylla  appointed  Dictator;  dies  in  78. 

*  The  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  is 
differently  stated  by  ancient  writers;  that  given 
by  Varro,  753  years  before  the  received  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  aera,  is  generally 
adopted.  Polyblus  gives  750;  Cato^  751;  and 
v«i>iU8  Pictor.  747.    The  first  of  these  dates  cor- 

ponds  to  the  4th  year  of  the  6th  Olympiad  of 

Giieek  chronology. 


B  C. 

74  Second  or  Great  War  with  Mithridates  — 

lasts  until  63,  in  the  Consulate  of  Cicero. 
65  Catiline's  first  conspiracy;  second  in  63; 

death  in  62. 
63  Birth  of  Augustus. 
—  First  Triumvirate  (Julius  Caesar,  Pompey, 

and  Crassus). 
59  Julius  Csesar  Consul. 
58  Caesar's  Campaigns  in  Gaul— the  last  in  50. 
49  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey. 
49  Julius  Caesar  Dictator. 
48  Battle  of  Pharsalla. 
44  Assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  aged  56. 
43  Second  Triumvirate  (Octavian,  Antony,  and 

Lepidus) ;  death  of  Cicero. 
42  Battle  of  Philtppi. 
31  Battle  of  Actium. 
30  Death  of  Mark  Antony. 
27  Octavian  proclaimed  Emperor,  as  Augustas, 

being  then  Consul  for  the  seventh  time 

with  M.  Agrippa. 

Tenimof  C,  ImpEBIAL  PbbiOD. 

commenc. 
otniffn. 

27  Augustus,  Pontifex  Maximus  in  B.C.  li, 
set  36. 

A.D. 

0  Birth  of  our  Saviour,  according  to  the 
common  aera,  or  more  probably  3  years 
earlier,  that  of  the  death  of  Herod,  a.d.c. 
750,  in  the  Consulate  of  Cornelius  L«ntulu5 
and  Valerius  Messalinus. 

14  Tiberius. 

37  Caligula. 

41  Claudius. 

54  Nero. 

69  Galba  (Servilius  Sulpicius). 

69  Otho. 

69  Vitellius. 

70  Vespasianus  (Flavins). 

70  Titus  (Flavins  Vespasianus). 

81  Domitiauus  (Titus). 

96  Nerva. 

98  Trajanus  (Marcus  Ulpius). 
118  Hadrianus  (TrtOanits). 
138  Antoninus  (Titus  ^lius). 
161  Marcus  Aurolius,  Antoninus   and  Lucius 

Verus. 
180  Coramodus  (L.  ^lius  Aurelius). 
193  Pertinax  (P.  Helvius). 
193  Didius  Julianus. 
193  Pescennius  Niger. 
193  Septimius  Severus  (TiUcins). 
211  Curacalla  (M.  Aurelius  Antoninus). 

217  Macrinus. 

218  Elagabalus  (Marcus  Aurelius). 
222  Alexander  Saverus  (M.  Aurelius). 
235  Maxlminus  (Pius). 

238  Gordianus  i.  and  U, 
238  Pupienus  (Maximus). 

D.  Coelius  Alblnua. 
238  Gordianus  UL 


Rome. 
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Bcgnn 
to  reign. 
A.D. 

244  Philippas. 

249  Deciuu  (C.  Messius  Quintas  Trajanus). 
Galium  (C.  Vibius  Trebonianus). 

252  Volusianus  ^miUanus. 

253  Valerianus  (P.  Licinius). 
Galiieuuii  (P.  Licinius). 

261  Galiienus,  Macrianus,  Valens,  Calpuniius 

Piso,  Aureolus,  Odenatbus. 
268  Claudius  (Gotbicus). 
270  AureliaDUs  (L.  Dumitius). 

275  Tacitus  (M.  Claudius). 

276  Florianus. 

276  Prubus  (M.  Aurelius). 

2S2  Carus  (M.  Aurelius),  CarinuB,  and  Numeri- 

anus. 
284  Diocletiauus  (C.  Valerius),  Maximianus. 

305  Constantius  (Fl.  Valerius). 
Galerius. 

306  Constaiitinus    (Fl.    Valerius)    tbe    Great, 

Maximinus  II.,  Mazeutius,  Maximianus. 
337  Constantinus  IL 

Constantius  IL 

Cunstans. 
360  Julian  tbe  Apostate  (Flavins  Claras). 

363  Jovlunus  (Flavins). 

364  Valentinian  L  (Valens). 

DIVISION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Westebh. 

364  Valentinianus  and  Gratianus. 

375  Gratianus  and  Valeniinianus  IL 

383  Valentinianus  IL 

395  Honoiius. 

425  Valentinianus  III. 

455  Petronius  Maximus. 

455  Avitus  (Flavius  Coecilius). 

457  Marjoranus  (Julius). 

461  Severus  (Libiiis). 

467  Antliemius  (Procopius). 

472  Olybliis  (Anicius). 

473  Glycerins  (Flavius). 

474  Nepos  (Julius). 

475  Komulus  Augustnlus. 

FaU  of  tbe  Western  Empire. 

Eastebk. 
364  ValenR. 

379  Tbeudosius  tbe  Great. 
383  Arcadius. 
395  Arcadius. 
408  TbeodosiusII. 
450  Pulcberia  and  Marcianus. 
457  1^0  1.  (Flavius). 
474  Leo  IL 
474  Zeno. 
491  Anastasius  L 
518  Justinus  1. 
527  Justinian  (Umes  of  BelsariuB  and  Karscs). 

665  Justinus  II.  . 

678  Tiberius  II. 

682  Maui-itlus. 

602  Pbocas. 

610  Heraclius. 

641  Heraclius,  Constantinus,  and  Heracleonas. 

641  (Jonstans  II. 

668  Constantinus  IL 

€85  Justinianus  U. 

711  Pbilippus  Bardanes. 


BrgiiB 
to  reign. 
A.D. 

713  Anastasius  IL 

716  Tbcudusius  III. 

718  Leo  li.  (isauriensls). 

741  0)nstantinus  IV.  (Copronvmus). 

775  Leo  IV. 

780  Cunstantinos  V. 

797  Irene. 

802  Nicepborus. 


UST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  CELE- 
BRATED MEN  IN  ROMAN  HISTORY. 
— Historians  (u) ;  Puets(p) ;  Genends  (g)  ; 
Orators  (u) ;  Statesmen  (s).* 

Agrippa,  Marcus  Vipsanius  (g)     .       b.c.  63-12 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (h)       fl.  about  a.d.  38U 

Belisarius  (u) aj>.  505-563 

Camillus  (o) B.C.  367 

Casblodorus  (h) a  J>.  468 

Cato  tbe  Censor  (s) B.a  234-189 

Cato  of  Utica  (s)  .....     .       b.c.  95-46 

Catullus  (p) B.C.  87-57 

Cicero  (o,  s)    ......     .     B.a  1U6-43 

Claudian  (p)         fl.  a.d.  380 

Diodorus  Siculus  (h)       ....         fl.  aj>.  8 

Dion  Cassius  (h) aJ>.  155-220 

Ennius  (p) fl.  b.c.  220 

Eutrupius  (ii) fl.  A.D.  61 

Gellius  Aulus  (h) AJ>.  117-180 

Graccbus  Semprunius  (s)      .      fl.  about  b.c.  163 
Graocbus  Tiberius  (s)     .     .     .     .  B.a  154 

Hannibal  (G) b.c.  247-163 

Horace  (p) B.C.  65-9 

Hortenslus  (o) B.c.  104-50 

Jugurtba  (g) B.C.  104 

Julius  Caesar  (g,  h,  s)     .     •     .     .     B.a  100-44 

Juvenal  (p) about  a  J>.  80 

Lepidus,  M.  .£milius.  Triumvir  (s)       fl.  B.a  42 

Macer  (h) B.C.  110-66 

Mark- Antony  (o) b.c.  83-30 

Marius,  Caius  (o) B.o.  157-86 

Martial  (!') A  j>.  43-104 

Mithridates  tbe  Great  (g)    .     .     .     b.c.  131-62 

Narses  (g) a.d.  478-567 

Oviil  (p) B.C.  43  to  AJ>.  18 

Persius  (p) AJ>.  34-62 

Plautu.s(p) fl.  about  AJD.  184 

Plutarch  (h) fl.  about  a  J>.  85 

Pliny  the  Elder  (h,  o)    .     .     .     .      a.d.  23-79 

Pliny  the  Younger fl.  aj>.  88 

Pollio,  Asinius  (u)     ....  bx.  76  to  a.d.  4 
Ponipoy  theGreat(Q,  8).     .     .     .     b.o.  106-48 

Polybius  (h) b.c,  204-132 

Procopius  (h) A  J>.  495-565 

Propertius  (p) b.c.  62-10 

I^rrhus  (g) B.C.  318-272 

Quintilian  (h) aj>.  40-90 

Regulus,  Atillus  (g)  .     .     .      fl.  about  b.o.  255 

Sallust(ii) B.C.  86-34 

Scipio  Africanus  (o) b.c.  219-185 

ScipioAfricanus  Minor  (g)  .     .     .   B.C.  185-129 

Scipio  A8iaticus(G) b.c.  190 

Seneca  (h) b  c.  61  to  aj>.  45 

*  When  the  years  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
the  individual  are  known  with  tolerable  accur-'^ 
they  have  been  InaeTtftdL,  ^jlCswrssiSafe  ^Cb»  ''^ 
wben  they  ^ouc^^c^ 


139  SL  UIMiius  Aibnu. 
141  8t.  eim.  AijuikjA. 


-      JUun,  BleiU  or  Vollam. 

«1  llwillnce  lILtRcmt 

M9  bunlfHcp  IV,  Vitlcn  in  Oit  Abnuil 

«lt  DhAiIiu  I,  BMiit 

(It  Bonibee  V,  Niplti. 

«!!•  Hunatiui  1,  Kroninwi*. 

810  jXo  r^aini'hi  Tkilmnllt 

(43  'Dl^itdDTt- 1,  JorDOAieilL 


Sha  SU  CuLuA,  !-al  oil. 


sn  St.  LilKTlus,  Rome. 
U«  Bt.  I  UmAjiu  I,  SpaUi. 


411  Sr.  SUMS 

.  (hHIinI  JIL), 

oi.Su.ito(«, 

Onilaitnic  II,  {Antipipt),  NmA 

-  Bifplim  iV,  ROTio. 
Ill  Adrian  1,  fCulimni),  nni.e. 
-TS  Si.  Leo  ill.  Home. 

M  Kui:fi>lii£''[]..  Rorne. 

IS  ZinriHiiii  (^(il/pujKi  Roml. 

II  Serglus  II„  HtnDc 
IS  1*0  tV,  Home. 

(Path  of  p,^  Jam.) 
<1  BL  Benedict  IIi;  Rora.. 

iS  Nldwiu  T..  Rome 

II  Aflrinn  IL.  Rnms. 
..a  Ji.hnVllU'Bimo. 
IW3  MkrUnlUQAlteHi. 
M4  Adrian  LlL,B>imc. 


Home* 


§  61.  GUBONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


Xli^ 


tordfa. 
A.D. 

8»  Slepha  VL,  Bone. 
891  Fomoeas,  GoEBiaL 
891  SbyiM  ///.  (^AHi^n^y. 

896  BonUhoe  VL,  ToBGuy. 
89«  Stephen  VIL,EU>in& 

897  Romaniu  L,  GaUese. 

897  Tbeodoce  XL,  Bone. 

898  John  IX.,  TivoIL 
900  Benedict  IV.,  Borne. 
903  Leo  v.,  Aidea. 

903  Christopher,  Rome. 

904  Seidu  IIL,  Rome. 
911  AiiMtasiiis  IIL,  Boom. 
913  Landtmiiu^  Sabina. 
913  John  X^  Ravenna. 
928  Leo  VL,  Rome. 

939  Stephen  YIL,  Borne. 

931  John  XL,  Rome. 

93C  Leo  VIL,  Tascalnm. 

939  St^hen  VTIL,  Qermany. 

943  Martin  III,  Rome. 

946  Agapetos  IL,  Rome. 

956  John  XIL  <Octavianiis),  Tnscalnm. 

964  Leo  (AtUipope),  Rome. 

964  Benedict  V^  Boib& 

965  John  JJIL,  NamL 
972  Benedict  VI.,  Borne. 

974  Uomnns  IL,  Borne. 

975  Benedict  VIL,  Bone. 

980  Boniface  VIL  {Fnatumi€\  MU^p^pe. 

983  John  XIV.,  Piftvia. 

985  John  X v.,  Bome. 

996  Gregory  V.  (Bnmo),  Sasony. 

998  Joim  XVU,  ( Jat^Mpe). 

999  Sylvester  IL  (Gerb^),  A.aveigne. 
1003  John  XVI,  Borne. 

1003  John  XVIL,  Rome. 
1009  Sergins  IV,  Rome. 
1021  Benedict  VIIL,  Tasenlnm. 
1014  J<dm  XVIIL,  Tascalnm. 
1033  Benedict  IX,  Tascalnm. 
1044  SyVeetUpr  III.  ( Jn^jM^p^ 

1046  Gregoiy  VI,  Rome.   ' 

1047  Clement  IL  (Suidger),  Saxony. 

1048  Damasas  H,  Boppa,  Bavaila. 

1049  Sl  Leo  IX,  Bnmo,  Alsace. 

1055  Victor  IL,  Gehhard,  Baruriaa  TfroL 

1057  Stqrtiea  X,  Lorraine. 

1058  BoMaHdL  X.  (JMtipope),  Rome. 
1058  Nicholas  IL  (Gheraidns),  Borgondy. 
1061  Alexander  IL  (Badagio),  Milan. 

1061  Emorim  II.  (jCadaXom  ^  Panma),  Anti- 

P0pe. 
vas  Gregory  VIL  (HUdebrand,  or  Aldrobrand- 

eschi),  Soana  in  Tuscany. 
1080  Clement  II.  CGvibert  qf  Baoeima\  JiOi- 


▲J)L 

1130 


ILiAmUfepe^ 


1086  Victor  IIL  (E^ani),  Beneventnm. 
1088  Uri»an  II ,  Rheims. 

1099  Paschal  IL,  Bieda. 

1100  Albert  (Antipop^  A,telU. 
1102  3%eod0ric<JM<tpqpe),  Rome. 
1102  Suhester  III.  (AnUp^peX  Boate. 
1118  Gelasins  IL  <Giov.  Caetanf),  Gaefea. 

1118  Gregary  VIIl.  (,Antipope%  Bptia. 

1119  Caiixtas  H,  Bmi^Ddy. 
1124  Honorfos  II,  Bo^qpoa. 

1124  r»a96uia(''Bgooa4UJ'eo0re"),Jnt%pope. 
1130  laaoeeat  IL  (PltfimreadbJX  Rome. 

[Jidme.] 


1138   FwCsr /F.  (JiUtpqpe> 

1143  CetestinlUatftdiGHtella. 

1144  Lodos  IL,  Bolngai 

1145  Enyntoa  UL  (PSH^uwUi)^  Fte. 
1150  Anastashis  IV,  Bone. 

1154  Adrian  IV.  (NidMlM  BreakipeareX  Lang- 
ley,  Ei^laDd. 

1159  Alexander  IIL  (BandhHOUX  SisBa. 

1159  FicCsr  IT.  {CmrdrntA  OotaMoaX  iM^Mpc; 
Bome. 

1164  PasdkaZTZr.CAnC^MpeXCranoiML 

1169  OoluEfMS ///:  (Ant^iqpel  Hongaiy. 

1178  hmticmt lU.(Asiit»pop^Baaiit. 

1181  Lodos  m,  Looca. 

1185  Uitea  IIL  (CrivelliX  MOan. 

1187  Gregory  VUI.  (di  MorraX  Beaevcntam. 

1187  Clement  IIL  ^colari),  Booie. 

1191  Celcatin  IIL  (OrriniX  Borne. 

1198  Innocent  IIL  (Gontf),  AnagnL 

1216  HoDorhu  IIL  (SaveUiX  Bome. 

1327  Gregory  IX.  (OootiX  Ani«nL 

1241  Gelestin  IV.  (CasUgUooQ,  MHaa. 

1243  Innocent  IV.  (FieacbiX  Genoa. 

1254  Alexander  IV.  (CoatfX  Ani«ni. 

1161  Uitaa  IV..  Troyes. 

1264  ClesMnt  rv.  (FoaeaaldX  NaiteoM. 

1271  Gregoiy  X.  (ViscoatiX  Haoena. 

1376  Innocent  V,  Montlen^  Savoy. 

1276  Adrian  V.<Fle8ehiX  Genoa. 

1276  John  XDL  or  XX.  or  XXT,  lisboa. 

1277  Nicholas  IIL  (OndaiX  Borne. 
1281  Martin  rV,C3iampagae. 
1285  UoBorios  IV.  ^vellQ,  Ban»e. 
1287  Nicholas  IV.  (IbsdX  AsoolL 

1292  Gelestin  V.  <Pietn>  da  MorBoael  IMeae^ 

Naples. 
1294  BoaifiM9eVIIL(Benedetto<!!aeUiifXAnagni. 
1303  Benedict  XL  {BoccaStaQ,  Trevisow 
1305  Clement  V.<deCoathX  Bordeaax. 
13V6  John  XXIL<Jaeqae8  d'EoseX  Gkhoni 
1334  NvchoUa  V.  lAMtipope  at  Borne),  BletL 
1334  Benedict  XIL  (Jacqnes  FoomierX  Foix. 
1342  Clement  VL  (Pierre  Boger  BeanfortX  li- 

mogea. 
1352  Innocent  VL  (Etknne  AnbertX  Iia<«ec 
1362  Urban  V.JGnilLinmedeGrfanoaidXllende. 
1370  Gregory  XL  (Roger  de  BeanlbrtX  Umogea. 
1378  Urban  VL(BartolonmieoPd9iani),Naplea. 
1387  ClenutU  Vll.  (Robert  qf  Geneva),  Antipope 

atAoignon. 
1389  Boniface  IX.  (Pietzo  ToosaoelUX  Naples 
1394  Beuedbict  XI II.  iPedro  de  Lma,  a  ^pagtiarO^ 

Antipope  at  Atfignon^ 
1404  Innocent  VIL  (Coani^  40*   Mlttoia^ 

Solmoaa. 
1406  Gregory  XIL  (Angelo  Goivei),  VeaSoe. 
14Q9  Alexander    V.    /Peteas    Phylaifvrla^ 

CaadSa. 
1410  John  XXm.  (Baldasaare  CossaX  Naples. 
1417  Martin  V.  (Oddo«e  OotlonaaX  Borne. 
1424  Clement  VI II.  la  Spamkunt),  Antipope  £it 

Avignon. 
1431  Engeulas    IV.   <GabrieIe     CondaSwiiaKS^ 

Venice. 
urn  FOwY.iJM^ipa^,   \^jDJi«A«Dft^«fc»w?v 

ii4i  mcho\»B  V.  CF^^B^f^oSSS"*^ 

Q 
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§61.   CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


Rome, 


Began 

to  reign.  Country. 

A.D. 

1455  Calixtus  HI.  (Alfonaci  Borgia),  Valencia. 
1458  Pius   II.   (iEneas    Sylvius    Piccolomin!), 

1464  Paul  IL  (Pietro  Barbo),  Venice. 

1471  Sixtus  IV.  (Francesco  della  Bovere),  8a- 

vona. 
1484  Innocent  VIIL  (Gio-Battista  Cibo),  Genoa. 
1492  Alexander  VL  (Bodrigo  Lenzoli  Borgia), 

Spain. 
1503  Pius  ill.  (Antonio  Todeschinl  Piooolomini), 

Siena. 
1503  Julius  11.  (Giuliano  della  Bovere),  Savona. 
1513  Leo  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici),  Florence. 

1522  Adrian  VL  (Adrian  Florent),  Utrecht. 

1523  Clement  VIL(6iuliode'  Medici),  Florence. 
1534  Paul  IIL  (Aleasandro  Famese),  B<xne. 
1650  Julius  IIL  (Gio.  Maria  C^occhi  del  Monte), 

Monte  San  &ivino. 

1555  Marcellus  II.  (Maroello  Ciervtni),  Monte- 
pulciano. 

1555  Paul  iV.  (Gio  Pietro  CSaraffa),  Naples. 

1559  Pius  IV.  (Giovan^Angelo  de'  Medici), 
Milan. 

1566  St  Pins  V.  (Michele  GhisUerf),  near  Alex- 
andria. 

1572  Gregory  XIII.  (Ugo  Buoncompagni),  Bo- 
logna. 

1585  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Peretti),  of  Montalto, 
bom  at  Grottamare. 

1590  Urban  VII.  (Gio-Battista  CJastagno),  Borne. 

1590  Gr^ory  XI V.  ^icolo  Sfrondad),  Oremona. 

1591  Innocent  IX.  (Giov.  Antonio  Faochinetti), 

Bologna. 
1593  aement  VIIL  (Ippolito  Aldobrandini),  of 
a  Florentine  family,  but  bom  at  Fano. 


Beirw 
to  rdgn. 
A.D. 


Country. 


1605  Leo  XI.  (Alessandro  Ottaviano  de'  HedidX 
Florence. 

1605  Paul  V.  (Camillo  Borgbese),  Rome. 

1621  Gregory  XV.  (Alessandro  LudovisI),  Bo- 
logna. 

1623  Urban  VIIL  (Matteo  Barberinf).  Florence. 

1644  Innocent  X.  (Gio-Battista  Pamnli),  Borne. 

1655  Alexander  Wil.  (Fabio  Chigi),  Siena. 

1667  Clement  IX.  (Giulio  BospigliosfX  Pistoja. 

1670  aement  X.  (Gio-Battista  Altieri).  Borne. 

1676  Innocent  XI.  (Benedetto  Odescalchi),Como. 

1689  Alexander  VIII.  (Pietro  Ott4>boni),  Venice. 

1691  Innocent  XIL  (Antonio  Pignatelli),  Naples. 

1700  Clement  XL  (Gia  Francesco  AlbaniX  Ur- 
bino. 

1721  Innocent  XIII.  (Michelangelo Conti),  Bome, 

1724  Benedict  XIII.  (Pietro  Francesco  Orsini), 
Bome. 

1730  Clement  XIL  (Lorenzo  (}orsini),  Florence. 

1740  Benedict  XIV.  (Proepero  Lambertini),  Bo- 
logna. 

1758  Clement  XIII.  (Carlo  Bezxonioo),  Voiice. 

1769  Clement  XIV.  (Lorenzo  Francesco  Gan- 
ganelli),  Sant'  Arcangelo,  near  Bimini. 

1775  Pius  VI.  (Angelo  Brasdbi),  Cesena. 

1800  Pius  VII.  (Gregorio  Bamabe  GhiaFamonti), 
(^ena. 

1823  Leo  XIL  (Annibale  della  Genga),  Spoleto. 

1829  Pius  VIIL  (Francesco  Xaviere  Castigliont^, 
Cingoli. 

1831  Gregory  XVL  (Manro  Cappellarl),  Bellnno. 

1846  Pius  IX.  (Giovanni  Maria  Mastai-Ferretti), 
bora  at  Sinigallia,  May  13,  1792;  created 
Cardinal  December  23, 1839 ;  elected  Pope 
June  16, 1846. 


Rome. 


§  62.  stranger's  diary. 


li 


§  62.  STRANGER'S  DIARY  IN  ROME. 


GALLEBIES. 

^  Babbebini,  every  day,  1  to  4  o'clock ; 
except  Thursday,  2  to  4. 

BoBGHESE,  pictures  in  the  Palace, 
every  day,  except  Saturday,  10  to  3 
o'clock;  the  Casino  in  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese,  containing  the  statues,  on  Satur- 
day only,  2  to  4. 

Capitol,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock. 

CoLONNA,  every  day,  12  to  3  o'clock, 

CoRSiNi,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock. 

DoRiA,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10  to 

2  o'clock. 

The  Fabnesina,  every  Sunday,  12 
to  3  o'clock. 

Lateban  Museum,  every  day,  10  to 

3  o'clock. 

MoNTB  Di  Piet-4l,  Thursday,  10  to 
3  o'clock. 

KiBCHEBiAN  Museum  at  the  Collegio 
Romano,  every  Sunday,  10  to  11| 
o'clock ;  gentlemen  only  are  admitted. 

RospiGLiosi  Casino,  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  9  to  3  o'clock. 

ScxABBA,  Saturday,  10  to  3  o'clock. 

St.  Luca,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock. 

Spada,  every  day,  10  to  4  o'clock. 

Vatican,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock, 
open  to  the  public  on  Monday  at  12 
(the  pictures  and  the  Etruscan  Museum 
are  not  to  be  seen  on  Mondays). 


villas. 

Albani,  Tuesday,  12  to  4  o'clock; 
permission  required  from  Don  Vin- 
cenzo  Colonna,  Piazza  del  Gesti. 

BoBGHESE,  every  day,  except  Mon- 
day, after  12  o'clock;  the  Statuary 
Museum  only  on  Saturday,  2  to  4 
o'clock. 


LuDOYisi,  Thursday,  1 2  to  4  o'clock ; 
permission  to  be  obtained  by  sending  a 
written  application  to  Prince  Piombino, 
Piazza  Colonna. 

Medici  Gaboens,  every  day.  En- 
trance through  the  Pahu^e  of  the 
Academic  de  France. 

Pamfiu,  for  walking,  riding,  and 
driving,  only  on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 

ToRLONiA,  Wednesdays,  1  to  3 
o'clock ;  permission  at  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia's,  Via  de'  Fomari. 

Obti  FABNEfiiANi,  Thursday.  Ex- 
cavations on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Caesars ;  permissions  to  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Rosa,  the  Canservateur,  at 
the  Palais  des  CesarSy  or  at  Spithover's 
and  Piale's  Libraries. 


The  custodi  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving a  gratuity,  except  at  the 
Capitol  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
from  12  to  3  o'clock,  and  at  the  Vati- 
can on  Monday  from  12  to  3  o'clock, 
when  these  galleries  are  open  to  the 
general  public. 

Permissions  for  the  Catacombs — ex- 
cept those  of  St.  Sebastian,  which  are 
always  open— are  obtained  at  the  Car- 
dinal-Vicar's offices,  No.  70,  Via  della 
Scrofa ;  those  for  the  Dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  Vatican  Garden,  the  Mosaic 
Manufactory,  and  the  Quirinal  Palace, 
from  the  authorities,  through  the  di- 
plomatic missions  and  consulates.  The 
Crypt  of  St  Peter's  is  shown  to 
gentlemen  without  an  order  before 
1 1  a.m.  ;  for  ladies  a  special  permis- 
sion is  required,  which  is  easily  ob- 
tained from  the  Cardinal  Datario 
through  a  banker. 


ft"ik 
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§  63.   CHURCH  FESTIVALS   XKD  CEREMONIES. 


Monu* 


§  63.  A  LIST   OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CHURCH  FESTIVALS  AND 
CEREMONIES  AT  ROME,  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER.* 


January, 

1.  Feast  of  the  Circumcision. — 
High  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  at  10  a.m.  (p.  1 12) ;  high 
mass  at  the  churches  of  II  Gesn  and 
San  Andrea  della  Yalle,  the  latter  fol- 
lowed by  a  sermon  and  Te  Deum. 

6.  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. — High 
mass  at  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  High  mass 
according  to  the  Greek  rite  at  11  in 
the  church  of  St  Anastasius,  in  the 
Via  di  Babuino.  Masses  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Propaganda  according  to  the 
Oriental  rituals. 

17.  Feast  of  St.  Antony  the  Ab- 
BOT»  in  the  ch.  near  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore :  Benediction  of  the  Animals  (p. 
140). 

18.  Feast  of  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter  {Caiedra  di  8,  Pietro). — High 
mass  in  the  basilica  of  the  Vatican,  by 
the  Card.  Arch-Priest  in  the  presence  of 
the  Pope.  Feast  of  Sta.  Prbca,  on  the 
Ayentiue,  a  ch.  seldom  open. 

20.  Feast  of  S.  Fabianus  and  S.  Se- 
bastian, at  the  basilica  of  the  latter  on 
the  Via  Appia. 

21.  Feast  of  S.  Agnes,  at  Sant'  Ag- 
nese»  in  Piazza  Navona,  when  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  is  open  (p.  134),  and 
especially  at  Sant'  Agnese  fuori  le 
Mura,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lambs 
(p.  136). 

25.  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  at  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura :  ex- 
position of  St.  Paul's  chains. 

February, 

2.  Feast  of  the  Purification. — 
High  mass  at  St.  Peter's  at  1 1 ;  before 

*  The  visitor  will  find  all  ibe  other  holidays, 

Church   festivals  and   ceremonies,   noticed   in 

detail   In  the   'Diario  Romano/  an    almanac 

published  on  authority  at  the  commencement  of 

each  year,  andjin  '  L'Ann^  Lilnrglque  k  Borne,' 

par   le  Cbanoine   Barbier  de  Montauli    The 

mast  remarkable  are  described  in  the  present 

volume  auder  the  heads  of  the  CSburcbes  where 

f^oj'  take  piBce. 


which  the  Pope  distributes  the  blessed 
candles  (p.  112). 

Many  of  the  other  festiyals  in  this 
and  the  following  month  and  in  April 
being  moveable  ones,  their  exact  dates 
cannot  be  given,  as  they  depend  on 
that  of  Easter  Sunday.  The  principal 
are  Ash  Wednesday  (p.  112)  and  those 
during  the  Holy  Week,  which  are  fully 
noticed  in  describing  the  different 
churches  where  they  are  celebrated, 
pp.  112  to  118,  121, 127,  154,  &c.  On 
every  Friday  in  Lent  the  Pope  visits 
the  basilica  of  the  Vatican  at  4  o'clock 
to  pray  before  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
when  there  is  fine  music  It  is  also 
during  Lent  that  stations  are  appointed 
at  different  churches,  which  are  much 
resorted  to;  several  of  these  edifices 
may  then  be  seen  which  are  seldom 
open  except  at  very  early  hours  on  other 
occasions.  Of  these  stations  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  worth  noting : — 

Aih  Wednesday  —  at  S.  Sabina,  S. 
Alessio,  and  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin. 

Ist  Thurs.  in  Lent — San  Giorgio  in 
Velabro:  seldom  open  on  other  occa- 
sions (p.  156). 

2nd  Tues.  in  L,  —  Sant'  Anastasia 
(p.  138). 

2nd  Thurs.  in  L, — San  Lorenzo  in 
Panis  Perna,  ch.  seldom  open  (p.  159). 

2nd  Sund,  in  L, — S.  Maria  in  Dom- 
nica  Cp.  1 70). 

2nd  Mond.  in  L, — ^S.  Clemente  (p. 
146). 

2nd  Tues,  in  JD.— Sta.  Balbina,  ch. 
very  seldom  open  (p.  142). 

2nd  Wed.  in  i.---Sta.  Cecilia,  statue 
uncovered  (p.  145). 

2nd  Frid,  in  JO.— S.  Vitale  (p.  193). 

Srd  Mond,  in  JD.— Santa  Francesca 
Romana,  when  the  ch.  and  convent  of 
the  Tor*  de*  Specchi  is  open  to  the  public 
(p.  154). 

Brd  Tues,  in  Xr.— Santa  Pudenziana, 
near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  interesting 
ch.  (p.  184). 
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3rt2  Wed,  tn  £.— San  Sisto  and  SS. 
Nereo  ed  Adulleo,  near  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano  (pp.  189  and  177). 

Zrd  Frid,  in  JD.— Santa  Susanna,  near 
the  Piaaza  de'  Termini  (p.  190). 

^ih  Sund.  m  L, — Santa  Crooe  in  Ge- 
msalemme  (p.  153). 

4tik  Mond.  tti  L.— I  Santi  Qoattro 
Coronati  (p.  185). 

4cUi  Frid,  in  £.~Santa  Bibiana,  on 
the  Esqailine,  ch.  yery  seldom  open 
(p.  143). 

4^  Sat  in  L. — S.  Nicolo  in  Caroere. 
On  this  day,  at  vespers,  all  the  images 
in  churches  are  veiled  over  until  Good 
Friday  (pp.  35  and  178). 

5{h  8und.  in  L.,  or  Pas^on  Sunday. 
—St.  Peter's. 

5th  Thurs.  in  i.— S.  ApoUinare,  near 
the  Piazza  Navona :  exhibition  of 
relics  (p.  141). 

5th  Frid.  in  X.— San  Stefano  Ro- 
tondo  Cp.  190). 

5th  Sat  in  L. — San  Giovanni  a  Porta 
Latina  and  San  Cesareo ;  churches  very 
seldom  open  (pp.  157,  146) 

%th  Sund.  in  L,,  or  Palm  Sunday 
(p.  113). 

Gth  Mond.  in  L. — San  Prassede,  near 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore ;  subterranean  ch. 
open  (p.  183). 

Qih  Mond,  in  L. — Santa  Prisca  (p. 
184). 

Returning  now  to  the  feasts  and 
ceremonies  on  fixed  dates : — 

February. 

12.  Feast  of  S.  Catherine  of  Stena 
— at  SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto :  exhibition 
of  her  hand  and  shoulder-blade  here 
and  at  the  neighbouring  church  of  Sta. 
Caterina  (pp.  144,  154). 

March, 

12.  Feast  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great 
— at  S.  Gregorio  al  Monte  Celio  (p. 
157). 

16.  Feast  of  San  FtUppo  Neri—at 
the  cbapel  in  Pal.  Massimo,  where  he 
resuscitated  one  of  the  family  (p.  289). 

17.  Feast  of  St.  Patrick— at  the 
ch.  of  the  Irish  Convent  of  San  t*  Isidoro 
(p.  158),  with  a  sermon  and  eologium 

of  the  protector  of  Ireland ;  aJso  at  the 


chiefs.  Agatade'Goti(p.  134).  High 
mass  in  both. 

25.  Feast  of  the  AxmuncxATioii — 
hi^  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
at  Santa  Maria  aopra  Minerva,  &c.  (p. 
167). 

31.  Feast  of  Santa  Balbina  (p.  142). 

ApriL 

21.  Anntyebsart  of  the  Founiu- 
TioN  OF  Rome,  2616  years  ago. 

23.  Feast  of  St.  George  — at  S. 
Giorao  in  Velabro,  where  his  skull, 
standard,  &c.,  are  exposed  (p.  156)- 

25.  Feast  of  St.  Mark  the  Evan- 
gelist.— Grand  proce8sion;of  theeleigy 
from  the  ch.  behind  the  Piazza  di  Ye- 
nezia  to  St.  Peter's  (p.  161). 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Feter  Martyr— 
at  the  ch.  of  the  Minerva.  Ladies  are 
allowed  to  visit  the  room  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena  in  tiie  Sacristy  on  this 
day. 

May, 

3.  Festival  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Holy  Cross — at  Santa  Croce  in  Gem- 
salemme,  when  the  relic  of  the  Cross  is 
shown  (p.  153). 

6.  Marttrix>m  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist — ^in  ch.  at  the  Porta  La- 
tina (p.  157). 

The  2  great  moveable  feasts  in  this 
month  are  that  of — 

The  Ascension  of  our  Lord — grand 
high  mass  at  the  Lateran,  with  the 
Pope's  benediction  from  the  balcony  of 
the  basilica;  and  14  days  later  (p.  121) 

The  Pentecost,  Whit  Sunday — 
when  there  is  high  mass  at  the  Sixtine 
Chapel. 

May, 

19.  Festival  of  S.  Pudentiana — 
open  rarely  (p.  184). 

26.  Feast  of  San  Fimppo  Neri — 
high  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Ordinals  in  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
inVaUicella(p.  175). 

June. 

4.  Feast  of  the  Corpus  Domini— 
high  mass  in  the  ^VxAksyt  C3toK!^>^Sy£t 
which  tlie  Poipe  cttmfi»  Va  -^^isw^aass^ 
the  Holy  ^etwu^xkX.  \o  ^'^  N^\aR» 
Basilica. 
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24.  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist — high  mass  in  presence  of  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals  at  the  Lateran  (p. 
121). 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul — ^high  mass  by  the  Pope  at  St. 
Peter's  (p.  117)  at  9  a.m.  Exposition 
of  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
the  Lateran  (p.  121).  Illumination  of 
the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  and  fireworks 
on  the  Monte  Pincio. 

August. 

1.  Feast  at  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli — 
when  the  chains  of  the  Apostle  are 
exhibited  (p.  182). 

15.  Feast  of  the  Assumption— high 
mass  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  (p. 
127). 

25.  Feast  of  St.  Louis — mass  in 
presence  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  at 
the  ch.  of  San  Luigi  de'  Francesi  (p. 
16D). 

September, 

7.  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin — 
high  mass  at  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo, 
in  presence  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals. 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel. 

November, 

1.  All  Saints — high  mass  at  the 
Sixtine  Chapel :  fine  music  in  the  ora- 
tor]^ at  Sta.  Maria  in  Yallicella,  and 
which  is  continued  on  the  evening  of 
the  feast  of  Sta.  Cecilia  and  on  every 
Sunday  in  Advent  and  Lent  until  Palm 
Sunday  (p.  175). 

2.  All  Souls — higlT  mass  at  the 
Sixtine  Chapel. 

4.  Feast  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
— high  mass  in  presence  of  the  Pope 
at  the  ch.  of  San  Carlo  in  Corso  (p.  144). 

22.  Festival  of  Santa  Cecilia — 
in  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Cecilia  in  Traste- 
vere,  when  the  rich  ch.  plate  is  exhi- 
bited :  fine  music  at  the  ch.  in  the 
evening  (p.  145).  On  the  same  day  the 
Catacomb  of  St-  Callixtus,  where  the 
body  of  St.  Cecilia  was  found,  is  open 
and  lighted  up  (p.  33S). 


23.  Feast  of  St.  Clement — at  the 
ch.  of  S.  Clemente,  when  the  subter- 
ranean basilica  is  lighted  up ;  tiie  best 
occasion  to  see  its  paintings,  &c.  (p.  151). 

During  the  4  Sundays  of  Advent 
there  is  a  Pontifical  mass  on  each  in 
the  Sixtine  Chapel,  with  a  sermon.  On 
the  1st  the  Pope  carries  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament in  procession  to  the  Capella 
Paolina ;  and  oratorios  in  the  Oratory 
attached  to  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Valicella  in  the  evenings  of  the  same 
days  (p.  175). 

December. 

8.  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception— Pontifical  mass  in  the  Six- 
tine Chapel. 

2 1 .  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apos- 
tle— the  small  ch.  of  S.  Tommaso  a 
Cenci  is  open  on  this  day  (p.  276). 

24.  Christmas  Eve  —  nocturnal 
masses  at  the  Sixtine,  the  Vatican,  and 
other  basilicas  (pp.  117, 127,  &c.).  The 
sacred  manger-board  is  carried  on  this 
evening  in  great  procession  to  the  high 
altar  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Fine 
music  at  St.  Luigi  de'  Francesi,  at 
11  p.m.  (p.  160). 

25.  Christmas  Day— high  mass  in 
St.  Peter's  by  the  Pope.  For  other 
ceremonies  on  this  day,  see  pp.  117, 
127,  &c. 

26.  Feast  of  St.  Stephen — high  mass 
at  the  Sixtine,  with  a  sermon  by  one  of 
the  pupils  of  the  English  College  (p. 
117). 

27.  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist— mass  at  the  Sixtine  Chapel  and 
at  the  Lateran,  when  the  heads  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  exhibited  (p.  121). 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury— high  mass  in  presence  of  a 
section  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  at  the 
chapel  of  the  English  College,  which 
can  be  best  seen  by  strangers  on  this 
day  (p.  191). 

31.  Feast  of  St.  Silvester — Te 
Deum  at  the  ch.  of  Gesb.  in  the  after- 
noon, in  presence  of  the  Pope,  Cardinals, 
and  municipality,  to  render  thanks  for 
the  blessings  received  during  the  year 
about  to  end.  Fine  music  (p.  155); 
also  at  S.  Silrestro  in  Capite  (p.  189). 
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§  1.  General  Topographt- 

Rone  is  situated  in  the  centre  nearly  of 
the  Campagna,  that  undulating  tract 
which  lies  between  the  Sabine  Apen- 
nines and  the  Ciminian  range  of  bills 
on  the  N.,  and  the  low  country 
extending  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  W.  Its  geo- 
graphical position,  at  the  Observa- 
tory of  the  CoUegio  Romano,  is  lat. 
41^  53'  52"  N.,  long.  12*^  28'  40''  E. 
of  Greenwich ;  and  its  height  above  the 
sea  on  the  mean  level  of  the  Tiber 
under  the  ^lian  Bridge,  20  ft.  It  is 
13  geog.  m.  distant  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  sea-coast. 
[J^ome,] 


The.  modem  city  is  built  in  the  plain 
which  lies  on  each  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
on  the  slopes  of  the  7  hills  which  formed 
such  well-known  features  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  ancient  Rome.  The  height  of 
these  hills,  within  the  circuit  of  the  pre- 
sent walls,  varies  from  120  to  180  ft. 
above  the  river.  The  Tiber  divides  the 
city  into  2  very  unequal  portions,  tra- 
versing it  from  N.  to  S.  in  a  winding 
course  of  about  3  miles.  On  the  1. 
bank,  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  Viminal, 
and  Capitoline  hills  form  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  encircling  the  irregular 
flat  of  the  ancieiit  C«mYa&  '^vs^vas*. 
This  area  meVi^e^  ^^  "^twicv^r^  ^-tJo^^-o^ 
of  the  modem  ©itj  ,x5aft  ^fe^\.o^  \x^<ii:^«»^ 


§  2.   RIONI. 


Home. 


contains  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Corso,  the  main 
street  of  Rome,  about  1  m.  in  length, 
extending  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  on 
the  N.,  and  terminating  on  the  S.  in 
the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill.  To  the  S.  and 
E.  of  this  district  are  the  Palatine,  the 
Aventine,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Cselian 
hills,  which,  though  included  within  the 
walls,  are  comparatively  uninhabited. 
Their  surface  is  covered  with  vineyards 
and  gardens,  and  presents  scarcely  any 
other  habitations  save  a  few  convents, 
villas,  and  houses  of  market-gardeners. 
The  Corso,  which,  in  its  N.  portion, 
follows  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via 
Flaminia,  and  nearer  the  Capitol  of 
the  Via  Lata,  divides  the  principal 
district  of  modern  Rome  into  2  parts ; 
that  on  thei  E.  is  built  upon  the  slopes 
and  at  the  base  of  the  Pmcian  and  the 
Quirinal,  and  on  part  of  the  plateau 
which  unites  these  hills  towards  the 
E.  with  the  Viminal  and  the  Esqui- 
line. This  is  the  quarter  where  foreign 
visitors  chiefly  reside  ;  it  contains  the 
best  streets  and  the  most  modern  houses, 
and  is  one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of 
the  city.  The  higher  portion  of  it 
is  intersected  by  2  long  streets:  one, 
the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  nearly  I  m.  in 
length,  leads  from  the  gate  of  that 
name,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  city,  to 
the  Quirinal  Palace;  the  other  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Trinith,  de' 
Monti,  on  the  Pincian,  to  the  Basilicas 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  of  Santa 
Croce,  crossing  successively  the  Qui- 
rinal, Viminal,  and  Esquiline  hills,  and 
the  valleys  that  separate  them. 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  is 
the  narrow  flat  which  contains  the  2 
districts  of  the  Borgo  and  Tras- 
tevere.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
a  ridge  of  hills  about  1^  m.  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.  The  principal  eminences 
of  this  ridge  within  the  walls  are  the 
Vatican,  which  preserves  its  ancient 
name,  and  the  Janiculum.  Beyond  the 
walls  the  picturesque  Monte  Mario,  with 
its  villas  and  cypress  plantations,  may 
be  considered  the  continuation  of  this 
elevated  ridge  on  the  N.,  and  the  hill  of 
Sta.  Passers,  beyond  the  Porta  Portese  on 
iAeS,  The  Trastevere  and  the  Borgo  are  j 


united  by  the  street  of  the  Lungara, 
built  by  Sixtus  V.  in  the  level  space 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  declivity  of 
the  Janiculum. 


§  2.  Division  of  Rome  into 

QUABTERS  OB   RiONI. 

The  Rome  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
rose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  had  nearly  disappeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  ;  and 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  present  city  is 
older  than  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,  who 
first  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  see  it  It  is  divided  into 
14  Eioni  or  quarters,  a  name  derived 
from  the  ancient  Regiones ;  12  of  which 
are  on  the  1.,  and  2  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  They  are  irregular  in  their 
boundaries  and  outline,  having  been 
defined  more  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  population  than  with  the  natural 
configuration  of  the  ground ;  they  are 
consequently  very  numerous  in  the  mo- 
dem city,  which  comprises  11  within 
its  circuit,  while  the  more  extensive 
area  of  the  ancient  has  only  3.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  no 
correspondence,  although  a^eeing  in 
number,  with  the  Regions  into  which 
Rome  was  divided  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. In  the  middle  ages  the  Rioni  had 
their  councils,  their  captains,  and  their 
trained  bands;  but  though  they  still 
retain  their  banners,  and  carry  them  in 
the  great  processions,  their  municipsd 
jurisdiction  has  merged  in  the  Pre- 
sident! de'  Rioni,  who  are  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  government,  and 
members  of  the  Tribunale  del  Campi- 
doglio,  the  civil  and  police  court  over 
which  the  Senator  of  Rome  presides. 
Of  the  11  Rioni  which  the  modern 
city  includes,  the  2  most  northern  are 
intersected  by  the  Corso  ;  the  third 
spreads  over  the  Quirinal  from  the 
Corso  to  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  walls ; 
6  lie  between  the  lower  half  of  the 
Corso  and  the  Tiber ;  and  2  are  situated 
on  the  rt.  bank  oi  lYie  xvNex, 
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§  2.   RIONI. 


A  rapid  swrrej  of  these  districts  will 
enable  us  to  pass  in  review  the  localities 
of  many  interesting  objects.  1  .The  Rione 
€ampo  Marzo  commences  at  the  Porto  del 
Popolo,  embracing  all  the  northern  angle 
of  the  city  from  the  Pincian  to  the  riyer 
behind  the  little  Piazza  Nicosia.  About 
a  third  of  the  Corso,  at  its  northern 
end,  lies  within  it.  On  the  £.  of  the 
Corso  it  includes  the  public  gardens  on 
thePincian,  the  Villa  Medici,  the  Trinitk 
de'  Monti,  the  Piazza  Mignanelli,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  the  Via  del  mbuino,  and  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo.  Between  the  Corso 
and  the  river  it  contains  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus,  the  Ho^ital  of  S.  Giacomo 
and  Ch.  of  S.  Carlo,  the  quay  called  the 
Porto  di  Ripetta,  and  the  street  of 
the  same  name,  the  Borghese  and  the 
Ruspoli  palaces.  2.  The  Rione  Colonna 
extends  along  the  depression  between  the 
Pincian  and  the  Quirinal,  from  the  city 
walls  on  the  N.E.  nearly  to  the  Pan- 
theon, crossing  the  Corso»  and  including 
its  central  portion.  The  principal  ob- 
jects in  this  district,  on  the  £.  of  the 
Corso,  are  the  Ludovisi  Gardens,  the 
Porta  Pinciana,  and  the  chs.  and  con- 
vents of  the  Capuchins  and  of  S.  Isi- 
doro.  W.  of  the  Corso  are  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  with  the  Antonine  column ; 
the  Chigi  and  Piombino palaces;  Monte 
Citorio,  with  the  palace  of  the  Cima 
Innocenziana;  the  Temple  of  Neptune, 
now  the  Custom-house,  m  the  Piazza  di 
Pietra;    and  the   Capranica  Theatre. 

3.  The  Rione  Tr^*  extends  from  theN.£. 
walls  between  the  Porta  Salaraand  Porta 
Pia  to  the  Corso,  which  forms  its  boun- 
dary on  the  W.  On  the  S.E.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  long  street  of  the  Porta 
Pia.  It  includes  the  gardens  of  Sallust 
and  the  Villa  Rignano  Massimo,  the 
Pope's  palace  on  the  Quirinal,  and  the 
PaL  Barberini,  the  Colonna  Palace  and 
gardens,  the  Piazza  of  the  S8.  Apostoli, 
the  Piazza  deUa  Pilotta,  and  the  fountain 
of  Trevi,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

4.  The  Rione  Pigwi  joins  the  former  at 
the  Corso,  and  extends  westward  over 
the  Campus  Martins.  It  includes  the 
Colle^o  Romano,  and  ch.  of  S.  Ignazio^ 
the  Pantheon,  the  Piazza  and  Ch.  of 
the  Minerva,  die'  Bonaparte,  Doria, 
satd  Altieri  palaces,   the  Ch.  of  Gesh, 

the  Piazza  and  Palazzo  di  Venezia. 


5.  The  Rione  S.  Eustacftio,  a  long  strip 
in  the -heart  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
lies  along  the  western  side  of  the 
former  mstrict  It  includes  the  ch. 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  the 
University  of  la  Sapienza,  the  Post  and 
Diligence  offices  in  the  Pal.  Madama,  the 
Valle  and  Argentina  theatres,  and  the 
churches  of  S.  Agostino,  S.  Andrea  della 
Valle,  S.  Luigi  d^  Francesi,  and  S.  Cario 
ai  Catinari.  6.  The  Rione  Ponte,  another 
unattractive  part  of  the  city,  encloses  the 
angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  Tiber 
below  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  It  in- 
cludes the  Apollo  Theatre  and  the  Piazza 
del  Ponte  leading  to  the  Bridge  of  St.  An- 
gelo, and  the  diurches  of  S.  M.  della 
Pace,deirAnima,andS.Gio.di  Fiorentini. 
7.  The  Rione  Parione,  situated  between 
the  two  former  districts  in  the  heart  of 
the  cit^,  comprises  the  Piazza  Navona 
(the  site  of  the  CSrcus  Agonalis),  the 
Palazzo  della  Cancellaria,  tlie  Piazzas 
Sforza  and  of  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  the 
Massimo,  Gabrielli,  and  Braschi  palaces, 
the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella 
and  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and  the 
site  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey.  8.  The 
Rione  Pegola  lies  along  the  Ixemk  of  the 
river  opposite  to  the  upper  half  of  the 
Trastevere.  It  includes  the  Famese, 
Cenci,  and  Spada  palaces,  and  the 
English  College.  The  Ponte  Sisto,  the 
ancient  Pons  Janiculensis,  crosses  the 
river  from  its  centre.  The  fine  street 
formed  by  the  Via  del  Fontanone  and 
the  Via  Ginlia,  nearly  f  m.  in  length, 
runs  parallel  to  the  Tiber  through  a  great 
part  of  this  Rione  and  that  of  Ponte, 
extending  fhfm  the  Ponte  Sisto  to  near 
the',bridge  of  St  Angelo ;  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  of  Balbus  are  situated  at  its  S.  £. 
extremity.  9.  The  Rione  8,  Angela,  a 
small  district  between  the  Pigna  and  ^e 
river,  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Capitol,  and 
opposite  the  island  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  a 
low  and  dirty  quarter ;  tiie  principal  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  of  Maroellus  and  of  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  the  Orsini  Palace,  and  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Niccold  in  Carcere,  on  the  site  of 
the  temples  of  Juno  Matnto^^oofc^-Ko^^ 
Piety.  PaTiW\Tiia5A%TeiBtfiTi'MvS.\fK^ 
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Borne. 


from  this  quarter  to  the  island  of  the 
Tiber.     10.  The  Trcistevere  lies  between 
the  Janiculam  and  the  Tiber,  and  extends 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  from 
the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  on  the  N., 
to  the  Porta  Portese  at  the  extremity  of 
the  city  walls  on  the  S.     It  includes 
at  this    southern   angle   the   quay    or 
port  of  the  Kipa  Grande  and  the  vast 
hospital  and  prison  of  San  Michele.  The 
central  portion  of  this  Rione  covers  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Regio  Transtiber- 
ina;  and  the  Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  inMontorio 
occupies    a    part    of  the   site  of  the 
Arx  Janicidensis  of  the  kingly  period. 
The  most  interesting  objects  in  this 
Rione  are  the  Farnesina,  Corsini,  and 
Salviati  palaces,  the  Botanic  Garden, 
the  Churches  of  S.  Onofrio,  S.  Pietro 
in  Montorio,  S,  Crisogono,  Sta.  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  and  Sta.  Csecilia,    the 
Fountain  of  the  Acqua  Paola,  the  Be- 
nedictine Convent   of   S.  Calisto,  the 
Convent  of  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  and 
the  villas  Barberini,  Spada  and  Lante. 
The  whole  district  is  inhabited  by  a 
peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  a  dis- 
tinct race  ;  their  dialect,  their  customs, 
their  fine  physical  characteristics,  and 
their  spirit  of  haughty  seclusion,  which 
refuses    to    mix    or  intermarry  with 
the    inhabitants   of   the   other   quar- 
ters of  the  city,  give  interest  to  the 
tradition  that  they  are  of  the  purest 
blood    of  the   ancient    Romans.    The 
Trastevere  is  separated  by  a  high  wall 
from  the  Borgo,   with  which  it  com- 
municates  by  the   gate  of  Santo  Spi- 
rito.    11.  The  JBorgo,  or  the  Cittk  Leo- 
nina,  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century 
by  Leo  IV.,  who  surrounded  it  with 
walls  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Moorish    pirates.     It    is   the 
northern  district  of  Rome  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the    river.     It  includes  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  fields  to  the 
E.  of  which  were  the  Prata  Quintia, 
where  the  envoys  from  the  Senate  came 
to  offer  the  directorship  to  Camillus,  the 
Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  the  Vatican 
Palace  and  gardens,  and  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter's.   It  was  the  district  inhabited 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church ;  hence  the 
name  of  Sassiat  applied  to  it  in  the 
middle  ages.    Besides  the  leading  ob- 


jects of  interest  already  mentioned,  the 
district  contains  the  Giraud  Palace, 
built  by  Bramante,  and  interesting  to 
British  travellers  as  the  residence  of 
the  ambassadors  of  England  prior  to 
the  Reformation.  These  eleven  Rioni 
comprehend  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant portion  of  modem  Rome.  The 
three  remaining  include  the  ancient 
city.  12.  The  Rione  Monti,  by  £ur  tiie 
largest  in  extent  of  all  these  divisious, 
is  inhabited  also  by  a  peculiar  class, 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  descent 
from  the  ancient  Romans.  This  large 
district  commences  at  the  Porta  Pia, 
and  extends  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
city  wall  as  far  ^  the  Porta  Metronia, 
now  closed,  skirting  the  Coliseum  and 
the  Capitol  on  the  W.,  and  embracing 
the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline,  and  part 
of  the  Cselian  hills.  It  includes  within 
this  extensive  area  the  Prsetorian 
camp,  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  and  of 
Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Baths  of 
Paulas  ^milius,  the  so-called  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  the  fountain  aiid  reser- 
voir called  the  Trophies  of  Marius,  the 
Amphitheatrum  Castreose,  the  3  Basi- 
licas of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  of 
the  Lateran,  and  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore; 
the  churches  of  S.  Martina  ai  Monti,  S. 
Clemente,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  Sta, 
Francesca  Romana ;  the  Rospigliosi  Pa- 
lace ;  the  Massimo,  Negroni,  Altieri,  and 
Strozzi  villas;  theCent.Rly. Stat,  and  the 
E.  side  of  the  Forum  Romanum.  1 3.  The 
Rione  Campitelli,  on  the  S.E.  of  the  city, 
extends  from  the  northern  flanks  of  the 
Capitoline  hill  to  the  Porta  Appia,  or 
gate  of  St.  Sebastian.  It  comprehends 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  ancient 
Rome,  including  the  Capitol,  a  part  of 
the  Forum,  the  Coliseum,  the  Palatine, 
with  the  Palace  of  the  Cajsars.  We  find 
also  in  this  district  the  Passionist  Con- 
vent of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  on  the 
Cselian,  the  Church  and  Convent  of  S. 
Gegorio,  the  Villa  Mattel ;  near  its  ex- 
tremeanglestoodthePortaCapenaofthe 
Servian  wall,  the  commencement  of  the 
Appian  Way,  and  beyond  it  the  Tomb  of 
the  Scipios.  14.  The  Rione  Ripa,  the  last 
of  the  modem  districts,  embraces  all 
the  southern  quarter  of  Rome  between 
the  Cselian  and  the  river,  including  the 
Aventine    and   Monte  Testaccio,    the 
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holiday  resort  of  the  modem  citizens, 
and  the  island  of  S.  Bartolommeo. 
This  island,  celebrated  for  the  Temple 
of  iEscolapius,  and  well  known  to  clas- 
sical readers  as  the  "  Ship  of  the  Tiber/* 
is  about  1100  ft  long  and  330  ft. 
wide  in  its  broadest  part.  It  contains 
the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  and  the 
hospital  of  S.  Giovanni  Calabita.  The 
Pons  Gratianus  or  Cestius  crosses  from 
its  southern  side  to  the  Trastevere.  The 
objects  of  most  interest  in  the  Rione  Ripa 
are  the  Temples  of  Fortuna  Virilis  and 
of  Vesta  in  the  irregular  open  space 
of  the  Bocca  della  Verity  the  Arch 
of  Janus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus,  the  ruined  Emilian  or 
Senatorial  Bridge  now  the  Ponte  Rotto, 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  the  Pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius,  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  and  the  churches  of  Sta.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  Sta.  Sabina,  S.  Alessio, 
il  Priorato,  Sta.  Saba,  Sta.  Prisca,  and 
Sta.  Anastasia;  and  all  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tiber  from  the  Ponte  Rotto  down 
wards. 


§  3.  The  Walls. 

The  Walls  of  Rome,  including  those 
of  the  Trastevere  and  the  Vatican,  are 
from    12  to   13  m.  in    circuit.     The 
length  of  that  portion  which  encom- 
passes the  city  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  is  about  8  m. ;    the  length   of 
the    more    recent  walls  which  bound 
the  district   beyond  the  river  is  very 
nearly  4  m.      The  walls    on   the   1. 
bank  are,  with  slight  deviations,  the 
same  as  those  commenced  by  Aurelian 
in  A.i>.  271,  and  completed  in  the  reign 
of  Probus.     They  were  repaired  by 
Honorius,   Theodoric,  Belisarius,    and 
Narses,  and   by  several  popes;  many 
of   these   restorations*  were  obviously 
'made  in   a   hurried   manner  and  for 
temporary  purposes;    hence  so  many 
Taneties  of  masonry  are  visible  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  decide  to  what  pe- 
riod their  construction  severally  belongs. 


The  last  great  and  general  repairs  were 
made  in  1749  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
rebuilt  the  parts  of  the  walls  which 
had  become  dilapidated,  and  repaired 
all  the  gates.  The  walls  throughout 
their  entire  circuit  on  the  1.  bank  pre- 
sent an  irregular  polygonal  outline  ; 
they  are  built  generally  of  brick,  with 
occasional  patches  of  stonework  ;  at 
some  points  there  are  spaces  in  opus 
reticulatum  of  the  best  imperial  times 
(the  Muro  Torto,  near  the  Porta  del 
Popolo).  They  have  no  ditch,  but  are 
crested  with  nearly  300  towers ;  on 
the  outside  they  are  about  50  ft.  in 
height ;  on  the  inner  face,  where  they 
are  strengthened  by  numerous  but- 
tresses, the  accumulation  of  soil  is  so 
considerable  that  they  seldom  rise  so 
high  as  30  ft.  from  the  ground.  There 
are  20  gates  belonging  to  the  modern 
city,  but  7  of  them  are  now  walled  up. 
In  taking  a  general  survey  of  these 
gates,  commencing  from  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  we  shall  notice  such  peculiari- 
ties of  the  walls  as  are  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. This  will  bring  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  one  view,  and  prevent  repeti- 
tion. 


§  4.  Gates. 

1.  Porta  del  Popolo;  erected  in  1561 
by  Vignola,  from  the  design  of  Mi- 
chel Angelo.    The  ancient  Porta  Fla- 
minia,  by  which  the  Flaminian  Way 
entered  the  city,  was  situated  a  little 
higher  up ;  beyond  is  the  mass  of  opiis 
reticulatum  called  the  Muro  Torto.    This 
very  curious  fragment  is  well  known 
from  the  description  of  Procopius :  he 
says  that  the  wall  had  been  rent  for 
some  time  from  top  to  bottom,  that  it 
was  so  inclined  that,  Belisarius  wishing 
to  pull   it  down   and  rebuild  it,  the 
people  would  not  allow  it  to  be  re- 
moved, stating  that  it  was  under  the 
protection  of  St.  Peter.     The  Goths, 
he  adds,  never  attacked  it,  which,  tsa.^^ 
the  people  lega^  ^Jaa  «^\.^\Nio^^^'as»'^ 
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Home^ 


veneration  that  no  one  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  rebaild  it  This  descrip- 
tion applies  so  perfectly  at  the  present 
day  that  it  leaves  nothing  for  ns  to 
add,  except  that  the  wall,  which  is 
about  40  ft.  in  length,  is  considerably 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  that  anti- 
quaries consider  it  to  be  as  old  as  the 
time  of  the  early  Ca>sars.  Some  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  connect  the  Muro 
Torto  with  the  tomb  of  Nero,  but  there 
are  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  the 
conjecture.  It  is  true  that  the  tomb 
of  the  Domitian  family,  in  which  the 
ashes  of  Nero  were  deposited,  was 
situated  on  the  Pincian,  near  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  and  was  visible  from  the 
Campus  Martins.  Its  site  therefore 
may  safely  be  placed  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  modem  gardens,  not  &r 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo;  but  not  a 
vestige  remsdns  to  enable  us  to  identify 
the  spot.  Between  this  and  the  next 
gateway  we  begin  to  meet  with  some 
walls,  after  passing  the  19th  tower 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  which 
exhibit  masonry  of  the  period  of 
Honorius.  As  we  advance  we  shall 
meet  with  every  variety  of  construc- 
tion, from  the  compact  brickwork 
which  would  have  been  worthy  of  the 
best  times  of  Rome,  to  the  rude  repairs 
of  Belisarius  and  the  patchwork  re- 
storations of  the  middle  ages  and  the 
popes.  2.  Porta  Pincianaj  a  fine  arch  in 
travertine,  with  a  kind  of  cross  on  the 
key-stone,  flanked  by  2  round  towers, 
mentioned  by  Procopius,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Belisarias,  who  had 
his  camp  on  the  Pincian  during  the  siege 
by  Vitiges:  it  was  of  secondary  import- 
ance, as  no  .great  road  entered  Rome 
by  it.  It  is  now  walled  up,  but  it  is 
interesting  as  the  spot  where  tradi- 
tion places  the  scene  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  Belisarius.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  this  story,  now  generally  set 
down  as  a  fable,  the  great  genertd  eat 
here  and  begged  of  the  people,  '*  Date 
obolnm  Belisario,"  as  they  passed  the 
gate  through  which  he  had  led 
his  troops  in  triumph.  The  aque- 
duct of  the  Acqua  Ver^ne,  12  m.  in 
length,  which  supplies  the  fountain  of 
Treri,  enters  the  city  at  this  point.  3. 
Porta  Salara,  with  remains  of  2  rotmd 


towers  in  brickwork,  built  at  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  site  of  the  Port» 
Salaria  of  the  Servian  wall,  so  called 
from  the  road  by  which  the  Sabines^ 
exported  their  supplies  of  salt.  It  is 
memorable  as  the  gate  by  which  Alarie 
entered  Rome.  4.  Porta  Pia  :  it  deiives^ 
its  name  from  Pius  IV.,  who  rebult 
it  1564,  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo,  and  left  it  unfinished  at  his 
death;  it  is  now  in  process  of  being 
completed  after  the  original  dengn. 
The  Porta  Nomentana,  which  it  has 
replaced,  was  some  distance  farther 
on.  The  site  of  the  latter  is  mitrked 
by  a  round  tower  on  one  side,  and  a 
massive  sepulchre  on  the  oth^,  which 
was  included  by  Aurelian  in  his  wall. 
The  Via  Nomentana  passed  through 
it.  At  a  short  distance  on  the  rt  fhHn 
the  angle  where  the  streets  which*enter 
the  city  by  this  gate  and  Porta  Salara 
join,  once  stood  the  Porta  CoUma  of  the 
wall  of  Servius  Tullius.  The  well- 
known  reconnoissance  of  Hannibal, 
when,  according  to  Livy,  he  threw  a 
spear  over  the  walls,  took  place  on  tiii» 
side,  and,  if  he  had  attacked  Rome, 
it  is  probable  it  would  have  been 
by  this  gate.  Beyond  the  Porta  No- 
mentana of  Honorius  was  situated  the 
PrsBtorian  camp  of  Tiberius,  whose  qua- 
drangular enclosure  projects  beyond  the 
walls  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  city.  It 
is  clear  that  Aurelian  included  this 
celebrated  retrenchment  in  his  line  of 
walls ;  3  of  its  sides  were  left  standing 
when  it  was  dismantled,  and  thus 
afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
new  works.  On  examining  this  part 
of  the  Aurelian  wall,  the  rude  stone- 
work hastily  put  together  by  Belisa- 
rius may  easily  be  recognised.  Several 
portions  are  formed  of  massive  blocks 
of  volcanic  tufa,  evidentiy  derived  from 
the  Agger  and  other  parts  of  the  wall 
of  Servius  Tullius,  which  were  situated 
at  a  short  distance.  Its  gateways, 
which  formerly  opened  on  this  side, 
but  were  dosed  by  Honorius,  may  also 
be  traced.  At  the  southern  angle,  the 
Porta  Chiusa  represents  the  Porta' Vi^ 
minalis  of  the  Aurelian  wall ;  it  consists 
of  a  good  arch  of  travertine  surmounted 
by  an  attic  of  6  smaller  ones,  a  dome 
cornice,  and  in  the  same  style  as  the 
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other  gates  erected  by  Honorius;  as 
its  name  signifies,  it  is  now  walled  op. 
6.  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  with  2  towers,  the 
ancient  Porta  Tiburtina,  erected  in  402, 
during  the  reign  of  Arcadios  and  Hono- 
rius, by  the  advice  of  Stilicho,  and 
formed  by  one  of  the  arches  of  the 
united  Marcian,  Julian,  and  Tepulan 
aqueducts,  as  stated  in  the  inscriptions 
over  it.  This  gate  opens  on  the  road 
to  Tivoli.  The  walls  between  this  and 
the  Porta  Maggiore  are  built  on  the  line 
of  the  3  before-mentioned  aqueducts. 
On  approaching  the  Porta  Maggiore 
the  wall  has  been  cut  through  for  the 
passage  of  the  united  railways  to  the 
central  station.  7.  Porta  Maggiore^  a 
noble  arch  of  travertine,  the  finest  gate 
in  Rome,  formed  by  2  arches  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct.  It  formerly  included 
the  arches  over  the  Porta  Lahicana  and 
Porta  Prcmestina,  both  of  which  were 
greatly  disfigured  and  concealed  by  the 
constructions  of  the  time  of  Honorius ; 
the  Porta  Labicana  was  dosed,  and  the 
Porta  Prsenestina  was  known  as  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  The  removal  of  the 
more  recent  constructions  between  these 

2  gates  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the 
discovery  of  the  tomb  of  the  baker 
Eurysaces,  which  is  described  under 
the  Antiquities  (p.  64).  The  appear- 
ance of  the  fine  facade  of  this  gate, 
which  now  shows  us  the  beautiful  pro- 
portions of  its  2  arches  and  3  piers,  is 
extremely  imposing.  The  circumstance 
of  the  Claudian  aqueduct  being  carried 
over  it  explains  the  original  object  of  this 
very  splendid  monument.     There  are 

3  inscriptions  on  it :  one  recording  that 
the  emperor  Tiberius  Claudius  brought 
into  the  city  the  aqaeduct  which  bore 
his  name ;  the  2nd  relating  to  the  restora- 
tions by  Vespasian ;  and  the  3rd  to  those 
by  Titus.  In  the  attic  are  the  channels 
for  the  water,  the  lower  one  being  that 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  the  upper  the 
stream  called  the  Anio  Novus.  We  see 
near  this  point,  built  into  the  city  wall, 
the  flank  of  an  arch  of  peperino,  in 
which  may  be  recognised  the  3  chan- 
nels of  the  Marcian,  Tepulan,  and  Ju- 
lian aqueducts ;  the  Marcian  beii)&  the 
lowest  and  the  Julian  the  highest.  Close 
by  has  been  traced  the  subterranean 
watercourse  of  the  Anio  Vetus.     The 


remains  of  the  gate  of  Honorius,  which 
was  removed,  have  been  preserved 
and  placed  on  a  wall  outside  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
goods  station  of  the  Albano  Railway. 
The  roads  which  pass  out  of  the  ci^ 
here  lead  (on  the  rt)  to  Colonna,  Val- 
montone,  &c.,  which  is  the  high  road 
to  Naples  by  Frosinone  and  San  Ger^ 
mano,  and  (on  the  1.)  to  Gabii  and  Prse- 
neste,  with  an  embranchment  to  Lun- 
ghezza  and  the  Alban  colony  of  Col- 
latia.  The  walls  beyond  this  gate 
follow  the  line  of  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct for  a  short  distance,  and  then 
pass  under  the  arches  of  the  Acqua 
Felice  of  Sixtns  V.  Farther  on  they 
pass  behind  the  Basilica  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  and  skirt  the 
outer  wall  of  the  Amphitheatrum 
Castrense,  which  was  also  included  by 
Honorius  in  his  line  of  fortifications. 
9.  Porta  di  San  Giovanni,  entirely  mo- 
dem, built  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  the 
1 6th  century.  Adjoining  this  gate  is  the 
ancient  Porta  Astnaria,  the  best  pre- 
served of  all  the  gates  of  the  Aurelian 
wall,  flanked  by  2  round  brick  towers, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  Asinia  family,  who 
opened  the  road  leading  from  it;  it 
was  memorable  as  the  gate  through 
which  Belisarius  first  entered  Rome. 
It  was  also  by  it  that  Totila  gained 
admission,  having  obtained  possession 
of  it  by  the  treachery  of  the  Isaurians. 
The  ancient  gate  is  now  walled  up,  and 
is  a  very  picturesque  ruin.  The  gate  of 
S.  Giovanni  is  well  known  to  travellers : 
the  high  road  to  Naples  by  Albano  and 
the  Pontine  Marshes  passes  out  of  it 
A  short  way  beyond  this  gate  the  Aqua 
Crabra,  the  modem  Mariana,  is  crossed, 
and  enters  the  city  imder  a  gate,  now 
walled  up,  called  the  (10)  Porto  ifetro^ 
nia ;  the  Aurelian  wall  near  this  gate  is 
well  preserved.  1 1.  Porta  Latina,  also 
closed.  It  has  2  round  brick  towers,  and 
a  good  travertine  arch,  with  grooves 
for  a  portcullis,  like  most  of  the  gates 
of  Honorius.  The  Christian  emblem  (a 
cross)  on  the  keystone  has  led  to 
the  supposition  that  it  was  repaired 
by  Belisarius.  The  Church  tradition 
relates  that  St  John  the  Evangelist  ^\s£- 
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being  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling 
oil,  -where  the  circular  chapel  of  S. 
Giovanni  in  Oleo  now  stands.  12. 
Porta  di  San  Sehastiano,  the  Porta  Appia 
of  the  Aurelian  Wall,  with  2  fine 
semicircular  towers  of  brickwork  rest- 
ing on  substructions  of  white  marble 
blocks,  probably  taken  from  the  Temple 
of  Mars,  which  stood  outside  of  it 
on  the  1.  This  gate  is  well  known 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  arch  of 
Drusus  and  the  tomb  of  the  Sei- 
pios;  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  ^the 
Aurelian  construction.  Under  the  arch 
is  a  curious  Gothic  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  repulse  of  some  invading 
force,  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation  among  antiquaries.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Capena,  where 
the  Appian  Way  commenccd,is  1 500yds. 
within  this  gate,  between  the  Via  &  S. 
Gregorio  and  the  Baths  of  Caracalla;  the 
arch  of  Drusus,  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios, 
and  the  several  Columbaria  between  it 
and  the  modern  gate,  having  stood  out- 
side the  more  ancient  one  of  the  Tullian 
circumvallation.  Between  the  Porta 
Appia  and  the  Porta  di  S.  Paolo  are 
the  fortifications  constructed  by  Paul 
III.  in  the  16th  centy.,  firom  the  de- 
signs of  Sangallo.  13.  Porta  di  San 
PaolOf  rebuilt  by  Belisarius  on  the  site 
of  the  Porta  Ostiensis;  a  double  gate, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  all  the 
modem  entrances  to  Rome.  The  inner 
portion  is  probably  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Belisarius.  It  is  remarkable  as  the 
scene  of  Totila's  second  entrance  into 
Some.  The  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius, 
like  all  the  ancient  tombs  outside  the 
walls,  formerly  on  the  Via  Ostiensis, 
is  here  included  in  those  of  Honorius, 
which  proceed  towards  the  Tiber, 
round  the  base  of  Monte  Testaccio,  as- 
cending the  1.  bank  of  the  river  for.  a 
short  distance,  when  they  are  no  longer 
traceable.  On  the  rt  bank  of  the 
Tiber  the  walls  present  altogether  a 
miore  modem  aspect;  the  greater  part 
were  constructed  by  Innocent  X.  and 
Urban  VIII.,  and  are  flanked  with 
regular  bastions.  Within  their  circuit, 
particularly  behind  S.  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio,  descending  to  the  Trastevere, 
xoajr  be  still  tranced  the  wall  of  Aure- 
llsa  and  Honorius,   with  its  ramjparts 


converging  to  the  Porta  Aurelia.  The 
following  are  the  gates  of  the  Trans- 
tiberine  district: — 14.  Porta  Portese, 
built  by  Urban  VI II.,  half-way  between 
the  Wall  of  Servius  and  the  P,  Por- 
titensis  of  Aurelian,  on  the  road  to 
Fiumicino,  the  present  port  of  the  Ti- 
ber. 1 5.  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  on  the 
Janiculnm,  the  Porta  Aurelia.  The 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  Doria  lie 
to  the  westward.  The  Acqua  Paola, 
the  ancient  Alsietina,  enters  the  Traste- 
vere at  this  point.  It  was  upon  the  bas- 
tions to  the  rt.  or  S.  of  this  gate  that  the 
French  besieging  army  under  General 
Oudinot,  in  1849,  directed  their  prin- 
cipal attack.  It  was  here,  also,  that 
they  succeeded  in  making  a  practicable 
breach,  after  hundreds  of  men  had 
perished  on  both  sides,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  war  had  been  lavished  with- 
out restraint  Every  spot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  intimately  associated  with 
the  events  of  that  memorable  siege,  for 
here  only  were  its  effects  felt  by  3ie  be- 
sieged, and  here  especially  did  the  Ro- 
mans exert  their  whole  means  of  defence 
with  a  determined  courage  and  bravery 
which  no  differences  of  political  opinion 
can  refuse  to  acknowledge  and  admire. 
Wherever  we  turn,  from  the  walls  of 
San  Pancrazio  to  the  Fontana  Paolina 
and  the  Ch.  of  San  Pietro  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  the  frequent  mounds  which 
mark  the  successive  approaches  of  the 
besiegers  and  the  graves  of  the  killed 
on  both  sides,  we  find  traces  of  the  awful 
devastation  which  followed  the  pro- 
longed resistance  of  the  Romans  at  this 
point.  The  existence  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Aurelian  wall  within  the 
circuit  of  the  bastioned  line  of  the  popes 
gave  the  besieged  great  advantage  in 
this  stm^gle ;  for  as  that  ancient  wall  is 
built  chiefly  of  brick,  is  more  than  4 
yards  in  thickness  and  from  10  to 
12  yards  in  height,  it  formed  a  real 
fortress  within  the  outer  wall  upon 
which  the  French  had  first  to  direct 
their  fire.  It  is  due  to  the  honour 
of  the  French  army  to  add  that,  in 
selecting  'this  gate  and  the  advanced 
point  of  the  .Taniculum  for  their  attack, 
they  were  guided  by  the  consideration 
that  from  no  other  s^ot  <io\3Lld.  thalr 
operations  be  carried  on  mOo.  w>  \v\^fe 
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injury  to  the  monuments  of  the  Eternal 
City.  16.  Porta  Cavalleggieri,  near  to  St. 
Peter's,  on  the  post-road  to  Civita  Vec- 
chiay  said  to  be  from  the  designs  of 
Sangallo.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
cavalry  barrack  close  by.  17.  Porta 
Fahhrica,  near  the  former,  now  walled 
up.  18.  Porta  Pertitsa,  also  walled  up, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  It  was 
close  to  this  gate  that  the  French  army 
suffered  a  most  severe  repulse  in  their 
first  approach  to  Some  in  1849.  19. 
Porta  Angelicaf  built  by  Pius  IV,  on  the 
N.  side  of  St.  Peter's,  leading  to  Monte 
Mario.  20.  Porta  di  CastellOj  on  the  mea- 
dows behind  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
closed. 

§  5.  Bridges. 

Of  the  bridges  of  ancient  Bome  five 
only  are'  now  standing.  Remains  of 
the  others  are  still  visible,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  either  as  to  their  names  or 
their  position.  Beginning  with  the 
most  northern,  and  proceeding  down 
the  river,  we  have — 

1.  Ponte  S,  Angelo,  the  ancient  Pons 
^lius,  so  called  from  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  bv  whom  it 
was  built.  This  noble  bridge  crosses 
the  Tiber  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  The  whole  of  it 
is  ancient,  with  the  exception  of  some 
restorations  ot  stone-workcasiug;audthe 
parapets.  Medals  of  Hadrian  repre- 
sent the  bridge  as  we  now  see  it,  with 
three  large  arches  of  equal  size  in  the 
centre,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  each 
side;  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  the  same 
emperor  formerly  existed  on  it,  stating 
it  to  have  been  erected  in  his  3rd 
consulate  to  afford  the  means  of  reach- 
ing his  mausoleum.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  covered  with  booths  or  shops, 
by  which  the  passage  was  so  much 
contracted,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  during  the  jubilee  of  1450  caused 
the  death  of  200  people.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  accident,  the  booths  were 
removed  and  the  bridge  restored  to  its 
original  form.  In  1530  Clement  VII. 
erected  at  the  extremity  the  statues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul  In  1668 
Clement  IX,  added  the  present  parapet, 
and  the  10  angels  which  stand  upon 
the  piers.      The  one  which  bears   the 


cross  is  by  Bernini,  the  others  are  by 
his  scholars. 

2.  Pons  TriumphaliSf  Awrelii,  or  Vati" 
canus;  it  was  the  longest  of  all  the 
bridges,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Nero.  It  led  from  the  Campus 
Martins  to  the  Via  Triumphalis,  whidi 
rose  over  Monte  Mario.  From  a  pas- 
sage in  Prudentius  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  entire  in  the  early  part  of  the 
5th  centy.  Some  portions  of  its  piers 
are  still  visible,  when  the  river  is  low, 
about  300  paces  below  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo.  At  a  short  distance  below  the 
Pons  Triumphalis  a  suspension  bridge 
has  been  erected  in  1863,  forming  a 
communication  with  the  Lungara  and 
Trastevere  from  the  Rione  Ponte. 

3.  Ponte  Sisto,  rebuilt  in  1474  by 
Sixtus  IV.  on  the  ruins  of  the  Pons  Jani- 
culensis,  connecting  the  city  with  the 
quarter  of  Trastevere.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  it  was  first  erected  by  Probus, 
the  son-in-law  of  Sept.  Severus,  in  the 
reign  of  Caracalla  and  Geta.  It  has 
4  arches. 

4.  Ponte  de*  Quattro  Capi,  connecting 
the  city  with  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  so 
called  from  the  four-headed  Januses 
which  stand  on  the  piers.  It  is  the  an- 
cient Pons  Fabricius,  built  by  Fabricius 
the  Curator  Viarum,  a.u.c.  708 ;  and 
is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  the  spot 
from  which  Damasippus  would  have 
leaped  into  the  Tiber,  but  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  Stertinius  : — 

**  Unde  ego  mira 
Descripsi  docilis  praecepta  haec,  tempore  quo  me 
Solatus  jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam 
Atque  a  Fabricio  non  trutem  ponte  reverti." 

Hob.  Sat.  ii.  3. 

It  has  2  large  arches,  with  a  smaller 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  pier  between 
them.  It  retains  more  of  its  ancient 
architecture  than  any  other  of  the  Ro- 
man bridges  except  that  of  St.  Angelo. 
It  formerly  had  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, but  a  part  only  is  now  legible  : — 

L.  FABRICIUS  C.  F.  CVR.  VIAR.  FACIVN- 
DVM,  COERAVIT.  FJDEMQ.  PROBAVIT.  Q. 
LEPIDVS  M.  F.  M.  I.OLLIVS  M.  F.  COS.  EX. 
S.  C.  PROBAVERVKT   C^.\5.e.  I^'S^. 

5.  Ponte  S.  Bortolommeo  <s«ww^^\&'^'«i 
island  of  lYie  Tibet  V\>l\v^^Txijvs}«^'«^. 
It  Is  the  axicxeiix.  Por*.  P«|^^^  ^2, -^^^ 

i  known,  but  IS  sxx^^jo««^  V.  ^^^  J 
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Lacini  Ceitiui,  during  bti  goTenimeDt ;  the  oldest  and  moil  celebrated  of  aD 
of  Home  in  the  reign  of  Augnstn*,  the  Horn im  bridm.  It  wu  fint  erected 
whilst  tbt!  KmperorvBS  absent  in  Spain,  bj  Artcus  Msrtiua  (a-cc.  114).  It  inw 
in  A.V.C.  TU8.  Two  long  inscripiioos  npn  this  bridge  that  Horstiiu  Code* 
on  the  parapets  sbow  that  it  was  re- '  «itliBtood  the  nrmj  of  Porsena  till  the 
■tared  i.d.  3U7  b;  the  Emperors  Valen-  '  Romans  had  sacceeded  in  breakiof^  it 
tinian,  Vslena,  and  GratioD.  Itconsists  down  behind  him.  This  act  of  heroum 
of  I  large  central  arch  aod  a  smaller  mode  it  so  sacred,  that  it  could  nerer 
one  ou  each  side.  |aflervardB  be    repured  without   tlie 

e.  PonU  n.,Uo.  on  the  site  of  the  Po™  *  ^<iuclii>u  of  the  pontift  It  aoAred 
^..Uliu,,  called  in  lattr  times  P.  S<^,^  ''*?°""T  f rom  .nondmrau  ajid  yrwM 
Iori,„»Bdi.-/,it™.  Theancienthridge  l^*"'**'.^  Tiberyu^  ^tomno* 
wa.  begun  by  L.  ^miliu.  Lepidns  and  l  P""'  '!^  ""l"  »?  'J^'  ,"«*  '"P«' 
Marou/FnWius  NobiUor,  aI^li.c  573,  I  •*""«  P]!"-  *  l"-"',!?,*^'' ''"?' T" 
andfinishi^d  by  P.  C.  ScipioAfriamus  ,P«™'^^'*;«'"»"!"*^58="».«»"J>ken 
and  L-MammiisAchwcui  the  censors,  ^^l-'  .}°  "'=  "'S?  °' ^'*™?  Jr  ■" 
ina.iT.cOll.  Iti.reprewnledoom.'dala.JS^  '\  '■?  7';™!?  destroyed  bj  a 
of  the  ^.nilian  &mily.  From  it  the  «?<^'  ^  ^^''  '^th  centnry  die  stoM« 
body  of  the  monster  Heliogabalns  was  fj^^  P'*"  '"f  "°""f^  ^.^^ 
cart  into  the  Tiber.  We  know  nothing  o«n''on-l>alls.  and  the  only  trecea  of 
of  its  subsequent  his.0.7  until  we  he  brLdgc  now  left  are  their  fonndj^ 
find  it  mentioned  in  Ihe  middle  >«f'  "^ich  may  be  seen,  when  the 
ages  under  the  name  of  P.  di  Santa  ;  "^^J*  "."  •o';  "  short  distant  hj^er 
tfaria.  In  the  13lh  oentuir  it  fell  ^f;i{;!,fJ„'if„*^^if'f;.i!^Pil^.° 
'"      It  was  restored  by  Juliu;  ' 


Michele  and  qnaj  of  the  Ripa  Grande. 
Ptmte  Molle  (see  p.  422). 


5  6.  Panokaxic  VlKW  0 
Whoever  would  enter  on 


1954,  and  again  by  Gregory  XIII.  in 
1575.     In  1598  all  that  portion  on  the 
].  bank  of  the  river  was  carried  away. 
Two  arches  were  thus  tost,  and  ii< 
tempt  bos  since  been  made  to  res 
them.     The  part   remaining  (of  the       >*■"" 

time    of  Julius    III.)   consists    of   3'°'  f^^  ,,    >.  t        i    " 

arches  on  the  side  neit  the  Trasle-  ,''"  ^"f:  "  »«?''•  .t*'"/  •»^':  , 
vere,  with  2  smaller  ones  in  the  pien  ,  ■"«"<*«  "^^  eiaminaboo  of  parUcnlar 
that  separate  them,  through  which  ™"°''  ^.  "^^  i^mself  acqnainted 
the  water  only  runs  when  Ite  river  is  I  ■""'.*■'"■■  "la'i'e  position,  and 
much  flooded.  The  ruined  and  broken  r'?""^  "'*"'.  '"  *'"^''  '  ™""'er  ai 
lUle  of  this  fragment  sufficieutly  ":'"  *""*"*  '"™  *°  understand  their 
explains  the  modern  name,  A  bub-  "'»'o'7.  '"^  """c  all,  to  make  him- 
penaioQ  bridge  has  been  carried  from  =*"  "uii""'".  "»'  "niy  with  the  topo- 
the  extremity  of  the  ruined  arches  to  sraphy  of  Rome  itself,  but  of  the 
the  oppOBite  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  I  =l"SBical  repon  in  the  midst  of  whidt 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  using  what  I  '*  "  situated.  There  is  no  spot  m 
remained  of  the  rained  edifice  as  its  i  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  puipow 
W.  pier.  The  opening  of  the  Cloaca  ?^  ^^f  J'"^"'  "f  '^  CipHol,*  from 
Maxima  into  the  Tiber  and  the  sub-l'"  "«'?'"  '^^  central  posKion;  and 
slructiona  of  the  masBive  quay  on  its  "^  advise  therefore  most  strongly  the 
left  bank  are  best  seen  from  this  I  '"'Teller  who  desires  to  understand 
bridge;  the  remains  of  the  ancient  "^  """l'^"'^'' ""*udy  them  with  the 
road  on  the  aide  of  the  Trastevere  by  I  '^'"*  difficulty  to  himself,  and  to  avoid 
which  it   was   approached   hav"   ■• —    '"*  vexation  ansini?  from  h  non«tiint 


recently    broken    up    to    render   the 
approaches  easier. 

7.  /'ens  S'u6/i'i;itu,  a  name  derived  from 
tbe  beama  of  which  it  was  constructed, 


:o  proceed. 
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in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Capitol, 
with  plan  of  the  city  and  map  of 
the  environs  of  Rome  before  him. 
An  hour  devoted  to  this  will  give 
him  a  more  complete  idea  of  an- 
cient Rome  than  days  spent  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  investigation;  and 
the  information  obtained  in  regard  to 
the  surrounding  country  will  mate- 
rially assist  him  in  his  future  excur- 
sions beyond  the  walls.  Independently 
of  these  advantages,  there  is  no  scene 
in  the  world  more  impressive  or  mag- 
nificent than  that  commanded  from  this 
elevated  spot.  It  is  not  inferior  in 
historical  interest  to  the  glorious  pano- 
rama from  the  Acropolis  of  Atiiens, 
while  it  surpasses  it  in  those  higher 
associations  which  appeal  so  power- 
fully to  the  feelings  of  the  Christian 
traveller. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  useful  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  country, 
as  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  tower. 

The  Campagna,  or  the  undulating 
country  which  spreads  on  all  sides 
around  Rome,  includes  portions  of  an- 
cient  Latium  and  Etruria.  Its  length 
from  Cape  Linaro,  S.  of  CivitaVecchia, 
to  Terraciua  is  about  90  English  m. ; 
its  greatest  breadth  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  is  about  27.  On  the 
W.N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  range 
of  the  mountains  of  La  Tolfa,  on  the 
N.W.  and  N.  by  the  volcanic  group  that 
surrounds  the  Lake  of  Bracciano,  of 
which  the  peaks  of  Rocca  Romana 
and  Monte  Virginio  are  the  highest 
points;  beyond,  and  more  to  the  rt., 
rises  the  Monte  Cimino  or  Monte  di 
Soriano,  and  nearer  the  spectator  the 
hills  round  Baccano,  of  which  the 
wooded  peak  of  Monte  Musino  is  the 
highest  point,  between  which  and  the 
Apennines  the  Valley  of  the  Tiber  oc- 
cupies the  low  region.  The  Sabine  moun- 
tains surround  like  an  amphitheatre 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  north-eastern 
Campagna ;  while  the  more  picturesque 
moimtains  which  bound  the  plain  of 
Latium  on  the  S.E.  are  studded  with 
villages,  each  representing  some  site 
of  classical  interest.  Along  the  plain 
from  N.  to  S.  the  Tiber  winds  as  a  long 
yellow  line,  marking  the  ancient  boun- 
dary between  Latium  and  Etruria.  In 
the  foreground   on  oae  side  are  the 


ruins  of  all  that  made  Rome  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world;  on  the  other  are 
the  palaces  and  churches  of  the  mo- 
dern city;  so  that  the  Capitol  may 
be  said  to  separate  the  living  from  the 
dead — the  city  of  the  Popes  from  that 
of  the  Csesars. 

In  the  chain  of  hills  towards  the 
S.E.  the  highest  point  is  the  Alban 
Mount,  now  called  Monte  Cavo,  on  which 
stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialls. 
Beneath  the  summit,  and  about  midway 
between  it  and  the  plain  on  the  rt.,  is 
Aibanoy  of  which  the  gate  alone  can  be 
seen^;  the  site  is  well  marked  by  the 
grove  of  ilexes  of  the  Villa  Doria ; 
a  little  to  the  1.  is  the  town  and 
palace  of  Castel  Qandolfo  amid  the 
woods  bordering  the  lake  of  Al- 
bano ;  and  on  the  rt.  are  the  low  hills 
of  Monte  Giove,  occupying  the  site 
of  Corioli,  and  of  Civita  Lavinia,  the 
Lanuvium  of  Cic«ro.  The  long  ridge 
forming  the  opposite  hill  beyond  the 
lake  is  the  supposed  site  of  Alba  Longa,. 
and  may  be  easily  recognised  by  the  line 
of  white  buildings  upon  it — the  Convent 
of  Palazzuola.  On  the  1.  of  Monte 
Cavo  is  a  wide  plain  called  the  Camp 
of  Hannibal,  where  the  Carthaginian, 
general  took  up  his  position  during  the 
siege  of  Rome.  The  peak  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  this  plsdn  is  Monte  Fila,^ 
the  space  between  these  two  points  > 
being  the  remains  of  an  extensive  vol- 
canic crater  of  elevation.  A  little  below 
the  Camp  of  Hannibal  the  village  of 
Hocca  c?»  Papa,  perched  upon  the  crest  of 
a  rock,  is  supposed  by  some  antiquarians 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Arx  Albana 
of  Livy,  to  which  the  Gauls  were 
repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Rome.  On 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Alban  group 
are  Marino  and  Grotta-Ferrata,  Farther 
to  the  1.,  on  the  nearest  point  of  the 
chain,  is  Frascati,  the  largest  town  seen 
on  the  Alban  hills.  In  the  distance  be- 
yond is  the  lofty  summit  of  JI/on^eP»7o^^. 
In  a  line  between  it  and  Frascati  is 
the  height  on  which  Tusculum  and  its 
citadel  stood.  Farther  to  the  1.  are  the 
villages  of  Monte  Porzio,  Rocca  Prioro, 
and  Monte  Compatri;  and  on  the  last  and 
lowest  eminence  in  this  direction  is  the 
village  of  Co^onna,  o<i.cvi'^Y'^Ti%  ^'^  ^'^^ 
of  the  ancieiit  "LiXAOxxa., 
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the  Alban  group  and  the  Sabine  moun- 
tains may  be  distinctly  recognised  the 
large  village  of  Zagorolo,  about  midway 
between  Colonna  and  the  more  distant 
town  of  Palestrina,  the  "frigidum 
Praeneste'*  of  Horace.  Along  the  range 
of  these  hills  the  principal  townjto  be 
seen  from  ibis  point  is  Tivoli,  the  ancient 
Tibur,  surrounded  by  olive-groves  and 
woods.  From  that  point  the  Anio  flows 
into  the  plain  towards,  its  junction  with 
the  Tiber,  in  its  course  separating  Latium 
from  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  Beyond 
and  to  the  1.  of  Tivoli  we  recognise  the 
lofty  pointed  peak  of  Monte  Genaro,  the 
Lucretilis  of  Horace ;  at  its  foot  the  3  pic- 
turesque hills  of  Monticelli,  of  Poggio 
Cesi,  and  of  St.  Angelo  in  Capoccia,  the 
ancient  Monies  Corniculani ;  and  farther 
on  the  1.,  more  in  the  foreground,  the 
wooded  range  that  surrounds  Mentanoy 
the  Alban  colony  of  Nomentum,  and  the 
hill  and  town  of  Monte  Rotondo,  marked 
by  its  lofty  tower.  Nearer  Rome,the  bluff 
hill  of  Castel  Oiubileo,  overlooking  the 
Tiber,  is  the  probable  site  of  the  citadel 
of  Fidense.  At  the  extreme  N.E.  end  of 
the  Campagna  is  the  classical  Soracte, 
whose  isolated  mass  forms  so  striking  a 
feature  in  the  Roman  landscape.  It 
stands  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Sabine  territory,  and  close  to  the 
Etruscan  frontier. 

Having  passed  in  review  the  more 
distant  objects  of  this  magnificent  pano- 
rama, we  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out 
the  leading  features  of  ancient  Rome, 
without  stopping  to  describe  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
as  a  more  detailed  account  of  each  ruin 
will  be  given  in  the  subsequent  pages. 


§  7.  The  Seven  Hills. 

The  first  objects  which  will  excite 
the  interest  of  the  traveller  are  the 
Seven  Hills,    These  may  be  recognised 
without  much  difficulty  from  our  pre- 
sent position,  which    commands    also 
many  interesting  ruins  that  must  ne- 
cessarily be  included  in  the  following 
general  survey.    Beginning  with  the 
Capitol,   the  Mons   Satumius  of  the 
earJiest  period,  it  will  be  observed  that 
^Ae  tower  on  which  we  stand,  and  the 
"^oup  of  palaces  of  which  it  forms  a 


part,  occupy  a  depression  between  the 
hill  upon  which  rises  the  eh.  of 
the  Ara  Coeli  on  one  side  and  the 
Monte  Caprino  with  the  Palazzo  Caffii- 
relli  on  the  other.  These  summits 
were  occupied  by  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  on  the  rt.  (we  suppose  the 
spectator  looking  to  the  N.  or  towards 
the  Corso),  and  by  the  Arx  Capitolii 
on  the  1.:  the  space  between  them, 
on  which  we  are  placed,  was  called 
the  Intermontium,  and  in  more  andent 
times  the  Asylum.  The  ch.  of  Ara 
Coeli  is  supposed  by  the  best  authorities 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus;  on  the  other 
summit  were  situated  the  Curia  Calar 
bra,  the  Temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  the 
substructions  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Caffarelli  gardens,  and  beyond, 
and  nearer  the  Tiber,  the  house  of 
Tatius,  the  Sabine  chief  and  rival  of 
Romulus;  nearer  to  the  valley  which 
separates  the  Capitoline  from  the  Pa- 
latine, in  a  garden  on  the  modem 
Monte  Caprino,  we  still  see,  although 
diminished  in  height  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  soil  at  its  base,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  From 
the  Capitol,  as  a  central  point,  we  may 
trace  a  semicircle  from  the  Pincian 
Hill,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  modem 
city,  to  the  Aventine  on  the  S.,  embrac- 
ing in  its  circuit  the  line  of  the  existing 
walls.  This  area  includes  nearly  the 
whole  of  ancient  Rome  as  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  Augustus.  The 
heart  of  the  city  was,  of  course,  the 
Forum,  the  open  irregular  space  which 
lies  immediately  below  us;  it  will 
serve  as  a  guiding  point  in  enabling  us 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  hills.  The  topo- 
graphy and  monuments  of  this  classical 
spot  will  be  described  iu  a  subsequent 
page,  under  the  article  **  Forum,"  and 
need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated  here. 
The  Capitoline,  on  which  we  stand, 
forms  the  first  of  the  7  hills.  Above 
the  western  angle  of  the  Forum  rises 
the  Palatine,  the  seat  of  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Rome,  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars,  in 
the  midst  of  vineyards  and  gardens. 
Farther  to  the  rt.  is  the  Aventine,  its 
N.W.  base  washed.  Vi-j  tl^ie  TiAaet,  axA 
its  summit  crowned  )o"j  ii\i^  c\xaLT<j)afe% 
of  Santa  Sabiua,  ^anV  A\eB.€\o,  «xi^  W 
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Priorato.  In  the  lallef,  tbe  ValliE 
MoTcia  of  the  kinaly  period,  betweea 
these  2  htlis,  was  the  Circus  Maxiiuus,  i 
the  nearest  extremity  of  which  vill  be 
easily  recognised  by  the  tall  chimney  of 
the  Roman  gaS'Works.  Over  the  Coli- 1 
Benin  the  eye  rcEtB  on' the  magnificent 
Basilica  of  the  Lateran,  marking 
the  extreme  N.  E.  boundaTy  of  the 
Cielian.  N.  of  the  Ceeliau,  and  on  the 
1.  of  the  Coliseum,  is  the  Esguiline, ' 
more  ext«neiye  than  any  of  the  other 
hills,  and  marked  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity by  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  at  its  northern  angle  by  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Maria  Mag^ore,  while  the 
ruined  dome  of  the  so-called  Temple 
of  Minerva  Modica  and  the  vails  of  the 
city  indicate  its  extreme  boundary  on 
theE.  The<^iWmi;,aloiignarrowemi- 
neuce,  begins  at  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
visible  from  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
tower.  We  can  easily  see  from  this 
point  thataporlionof  tbehill  had  beeo 
removed  to  make  room  for  Trajan's 
Forum,  as  ve  shall  find  stated  here- 
after oD  the  inscription  of  his  column. 
The  massive  square  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,  called  the  Torre  delle  Milizie(vul- 
rarly  known  as  Tower  of  Nero),  and 
ttie  walls  of  the  Forum  of  Augushis, 
assist  us  in  marking  the  line  which 
separates  the  base  of  the  Quirinal 
from  that  of  the  Esquiline.  The  Qui- 
rinal stretches  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  to  the  N.E.  behind  the  Coloana 
Palace.  It  is  covered  with  buildings, 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  is 
the  Palace  of  the  Pope  on  the  Monte 
Cavallo,  its  highest  point.  The  Fi- 
minal,  between  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Esquiline,  is  remarkable  for  its  fiat 
surface,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinauiah  as  a  separate  eminence ;  a  part 
of  it  is  covered  by  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  ch.  of  S.Lorenzo  in  Panis- 
Pema  occupies  nearly  its  highest  point, 
and  the  hill  may  be  traced  in  tbe  gar- 
dens extending  from  it  to  the  Piazza 
di  Termini  aad the  Balhsof  Diocletian. 
In  walking  from  the  Trinili  de'  Monti 
0  S.  Maria  Ma^^iore,  tbe  separatii 


between  the  Quir; 


ind  Viminal  i 


wails  ofServias  Tallias ;  but  there  a 
otien  bejond  those  L'mits,  which  it 


necessary  to  particnlaiise.  N.  of  the 
Quirinal  is  Moate  Pinoia,  tbe  Collia 
fforttUunim,  the  favourite  promenade 
af  the  modem  Romans.  On  the  other 
»ide  of  the  Tiber  is  the  Janicwlum,  at 
ibe  foot  of  which  lies  the  modem 
L[iiarierofTraBtevere;  at  its  southern 
extremity,  but  without  the  walls,  is  the 
JfcntB  Vertfe,  overlooking  the  Tiber ;  be- 
fond,  tothe  N.of  the  Janiculum,  is  the 
Vatican  ;  and  in  the  eitreme  distance, 
forming  the  boundary  of  our  present 
prospect,  is  the  JUonie  Mario,  capped 
by  the  villa  Msilini,  surrounded  with 
;y press  plantations.  The  area  between 
the  Janiculum  and  the  Pincian  includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  modem  Rome.  The 
last  eminence  that  remains  to  be  noticed 
is  the  artificial  mound  called  Mania 
Tsstaccio,  from  the  fraements  of  earthen 
vessels  of  which  it  is  formed;  it  is 
iituated  at  the  southern  angle  of  the 
A.urelian  vails,  at  the  foot  of  the 
A.veniine,  between  the  river  and  the 
pyramid  of  Cains  Cestins,  but  cannot 
ae  distinguished  from  the  point  where 
ire  are  standing,[as  the  higher  mass  of 
the  Aventine  in"       


§  8.  Genbkai.  Revisw  op'tbe  RUIHS. 

The  KuiNfl  OF  Rome  may  be  classed 
under  3  heads:  1.  The  works  of  the 
Royal  or  Kingly  period  ;  2.  Of  the  Re- 
publican or  Consular;  and  3.  Of  the 
Empire,  not  a  trace  being  visible 
of  the  civilization  that  preceded  Ko- 
miiluB,  although  the  sites  meutioaed  as 
being  occupied  by  Evander  and  the 
Trojan  colonists  can  be  made  out- 

1.  The  Einghj  Period{B.  c.  753-510), 
—The  consideration  of  this  first  period 
carries  us  back  to  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  to  enter  into  minute  particiilart 
on  which  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place  in  a  work  of  this  description,  and 
would  involve  details  with  which  the 
braveller  may  be  presumed  to  be  already 
familiar.  It  wift  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  stale  that  the  Latin 
settlement  attributed  to  Romulus  wva 
iituateii  on  V!tie  ta-WS-iiii,  '41*  wsjs  ^t 
the  earUw  seXtlemeM.  q1  "^'"?*>?:;  ■™* 

more   tliaA  *  aA\t  ^:r^",^r^ 
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the  Capitoline  and  the  Quirioal,  the 
Capitoline  being  their  citadel.      The 
Etmscans  had  their  settlements  on  the 
Cilian  and  parts  of  the  Esquiline,  the 
chief  of  which  was  called  Lucerum ; 
they  were  dependent  on  the  others, 
and  had  no  king,  and  were  at  length 
compelled  by  the  Romans  to  descend 
into  the  space  between  the  Cselian  and 
the    Esquiline,  which    derived    from 
them  the  name  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus. 
In  these  times  there  were  small  lakes 
or  swamps  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine,   and  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Capitoline.    The  union  of  the 
three  settlements  led  to  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  city,  and,  in  less  than 
150    years    from    the    foundation  by 
Romulus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  architectural  monu- 
ments of  Rome,  was  constructed  to 
drain  these  marshes.   The  yalley  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline 
was  then  set  apart  for  the  general  as- 
semblies of  the  united  nations,  and 
became,  under  the  name  of  the  Forum, 
the  seat  and  centre  of  Roman  greatness. 
The  western  slopes  of  the  Palatine  were 
the  scenes  of  those  poetical  traditions 
which  are  identified  with  the  earliest 
^story  of  the  city,  and  some  antiquaries 
have  even  fixed  the  sites  where  stood 
the  Ruminal  fig-tree,  the  altar  of  Her- 
cules, the  Lupercal,  and  even  the  cave 
of  Cacus.    The  latter  is  still  i)ointed 
out  in  the  slopes  of  the  Aventine,  on 
the  side  overlooking  the  Tiber:   the 
other   poetical   antiquities  had  disap- 
peared, like  the  lakes  of  Curtius  and 
Juturna,  before  the  time  of  the  l^mpirc. 
The  few  remains  of  the  kingly  period 
which  are  now  extant  are  entirely  in 
the    Etruscan    style,    built    of   large 
quadrilateral  blocks,  like  the  walls  of 
Volterra,  Cortona,  and  other  cities  of 
Etruria.      These     remains     are     the 
Mamertine  prisons,  begun  by  Ancus 
Martins  Cb.c.  640),  and  enlarged  by 
Servius  Tullius  (b.c.  578) ;  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  of  Tarquinius  Prisons  (b.c. 
616);  part  of  the  celebrated  rampart 
or  agger  of  Servius  Tullius  (b.c.  578), 
still  visible  on   the  Viminal   in   the 
Central  Railway  Station,  and  of  the 
walls  of  the  same  king  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  S.  and  W. 
iecJivities  of  the  Aventine;    the  re- 


mains of  the  quay  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima;  very  probably  the  massive 
substructions  of  quadrilateral  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufa,  under  the  ruins  of  the 
palaces  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula ;  and 
Vigna  Nussiner,  now  a  public  prome- 
naae»  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Palatine,  and  which  some  antiquariea 
attribute  to  the  first  constructions  of 
the  kings,  and  even  of  Romulus. 

2,  The  Consular  or  Republican  Period 
(B.C.  510-30). — It  has  frequently  been 
a  matter  of  regret  to  the  classical  tra- 
veller that  Rome  presents  so  few  mona- 
ments  of  the  time  of  the  Republic.  It 
is  certain  that  there  are  scarcely 
any  unaltered  remains  of  that  period ; 
and  in  the  Forum,  where  our  earliest 
impressions  would  lead  us  to  look  for 
ruins  which  we  might  associate  with 
the  memory  of  the  heroes  and  patriots 
of  Rome,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  fragment  of  re- 
publican times.  Various  reasons  may 
be  assigned  for  this;  but  the  expla* 
nation  at  once  the  most  probable 
and  the  most  supported  by  Mstorical 
evidence  is,  that  the  continued  wars 
and  transient  character  of  the  consular 
government  were  unfavourable  to  the 
erection  of  great  public  monuments* 
The  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  (b.c.  390),  120  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  republic,  no  doubt 
involved  the  loss  of  many  works,  both 
of  the  kingly  and  republican  periods. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  city  seems 
to  have  been  too  hurried  to  allow  much 
attention  to  the  arts,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  comparatively  late  period  that 
Rome  began  to  be  decorated  with 
temples,  and  supplied  with  paved  roads 
and  aqueducts  of  masonry.  It  was 
not  until  the  fall  of  Corinth  and  of 
Carthage  that  it  was  distinguished 
by  the  magnificence  of  its  public 
buildings.  The  introduction  of  new 
divinities  required  other  and  more 
splendid  temples,  and  the  luxury  and 
taste  acquired  in  the  conquest  of 
Greece  naturally  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  palaces  and  theatres  on  a  more 
spacious  and  costly  plan  than  had  been 
previously  adopted.  The  boast  of 
Augustus,  that  he  found  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble,  may  be  taken  as 
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a  collateral  proof  of  the  architectural 
mediocrity  or  the  republican  city.  Still, 
during  the  last  century  of  the  republic, 
several  public  works  of  considerable 
magnitude  were  executed.    The  mili- 
tary ways,  paved  with  large  blocks  of 
lava,  and  particularly  the  magnificent 
Via    Appia    constructed    by    Appius 
Claudius  and,  still  perfect  dirough  a 
portion  of  its  course,  served  as  a  model 
for  the  paved  roads  of  later  times ;  but 
the  remains  of  other  republican  struc- 
tures which  can  now  be  recognised  are 
very   few.     It   is    probable   that  the 
massive  substructions  under  the  Pa- 
lazzo Caffarelli,  on  the  Capitoline,  are 
the  foundations  of  some  edifice  of  the 
republic.  The  walls  of  the  Tabularium 
at  the  base  of  the  Capitol,  and  over- 
looking the  Forum,  and  the  Doric  por- 
tico which  surmounts   it,  were  con- 
structed by  Quintus  Lutatius]  Catulus 
as  early  as  B.C.  77.     Like  the  mili- 
tary ways,    they    diow   that    in    all 
the  great  works  of  the  republic  the 
solidity  which    marks    those    of  the 
kings   was    generally   imitated.      Of 
the  republican  temples,  the  only  one 
now  standing  which  seems  to  have 
claims  to  so  ni^h  an  antiquity  is  that 
of  Fortuna  Vinlis,  now  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Egiziaca,  near  the  Ponte 
Kotto.     It  is  known  titiat  the  original 
temple  on  this  spot,  built  hj  Servius 
TuUius,  was  burned  and  rebuilt  during 
the  republic ;  but  how  far  the  present 
edifice  may  have  undergone  subsequent 
alterations  is  uncertain'.     In  the  ch. 
of  San  Niccold  in  Carcere  are  some 
early  substructions  and  columns,  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  part  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Juno  Sospita,  Hope,  and  Piety. 
The  aqueducts  which  were  begun 
during  this  period  were  mostly  under- 
ground,  with    the  exception    of   the 
Marcian.    A  long  line  of  this  noble 
aqueduct  is  still  standing,  but  little 
appears    to    belong    to    the    consular 
period  except  the  foundations,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
original  work  from  the  additions  and 
restorations  made  during    the    early 
period  of  the  empire.    The  theatre  of 
Fompey  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
cellars    of   the   Palazzo     Pio,  and  in 
some  of  the  neighbouring  streets.    The 
founddtioi25   of  the  Emiiian  Bridge ; 


some  portions  of  the  Pons  Fabricius^ 
connecting  the   island  of  the  Tiber 
with  the  1.  bank;  and  the  facing  of 
travertine  at  the  south-eastern  point  of 
the  island,  which  formed  part  of  the 
**  ship"  of  JSsculapius ;  are  likewise 
considered  to  be    republican   works, 
as  is  also  a  massive  wall  of  blocks  of 
travertine,  beneath  extensive  brick  sub- 
structions of  the  early  CsBsars,  disco- 
vered in  Jan.  1864,  m  the  Via  della 
Dataria,  on  the  ascent  to  the  Quirinal 
from  the  CampuJs  Martins.    This  fine 
specimen    of  republican    construction 
formed  part  of  a  sepulchre  that  stood 
outside  the  Porta  Sangualis  of  the  Ser- 
vian Wall,    From  an  inscription  it  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  members  of 
the  family  of  the  Sempronii  (see  p.  72). 
But  the  principal  remains  of  the  con- 
sular period  are  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments.   At  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline^ 
in  the  Via  di  Marforio,  and  near  to 
where  stood  the  Porta  Batumena  and 
the  wall  of   Servius  TuUius,   is  the 
tomb  of  Bibulus,  which  is  universally 
admitted    to   be   a    republican    ruin. 
The  principal  tombs,  however,  of  this 
period  are  on  the  Appian  Way.     Be- 
tween the  older  walls  of  Servius  Tulliua 
and  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano  (the 
P.  Appia)  of  the  Aurelian  is  the  most 
interesting,  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  of  all  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  ancient  Rome— the   tomb  of  the 
Scipio    family,   now    a    subterranean 
vault,  from  which  the  sarcophagus  and 
inscriptions  in  the  Vatican  Museum 
were  obtained.    2  m.  beyond  the  gate 
is   the  magnificent  circular  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella;  1  m.  farther,  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain,  are  remains  of  one 
belonging  to  some  members  of  the  great 
republican  family  of  the  Servilii ;  and 
still  farther  two  attributed  to  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  but  certainly  of  a  very 
remote  date,  from  their  style  of  archi- 
tecture.   The  last  monuments  of  the 
Republican  period  to  be  seen  are  some 
of  the  arches  that  enclosed  the  cele- 
brated Forum  of  Julius  Csesar,  in  a 
dirty  courtyard  opening  into  the  Via 
del  Ghetarello,  behind  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Martina. 
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siasm  inspired  by  recollections  of  the 
Republic  may  surpass  the  feelings  ex- 
cited by  those  of  the  Empire,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  -was  the  era 
when  Rome  assumed  her  greatest  mag- 
nificence, and  nearly  all  the  monuments 
we  now  see  belong  to  this  period.  It 
was  the  aim  of  Augustus  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  city,  and  to  embel- 
lish it  with  works  of  splendour.  The 
Campus  Martins  during  his  reign 
was  gradually  covered  with  public 
edifices,  and,  like  many  cities  of 
modem  times,  the  ancient  walls  of 
Seryius  Tullius  soon  included  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  city,  and  were  at 
length  lost  among  the  new  buildings. 
The  influence  of  Greek  art,  and  a  taste 
for  colossal  architecture,  may  be  clearly 
traced  through  all  the  imperial  works: 
the  palaces,  the  aqueducts,  the  his- 
torical columns,  and  the  tombs  of  this 
period,  are  all  on  a  scale  different  from 
those  that  preceded  them ;  and,  when 
compared  with  the  unity  and  simplicity 
of  earlier  times,  everything  appears  ex- 
aggerated. Another  peculiarity  is  the 
general  adoption  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  not  indeed  in  its  original  purity, 
but  with  a  variety  of  ornament  which 
marks  a  decline  of  art. 

Augustus  began  on  the  Palatine  the 
first  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  filled 
the  Campus  Martins  with  temples, 
porticos,  theatres,  and  other  buildings. 
Of  the  works  which  have  remained 
to  the  present  time,  may  be  cited  the 
massive  walls  which  enclosed  the  Fo- 
rum which  bore  his  name  with  the 
Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  in  the  centre, 
the  columns  of  which,  still  erect,  show 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
edifices  in  the  city;  the  3  beautiful 
columns  at  the  angle  of  the  Palatine, 
long  called  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  but  now  supposed  to  belong 
to  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux  or 
of  Minerva  Chalcidica;  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus ;  the  portico  of  Octavia ; 
and  the  mausoleum  of  the  emperor 
himself,  between  the  Corso  and  the 
Tiber.  The  pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius, 
near  the  Protestant  burial-ground, 
was  erected  about  this  time.  Agrippa, 
following  the  example  of  his  master, 
contributed  largely  to  the  embellish- 


ment of  Pome,  and  constructed  a 
series  of  baths  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  which  served  as  the  model 
of  those  inmiense  structures  erected 
by  the  later  emperors.  His  great 
work  was  the  Pantheon  (b.c.  26), 
the  best-preserved  monument  of  an- 
cient Rome,  and  adjoining  his  baths. 
The  arch  of  Drusus  was  raised 
to  his  memory  by  the  senate  after 
his  death  (b.c.  9),  and  is  the  oldest 
triumphal  arch  in  Rome.  The  arch  of 
Dolabella,  on  the  Cslian,  was  erected, 
as  the  inscription  tells  us,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Dolabella  and  Silanus,  in  the 
10th  year  of  our  era,  and  consequently 
its  antiquity  cannot  be  much  later 
than  that  of  Drusus.  Tiberius  (a.d. 
14)  began  the  Praetorian  camp,  the 
outline  of  which  may  still  be  traced  , 
at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  city ;  ^ 
and  built  the  Temple  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine, whose  columns  and  cella  are 
preserved  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin.  Caligula  (a.d.  38)  enlarged  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Pidatine ; 
and  Claudius  (a.d.  41)  constructed 
that  noble  aqueduct  that  bears  his 
name,  which  is  still  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  But  all  these  works  were 
eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  building 
of  Nero  (a.d.  54).  The  fire  which 
he  is  accused  of  kindling  destroy^ed 
the  palace  that  existed  on  the  Palatine, 
and  upon  its  ruins  arose  his  golden 
house,  occupying  a  space  equal  to 
that  of  a  large  town,  filling  the  valley 
since  occupied  by  -the  Coliseum,  and 
displacing  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline.*  Nero  also 
rebuilt  a  large  portion  of  Rome,  and  con- 
structed baths,  now  covered  by  modem 
palaces,  between  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Piazza  Navona.  He  completed  the 
Circus  of  Caligula,  partly  occupied  by 
the   Basilica  of  St.   Peter's    and  the 

*  Some  very  massive  substructions  have  been 
recently  discovered  beneath  the  ch.  of  S.  Cle- 
mente  on  the  Esquiline ;  they  consist  of  walls 
built  of  huge  blocks  of  volcanic  tufa»  with  a 
cornice  in  travertine,  one  portion  upwards  of 
350  feet  In  length.  The  style  resembles  that  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus ;  they 
may  have  belonged  to  the  house  of  Maecenas ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  more  modem  brick  walls 
of  the  best  Imperial  period,  uod  support  the 
early  ChriBlian  coiffltmcUoiva  ot  \>afe  u^viVj  ^\%- 
interred  baaiUca. 
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Vatican  Palace,  and  memorable  as  the 
spot  on  which  many  of  the  early 
Christians  suffered  martyrdom.  To 
Vespasian  (a.d.  70)  we  are  indebted 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Coliseum,  or 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  the  noblest 
ruin  in  existence.  It  was  dedicated 
by  Titus  (a.d.  79),  10  years  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  but  not  finally 
completed  until  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Domitian.  On  the  upper  slopes 
of  the  Esquiline,  Titus  converted  a 
portion  of  Nero's  palace  into  substruc- 
tions for  his  Baths,  so  well  known  by 
their  picturesque  remains.  Domitian 
(a.d.  81)  enlarged  the  Palace  of  the 
CsBsars,  and  began  some  baths  near 
those  of  Titus,  which  were  more  ex- 
tensive in  their  plan  than  those  of  his 
predecessor,  and  were  finished  by  Tra- 
jan. He  also  erected  the  beautiful  arch 
of  Titus,  to  commemorate  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  his  predecessor. 
Nerva  (a.d.  96)  finished  the  Forum 
Transitorium,  which  also  bore  his 
name ;  and  his  great  successor  Trajan 
(a.d.  98)  erected  a  temple  in  it  to 
Minerva,  the  front  of  which  remained 
standing  until  the  17th  centy.,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  Paul  V.  Trajan 
has  also  left  us  in  the  remains  of  the 
Ulpian  Basilica  and  his  triumphal 
column  two  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  Rome.  The  works  of 
Hadrian  (a.d.  117)  peculiarly  mark  his 
taste  for  the  colossal.  His  Temples  of 
Venus  and  Rome  were  erected  from  his 
own  designs  and  under  his  personal 
direction.  His  villa  near  Tivoli  was  on 
the  most  exaggerafed  scale;  and  his 
mausoleum,  now  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  is  gigantic  in  its  dimensions. 
The  Pons  iElius  was  also  constructed 
by  Hadrian  as  a  passage  to  his  tomb. 
It  is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the 
Roman  bridges,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  parapets  and  some  un- 
important repairs,  is  entirely  an- 
cient. The  temple  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Forum  which  bears  the  name  of 
Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138)  and  his  wife 
Faustina  was  raised  to  them  by  the 
senate.  The  column  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  Antoninus  (a.p.  161),  called  the 
Antonine  Column,  though  inferior  to 
tMt  of  Trajan  as  a  work  of  art,  is  one  of 


the  well-known  monuments  of  Rome. 
The  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the 
Forum  was  erected  to  him  and  his  sons 
Caracalla  and  Geta  by  the  senate  (a.d. 
205) ;  as  the  other  which  bears  his  name, 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  was  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  his  wife,  and  his  sons, 
by  the  goldsmiths  and  dealers  of  that 
locality.  To  this  period  may  be 
ascribed  the  square  arch  of  Janus  in 
the  same  locality.  The  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla (A.D.  211)  surpass  in  magnitude 
all  previous  works  of  the  same  kind : 
their  ruins  still  excite  the  surprise 
of  every  traveller,  and  are  remark- 
able as  having  supplied  the  mu- 
seums of  our  tune  with  the  Famese 
Hercules,  the  Toro  Famese,  and  other 
celebrated  statues.  These  baths  were 
completed  by  Elagabalus  (a.d.  218), 
and  his  successor  Alex.  Severus  (a.d. 
222).  Aurelian  erected  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  on  the  Quirinal,  whose  mas- 
sive substructions  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Colonna  Palace, 
and  (a.d.  271)  accomplished  the 
greatest  work  of  the  latter  times  q^ 
the  empire,  by  surrounding  Rome  with 
the  immense  fortification  which  served 
as  the  foundation  of  the  present  walls. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  (a.d.  302),  which  have 
peculiar  interest  from  the  tradition 
that  they  were  built  by  the  Christians 
during  the  persecutions  of  his  reign, 
there  are  few  ruins  to  detain  us  until 
the  time  of  Constantine  (a.d.  306). 
The  baths  of  this  emperor  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  Villas  Aldobrandini 
and  Rospigliosi,  on  the  Quirinal. 
His  arch,  erected  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  Maxentius,  is  near  the 
Coliseum,  and  is  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs  plundered  from  an  arch  of  Tra- 
jan, the  site  of  which  is  now  unknown. 
His  Basilica  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  ruins  bordering  on  the 
Forum :  it  was  built  by  Maxentius,  and 
dedicated  by  Constantine  after  the 
death  of  his  rival.  To  the  same  period 
belong  the  temple  and  circus  near 
the  Appian  Way,  erected  by  Maxfts^- 
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the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Tras- 
tevere.  The  column  of  Phocas  was 
erected  a.d.  608  by  the  exarch  Smarag- 
dus  to  the  Greek  emperor  of  that  name ; 
but  the  column  is  evidently  of  an 
earlier  date,  probably  removed  from 
some  edifice  of  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines. 

This  rapid  review  of  the  leading  ruins 
will  be  useful  to  the  traveller  in  en- 
abling him  to  understand  the  age  of 
the  dififerent  monuments,  as  it  will 
also  in  pointing  out  the  chronolo- 
gical succession  to  such  as  wish  to 
study  the  history  of  Rome  by  means 
of  her  existing  ruins,  and  to  follow 
the  progress  of  her  architecture  through 
its  various  stages  down  to  the  decline 
of  art  under  the  later  emperors. 

It  will  scarcely  be  less  instructive 
to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  gradual 
ruin  of  the  city.  On  the  conversion 
of  Constantine  to  Christianity  some 
of  the  ancient  temples  were  changed 
into  places  for  Cfhristian  worship, 
but  a  still  greater  number  were  de- 
stroyed. Independently  of  the  injuries 
sustained  from  the  invading  armies 
of  Alaric  (a.d.  410)^  Genseric  (455), 
Ricimer  (472),  Vitiges  (537),  and 
Totila  (546),  the  inhabitants  appear  to 
have  regarded  the  ancient  buildings  as 
so  many  public  quarries.  Belisarius 
employed  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices 
in  repairing  the  walls  during  his  cele- 
brated defence  of  the  city,  and  con- 
verted the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian 
into  a  fortress.  The  aqueducts  had 
been  previously  destroyed  by  Vitiges, 
who  burnt  everything  outside  the 
walls;  the  baths  were  thus  rendered 
useless,  and  the  Campagna  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  desolation  from 
which  it  has  never  since  recovered. 
Totila  is  supposed  to  have  commenced 
the  destruction  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars.  In  the  7th  and  8th  centuries 
Rome  suffered  a  constant  succession 
of  calamities ;  earthquakes,  inundar 
tions  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  famine  and 
pestilence  of  which  they  were  the  na- 
tural precursors,  desolated  the  city 
more  than  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians 
or  the  subsequent  sieges  of  the  Lom- 
Jards.  From  the  end  of  the  7th  to  the 
»ose  of  the  8th  century  5  inundations 


are  recorded,  in  one  of  which  the 
whole  city  was  under  water  for  several 
days.  The  disputed  succession  to  the 
papacy,  the  contests  of  the  popes  with 
the  German  emperors,  and  the  fre- 
quent absence  of  the  court,  had  also 
considerable  influence  in  leading  to 
the  neglect  and  ruin  of  the  city.  The 
Normans  of  Robert  Guiscard  surpassed 
all  previous  invaders  in  the  extent 
of  their  ravages :  they  burnt  the  city 
from  the  Antonine  column  to  the 
Flaminian  gate,  and  from  the  Lateran 
to  the  Capitol ;  they  ruined  the  Capitol 
and  the  Coliseum,  and  laid  waste  the 
whole  of  the  Esquiline.  The  great 
monuments  were  soon  afterwards  oc- 
cupied as  fortresses  by  the  ruling 
Roman  families.  The  Coliseum,  the 
Septizonium  of  Severus,  and  the  Arches 
of  Titus  and  Janus  were  seized  upon  by 
the  Frangipanis ;  the  tomb  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  by  the 
Orsinis;  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus 
and  the  Baths  of  Constantine  by  the 
Colonnas ;  the  Tomb  of  Cscilia  Metella 
was  converted  into  a  fortress  by  the 
Savellis  and  the  Caetanis ;  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol  were  held  by  the  Corsis ;  the 
Quirinal  by  the  Contis ;  and  the  Pan- 
theon so  frequently  received  the  garri- 
sons of  the  Pope  that  in  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  it  bore  the  name  of  S.  Maria 
in  turrihus.  Even  the  Basilicas  were  not 
secure ;  that  of  St.  Paul  was  fortified 
by  the  Corsis,  and  that  of  St.  Peter  by 
the  people.  But  these  were  not  the 
only  calamities  of  Rome  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  1345  the  city  was 
again  inundated  by  the  Tiber,  and  no- 
thing but  the  summits  of  the  hills  are 
said  to  have  remained  uncovered.  In 
1349  it  was  desolated  by  a  fearful 
earthquake.  In  1527  it  was  cruelly 
pillaged  by  the  Conn^table  de  Bourbon  r 
and,  as  Gibbon  truly  observes,  suffered 
more  from  him  than  from  the  ravages 
of  Genseric,  Vitiges,  and  Totila.  The 
Constable,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  Marquis  Bonaparte,  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  opened  his  first  trench 
before  the  face  of  the  Aurelian  wall, 
on  the  side  of  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Me- 
tella. Thus,  fatally  pointed  in  the 
direction,  of  l\i«A.  pwl  oi  t^i^  K.\!^\a.TL 
I  road,  the  artiWery  Vnyaift^  l3a».\.  Vsve^^ 
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and  the  Circus  of  Romulus,  demo- 
lished the  sepulchres  bordering  the 
AppianWay,  mutilated  the  church  of  St. 
Nereo  and  St.  Achilleo,  the  tombs  of  the 
Scipios,  and  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  In 
1 530  the  city  was  visited  by  another  in- 
undation, scarcely  less  calamitous  than 
the  preceding.  From  a  very  early  period 
the  erection  of  new  churches  and  the  re- 
pairs of  the  city  walls  had  continually 
operated  to  the  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient monuments  ;  the  lime-kilns  of  the 
middle  ages  were  supplied  from  the 
ruins,  and  the  temples  and  other  build- 
ings were  despoiled  of  their  columns 
for  the  decorations  of  religious  edifices. 
The  popes  are  responsible  for  a  large 
share  of  this  system  of  wholesale  de- 
struction. As  early  as  the  8th  centy.  we 
find  Gregory  III.  taking  9  columns 
from  some  temple  for  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter.  Adrian  I.  destroyed  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  to  build 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin.  Paul  II.  built 
the  Palace  of  St.  Mark  with  materials 
taken  from  the  Coliseum.  By  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  so  many 
monuments  had  been  ruined  for  build- 
ing purposes  or  burnt  into  lime,  that, 
when  iEneas  Sylvius  was  elected  pope 
under  the  title  of  Pius  II.,  he  issued  a 
bull  to  prevent  the  further  continuance 
of  the  practice:  "De  Antiquis  ^di- 
ficiis  non  diruendis"  (1462).  Notwith- 
standing this  measure,  Sixtus  TV,  in 
1474  destroyed  what  remained  of  the 
stone  piers  of  the  Sublician  bridge 
to  make  cannon-balls,  and  swept 
away  numerous  ruins  in  his  general 
reform  of  the  city.  Alexander  VI. 
destroyed  a  pyramid  near  the  Vati- 
can to  construct  a  gallery  leading  from 
the  Palace  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Paul  III.  plundered  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  built 
the  Famese  Palace  with  blocks  of 
travertine  brought  from  the  Coli- 
seum, although  he  had  issued  a  bull 
making  it  a  capital  offence  to  **  grind 
down"  statues.  Sixtus  V.  removed  the 
works  of  art  of  the  Septizonium  of 
Severus  to  ornament  St.  Peter's.  Ur- 
ban  VIII.  removed  in  part  the  base- 
ment  of  the  Tomb  of  Ctecilia  Metella 
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to  construct  the  Fountain  of  Trevi, 
built  the  Barberini  Palace  with  mate- 
rials taken  from  the  Coliseum,  and 
stripped  the  Pantheon  of  the  sheets 
of  bronze  which  had  escaped  the  plun- 
der of  the  emperor  Constans  II.  in  the 
7th  century,  to  construct  the  baldac- 
chino  over  the  great  altar  at  St.  Peter^g 
— an  act  immoi*talised  by  Pasquin  in  a 
saying  which  has  now  almost  become 
a  proverb : — 

"  Quod  non  fecerunt  Barbari,  feoere  Barberini." 

Paul  V.  removed  the  entablature 
and  pronaos  of  the  Temple  of  Palla& 
Minerva  in  the  Forum  Transitorium 
to  build  his  fountain  on  the  Jani- 
culum,  and  the  last  of  the  marble 
columns  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine 
to  support  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
before  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 
Alexander  VII.  destroyed  an  ancient 
arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  widen  the 
Corso.  Most  of  the  statues  of  saints 
and  prophets  in  the  churches  were 
worked  out  of  ancient  columns,  and 
the  marbles  which  so  profusely  deco- 
rate the  altars  may  in  many  instances 
be  recognised  as  fragments  of  classical 
buildings. 

From  these  details  the  reader  may 
be  surprised  that  so  many  relics 
of  a  city  which  has  existed  for  2600 
years  are  still  visible.  When  we 
look  back  on  the  condition  of  the 
great  capitals  of  our  own  time,  how 
few  there  are  which  have  preserved 
unchanged  even  their  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages !  If  Rome  had  under- 
gone as  many  alterations  as  London 
has  witnessed  within  the  lapse  of  a 
few  centuries,  we  should  not  find  one 
stone  standing  upon  another  which 
we  could  identify  with  her  historic 
annals. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the 
monuments  and  their  vicissitudes,  we 
shall  proceed  to  describe  them  one 
by  one,  classifying  the  ruins  under 
separate  heads,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
convenience  or  taste  of  the  traveller 
to  combine  the    cl-ase^Ral  ^ss^Q^:2Nicij»» 

ever,  be  too  ^xxoix^Vj  ^^t^^'s.^^^ 
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his  attention  that  there  are  few  ruins 
which  have  not  been  the  subject  of 
antiquarian  controversy;  and  that  to 
enter  into  these  disputes  would  only 
serve  to  bewilder  him  upon  almost 
every  question  of  Roman  topography ; 
besiaes,  these  vexed  questions  have  been 
impartially  reviewed,  and  treated  with 
no  ordinary  judgment  and  talent,  in 
the  article  Rome  of  the  *  Dictionary 
of  Classical  Geography/  mentioned  in 
our  Introductory  Remarks  (p.  xxxix.) 
In  many  instances  the  doubt  which 
hangs  over  the  name  and  object 
of  certain  monuments  will  never  be 
removed,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
real  destination  would  add  but  little  to 
the  interest  of  the  ruin.  For,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  written,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spectator  must  depend  on 
his  own  enthusiasm ;  the  ruins  are  but 
the  outlines  of  a  picture  which  the 
imagination  and  memory  must  fill  up : 
and  they  who  do  not  expect  too  much 
are  less  likely  to  be  disappointed  than 
those  who  look  for  visible  memorials 
of  the  heroes,  poets,  and  orators  whose 
£etme  has  consecrated  the  soil,  and  in- 
vested even  the  name  of  Rome  with 
imperishable  interest. 

**  Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes  ?  where  the 

steep 
Tarpeian?  fittest  goal  ofTreason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.   Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here?" 
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"  Yes ;  and  in  yon  field  below 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep — 
The  Fonun,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow. 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes— bums  with 
Cicero ! 

The  field  of  freedom,  fection,  fame,  and  blood : 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled, 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  fail'd." 

Childe  Harold, 

/^  .TJi^  J^oman  Forum, — An.  irregular 
quadrilateral  space  at  the  foot  ^  the 


Capitoline  and  the  Palatine  hills,  raised 
by  the  accumulation  of  soil  considerably 
above  its  ancient  level.  Its  modern 
name  is  the  Campo  Vaccino,  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  having  become  as  early 
as  the  15th  century  the  resort  of  cattle, 
a  kind  of  Roman  Smithfield.  Within 
this  hollow  lay  the  Roman  Forum, 
but  what  part  it  really  occupied,  and 
what  were  its  true  boundaries,  has 
for  the  last  3  centuries  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  learned  controversy; 
a  simple  recapitulation  of  the  theo- 
ries of  successive  antiquaries  would 
fill  a  volume  of  no  ordinary  size.  In 
the  development  of  these  theories  the 
Forum  has  changed  its  place  several 
times ;  the  names  applied  to  the  ruins 
by  one  writer  have  been  superseded 
by  the  next,  and  until  within  the  last 
few  years  it  was  a  task  of  no  conmion 
difficulty  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  amidst  the  multitude  of 
conflicting  statements.  Indeed,  the 
disputes  of  the  antiquaries  had  in- 
volved every  ruin  in  uncertainty,  and 
had  either  bewildered  the  traveller  into 
total  scepticism,  or  made  him  believe 
that  the  sole  interest  of  each  object  of 
antiquity  consisted  in  the  contest  for 
its  name.  Recent  discoveries  have  re- 
moved to  a  considerable  extent  the 
doubts  which  perplexed  the  writers  of 
former  times ;  we  shall  therefore  touch 
very  slightly  on  controversial  ques- 
tions, and  proceed  at  once  to  the  facts, 
following  the  best  modern  authorities, 
amongst  whom  Canina  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  to  be  relied  upon.  The  older 
antiquaries  believed  that  the  Forum, 
properly  so  called,  extended  in  length 
from  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  to 
that  of  Fabius,  now  destroyed,  but 
whichstood  nearly  in  front  of  the  Temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  space 
between  that  temple  and  the  three 
columns  which  form  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  of  the  scene  constituted  its 
breadth.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  this  opinion  was  superseded  by 
another  theory,  which  assumed  as  the 
breadth  of  the  Forum  the  line  formerly 
considered  to  be  its  longest  diameter, 
and  sought  for  its  length  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chxLTchfts  o^  ^«xi  Teodoto 
and  S.  Maria  deUa  Conso^AiVoii^,  xXiws 
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laying  down  an  imaginary  rectangle  of 
about  700  feet  by  470.  This  theory 
was  supported  by  many  recent  writers, 
— Nibby,  Burgess,  Burton,  and  other 
antiquaries, — in  whose  time  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  so  completely 
changed  the  old  landmarks  of  the 
Forum  had  not  been  made.  Niebuhr 
rejected  this  latter  hypothesis,  and 
adopted  Uie  old  theory  as  the  one 
most  supported  by  historical  facts. 
The  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  since  la- 
boured to  support  the  views  of  the 
Prussian  historian.  But  of  all  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the 
topography  of  the  Forum,  Cauina  de- 
serves the  first  place,  from  his  elabo- 
rate Exposizione  del  Foro  Eomano,  and 
the  details  given  in  his  more  recent 
general  work  entitled  *  Roma  Antica.' 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  define 
exactly  the  limits  of  the  Forum  and 
its  dimensions,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
extended  from  the  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  to  the  Temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  in  its  longest  diameter, 
and  from  the  front  of  the  ch.  of 
San  Adriano  to  the  steps  of  the  Basi- 
lica Julia  in  the  other.  In  order  to 
facilitate  to  our  readers  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  celebrated  area,  we  have 
annexed  a  reduction  of  the  plan  given 
by  Canina  in  the  works  above  men- 
tioned. 

Beginning  with  the  ruins  on  the 
slope  of  the  Capitoline,  the  massive 
wall  which  forms  the  substructions 
of  the  modem  Capitol  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  existing  fragments 
of  Roman  masonry  of  Uie  Consular 
period:  240  ft.  in  length  and  37  ft. 
in  height,  it  is  composed  of  rectan- 
gular blocks  of  that  particular  variety 
of  volcanic  tufa  from  Gabii,  called 
Lapis  Gabinus  by  the  ancients.  Upon 
it,  as  upon  a  basement,'  are  the  re- 
mains of  16  Doric  pilasters,  upon  which 
stood  a  series  of  arches  supporting  the 
architrave  of  the  Tabulariunif  or  Record 
Office.  Within  is  an  ancient  corridor 
mixed  with  modem  constructions,  in 
which  Nicholas  V.,  about  the  middle  of 
the  1 5th  century,  formed  a  magazine  of 
salt,  which  corroded  the  piers  and  led 
to  their  destruction.      The  following 


very  interesting  inscription  on  the 
walls,  proving  that  Uiey  formed  part 
of  the  Tabularium,  where  the  "  tabu- 
Is,"  or  bronze  plates  recording  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  and  other  publie 
acts,  were  preserved,  and  that  they  were 
erected,  together  with  the  substruc- 
tions, by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  (b.c.  78),. 
has  been  recently  re-discovered,  and 
has  been  placed  over  the  entrance  on 
the  side  of  the  Mamertine  prison : — 

Q.  LVTATIVS  .  Q.  F.  Q.  N.  CATVLVS  . 
COS.  SVBSTRVCnONEM  .  ET  .  TABVLA^ 
BIVH  .  EX  .  SEN.  SENT.  FACIENDVM  .. 
OOERAVIT    .    EIDEMQVE    .    PROS;     they 

are  therefore  interesting  as  repuh- 
lican  works,  and  still  more  so  as 
remuns  of  the  ancient  Capitol.  In 
January,  1839,  Signor  Azzurri,  the 
professor  of  architecture  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Luke,  made  an  important 
discovery  in  connexion  with  this  in- 
teresting monument.  While  engaged 
in  works  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
prisons  then  beneath  Uie  Palace  of 
the  Senator,  he  found  concealed  among 
masses  of  modem  walls  the  series  of 
Doric  arches  of  the  Tabularium.  They 
are  23  feet  hi^h,  and  about  11  wide. 
In  his  restoration  of  the  Tabularium 
Canina  supposes  this  Doric  portico  to 
have  been  surmounted  by  another  of 
the  Ionic  order,  scarcely  a  fragment 
of  which  remains. 

More  recent  excavations  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Tabularium  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it  to  the  Fomm,  the  entrance 
from  the  latter  being  long  closed  by  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  built  against 
it.  These  stairs  are  of  the  Repub- 
lican period.  They  form  two  flights 
between  walls  of  the  most  massive 
construction,  supported  upon  hori- 
zontal arches  or  lintels,  of  which  we 
see  so  few  examples  in  Rome.  During 
the  excavations  which  led  to  their 
discovery,  several  inscriptions  were 
found,  amongst  which  a  small  altar 
mdely    inscribed  c.  fannivs  .  m.f  . 

cos.    DE  8ENAT  SENT  DEDIT,   who  waS 

the    author  oi  \.Vi^  <i.^v3w:^\fc^  ^xsssc^- 
tuary  Ulni  0^^  ^-^^^   '^^^^'^  -S^^^'^ 
.  fonied  a  v^^^^?»^.  ^^««^  "^N^vl^ 
I  into   t\ve    ta\>xi^»LTVMsi,  «s^<^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
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lieved  that  it  was  by  them  that  the 
Vitellian  rioters  gained  access  to  the 
Capitol  (a.3>.  69),  a  circumstance  that 
led  probably  to  their  being  closed  by 
building  against  the  entrance  the 
temple  dedicated  to  Vespasian. 

The  Doric  portico  of  the  Tabularium 
has  been  recently  cleared  out  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  Architectural 
Museum  of  all  the  fragments  dis- 
covered in  the  Forum,  a  kind  of  sup- 
plement to  the  Museum  of  the  Capi- 
tol. The  collection  is  now  in  pro- 
gress of  arrangement,  and  contains  the 
beautiful  fragments  found  round  the 
Temples  of  Concord,  of  Vespasian,  and 
of  Minerva  Chalcidica,  amongst  the 
best  existing  specimens  of  Roman 
architectural  decoration. 

The  three  temples  which  stand  at  the 
base  of  the  Capitol  are  amongst  the 
most  conspicuous  ornaments  bordering 
on  the  Forum.  The  3  beautiful  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  white  marble,  long 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  raised  by 
Augustus,  have  been  shown  by  Canina 
to  form  a  part  of  that  erected  to  Ves- 
pasian by  Domitian.  On  the  1.  (look- 
ing towards  the  Forum)  of  these  co- 
lumns is  a  wide  reused  space,  paved 
with  coloured  marbles,  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  where  the  senate 
usually  assembled.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  is  a  raised  tri- 
angular space,  surrounded  by  the  re- 
mains of  a  portico  recently  restored. 
This  was  the  Schola  Xantha,  close  to 
which  the  Roman  notaries  had  their 
offices.  Under  the  portico  were  the  sta- 
tues of  the  12  Dii  Consenti.  (See  p.  44.) 
The  Ionic  portico  of  8  granite  columns, 
in  the  foreground  on  flie  rt.,  was  once 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of 
Fortune,  and  by  the  antiquaries  of 
the  German  school  to  that  of  Vespasian, 
a  question  that  has  been  set  at  rest 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Milliarium  Au- 
reum,  which  is  known  from  contempo* 
rary  writers  to  have  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  Temple  of  Saturn,  restored  by  Au- 
gustus. The  position  of  the  Milliarium 
Aureum  was  near  the  angle  of  the  por- 
tico of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  semicircular  wall  faced 
jFJtli  toloured  marbles,  and  extending 


to  the  Arch  of  Sejptimius  Severus, 
near  which  it  terminated  in  a  co- 
nical pyramid.  This  semicircular 
construction  represents  the  ancient 
Bostra,  the  conical  pillar  the  Umfjili' 
cits  BomcBf  from  which  all  distances 
within  the  walls  were  measured,  as 
those  beyond  the  gates  of  Rome 
were  inscribed  on  the  M.  Aureum. 
The  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  stands 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Concord; 
behind  it  stood  the  Duillian  column, 
and  before  it  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  now  on  the  Inter^ 
mmlium  of  the  Capitol.  The  ancient 
road  seen  under  the  arch  is  of  a  date 
long  posterior  to  that  of  the  arch, 
being  considerably  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  way  that  it  was  originally 
destined  to  span.  Before  the  discovery 
of  the  ancient  Clivus  Capitolinus  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  ^turn,  it  was 
supposed  to  have  led  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Capitol.  The  Clivus  Capitolinus, 
which  we  now  see  passing  from  before 
the  Basilica  Julia,  and  ascending  tor- 
tuously between  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
and  the  Schola  Xantha,  offers  in  this 
space  one  of  the  best  preserved  speci- 
mens of  a  Roman  causeway  in  exist- 
ence. To  the  1.  of  the  Septimian  Arch 
is  the  Mamertine  prison,  over  which 
stands  the  modern  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Carcere. 

Proceeding  now  along  the  1.  or  N.  side 
of  the  Forum,  the  line  of  the  modem 
road  is  supposed  to  mark  the  position 
"of  the  novcB  taberruBf  the  porticoes  and 
shops  of  the  traders.  T\ie  ch.  of  S.  Luca, 
or  ^nta  Martina,  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Academy  of  Painters,  is  supposed  to  be 
built  on  an  ancient  edifice,  the  Secreta- 
Hum  Senatus,  or  Basilica  Portia.  Beh  ind 
it  stood  the  Forum  of  Julius  Csesar, 
some  portions  of  the  outer  wall  of  which 
may  be  seen  behind  the  houses  of  the 
Via  del  Ghetarello.  The  adjoining  ch. 
of  S.  Adriano  is  supposed  to  stand 
upon  the  site  of  the  Basilica  Emilia, 
erected  by  Paulus  iEmilius  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  brick  front  is  the 
principsd  fragssiettt  c»t^'fc^s«Afc\sX\ssSAr 
ing  now  s\a,mw^%.  '^^J^^  ^saasA  ^"^  jssar 
dem  houses  >ae\.^eexi\>D^%0^.^^^^' 
Temple  oi  MiV>um\xs  wA  ^«»s^^»a. 
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the  Capitoline  and  the  Quirioal,  the 
Capitoline  being  their  citadel.      The 
Etrascans  had  their  settlements  on  the 
Cilian  and  parts  of  the  Esquiline,  the 
chief  of  which  was  called  Lucerum ; 
they  were  dependent  on  the  others, 
and  had  no  king,  and  were  at  length 
compelled  by  the  Romans  to  descend 
into  the  space  between  the  Cselian  and 
the    Esquiline,   which    derived    from 
them  the  name  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus. 
In  these  times  there  were  small  lakes 
or  swamps  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine,   and  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Capitoline.    The  union  of  the 
three  settlements  led  to  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  city,  and,  in  less  than 
150    years    from    the    foundation  by 
Romulus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  architectural  monu- 
ments of  Rome,  was  constructed  to 
drain  these  marshes.    The  yalley  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline 
was  then  set  apart  for  the  general  as- 
semblies of  the  united  nations,   and 
became,  under  the  name  of  the  Forum, 
the  seat  and  centre  of  Roman  greatness. 
The  western  slopes  of  the  Palatine  were 
the  scenes  of  those  poetical  traditions 
which  are  identified  with  the  earliest 
Wstory  of  the  city,  and  some  antiquaries 
have  even  fixed  the  sites  where  stood 
the  Ruminal  fig-tree,  the  altar  of  Her- 
cules, the  Lupercal,  and  even  the  cave 
of  Cacus.    The  latter  is  still  pointed 
out  in  the  slopes  of  the  Aventine,  on 
the  side  overlooking  the  Tiber:   the 
other  poeUcal   antiquities  had  disap- 
peared, like  the  lakes  of  Curtius  and 
Juturna,  before  the  time  of  the  l^mpirc. 
The  few  remains  of  the  kingly  period 
which  are  now  extant  are  entirely  in 
the    Etruscan    style,    built    of   large 
quadrilateral  blocks,  like  the  walls  of 
Volterra,  Cortona,  and  other  cities  of 
Etruria.      These     remains     are     the 
Mamertine  prisons,  begun  by  Ancus 
Martins  (B.C.  640),  and  enlarged  by 
Servius  Tullius  (b.c.  578) ;  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  of  Tarquinius  Prisons  (b.c. 
616);  part  of  the  celebrated  rampart 
or  agger  of  Servius  Tullius  (b.c.  578), 
still  visible  on   the   Viminal   in   the 
Central  Railway  Station,  and  of  the 
nral/s  of  the  same  king  in  the  vine- 

yan/  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  S.  and  W. 

^ccJivities  of  the  AreDtine;    the  re- 1 


mains  of  the  quay  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima;  very  probably  the  massive 
substructions  of  quadrilateral  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufa,  under  the  ruins  of  the 
palaces  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula ;  and 
Vigna  Nussiner,  now  a  public  prome- 
nade, on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Palatine,  and  which  some  antiquariea 
attribute  to  the  first  constructions  -of 
the  kings,  and  even  of  Romulus. 

2.  The  Consular  or  Republican  Period 
(b.  c.  510-30). — It  has  frequently  been 
a  matter  of  regret  to  the  classical  tra- 
veller that  Rome  presents  so  few  mona- 
ments  of  the  time  of  the  Republic.  It 
is  certain  that  there  are  scarcely 
any  unaltered  remains  of  that  period ; 
and  in  the  Forum,  where  our  earliest 
impressions  would  lead  us  to  look  for 
ruins  which  we  might  associate  with 
the  memory  of  the  heroes  and  patriots 
of  Rome,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  fragment  of  re- 
publican times.  Various  reasons  may 
be  assigned  for  this;  but  the  expla* 
nation  at  once  the  most  probable 
and  the  most  supported  by  mstorical 
evidence  is,  that  the  continued  wars 
and  transient  character  of  the  consular 
government  were  unfavourable  to  the 
erection  of  ^eat  public  monuments* 
The  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  ■ 
Gauls  (B.C.  390),  120  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  republic,  no  doubt 
involved  the  loss  of  many  works,  both 
of  the  kingly  and  republican  periods. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  city  seems 
to  have  been  too  hurried  to  allow  much 
attention  to  the  arts,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  comparatively  late  period  that 
Rome  began  to  be  decorated  with 
temples,  and  supplied  with  paved  roads 
and  aqueducts  of  masonry.  It  was 
not  until  the  fall  of  Corinth  and  of 
Carthage  that  it  was  distinguished 
by  the  magnificence  of  its  public 
buildings.  The  introduction  of  new 
divinities  required  other  and  more 
splendid  temples,  and  the  luxury  and 
taste  acquired  in  the  conquest  of 
Greece  naturally  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  palaces  and  theatres  on  a  more 
spacious  and  costly  plan  than  had  been 
previously  adopted.  The  boa&t  of 
Augustus,  that  lie  found  "Rome  oi\snR\L 
and  left  it  of  matUe,  ma^  \)e  \aVeii  ^^ 
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a  collateral  proof  of  the  architectural 
mediocrity  of  the  republican  city.  Still, 
during  the  last  century  of  the  republic, 
several  public  works  of  considerable 
magnitude  were  executed.    The  mili- 
tary ways,  paved  with  large  blocks  of 
lava,  and  particularly  the  magnificent 
Via    Appia    constructed    by    Appius 
Claudius  and,  still  perfect  mrough  a 
portion  of  its  course,  served  as  a  model 
for  the  paved  roads  of  later  times ;  but 
the  remains  of  other  republican  struc- 
tures which  can  now  be  recognised  are 
very   few.     It   is    probable   that  the 
massive  substructions  under  the  Pa- 
lazzo Caffarelli,  on  the  Capitoline,  are 
the  foundations  of  some  edifice  of  the 
republic.  The  walls  of  the  Tabularium 
at  the  base  of  the  Capitol,  and  over- 
looking the  Forum,  and  the  Doric  por- 
tico which  surmounts   it,  were  con- 
structed by  Quintus  Lutatius]  Catulus 
as  early  as  B.C.  77.     Like  the  mili- 
tary ways,    they    show   that    in    all 
the  great  works  of  the  republic  the 
solidity  which    marks    those    of  the 
kings    was    generally   imitated.      Of 
the  republican  temples,  the  only  one 
now  standing  which  seems  to  have 
claims  to  so  high  an  antiquity  is  that 
of  Fortuna  Vinlis,  now  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Egiziaca,  near  the  Ponte 
Kotto.     It  is  known  Uiat  the  original 
temple  on  this  spot,  built  by  Servius 
TuUius,  was  burned  and  rebuilt  during 
the  republic ;  but  how  far  the  present 
edifice  may  have  undergone  subsequent 
alterations  is  uncertain.     In  the  ch. 
of  San  Niccolft  in  Carcere  are  some 
early  substructions  and  columns,  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  part  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Juno  Sospita,  Hope,  and  Piety. 
The  aqueducts  which  were  begun 
during  this  period  were  mostly  under- 
ground,  with    the  exception    of   the 
Marcian.     A  long  line  of  this  noble 
aqueduct  is  still  standing,  but  little 
appears   to    belong    to    the    consular 
period  except  the  foundations,  and  it 
IS  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
original  work  from  the  additions  and 
restorations  made  during    the    early 
period  of  the  empire.    The  theatre  of 
Pompej  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
cellars   of  the  Palazzo    Pio,  and  in 
some  of  the  neighbouring  streets.     The 


some  portions  of  the  Pons  FabricioSy 
connecting  the   island  of  the  Tiber 
with  the  1.  bank;  and  the  facing  of 
travertine  at  the  south-eastern  point  of 
the  island,  which  formed  part  of  the 
'*ship''  of  ^sculapius ;  are  likewise 
considered  to  be    republican   works, 
as  is  also  a  massive  wall  of  blocks  of 
travertine,  beneath  extensive  brick  sub- 
structions of  the  early  CsBsars,  disco- 
vered in  Jan.  1864,  m  the  Via  della 
Dataria,  on  the  ascent  to  the  Quirinal 
from  the  Campus  Martins.    This  fine 
specimen    of  republican    construction 
formed  part  of  a  sepulchre  that  stood 
outside  the  Porta  Sangualis  of  the  Ser- 
vian Wall,    From  an  inscription  it  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  members  of 
the  family  of  the  Sempronii  (see  p.  72). 
But  the  principal  remains  of  the  con- 
sular period  are  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments.   At  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline^ 
in  the  Via  di  Marforio,  and  near  to 
where  stood  the  Porta  Batumena  and 
the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,   is  the 
tomb  of  Bibulus,  which  is  universally 
admitted    to   be   a    republican    ruin. 
The  principal  tombs,  however,  of  this 
period  are  on  the  Appian  Way.     Be- 
tween the  older  walls  of  Servius  Tullius 
and  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano  (the 
P.  Appia)  of  the  Aurelian  is  the  most 
interesting,  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  of  all  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  ancient  Rome— the   tomb  of   the 
Scipio    family,    now    a    subterranean 
vault,  from  which  the  sarcophagus  and 
inscriptions  in  the  Vatican  Museum 
were  obtained.     2  m.  beyond  the  gate 
is   the  magnificent  circular  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella;  1  m.  farther,  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain,  are  remains  of  one 
belonging  to  some  members  of  the  great 
republican  family  of  the  Servilii ;  and 
still  farther  two  attributed  to  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  but  certainly  of  a  very 
remote  date,  from  their  style  of  archi- 
tecture.   The  last  monuments  of  the 
Republican  period  to  be  seen  are  some 
of  the  arches  that  enclosed  the  cele- 
brated Forum  of  Julius  Csesar,  in  a 
dirty  courtyard  opening  into  the  Via 
del  GYietateWojXiOM.TA^'i  Ool»  55fl'^'«s^sw 

Marlm^i. 
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derable  portion  of  one  of  the  semicir- 
cular wings  of  the  Forum.  All  these  re- 
mains indicate  a  high  state  of  art,  and 
elaborate  execution  even  in  the  mi- 
nutest details.  Restored  plans  of  the 
Forum  and  its  buildings  will  be  found 
in  Canina's  *  Roma  Autica.*  The  Fu- 
neral Column  is  described  under  its 
proper  head  at  p.  53. 

Forum  of  NetTu,  or  Tratisitorium — the 
latter  denomination  from  its  also 
serving  as  a  public  thoroughfare  (pcr- 
vium) — parallel  to  and  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Forums  of  Julius  Cffisar  and  Au- 
gustus, begun  and  dedicated  by  Domi- 
tian,  and  finished  by  Nerva.  The 
remains  of  this  Forum  and  its  temples 
are  described  under  Temples.  —  (See 
Temple  and  Portico  of  Pallas  Minerva, 
p.  37.) 

Forum  of  Augustus,  adjacent  to  those 
of  Trajan  and  Julius  Caisar,  was 
erected  (a.u.c.  752)  by  that  emperor  to 
enclose  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  a 
part  of  which,  as  well  as  one  of  the  en- 
trances, the  modern  Arco  de*.,Pantaui, 
still  exists  open,  (See  Temple  of  Mars 
Ultor,  p.  36.;  The  outer  wall,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Grillo,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Roman  masonry,  con- 
structed of  blocks  of  peperino,  placed 
alternately  in  their  long  and  shorter 
diameters,  and  divided  into  nearly 
equal  heights  by  projecting  cornices  of 
travertine:  remains  of  4  entrances 
in  the  form  of  arches,  now  walled  up, 
which  afforded  ingress  and  egress  to 
and  from  the  Forum,  may  be  traced 
along  its  base  in  the  adjoimng  street. 

Forum  of  Julias  Ccesar,  founded  by 
him  in  a.u.c.  708,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  and  out  of  its  spoils ;  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  having  cost 
tne  enormous  sum  of  10,000,000  of 
sesterces  (about  900,000Z.  sterling).  It 
was  the  second  erected  in  Rome, 
and  opened  into  the  Forum  Romanum 
belund  ihe  modern  ch.  of  Santa  Mar- 
tina. In  its  centre  stood  the  Temple 
of  Venus  Genitrix,  containing  statues 
of  that  goddess  and  of  Cleopatra,  and 
in  front  the  bronze  figure  of  his 
favourite  horse.  Some  very  fine  spe- 
cimens of  masonry  in  Lapis  Gabinus 
and  travertine  belonging  to  the  outer 
frail  of  this  Forum,  on  the  side  of  the 


Capitoliue  hill,  may  be  seen  in  the  court 
of  the  house  No.  18  in  the  dirty  lane 
called  the  Via  del  Ghetarello.  This 
Forum  became  memorable  from  its 
connexion  with  the  first  offence  ^ven 
to  the  citizens  by  Csesar,  who,  sitting 
in  front  of  the  temple,  received  the 
senators,  when  they  had  come  to  him, 
in  great  state. 

Of  the  other  Forums;  the  F.  Boarium 
was  situated  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Giorgio 
in  Velabro  and  the  Arch  of  Janus  Quad- 
rifrons ;  thei'".  (^/iYoriMm,near  the  Piazza 
Montanara,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Capi-  • 
toline  hill,  and  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Sos- 
pita;  the  Portico  of  the  Argonauts  is 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra,  and 
the  Forum  of  Antouinus  by  the  spiral 
column  in  the  Piazza  Colonna. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  inform 
the  reader  that  most  of  the  Forums 
erected  during  the  Imperial  period 
were  destined  to  enclose  some  remark- 
able edifice  or  temple,  and  were  used 
as  places  of  public  resort ;  in  those  of 
Cajsar,  Augustus,  and  Nerva,  courts  of 
justice  were  held  in  subsequent  times, 
whilst  the  Forum  Romanum  continued 
to  be  the  great  political  centre  of  the 
Roman  world  until  the  fall  of  the 
Empire. 


§  10.  Palaces. 

Palace  of  the  Ccesars. — The  first  pa- 
lace of  the  emperors  on  the  Palatine 
was  erected  by  Augustus,  on  the  site 
of  the  houses  of  Cicero,  Hortensius, 
Catiline,  and  Claudius.  He  attached 
to  it  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  a  library,  which  after- 
wards became  celebrated  as  the  Pala- 
tine Library.  Tiberius  increased  this 
palace  towards  that  extremity  of 
the  hill  which  overlooks  the  Vela- 
brum.  Caligula  enlarged  it  towards 
the  Forum,  and  connected  it  with  the 
Capitol  bv  a  tenaporary  bridge.  He  also 
converted  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  the  Forum  into  a  vestibule 
for  the  new  portions  he  had  added. 
Nero  extended  t\ie  W\\^iif^'&  m  \k<i 
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direction  of  the  Coliseum,  and  along 
the  valley  between  the  Gselian  and 
Palatine  hills.  After  the  great  fire, 
the  golden  house  which  Nero  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  his  former  fpalace 
extended  to  the  Esquiline,  displacing 
the  house  of  Maecenas,  filling  up  the 
valley  of  the  Coliseum,  and  covering 
with  its  grounds  a  great  portion  of  the 
Cselian.  Vespasian  was  the  first  who 
seems  to  have  reduced  this  overgrown 
edifice  within  more  reasonable  limits ; 
Titus  employed  the  substructions  on 
the  Esquiline  as  the  foundations  of  his 
Baths,  and  is  supposed  to  have  made 
such  alterations  as  confined  the 
palace  to  its  original  position  on  the 
Palatine ;  and  Septimius  Severus  added 
his  Septizonium  in  A.D.  198  at  the 
S.W.  angle.  The  imperial  residence 
was  repeatedly  rebuilt  and  altered  by 
succeeding  emperors ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  supposed  to  have  fallen 
into  decay  in  the  time  of  Theodoric. 
In  the  7th  century  the  southern  por- 
tion was  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  in- 
habited by  Heraclius;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  plan  at  least 
of  the  palace  was  entire  in  the  8th 
century.  Of  all  these  extensive  build- 
ings nothing  now  remains  but  a  mass 
of  ruins,  so  shapeless  and  undefined 
that  any  attempt  to  discover  the  plans 
of  the  several  parts  would  be  perfectly 
hopeless. 

**  Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
Chi  what  were  chambers,  arch  crosh'd,  co- 
lumns strown 
In  fragments,  choked-up  vaults,  and  frescoes 

steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd, 
Deeming  it  midnight:— Temples,  baths,  or 

halls? 
Pronounce  who  can;  for  all  that  Learning 

reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are 
walls. — 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount  I  'tis  thus  the  mighty 
falls."  Childe  Harold. 

The  Palatine,  as  we  now  see  it,  is 
about  1^  m.  in  circuit ;  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of  crumbled  fragments  of  ma- 
sonry, and  in  many  parts  it  covers  the 
original  surface  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
20  feet.  The  hill  is  pordoned  out  in 
gardens  and  vinejrards;  the  grounds 
of  tie  Orti  Fat-nestani  occupy  the  whole 


of  the  summit  or  table-land  on  the 
north-western  side.  Adjoiiiing  them 
on  the  S.E.,  and  occupying  the  remain- 
ing portion  at  thQ  top  of  the  hill,  is 
the  ViUa  Spada  or  Palatina^  which 
belongs  to  a  community  of  nuns 
of  the  Visitation.  A  road  com- 
mencing at  the  Arch  of  Titus  leads 
on  the  rt.  to  the  convent  of  S, 
Bonaventura,  and  separates  the  above- 
named  villas  from  the  gardens  of 
the  convent,  and  from  the  Figna  di 
8.  Sehastiano  on  the  S.E.  declivity.  On 
the  S.  fire  the  Orti  Eoncioni;  and  be- 
yond the  Figna  del  Collegio  Inglese ; 
and  on  the  S.W.  the  Vigna  Nussiner, 
at  the  base  of  the  Orti  Famesiani,  and 
adjoining  the  Forum  Boarium.  In 
each  of  these  localities  we  shall  find 
some  ruins  to  engage  our  attention. 

Orti  Famesiani  —  Palace  of  the 
CffiSARS. — These  gardens,  entered  from 
the  Campo  Vaccino,  contain  the  most 
interesting  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars,  especially  since  the  recent 
excavations,  carried  on  xmder  the  able 
direction  of  Sig.  Pietro  Rosa,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  (They  are  open  to  the  public 
on  Thursdays,  with  a  permission  of 
the  Director,  to  be  procured  at  Piale's 
and  Spithover's  Libraries.) 

1,  Famese  GardevKS  {Orti  Famesiani^ 
The  Orti  Famesiani,  until  lately  the 
property  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons, 
were  purchased  in  1861  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  for  a  sum  of  10,0002. 
sterling,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
excavations  on  a  large  scale,  and  laying 
open  what  remains  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  Csesars. 

The  ruins  here  now  exposed  to  view 
consist  of  the  Palace  erected  by  Ves- 
pasian, the    House    of  Tiberius,  the 
Palace  of  Caligula  with  its  baths,  and 
the  gate  leading  from  it  to  the  Forum, 
with  the  site  of  the  House  of  Romulus; 
ascending  the  stain,  from  the  Campo 
Vaccino,  we  find  in  front  extensive 
corridors  which  formed  the  substruc- 
tion of  the  Palace  of  Caligula,  ex- 
tending   to   his  Thermffi>  sltaua-Vi^  vsv 
front  and  \ieiie«dii  VSaa  moft^rsv  ^^voa . 
Following  \\ie  p^-Oo.  Xo  \Xi^  -«^     x^f^^ 
bounds  the  ViV\a  oii  ;^^  "^^  v^-^^ 
fragment    o«    t^^    ^^^^  l?^^^v^^ 
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which  ascended  from  the  Sacra  Via 
near  the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Porta 
Vetus  Palatiif  on  the  site  of  the  Porta 
Mugonia,  of  the  Walls  of   Romulus ; 
fragments  of  the  P.  Palatii  are  still 
in  situ.    Beyond  this  commenced   the 
Palace  of  Vespasian ;  this  stately  edifice, 
erected  by  the  Flavian  Emperors  when 
they  removed  their  residence  from  the 
more  densely  inhabited  quarter  on  the 
Esquiline,  commenced  by   Vespasian, 
continued  by  Titus,  Domitian,  &c.,  was 
the  official  palace  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Roman  world  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  cen- 
turies ;  it  was  in  part  built  over  the  val- 
ley which  separated  the  two  portions  of 
the  Palatine,  the  Velia,  and  Germalis, 
and  extended  across  the  table-land  to 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  overlooking 
the  Circus   Maximus.      Commencing 
towards  the  Sacra  Via  was  the  Atrium, 
not  yet    uncovered,   followed   by   the 
Tahlinum,  a  large  quadrangular  space, 
out    of  which    on    the  rt.   opened    a 
Basilica^  supposed    to  have  been   the 
B,  Jovis  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs  SS.  Silvester  and  Lawrence. 
This    basilica  is  remarkable   for  the 
great  width  of  its  nave ;  the  walls  and 
apse  or    tribune    are  well  preserved; 
here  justice  was  rendered  in  the  Im- 
perial Palace  as  it  "was  in  that  of  our 
kings   at  Westminster.     Beyond    the 
Tablinum    is  the  Peristylum,   out    of 
which    a  modem    stair  leads  to    the 
pretended  Baths  of  Livia,  antecedent 
constructions  which  Vespasian  used  as 
foundations  for  his  palace,    as  Titus 
did  for  his  Thermae  on  the  Esquiline. 
Farther  on  the  Triclinium^  probably  the 
apartment   designated   as   Sicilia    and 
Jovis    Cenatio    by   Julius  Capitolinus, 
where    the    Emperor    Pertinax    was 
when    the    Praetorians   attacked    the 
palace  gate,  and  from  which  he  fled 
to  be  murdered  by  them  soon  after. 
Out  of  the  Triclinium  opens  the  Nym^ 
pkcBum,  with  a  large  elegant  fountain. 
Beyond  the  Triclinium  is  a  Corinthian, 
hexastyle  portico,  which  formed  the 
extremity  of  the  Flavian  Palace   on 
the  S.W.,  and  under  which  may  be 
leen  immense  substructions  in  quad- 
ran^lar  blocks    of  tufa  of  the   Re- 
mblican    or    early   Imperial    period. 
^e   Palace   of  Vespasian  was    sur- 


rounded on  the  W.  side  by  a  portico, 
portions  of  which  may  be  seen  under 
the  small  modern  Casino,  and  along 
the  side  of  the  Basilica  Jovis.  Between 
the  Corinthian  portico  and  the  edge 
of  the  hill  are  the  foundations  of  two 
edifices  called  the  Bibliotheca  and  the 
Academia,  If  we  now  continue  to 
the  W.,  close  to  the  Nymphaeum  have 
been  lately  discovered  foundations  in 
massive  blocks  of  tufa  of  the  Repub- 
lican period,  which  may  belong  to  tlie 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Propugnator,  and 
beyond  it  a  small  edifice,  perhaps  a 
sacred  iBdicula,  forming  part  of  the 
latter,  with  a  portico,  and  a  small 
Impluvium.  The  ruins,  consisting  of 
several  vaulted  chambers  on  the  rt., 
with  an  ancient  road  running  towards 
the  Velabrum,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
substructions  of  the  Domus  Tiheriana  or 
of  the  dwelling-house  of  that  Emperor, 
whilst  the  small  quadrangular  space 
on  the  I.,  overlooking  the  Vigna 
Nussiner  and  the  Forum  Boarium,  was 
probably  the  site  of  the  Tugur  Faustuli, 
where  Romulus  lived  when  he  settled 
on  the  Palatine.  From  here  a  path 
leads  along  the  precipice  overlooking 
the  Temple  of  Vesta,  formed  by  the 
substructions  of  the  Palace  of  Caligula, 
to  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  hiU, 
where  we  reach  the  stupendous  ruins 
of  the  Porta  Pomana,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  Forum  Pomanum  by  the 
Cliviis  Victoi-ice,  the  Porta  Romana 
having  been,  as  Festus  tell  us,  ^Un- 
stituta  a  Pomulo  infmo  Clivo  Victorice," 
It  was  from  here  also  that  the  famous 
bridge  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Capi- 
toline  hill  was  carried  by  Caligula. 
In  the  chambers  adjoining  are  some 
good  s]^ecimens  of  fresco  and  stucco 
decorations :  portions  of  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Clivus  are  preserved. 
Between  the  P.  Romana  and  the 
modem  Casino  are  other  extensive 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Caligula.  It 
must  have  been  somewhere  here- 
abouts that  stood  the  house  of  Clodius  : 
if  so,  that  of  Cicero  was  in  the  level 
space  below,  bordering  on  the  Sacra 
Via ;  their  relative  sites  being  well 
pointed  out  in  his  exclamation  ad- 
dressing CVodvus '.  "  ToUam  oltius  tectum, 
non  ut  ego  te  despiciam,  sed  ive  tu  deaplcm 
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urbem  earn  quam  delcre  voluisti"  In 
the  same  level  ground  stood  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  inhabited 
by  Julius  Caesar.  The  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator,  founded  by  Romulus, 
corresponded  to  the  eastern  angle  of 
the  Orti  Famesiani,  near  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  with  the  Porta  Palatii,  as 
described  by  Ovid : — 

'^Inde  petens  dextram  'Porta  est' ait  'Ista' 

Palati, 
Hlc  Stator,  hoc  primum  condita  Roma  loco  est." 

Fast.  III. 

Few  objects  of  art  have  been  yet  disco- 
vered ;  the  best  being  a  mutilated  statue 
of  a  Genius,  of  good  workmanship, 
and  a  graceful  draped  female  figure. 
These  have  been  placed  in  a  small  mu- 
seum near  the  residence  of  the  Director, 
in  which  have  been  also  arranged 
all  the  most  interesting  objects  dis- 
covered during  the  excavations — glass, 
coins,  signa,  tegularia,  and  a  series 
of  polished  specimens  of  the  ancient 
marbles  used  in  the  Pal.  of  the  Caesars. 
The  discovery  of  the  Clivus  Palatinus, 
ascending  from  the  Summa  Sacra  Via, 
near  the  Arch  of  Titus,  shows  that 
a  valley  existed  here  dividing  the 
Palatine  in  two  parts — the  Summa 
Velia,  on  which  stands  the  ch.  of  San 
Buonaventura ;  and  the  Palatine  pro- 
perly so  called,  extending  from  this 
valley  to  the  Velabrum,  and  the  heights 
overlooking  the  Circus  Maximus.  Sig. 
Kosa  has  adopted  a  very  useful  plan 
to  assist  the  visitor  in  the  examination 
of  the  ruins,  by  placing  large  placards 
on  each  remarkable  site,  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  name  given  to  it  by 
classical  writers,  with  citations  from 
the  parts  of  their  works  where  notice 
of  them  will  be  found. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  Palace 
of  Vespasian  are  the  subterranean 
chambers,  called  without  any  autho- 
rity the  Baths  of  Liviaj  and  which 
are  now  reached  by  a  commodious 
stair.  They  were  dwellings  of  a 
more  ancient  edifice,  very  possibly  of 
the  time  of  Augustus,  which,  like  at 
the  Thermae  of  Titus,  have  served  in 
later  times  as  substructions  to  the  Im- 
perial edifices,  of  which  we  now  see 
the  nuns  on  the  surface.  The  walls 
stlU preserve  some  beautiful  arabesque 


paintings,  and  gilt  stucco  reliefs.  Ad- 
joining are  immense  substructions  in 
rectangular  blocks  of  tufa,  which  sup- 
port the  .Corinthian  portico  recently 
discovered,  which  overlooks  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus.  The  Casino  near  here 
likely  soon  to  be  removed,  has  a 
covered  balcony,  the  paintings  on  the 
vault  of  which,  representing  Hercules 
carrying  off  the  cattle  of  Diomedes, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by 
pupils  of  Raphael. 

2.  Vujna  Nussiner,  the  western  angle 
of  the  hill  above  the  church  of  Sta. 
Anastasia,  in  the  garden  which  for- 
merly bore  this  name,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  by  a  gate  from  the  Via 
di  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  but  whicli 
is  now  a  public  walk,  having  been 
purchased  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
for  the  purpose  of  excavating,  but 
which  was  subsequently  presented 
to  the  city,  antiquaries  regard  the 
greater  part  of  the  ruins  here  as 
having  formed  part  of  the  palace 
added  by  Tiberius.  On  the  S.S.W.  is 
a  semicircular  ruin,  called  by  Canina 
the  Meniano  Palatino,  overlooking  the 
Circus.  Maximus,  the  extreme  point 
in  this  direction  of  the  buildings 
raised  by  Augustus,  and  which 
formed  the  entrance  to  his  house, 
that  stood  immediately  behind  it.  At 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Palatine, 
and  extending  from  thence  for  nearly 
200  yards  behind  the  ch.  of  San 
Teodoro,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ad- 
ditions made  by  Caligula  on  the  mas- 
sive substructions  formed  of  square 
blocks  of  pumice  tufa,  supposed  by 
some  antiquaries  to  date  from  the 
kingly  period,  whilst  a  few  go  so  fer 
as  to  attribute  them  to  the  original 
fortifications  of  the  Palatine  raised  by 
Romulus.  There  is  no  point  from 
which  there  is  a  finer  view  over  the 
Capitoline  hill,  the  Capitol  itself,  the 
Forum,  and  the  lesser  Fora  opening 
into  it,  than  from  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  the  Orti  Famesiani,  overlooking 
the  Clivus  Victoria}  and  the  ch.  of 
Sta.  Maria  L\bet;it5\te.  Kx.  K^KWi,  %xv^ 
towatds  lYie  Yox\5m^fi.«iWv\im^<£t^  *^^ 

stairs  leading  ^^  ^"^^  x^"i''xw*''^vSt 
Plutarc\i,   OT    cvvv^^   ^"^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
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traces  of  which  have  been  lately 
laid  bare:  near  this,  the  site  of 
where  stood  the  Ara  Maxima  of  Her- 
cules.* At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Caligula's  additions  to  the  Palace  of 
the  CsBsars  were  the  edifices  raised  by 
Tiberius,  and  the  Imperial  Pulvinaria. 
Considerable  excavations  made  here 
have  laid  bare  some  columns,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  supported  a 
balcony  from  which  the  emperors 
viewed  the  games  in  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus.f  3.  The  Filla  Palatina  acquired 
considerable  interest  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  Uie  French  Abbe  Rancoureil 
in  1777,  who  concluded  that  it  occupied 
the  site  of  the  house  of  Augustus. 
The  villa  is  entered  from  the  lane  S.  of 
the  Arch  of  Titus,  nearly  opposite  the 
convent  of  S.  Bonaventura.J  The  sub- 
terranean chambers  excavated  by  Ran- 
coureil and  Barberi  are  several  feet 
below  the  present  surface:  they  were 
probably  parts  of  the  palace  of  Au- 
gustus. In  several  of  these  chambers 
the  stucco  is  preserved;  and  from 
what  remains  they  all  appear  to  have 
been  richly  ornamented.  Two  of  the 
rooms  are  octagonal,  with  domes  ad- 
mitting light  by  the  top.  The  forms 
and  architecture  of  these  chambers 
have  been  justly  admired  by  pro- 
fessional travellers.     The  Casino  of 

•  Doling  the  excavations  made  in  1860  a  very 
Interesting  altar  io  travertine  was  discovered 
near  this,  and  may  be  still  seen  on  the  spot ;  it  is 
in  the  early  (Consular  style,  with  scroll  orna- 
ments like  those  on  the  urn  of  Scipio  Barbatos, 
and  of  the  Republican  tombs,  ontheVia  Appia ; 
the  inscription  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
spelling  but  its  object : — sei  deo  sei  divae  sac. 

— C  8EXTIV8  C.  P  CALVINVS  TR — DE  SENATI  8EN- 

TENTiA  KESTiTviT.  It  is  supposed  to  havc  been 
dedicated  to  the  mysterious  genita  loci,  or  aiu$ 
loquens,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  his  De  Divini- 
tate,  as  having  announced  the  attack  of  the 
Gauls,  but  which  being  nameless,  its  sex  could 
not  be  designated.  The  tribune  F.  Calvinus 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  was  son  of  a  per- 
sonage of  the  same  name,  who  was  consul  with 
C.  Cassius  Longinus  in  a.u.c.  629,  or  124  years 
before  Christ. 

f  Behind  this  ruin,  at  the  base  of  the  Pala- 
tine, some  chambers  have  been  opened,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  names  and 
iigares  of  men  and  animals,  roughly  scratched 
upon  them.  Some  are  in  Greek,  and  all  appear 
to  be  not  later  than  the  third  century. 

t  This  villa  is  now  closed  against  visitors, 
*^%riag  been  converted  into  a  nunneiy  of  the 
^rofSt.  Franfols  de  Sales. 


the  Villa  had  a  portico  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano,  ^om  designs  of  Ra- 
phael, and  restored  by  Camuc<am ; 
but  the  frescoes,  owing  to  the  aversion 
of  its  present  inmates  to  look  npon 
naked  figures,  have  been  removed. 

The  Villa  Palatina  occupies  the  site 
of  the  House  of  Hortensius,  and  in 
later  times  of  the  Palace  of  Augastns, 
with  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  the 
Palatine  Library.  This  portion  of  the 
Palatine,  with  the  adjoining  conTent 
and  garden  of  San  Bonaventura,  formed 
the  Velia,  separated  from  the  Germalis 
or  Palatine,  properly  speaking,  by  the 
valley  filled  up  by  Vespasian  to  build 
the  Palace  of  the  Flavian  Emperors 
upon. 

4.  Orti  Smciani:  the  Villa  Palatina 
overlooks'  these  gardens.  They  are 
enclosed  by  2  parallel  walls  of  great 
extent,  which  appear  by  the  recess 
in  the  middle  and  by  the  curved 
extremity  to  justify  the  name  of 
"Hippodrome"  or  "Stadium"  given 
to  the  locality  by  the  antiquaries.  In 
the  upper  gardens  is  the  semicir- 
cular ruin  of  a  theatre  already  men- 
tioned. 5.  Viffna  del  CoUegio  In- 
glese,  entered  from  the  side  of  the 
Circus  Maximus,  through  a  house 
on  the  Via  de'  Cerchi ;  a  steep  stair 
conducts  us  to  the  ruins,  which  are 
more  extensive  and  picturesque  than 
any  now  visible  iiv  the  Palatine. 
Numerous  arches,  corridors,  and  vaults, 
still  retaining  their  ancient  stucco,  are 
interspersed  with  masses  of  buildings 
of  diflFerent  periods,  among  which 
are  found  mosaic  pavements  and  frag- 
ments of  ancient  paintings.  This  is  the 
part  erected  by  Nero,  and  said  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  Heraclius  in  the  7th 
century.  Any  attempt  to  describe  these 
ruins  or  assign  them  to  particular  em- 
perors would  be  mere  loss  of  time.  The 
designations  given  to  the  circular 
chambers  and  other  portions  are  names 
and  nothing  more ;  and  their  general 
accuracy  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  the  ciceroni  show  a  circular  room 
as  the  bath  in  which  Seneca  was  bled 
to  death,  although  he  is  known  to  have 
died  near  the  4tih  m,  on  the  Via  Appia. 
These  fine  Tuitia,  ^oXYi^Ol  Va.  vj-j  wxv<5l 
other  creeping  plwaXs,  ^v^exsAft^  Xsrj 
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laurels  and  ilex,  will  supply  the  artist 
with  varied  combinations  for  his 
pencil.  At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  hill 
towards  the  Piazza  di  S.  Gregorio  is 

6.  La  Vigna  di  S.  Sebastiano,  in  which 
stood  the  Septizonium  of  Severus, 
built  in  A.D.  198  by  that  emperor,  in 
order,  it  is  said,  to  attract  the  eyes 
of  his  African  countrymen  on  their 
arriving  in  the  capital.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  7  tiers  of  arcades 
rising  above  each  other,  and  formed 
the  last  important  addition  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Csesars.  During  the 
middle  ages  it  was  converteed  into 
a  fortress  by  the  Roman  barons ; 
a  portion  of  it  was  still  standing 
in  the  16th  century,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Sixtus  V.  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  arches  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct, 
which  are  seen  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  Palatine  near  this,  were  erected 
by  Nero  to  carry  water  to  the  Imperial 
edifices,  and  to  his  thermse,  which 
covered  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
declivity  of  the  Palatine  on  this  side. 

7.  Vigna  di  S.  Bonaventura,  &c.,  form- 
ing one  side  of  the  Via  San  Gce- 
gorio,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  hill, 
are  the  vineyards  of  S.  Bonaventura 
and  S.  Sebastiano,  in  both  of  which 
are  considerable  masses  of  brickwork, 
which  belonged  to  edifices,  chiefly 
baths,  erected  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
In  the  latter  are  some  remains  of 
the  conduits  which  supplied  the  pa- 
lace with  water  from  the  Claudian 
aqueduct,  and  within  the  precincts 
of  the  convent  are  ruins  which  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  reservoirs  of 
a  bath.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via 
Sacra  from  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars 
are  the  ruins  of  the 

Basilica  of  Constantine,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
erected  by  Vespasian  to  receive  the 
spoils  brought  by  his  son  Titus  from 
Jerusalem.  It  has,  however,  been 
proved  that  this  temple  was  en- 
tirely consumed  by  fire  in  the  reign 
of  Commodus ;  and  antiquaries  were 
long  at  fault  in  discovering  the 
probable  purpose  of  the  existing 
jvlns,  Nibby  was  tke  first  who  sug- 
gest^  that  they  were   the    remains 


of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  The 
style,  indeed,  indicates  the  decline  of 
art,  and  the  execution  shows  that  it 
is  properly  referred  to  the  time  of  that 
emperor.  It  is  believed  that  the  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Maxentius  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  de- 
dicated, after  his  death,  by  his  success- 
ful rival.  Small  chambers  have  been 
found  under  the  ruins,  which  may  have 
belonged  to  the  Temple  raised  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  some  of  the  bricks  in  the 
pavement  bear  the  name  of  Domi- 
tian ;  both  facts  supporting  the  conjec- 
ture that  it  was  built  out  of  the  materials 
of  a  pre-existing  edifice.  A  small  por- 
tion only  of  the  original  building  is 
now  standing,  but  there  is  sufl&cient  to 
permit  of  its  plan  being  made  out  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  was  320  feet  long  and  235 
wide ;  and  that  it  consisted  of  a  nave 
and  2  aisles,  supported  by  3  large 
arches,  each  of  about  80  ft.  span.  Those 
which  formed  one  of  the  naves  still 
remain ;  but  the  rest  have  disappeared. 
Becent  excavations  have  shown  that 
one  of  the  entrances  faced  the  Coliseum, 
where  traces  of  an  outer  arcade  have 
been  discovered,  although  the  principal 
approach  opened  towards  the  Sacra 
Via.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  central 
or  great  hall  was  supported  by  8 
marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  62  feet  in  height,  1  of  which 
was  standing  in  the  time  of  Paul  V., 
who  removed  it  to  the  Piazza  of  Sta, 
Maria  Maggiore,  where  it  now  supports 
a  bronze. statue  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
fragment  which  remains  the  vaultings 
are  decorated  with  large  sunk  octagonal 
panels  with  traces  of  stucco  ornaments. 
The  middle  arch  is  deeper  than  the 
others,  forming  a  kind  of  tribune ;  the 
lateral  ones  have  2  rows  of  smaller 
arches,  destroying  the  effect  by  insigni- 
ficant details.  The  principal  tribune  was 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  central 
nave.  A  flight  of  winding  brick  stairs 
leading  to  the  roof  is  nearly  entire-.  The 
pavement  was  of  cipollino,  gialloantico, 
and  other  coloured  marbles.  The  whole 
arrangemeiiX  oi  \)^ft  XsvsS^^vsv^  %fe«sas»  *«* 
have  sneee&le^  VV^  ^^^cift&  ol  ;j^\^^^ 
I  cliurc\ieA  md.  l\ieT^  V^^o  ^S5±^ 
1  at  least  I^otX^o^  o^  ^V^  ^^^^^ 
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converted  into  a  place  of  Christian 
worship  soon  after  the  peace  of  the 
Church  in  the  time  of  Coustautine. 


§11.  Temples. 

Temple  of  JEscnlnpins,  on  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  which  was  sacred  to  the 
god  of  medicine.  This  celebrated 
temple  was  founded  B.C.  293,  on  the 
return  of  the  ambassadors  who  had 
been  sent  to  Kpidaurus  in  obedience 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Sibylline 
oracles,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
iEsculapius  to  Rome,  then  suffering 
from  the  plague.  The  story  of  their 
voyage  is  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  Livy ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
state  that,  on  their  return  with  the  statue 
of  the  god,  it  was  found  that  a  serpent 
had  concealed  itself  in  the  ship,  and  that 
iEsculapius  himself  was  supposed  to 
have  assumed  that  form  in  order  to 
deliver  the  city.  On  their  arrival  in 
the  Tiber  the  serpent,  deserting  the 
vessel,  hid  himself  among  the  reeds  of 
the  island.  A  temple  was  thereupon 
erected  to  him,  and  the  whole  island  was 
faced]with  travertine,  its  form  being  re- 
duced to  that  of  a  ship.  Some  remains 
of  this  curious  work  are  still  visible. 
The  masses  of  stone  which  formed  the 
forepart  of  the  vessel  are  well  pre- 
served at  the  southern  end,  and  may  be 
seen  from  the  suspension  bridge.  There 
were  3  temples  on  the  island,  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  ^sculapius,  and  Faunus. 
The  ch.  of  San  Bartolommeo  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  first. 
By  descending  from  the  gardens  of 
the  convent  upon  the  massive  ruins 
which  form  the  S.  E.  point  of  the 
island,  we  may  still  see  the  staff  and 
serpent  of  ^sculapius  sculptured  on  the 
huge  blocks  of  travertine  forming  the 
ship's  bow.  The  marbles  in  the  convent 
garden,  and  the  24  granite  columns  in 
the  interior  of  the  ch.,  most  probably  be- 
longed to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  or  to 
that  of  ^sculapius.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  was  an  Egyptian  obelisk  placed 
so  as  to  represent  the  ship's  mast ;  from 
the  remains  of  a  basement  discovered 
by  Bellori  in  1676,  it  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  of  great  size,  and  the  frag- 
joeuf  of  the  obelisk  found  here  in  the 


last  century  was  probably  but  a  small 
portion  of  it.  This  fragment  was  long 
preserved  in  the  Villa  Albani,  but  was 
removed  to  Urbino,  where  it  has  been 
erected.  The  Temple  of  w£scnlapias 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  island  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  hospital  of  San 
Giovanni  Calabita,  where  an  inscrip- 
tion has  been  discovered  connected 
with  a  treli  filled  with  stipes  or  ex- 
voto  offerings  by  those  who  had 
obtained  cures  at  the  shrine  of  the 
divinity;  the  third  temple,  dedicated 
to  Faunus,  was  at  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  the  island,  but  all  trace  of  it  has 
disappeared  under  the  houses^  which 
now  cover  where  it  once  stood. 

Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Roman 
Forum,  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Miranda.  This  interesting  ruin  is 
shown  by  its  inscription  to  be  the 
temple  dedicated  by  the  senate  to  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius  and  to  his  wife 
Faustina  the  elder.  It  consists  of  a  pro- 
naos  of  Corinthian  columns,  6  in  front, 
and  2  on  the  flanks.  Each  column  is 
composed  of  a  single  block  of  cipql- 
linOf  about  46  feet  in  height,  with 
bases  and  capitals  of  white  marble. 
The  cella,  of  which  the  2  sides  remain, 
is  built  of  large  blocks  of  peperino, 
which  were  formerly  faced  with  mar- 
ble. The  ascent  to  the  temple  was 
ascertained,  by  excavations  made  in 
1810,  to  be  by  a  flight  of  21  marble 
steps.  The  cella  and  portico  have 
preserved  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  magnificent  entablatures.  The 
frieze  and  cornice  are  exquisitely 
sculptured  with  griffons,  vases,  and 
candelabras  ;  over  the  portico  is  the 
inscription,  "  divo  antonino  et  diyje 
FAUSTINA.  EX.  s.  c."  The  columns  are 
beautifully  proportioned,  and  the  whole 
building  is  in  the  finest  style  of  art ; 
in  front  was  an  oblong  portico  or 
atrium  extending  towards  the  Forum, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  now  en- 
tirely concealed.  In  the  centre  pro- 
bably stood  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  now  in  front  of  the 
Capitol.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  year  165  of  our  era. 
This  temple  \s  repTesenle^  oii.  <sQ»m%  pi 
Faustina,  and.  on  an  aneVeiil  \i«kVT€^\«S 
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on  the  front  towards  the  garden  of  the 
Villa  Medici. 

Temple  of  Bacchus,  or  of  the  Camence, 
now  the  church  of  S.  Urbano,  and 
partly  converted  into  a  farm-house, — 
most  doubtful  designations  given  to  a 
ruin  near  the  pretended  Grotto  of 
Egeria.  It  is  a  rectangular  building, 
with  a  portico  of  4  marble  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  of  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.  The  intercolumniations 
were  walled  up  when  the  building  was 
adapted  for  Christian  worship ;  half 
the  columns  are  consequently  con- 
cealed. Over  these  is  an  attic,  sur- 
mounted by  a  tympanum,  the  decora- 
tions being  in  moulded  terracotta  and 
brickwork.  The  interior  retains  a  por- 
tion of  its  ancient  stucco  frieze,  repre- 
senting various  warlike  trophies,  but 
greatly  damaged;  in  the  vault  were  sunk 
octagonal  panels ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof  are  the  remains  of  a  bas-relief,  re- 
presenting two  persons  sacrificing  with 
uncovered  heads.  The  building  was 
converted  into  a  church  by  UrbanVIII., 
when  the  circular  altar  now  seen  close 
to  the  entrance  of  the  ch.,  with  a  Greek 
inscription,  was  found  in  the  subter- 
ranean oratory.  This  inscription 
refers  to  Bacchus,  and  has  given  the 
building  its  present  name.  The  paint- 
ings on  the  walls,  representing  events 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  S.  Cecilia,  &c., 
are  probably  of  the  11th  or  12th 
centuiy. 

Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  now 
forming  part  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  better  known  as  the  Bocca 
della  Veritk,  and  near  the  Temple  of 
Vesta.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Ti- 
berius. Three  columns  of  the  peristyle, 
in  white  marble,  and  finely  fluted,  are 
partly  walled  up  in  the  modern  portico, 
and  3  others  in  the  sacristy  and  pas- 
sage leading  to  it.  By  ascending  to 
the  gallery  above,  the  capitals  may 
be  examined;  they  are  of  the  com- 
posite order,  beautifully  sculptured. 
The  great  width  of  the  intercolum- 
niations is  amongst  the  peculiarities 
of  this  fragment.  In  the  l.-hand  nave 
of  the  ch.  are  3  other  columns,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  pronaos  or  front 
which  was  turned  towards  the  Arch  of 
Janus,  or  at  right  angles  with  the  mo- 


dem facade ;  and  behind  the  ch.  are 
some  remains  of  the  oella,  constructed 
of  large  blocks  of  travertine,  which 
Adrian  I.  is  known  to  have  pulled  down 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  old 
basilica.  Under  the  modern  portico  is 
the  huge  marble  mask  which  has  given 
the  name  of  **Bocca  della  Veritk"  to 
this  ch.  and  the  adjoining  piazza.  It 
represents  a  large  round  face,  with 
an  open  mouth,  and  probably  served 
as  an  impluvium  or  entrance  of  a  drain  in 
the  centre  of  a  court  to  let  the  water  run 
off.  The  vulgar  notion,  and  from  which 
it  has  derived  its  name,  is  that  a  sus- 
pected person  was  required,  on  making 
an  affirmation,  to  place  his  hand  in  the 
mouth  of  this  mask,  in  the  belief  that 
it  would  close  upon  him  if  he  swore 
falsely.  The  church,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  this  temple,  by  St.  Dionysius,  in  the 
3rd  centy.,  is  interesting  as  an  example 
of  the  early  basilica.   (Seep.  166.) 

Temple  of  Claitdius,  Of  the  edifice 
raised  by  Agrippina,  nothing  now  re- 
mains, but  the  substructions  covering 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  Coelian 
Hill,  and  are  best  seen  from  the  Via 
della  Navicella,  where  they  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  Gardens  of  the 
Passionist  C(Mivent  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  which  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  Vivarium  and  Spoliarium, 
attached  to  the  Coliseum  (see  p.  84). 

Temple  of  Concord,  first  erected  by 
Camillus,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Gauls,  to  perpetuate  the  concord  be- 
tween the  Plebeians  and  Patricians  on 
the  disputed  question  of  the  election  of 
the  Consuls ;  entirely  rebuilt  by  Tibe- 
rius A.u.c.  768 ;  and  repaired  by  Septi- 
mius  Severus.  It  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Capitol,  behind  the  Arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  This  name  was  for- 
merly given  to  the  portico  of  8  columns 
of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  the 
true  site  of  the  Temple  of  Concord 
was  unknown  before  the  year  1807, 
when  the  French,  in  excavating  round 
the  3  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
Vespasian,  discovered  a  cella  and 
2  inscriptions,  in  which  the  name 
"  Concordia  "  •  l^ix  Tio  ^wJJc^  '2»'i  ^^  ^^"^ 
characteT  oi  lV\?.  xvvm.     %v>5ci^^Q^^'o5 

excavations  ^^^^  ^'^^^J^^  ^Sl^^^ 
of  the  \>asemeii^,  a^^  ^^xxx^>^^^ 
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portion  of  the  flank,  which  is  tolera- 
bly well  preserved.  The  existing  re- 
mains show  that  the  portico  was  nar- 
rower than  the  cella,  m  order  to  adapt 
it  to  the  form  of  the  ground,  and  that 
the  cella  was  wider  than  long,  a  very- 
unusual  circumstance  in  ancient  tem- 
ples, and  probably  owing  to  the  edifice 
being  more  especially  destined  for 
public  assemblies  than  for  purposes 
of  worship.  The  pavement  was  of 
coloured  marbles.  On  the  threshold  of 
the  cella  is  the  impression  of  a  cadu- 
cseus,  a  supposed  allusion  to  the  divi- 
nity to  whom  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated. From  the  state  of  the  fragments 
of  ornaments  and  sculpture  discovered 
among;  the  ruins,  it  is  believed  that 
the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
On  the  side  next  the  arch  of  Severus 
is  a  mass  of  brickwork,  the  remains 
of  some  building  of  the  middle  ages, 
often  confounded  with  the  temple. 
The  inscriptions  alluded  to  above,  and 
the  style  of  architecture,  show  that  the 
present  fragment  is  an  imperial  ruin ; 
there  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  the  republican 
Temple  of  Concord,  so  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy 
as  the  place  where  Cicero  (b.c.  63)  con- 
voked tlie  Senate  before  the  arrest  of  the 
envoys  of  the  Allobroges,  at  the  Milvian 
bridge.  In  the  middle  ages  a  church, 
dedicated  to  S.  Sergius,  stood  between 
it  and  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
and  was  very  probably  constructed 
with  marbles  taken  from  its  ruins. 
There  are  some  elegant  specimens  of 
the  bases  of  the  columns,  which  stood 
inside  the  edifice,  and  fragments  of  the 
frieze,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol, 
and  in  that  of  the  Tabularium. 

Temple  of  the  Divus  Rediculus:  a  name 
given  to  an  elegant  tomb  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Almo  or  Caffarella, 
near  the  Nymphseum,  or  pretended 
Grotto  of  Egeria,  from  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  temple  founded  in  commemo- 
ration of  HannibaPs  retreat  from  before 
Rome.  There  is,  however,  no  autho- 
rity for  the  name  given  to  it,  as  Pliny 
mentions  the  site  of  the  CEcdcnla  of 
Redicnlus  as  being  2  m.  from  the 
city,  on  the  rt.-hand  side  of  the  Via 
Appia,     The  period  /»''"'     'ous  trac- 


tion is  uncertain,  but  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  zigzag  ornaments  shew 
that  it  is  not  a  republican  work,  bat 
an  imperial  structure,  probably  of 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.  "  So  msh 
are  its  red  and  yellow  bricks,  tluit 
the  thing  seems  to  have  been  mined  in 
its  youth;  so  close  their  adhesion,  that 
each  of  the  puny  pilasters  appears  one 
piece;  and  the  cornice  is  sculptured  like 
the  finest  marble.  Whether  it  be  a 
temple  or  a  tomb,  the  rich  chiselling 
lavished  on  so  poor  a  design  convinces 
me  that  it  was  fully  as  late  as  Septimius 
Severus." — Forsyth.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  is  built  of  yellow  brick,  with  a 
basement  and  pilasters  of  red.  On 
the  southern  side,  where  a  road  (the 
Via  Ardeatina)  seems  to  have  passed, 
it  has  small  octagonal  half-columns 
sunk  in  the  wall.  The  modillions  of 
the  cornice  and  other  ornaments  are 
well  preserved,  and  are  beautifully 
executed.  On  the  northern  side  is  the 
pediment,  on  which  stood  probably  a 
portico  of  peperino  columns,  fragments 
of  which  may  be  seen  scattered  about. 
On  the  side  of  this  portico  was  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  interior  by 
a  square  doorway,  over  which  is  a 
decorated  niche  for  a  statue,  with  an 
opening  to  give  light  to  the  interior, 
round  which  runs  a  bench  for  urns.  Be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  vaulting  the 
inside  was  divided  into  2  floors ;  the  up- 
permost,a  large  square  vaulted  chamber, 
was  decorated  with  stucco  ornaments. 
Temple  of  Fortuna  FiW/ts,  near  the 
Ponte  Rotto,  now  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
Egiziaca,  belonging  to  the  Armenian 
Catholics.  It  was  originally  erected  by 
Ancus  Martins  or  Servius  Tullius ;  after 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  and 
has  undergone  many  restorations.  It 
is  an  oblong  building,  constructed  of 
travertine  and  tufa,  standing  on  a 
basement  of  travertine,  which  has 
recently  been  laid  open  to  the  level 
of  the  ancient  road.  The  front  had 
a  portico  of  4  columns,  the  interco- 
lumniations  of  which  have  been  walled 
up;  the  only  flank  now  visible  has 
7  columns,  5  of  which  are  sunk  in 
the  walls  of  the  cella.  These  eobunus 
arc  Ionic,  and  supi^otV.  ^li  extXa^otVaXvae. 
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and  frieze,  ornamented  with  heads  of 
oxen,  festoons  supported  by  cande- 
labras,  and  figures  of  children.  The 
colnmns  and  entablature  were  covered 
with  a  hard  marble-like  stucco,  some 
portions  of  which  remain.  The  base- 
ment is  much  admired,  and  the  details 
of  its  Ionic  decorations  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  purest  specimen  of 
that  order  in  Kome. 

Temples  of  Juno  Sospita,  HopCf  and 
Piety.  The  Ch.  of  S.  Niccolo  in  Car- 
cere,  in  a  small  recess  out  of  the*Piazza 
Montanara,  covers  the  site  of  3  tem- 
ples, which  may  still  be  identified  by 
some  of  their  columns  in  their  original 
positions  and  the  massive  substructions 
ou  which  they  stand.  The  ch.  occupies 
the  space  of  the  middle  temple,  and 
portions  of  the  two  others  are  seen 
in  the  side  walls.  Of  the  one  on  the 
1.  hand,  attributed  to  Juno  Sospita, 
founded  by  C.  Cethse^s  (b.c.  195),  6 
Doric  columns  remain,  belonging  to 
the  edifice  as  rebuilt  by  Germanicus. 
The  central  and  best  preserved  Temple, 
that  of  Piety,  has  6  Ionic  columns  still 
standing,  with  their  capitals.  The  style 
of  some  of  these  ruins  has  been  consi- 
dered to  refer  them  to  the  period  of 
the  republic ;  and  if  we  admit  the  names 
under  which  they  have  long  passed, 
they  would  mark  the  site  of  the  Forum 
Olitorium,  the  Covent-garden  or  great 
vegetable-market  of  Kome,  which  was 
situate  outside  the  Porta  Carmentalis  of 
the  Servian  wall.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  identify  the  central  ruin 
with  the  Temple  of  Piety,  which  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  Decem viral 
prisons,  to  commemorate  the  affect- 
ing story  of  the  "  Caritas  Romana." 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny,  that  the  sites  of  the 
prison  and  temple  were  both  occupied 
in  his  time  by  the  Theatre  of  Marcel- 
lus,  and  it  would  therefore  be  useless 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  contro- 
versies on  the  subject.  Thode-^riters 
who  have  identified  the  site  with 
the  Forum  Olitorium  have  recog- 
nised in  the  Ionic  ruin  the  Temple  of 
Pietas,  erected  by  Acilius  Glabrio,  the 
duumvir,  in  a.u.c.  572,  in  fulfilment 
of  his  father's  vow  at  the  Pass  of 
Tbermopylas,  where  he  defeated  Antio- 


chus  in  A.u.c.  662.  There  are  a  series 
of  cells  at  the  base  of  the  pediment 
on  which  rest  the  columns,  shown  to 
strangers  by  torchlight,  in  one  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
the  scene  of  the  affecting  story  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  although  the  temple 
is  stated  by  some  ancient  writers  to 
have  been  erected  over  the  dwelling  of 
the  Roman  Matron.  Whatever  may  be 
the  amount  of  the  traveller's  beliefiin 
the  locality,  he  will  not  forget  that  it 
was  this  spot  that  inspired  those  beau- 
tiful lines  in  the  fourth  canto  of 
*Childe  Harold'  in  which  the  poet 
pictures  the  scene  which  has  given  an 
imperishable  celebrity  to  the  devotion 
of  the  Roman  daughter : — 

"  There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light 
What  do  I  gaze  on  ?  Nothing :  Look  again  I 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my  sights 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain  .- 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  full  and  plain — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar :— but  what  doth  she  there. 

With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and 
bare? 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food. 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift ;— it  is  her  sire, 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.   No :  he  shall  not  expire 
AVhlle  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises 

higher 
Than  Egypt's  river :— from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  driuk  and  live,  old  man  1  Heaven's  realm. 

holds  no  such  tide. 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky-way 

Has  not  thy  story's  purity ;  it  is 

A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray. 

And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 

Keverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 

Where  sparkle  distant  worlds;— Oh,  holiest 

nurse! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall 
-     miss 

To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe.** 

The  excavations  made  during  the 
restoration    of    the    ch.,    and    which 
can  be  conveniently  visited,  have  laid 
bare   the  raised  substructions  of  the 
Temples  of  Hope  and  Piety,  the  first  a 
massive  wall  of  fine  blocks  of  traver- 
tine, with  a  cornice,  upon  which  rest 
the  bases  of  all  thft  <!«\sKSixv%  ^^l  'Oa&  V 
side  oi  ti\e  e^\ft.cfe  *,  \j£ifc%^Q,wA,^'^^''«is3«. 
pediment  on  ecvnaVVj  ^x^^xsJCv^i.  \Jio^  ^' 
Albanpe^tmo,Vn.\\i^e^x\l  x^V^J^^s* 
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U\\U  of  o(»«iitr«ctiim.  which  support  the 
iiUlttm  of  the  IVmple  of  Piety ;  round 
\\\U  hiWv  tmhutruotion  exJst  a  row  of 
nix  low  o)uuuber8>  tmoh  corresponding 
to  tht»  HptttHJ  of  an  intercolunaniation 
ftliovo,  ttiiU  which  by  some  have  been 
oounUUnvtl  as  the  cells  of  the  Decem- 
vlvftl  prUoMSi  in  one  of  which  took 
plaot)  tilt)  scene  of  the  Caritas  Romaua. 
lu  (wo  of  these  chambers  are  remains 
of  stone  l)enches  ;  the  entrances  to  them 
must  have  opened  from  a  narrow  lane 
that  separated  the  Temple  of  Pietas 
tvom  those  of  Spes  and  Juno. 

Ttunph  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnus. — Al- 
tliou^h  this  magnificent  temple,  the 
prldo  and  wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  has 
tnitlrely  disappeared,  a  catalogue  of  the 
Roman  tumples  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  notice  of  its  site.  It 
was  long  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Cafarelli 
Paloce,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Ca- 
nlna,  the  best  authority  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Rome,  to  have  occupied  the 
summit  of  the  opposite  hill,  the  present 
site  of  the  ch.  and  convent  of  the  Ara 
Coeli.  The  temple,  as  we  learn  from 
Llvy,  was  founded  by  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  and  was  200  ft.  in  length,  and  185 
ft.  In  width.  It  was  burnt  down  B.C.  83, 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of 
Sylla,  and  rebuilt  from  its  foundations 
by  him,  who  decorated  it  with  columns 
of  Pentelic  marble,  brought  from  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens, 
but  not  completed  until  after  the 
Dictator's  death,  bjr  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus;  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
during  the  Vitellian  riots,  in  a.d.  69, 
when  so  many  monuments  suffered 
from  the  barbarism  of  an  undisci- 
plined soldiery :  re-erected  by  Vespa- 
sian, it  was  burned  for  the  third  time 
in  A.D.  80,  under  Titus,  and  rebuilt 
by  Domitian.  It  is  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius,  who  says  that 
it  was  divided  into  3  celiac,  and  under 
one  roof,  that  in  the  centre  being  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  that  on  the  rt.  to 
Minerva,  and  that  on  the  1.  to  Juno. 
It  faced  the  S.,  and  was  approached  by 
a  magnificent  flight  of  steps,  corre- 
sponding to  the  centre  of  the  modern 
Uapitolir-  •'  which  the  vic- 

tonot-  ibed,  often  on 


their  knees,  as  we  are  told  by  Dion  Cas- 
sias Julius  Csesar  did  when  triumph- 
ant in  B.C.  46.  As  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  building  itself,  it  would  be 
useless  to  dwell  upon  it  further  than 
to  mention  that  it  was  this  temple 
which  was  struck  by  lightning  B.C.  64, 
when  the  celebrated  bronze  wolf  was 
'  injured,  as  described  by  Cicero.  In  the 
cell  of  Jupiter  stood  the  statue  of  the 
god,  which  is  represented,  on  medals 
still  extant,  in ,  a  sitting  posture,  with 
the  foot  extended.  A  tradition  states 
that  Leo  I.,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th 
cent.,  melted  down  that  statue  to  cast 
the  bronze  one  of  St.  Peter,  now  in 
the  Vatican  Basilica;  but  the  tradi- 
tion, though  repeated  by  numerous 
writers,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on 
any  well-recognised  authority.  Several 
fathers  of  the  Church — St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustin,  St.  Ambrose,  and  others — 
mention  the  temple  as  existing  in 
their  times ;  and  there  are  other  autho- 
rities which  notice  it  as  late  as  the  8th 
century,  after  which  every  trace  of  it  is 
lost. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretriiis. — This 
temple  is  also  supposed  to  have  stood 
on  the  same  summit  of  the  Capito- 
line  hill,  and  in  latter  times  to  have 
formed  with  the  3  smaller  edifices — 
dedicated  to  Mars  Ultor,  Venus  Vic- 
trix,  and  Jupiter  Sponsor — the  temples 
placed  at  the  4  angles  of  that  of  Jupi- 
ter CapitoUnus.  The  original  temple 
was  the  first  erected  in  Rome,  and  was 
built  by  Romulus  to  receive  the  spoils 
taken  from  Acron  king  of  Coenina. 

Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  close  to  the 
Arco  de*  Pantani,  This  beautiful  frag- 
ment was  formerly  considered  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  Forum  of  Nerva, 
or  the  Forum  Transitorium,  and  to 
belong  to  the  magnificent  temple 
erected  to  that  emperor  by  his  suc- 
cessor Trajan ;  however,  most  anti- 
quaries now  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Palladio,  and  regard  it  as  the  Temple 
of  Mars  Ultor,  erected  by  Augustus  in 
the  centre  of  his  Forum,  inconsequence 
of  a  vow  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
Coesar,  and  dedicated  in  the  year  of 
the  birth  of  Our  Saviour.  Niebuhr, 
on  the  other  hand,  like  most  of  the 
modem  Germaii  atchflfcoYogifi^^!^  ^^^Q<^ 
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systematically  opposed  to  all  who  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  study  of  Roman 
topography,  has  given  it  another  name, 
hy  supposing  it  to  have  fonned  part 
of  the  Baths  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar, 
It  was  in  this  Temple  that  the  Senate 
assembled  to  decide  on  questions  of 
peace  and  war,  on  triumphs  to  vic- 
tonous  generals,  who  deposited  in  it 
their  insignia.  The  ruin,  which  has  been 
excavated  to  its  base,  consists  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  cella,  with  3  Corinthian 
columns  and  a  pilaster  of  the  rt.  peri- 
style, all  54  feet  high  and  of  white 
marble.  The  ornaments  are  in  the 
purest  style,  and  the  proportions  are 
regarded  by  architects  as  a  model  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  Behind  the 
columns,  and  partly  resting  on  them, 
are  the  buildings  of  the  convent  of 
the  Annunziata^  which  is  believed 
to  conceal  the  cella  of  the  temple. 
Close  to  the  ruin  is  an  archway,  called 
V  Arco  de*  Pantani,  half  buried  in  the 
soil,  which  formed  one  of  the  ancient 
entrances  to  the  Forum  of  Augustus, 
on  the  side  of  the  Quirinal.  The  outer 
wall  of  the  Forum  may  be  traced 
as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Grillo ;  it  is 
a  stupendous  fragment,  between  500 
and  600  feet  in  length,  of  great  height, 
and  built  of  square  blocks  of  Alban 
stone,  laid  alternately  on  their  sides 
and  ends,  as  in  the  so-called  Etruscan 
style,  showing  that  this  early  mode  of 
building  was  continued  until  a  late 
period.  It  makes  3  or  4  angles,  and 
was  originally  pierced  with  several 
arches  on  the  side  of  the  Quirinal,  3  of 
which  are  now  walled  up,  and  half 
buried  under  the  accumulation  of  the 
soil. 

Temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica,  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Basilica  Julia.  This  ruin  has 
been  keenly  contested  by  the  anti- 
quaries, having  been  called  at  various 
times  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
the  Graecostasis,  the  Temple  of  the 
Dioscuri,  a  part  of  the  Comitium,  a 
senate-house,  and  even  the  bridge 
of  Caligula.  The  present  name  is 
that  given  to  it  by  Chev.  Bunsen, 
who  connects  it  with  the  Curia  Julia, 
whilst  Canina  supposes  it  to  have  been 
tlie  Curia  Julia,  itself.     It  consists  of 


3  fluted  columns  of  Greek  marble  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  on  a  basement  of 
travertine.  The  columns  support  an 
entablature  of  great  richness,  and 
beautifully  proportioned.  The  flutings 
are  about  9  in.  across;  the  columns 
are  47^  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  9  in.  in 
diameter.  In  execution  and  propor- 
tion this  fragment  is  universally 
considered  of  the  highest  order  of 
art,  and  architects  still  regard  it 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  In  1817  it  was  ex- 
cavated to  the  base  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  the  angles,  and  more  recent 
investigations  have  proved  that  it 
formed  a  portion  of  an  extensive  edi- 
fice, of  which  the  foundations  may  be 
traced  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Numerous  mouldings  and  fragments 
of  columns  have  been  discovered  in 
the  recent  excavations  of  the  Ba- 
silica Julia,  and  the  north-western 
foundations  laid  open.  The  fragments 
of  the  Fasti  Consulares,  preserved 
in  the  Capitol,  were  found  near  this 
ruin  in  the;  16th  century. 

Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  a  pictu- 
resque ruin  on  the  Esquiline,  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  consisting  of 
a  building  of  10  sides,  80  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  large  dome  of  brick, 
which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  gardens. 
The  circumference  has  9  large  niches 
for  statues,  which  suggested  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  pantheon  dedicated  to 
Minerva  Medica.  The  discovery  of  7 
of  these  statues  at  various  times,  and 
particularly  of  those  of  Minerva  and 
iBsculapius,  has  been  adduced  in  con- 
firmation of  this  view.  The  bare  walls 
and  some  vestiges  of  buttresses  alone 
remain;  but  the  building  appears  to 
have  been  lined  with  marble.  The  age 
of  the  temple  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
generally  referred  to  the  time  of  Gal- 
lienus,  and  the  best  antiquaries  of  the 
present  day  consider  that  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  baths  founded  in  the  Lici- 
nian  Gardens  by  that  emperor. 

Temple,  more  properly  the  Portico,  of 
Pallas  Minerva^  oxivcisssss^   oaJAa.^  \s^ 
tTie  people  oi  VVve  o^-axXwc  l.e  C^Vww- 
nacce,   not    tax    i\:om   ^^   '^^^'^J^ 
the    TempVe    oi  l^^t%  \i\\«^^      ^^ 
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fragment,  which  is  well  known  from 
models  and  engrayings,  is  one  of  the 
beautiful  ruins  of  Kome,  although 
the  details  may  be  considered  to  mark 
the  period  of  the  decline  of  art.  It 
consists  of  2  columns  of  the  Corinth- 
ian order,  supporting  a  fine  entab- 
lature and  continuous  frieze.  The 
columns  are  more  than  half  buried 
in  the  earth;  their  height  is  esti- 
mated at  35  feet,  and  their  circum- 
ference at  II.  They  stand  in  front 
of  a  wall  of  pepcrino,  on  which  the 
capital  of  a  pilaster  is  still  visible. 
The  frieze  is  richly  ornamented  with 
sculptures,  representing  the  arts  pa- 
tronised by  Minerva.  In  the  attic 
above  the  2  columns  is  a  full-length 
statue  of  that  goddess;  and  among  the 
figures  on  the  frieze  are  females  weav- 
ing; others  weighing  the  thread,  or 
measuring  the  webs;  others  again  car- 
rying the  qahtthtis;  and  a  sitting  veiled 
figure  of  Pudicitia.  In  the  angle  is  the 
reclining  figure  of  a  youth  with  an  um 
of  water.  These  columns  are  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  portion  of  a  portico 
or  inner  recinct  of  the  Forum  Transito- 
rium,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood 
the  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  of  which 
not  a  trace  now  remains,  although  its 
hexastyle  pronaos  was  still  erect  in 
the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  bear- 
ing an  inscription  that  it  had  been 
erected  by  Nerva  in  the  2nd  year  of -his 
reign.  Inigo  Jones  in  1614  saw  a  part 
of  It,  and  a  sketch  of  it  is  given  by  Mr. 
Burgess  from  Camucci*s  *  Antichite.' 
It  was  pulled  down  by  Paul  V.,  and  its 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns  cut  up  to 
decorate  his  fountain  on  the  Janiculum. 
A  very  exact  idea  of  the  building  may 
be  formed  from  Palladio's  drawings 
of  it.    (See  his  Architettura,  lib.  iv.) 

Temple  of  Neptune,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Pietra,  the  site  of  the  Portico 
of  the  Argonauts,  erected  by  Agrippa, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  temple  stood. 
The  reader  will  probably  be  already 
familiar  with  this  temple,  under  the 
name  of  the  Dogana  di  Terra,  or  Ro- 
man custom-house.  The  11  columns 
now  remaining  have  suffered  severely 
from  ihe  action  of  fire ;  they  beloncred 
to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  *■ 
which,  according  to  the  plOD 


dio,  originally  consisted  of  15  columns. 
They  are  of  white  marble,  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  4^  feet  in  diameter, 
and  42^  feet  high.  The  bases  and 
capitals  have  almost  disappeared,  and 
very  little  of  the  ancient  architrave 
has  been  preserved.  Innocent  XII. 
built  up  a  wall  between  the  columns  to 
form  the  front  of  his  custom-house^ 
and  completed  the  present  entablatave 
with  plaster.  In  the  interior  are  some 
remains  of  the  vaulting,  composed  of 
enormous  masses  of  stone,  together 
with  fragments  of  the  cella,  which 
form  apparently  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  wall.  The  blocks  of  marble, 
forming  the  inner  parts  of  the  archi- 
trave and  entablature,  as  seen  from 
the  court  of  the  Dogana,  are  stupen- 
dous in  size.  Some  ruins  in  the  ad- 
joining Palazzo  Cini  belong  to  the  por- 
tico of  the  Argonauts  that  surrounded 
the  temple. 

Pantheon,  commonly  called  La  JSo- 
tonda. — This  celebrated  edifice  is  one 
of  those  relics  of  ancient  Rome  with 
the  general  appearance  of  which  most 
travellers  are  familiar  long  before  they 
cross  the  Tiber.  It  is  situated  in  a  piazza 
between  the  Corso  and  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona.  The  proportions  of  its  portico 
have  been  for  ages  the  admiration  of 
travellers,  and  its  name  has  become 
identified  with  architectural  beauty. 
The  ancients  described  it  with  admira- 
tion 18  centuries  ago,  and  it  still  re- 
mains the  best-preserved  monument  of 
ancient  Rome.'  "  Though  plimdered," 
says  Forsyth,  "  of  all  its  brass,  except 
the  ring  which  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  aperture  above ;  though  ex- 
posed to  repeated  fire;  though  some- 
times flooded  by  the  river,  and  always 
open  to  the  rain,  no  monument  of  equal 
antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this 
rotunda.  It  passed  with  little  altera- 
tion from  the  Pagan  into  the  present 
worship :  and  so  convenient  were  its 
niches  for  the  Christian  altar,  that 
Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  an- 
cient beauty,  introduced  their  design 
as  a  model  in  the  Catholic  Church." 

**  Simple,  erect*  severe,  austere,  sublime- 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  ail  gods, 
"■^m  Jove  to  Jesus  —  spared  and  blest  by 
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Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man 

plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes— glorious 

dome  I 
Shalt  thou  not  last?    Time's  scythe  and  ty- 
rants' rods 
Shiver  upon  thee— sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon  I  pride  of  Rome  I" 

CkiMe  Harold. 

The  inscription  on  the  frieze  shows 
that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  in  his 
third  consulate  (b.c.  27).  A  second 
inscription,  engraved  in  2  lines  on  the 
border  of  the  architrave,  records  the 
subsequent  restoration  of  the  building 
by  Septimius.  Severus  and  Caracalla. 
In  608  Boniface  IV.  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  emperor  Phocas  to  con- 
secrate it  as  a  Christian  church,  under 
the  name  of  S.  Maria  ad  Martyres ;  and 
to  this  circumstance  the  world  is  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
the  only  monument  of  ancient  Rome 
which  has  retained  its  original  ap- 
pearance. The  PorticOj  which  was 
raised  5  steps  above  the  Piazza,  has 
been  admitted  by  most  writers  to  be 
almost  beyond  criticism.  Forsyth  de- 
clares that  it  is  **  more  than  faultless ; 
it  is  positively  the  most  sublime  result 
that  was  ever  produced  by  so  little  ar- 
chitecture." It  is  1 10  feet  long,  and  44 
deep,  and  is  composed  of  16  Corinthian 
columns  of  granite,  with  capitals  and 
bases  of  white  marble.  8  of  these 
columns  are  in  front,  and  the  re- 
maining 8  are  arranged  in  4  lines 
behind  them.  All  the  columns  are  in 
their  original  position  except  3  on  the 
E. ;  one  of  these  was  added  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1627,  and  may  easily  be  re- 
cognised by  the  bee,  the  armorial  bear- 
ing of  the  Barberinis,  on  the  capital  ; 
the  other  2  were  added  by  Alex- 
ander VII.  in  1662,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  the  star  over  three  hills  of 
the  Chigi  family,  introduced  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  Each  column  is  composed 
of  a  single  block  46^  English  feet  in 
height,  and  5  feet  in  diameter;  7  of 
those  in  front  are  of  grey,  the  remain- 
ing 9  in  red  Egyptian  granite.  The 
vestibule  is  supported  by  fluted  pilas- 
ters of  white  marble,  corresponding 
with  the  columns.  On  the  frieze  of 
the  entablature  is  the  inscription,  "  m. 

AGRIPPA.  L.  F,  COS.    TERTIVM.    FECIT." 

The  whole  is  surmounted,  by  a  pedi- 


ment, which  still  retains  the  marks  by 
which  its  bas-reliefs  were  attached. 
In  the  vestibule  on  the  1.  of  the  door- 
way is  a  Latin  inscription,  recording 
that  Urban  VIII.  melted  lie  remains 
of  the  bronze  roof  into  columns  to- 
serve  as  ornaments  of  the  high  altar 
over  the  Apostle's  tomb  in  the  Vatican, 
and  into  cannons  for  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Venuti  states  that  no  less  than 
450,260  pounds  weight  of  metal  were 
removed  on  this  occasion.  As  a  part 
of  the  roof  had  been  previously  strip- 
ped by  the  emperor  Constans  II.,  in 
657,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  original  magnificence  of  the 
temple.  The  marble  doorway 'corre- 
sponds in  its  architecture  with  the 
portico.  Within  it  are  bronze  pilas- 
ters, on  which  the  doors  are  hung ;  the 
opening  is  about  39  feet  high  and 
19  wide.  Over  it  is  the  ancient  bronze 
grating,  which  has  been  preserved  un- 
altered. The  bronze  doors  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for 
doubting  their  antiquity,  or  referring 
them  to  other  than  classical  times ; 
and  the  best  authorities  agree  in  re- 
garding them  as  the  identical  doors  of 
the  original  edifice.  The  interior  of  the 
temple  is  a  rotunda,  covered  by  a  dome. 
The  rotunda  is  142  feet  in  diameter, 
exclusive  of  the  walls,  which  are  said 
to  be  20  feet  thick  in  some  places. 
The  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  is  also  143  feet,  and  the  dome 
occupies  one-half  of  the  height,  or  71^ 
feet.  In  the  upright  wall  are  7  large 
recesses,  4  of  which  have  fluted  columns 
of  giallo  antico  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  2  have  similar  columns  of 
pavonazzetto marble.  The  7th,  facing  the 
entrance,  is  open,  and  has  2  colunms 
of  stained  pavonazzetto  standing  on 
each  side.  Between  the  larger  recesses 
are  8  "sediculae,"  which  have  been 
converted  into  modem  altars.  Above 
these  altars  runs  a  marble  cornice, 
richly  sculptured,  perfectly  preserved, 
and  supporting  an  attic,  with  14 
niches,  surmounted  by  a  2nd  cornice* 
From  this  ris.fts  "VXv^  \aac^«K^*vNJ5.  "^^\ss>ft.. 
divided  mto  ^c^vvatft  ^^s^^^^^VyOc^-Kx^ 
supposed    to    \^o.-i^    "^T^w^r^^S 
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circular  opening,  28  feet  in  diameter, 
supplies  the  only  light  which  the  temple 
receives.  The  pavement  is  composed 
of  porphyry  and  different  marbles,  dis- 
posed alternately  in  round  and  square 
compartments.  Some  feet  below  this 
pavement  is  a  drain  to  carry  off  the 
water  which  enters  by  the  opening  in 
the  dome.  Michel  Angelo  attributed 
the  portico  and  body  of  the  rotunda  to 
Agrippa,  the  1st  story  of  the  interior 
to  Hadrian,  and  the  2nd  to  Septimius 
Severus.  There  has  been  much  con- 
troversy in  regard  to  the  original  des- 
tination of  the  Pantheon,  many  con- 
tending that  it  was  connected  with  the 
baths  constructed  by  Agrippa  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  that  the  Corinthian 
portico  was  added  subsequently.  What- 
ever value  we  may  be  disposed  to 
attach  to  these  conjectures,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  a  pediment  and  enta- 
blature are  distinctly  visible  behind 
the  present  portico,  which  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  conceal  them, 
and  that  the  portico  was  added  to  a 
pre-existing  edifice.  The  form  also 
of  the  Pantheon,  separated  from  the 
portico,  is  simply  that  of  the  ancient 
calidarium^  as  may  be  seen  on  com- 
paring it  with  the  circular  chamber 
at  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  The 
body  of  the  building  is  of  brick- 
work, strengthened  by  numerous  blind 
arches ;  it  was  formerly  coated  with 
marble  on  the  outside,  which  has 
shared  the  fate  of  the  bronzes  and 
statues.  The  tasteless  belfries  which  de- 
form the  portico  were  added  by  Bernini, 
at  the  command  of  Urban  VIII.  In 
the  sacristy  behind  the  building  some 
remains  of  the  baths  of  Agrippa  may 
still  be  recognised.  The  Pantheon  in 
more  recent  times  has  acquired  an 
interest  very  different  from  these  re- 
cords of  the  empire  and  of  Papal  Van- 
dalism. It  is  sacred  in  the  history  of 
art  as  the  burial-place  of  Raphael,  whose 
tomb  is  behind  the  3rd  chapel  on  the 
left,  which  was  endowed  by  him,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  statue  of  the  Vir- 
and  Child,  known  <*'  '  Madonna 
del  Sasso,  exec  nest  by 

his  friend  a<  Lotto. 

TbeHomhn  iring 

unsettled  t  very 


matter  connected  with  the  antiquities, 
began  to  raise  doubts  on  Vasari's  state- 
ment respecting  the  last  resting-plac« 
of  Raphael.  It  was  at  length  deter- 
mined to  settle  the  question  by  exa- 
mining the  spot,  and  accordingly,  on 
the  14th  September,  1833,  the  place 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  several 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  of  Cam- 
muccini  and  other  artists  resident  in 
i  Rome.  The  statement  of  Vasari  was 
I  completely  verified,  and  the  bones  of 
I  the  immortal  painter  were  discovered 
precisely  as  he  describes,  behind  the 
altar  of  the  chapel.  "  Four  views  of 
the  tomb  and  its  contents  were  en- 
graved from  drawings  by  Camuccini, 
and  thus  preserve  the  appearance  that 
presented  itself.  The  shroud  had  been 
fastened  with  a  number  of  metal  rings 
and  points ;  some  of  these  were  kept 
by  the  sculptor  Fabris,  of  Rome,  who 
was  also  in  possession  of  casts  from  the 
skull  and  the  right  hand.  Passavant 
remarks,  judging  from  the  cast,  that 
the  skull  was  of  a  singularly  fine  form. 
The  bones  of  the  hand  were  all  per- 
fect, but  they  crumbled  to  dust  after 
the  mould  was  taken.  The  skeleton 
measured  about  5  feet  7  inches;  the 
coffin  was  extremely  narrow,  indicat- 
ing a  very  slender  frame.  The  pre- 
cious relics  were  ultimately  restored 
to  the  same  spot,  after  being  placed 
in  an  antique  marble  sarcophagus 
from  the  Vatican  Museum,  presented 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  were 
interested  in  this  investigation,  as 
they  had  been  long  in  possession  of  a 
skidl  supposed  to  be  that  of  Raphael, 
and  which  had  been  the  admiration  of 
the  followers  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
The  reputation  of  this  relic  naturally 
fell  with  its  change  of  name,  the  more 
irretrievably  as  it  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  an  individual  of  no 
celebrity." — Qwxrt,  Rev.  The  inscrip- 
tion written  by  Card.  Bembo,  ending 
with  the  words  Vixit  An.  xxxvn.  In- 
teger Integros,  refers  to  Raphael's 
having  died  on  the  same  day  of  the 
same  month  he  was  bom — the  6th  of 
April.  On  one  side  of  the  same 
chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Annibale  Ca- 
racci — the  tablet  a\>ove  t^cot^  \}kvax 
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Raphael  was  affianced  to  Maria,  the 
niece  of  Cardinal  Bibiena,  their  union 
being  cut  off  by  his  untimely  death ; 
and  on  the  other  the  inscription  to 
Taddeo  Zucchero';  in  other  parts  of 
the  building  are  buried  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Gioyanni 
da  Udine,  and  other  eminent  artists. 
The  monument  containing  the  heart  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  was  titular  car- 
dinal of  this  ch.,  erected  by  his  friends, 
with  a  bas-relief  likeness  by  Thorwald- 
sen,  will  not  fail  to  command  the  respect 
of  every  traveller  who  can  appreciate 
the  merits  of  that  excellent  man  and 
enlightened  and  patriotic  statesman. 
The  Pantheon,  formerly  surrounded  by 
shops  and  houses,  has  been  considerably 
laid  open  of  late  years,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed will  be  soon  entirely  so,  the  govern- 
ment having  purchased  the  greater 
number  of  those  still  built  against  it 
for  the  purpose  of  pulling  them  down : 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  these 
modem  buildings,  the  foundations  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  portico, 
which  flanked  the  principal  edifice  to- 
wards the  E.,  were  discovered  in  1854. 

Temple  of  Quirinus, — This  celebrated 
temple,  founded  by  Numa,  rebuilt, 
according  to  Livy,  by  the  consul 
Papirius,  and  again  by  Augustus, 
occupied  the  spot  where  Romulus 
miraculously  disappeared  during  the 
thunder-storm.  The  Jesuits*  gardens, 
behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  in  Monte 
Cavallo,  on  the  Quirinal,  are  supposed 
to  enclose  its  site.  Fulvio  states  that  he 
saw  the  foundations  of  the  temple  on 
this  spot,  and  that  Otho  of  Milan,  then 
Senator  of  Rome,  removed  all  the  re- 
mains and  ornaments  which  were  dis- 
covered, to  form  the  steps  leading  to 
the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Coeli  on  the  Capitol. 
Several  fragments  of  antiquity  have 
been  discovered  at  various  times  in 
these  gardens,  but  no  remains  of  the 
temple  are  now  visible.  In  the  sub- 
jacent valley,  where  the  ch.  of  S.  Vitale 
now  stands,  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
the  entrance  to  the  Portico  of  Quirinus, 
which  surrounded  the  temple. 

Temple  of  Remus,  or  of  Romulus  ac- 
cording to  some  BXkthorliies,  beyond  the 
Roman  Forum,  called  by  Bunsen  and 
Mis  followers  the  jEdesPenatium—2,  cir- 


cular edifice  of  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
about  SO  ft.  in  diameter,  more  than 
half  buried  under  ground.  In  the 
year  527  it  was  adapted  by  Felix 
IV.  as  a  vestibule  to  his  basilica 
of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano.  Urban 
VIII.  is  said  to  have  added  the  an- 
cient bronze  doors,  which  were  found 
at  Perugia,  and  to  have  placed  in 
their  present  position  the  2  columns 
of  poi*phyry,  with  the  cornice,  taken 
probably  from  the  ancient  portico. 
The  cornice  serves  as  the  jambs  of  the 
doorway,  and  its  sculpture  does  not 
appear  to  be  earlier  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  2nd  century.  Beyond 
this  entrance  are  2  cipoUino  columns, 
one  with  a  capital,  and  part  of  an  en- 
tablature, deeply  buried;  they  were 
formerly  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  original  portico,  but  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  of  their  date  or  of  the 
edifice  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
church  behind  is  raised  about  20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  ancient  temple, 
which  may  be  seen  by  descending  into 
the  oratory  in  the .  crypt  below .  In 
this  crypt  were  found  the  fragments  of 
the  celebrated  Plan  of  Rome,  cut  on 
slabs  of  marble,  called  the  Fianta 
Capitolina,  which  are  now  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  (see 
p.  255) ;  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  engraved  in  the  timeof  Septimius 
Severus  or  Caracalla,  and  to  have 
served  as  the  pavement  of  this  temple. 
The  entrance  to  the  Pagan  edifice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  towards  the  adjoin- 
ing street  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda. 

Temple  of  Romulus, — The  ch.  of  San 
Teodoro,  situated  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Campo  Vaccino,  under 
the  Palatine,  has  been  supposed  by 
some  antiquaries  to  occupy  the  site  of 
this  temple.  Its  form  is  circular,  from 
which  circumstance,  and  from  its  be- 
ing mentioned  by  Ovid  as  standing 
on  the  Via  Nova,  and  subject  to 
frequent  inundations  as  stated  by 
Horace,  it  has  been  considered  by 
Canina  and  the  Roman  archseologists 
to  be  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Vesta. 
The  aiitiq\iaT\es^\voT^ict\\.\ft^««sK^i»J 
rely  chiefly  oiv  \Xift  e\TQ.\ym^\«D^^J^^^^^•«^ 

to  ftave  been  ioMii^  m  xXvx^  ^^^^S^ 
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hood,  was  that  mentioned  by  Dionysius 
as  standing  at  the  Temple  of  Romulus. 
But  there  IS  no  proof  that  the  statue  in 
question  (see  p.  249)  was  found  here ; 
and  therefore  no  value  is  to  be  attached 
to  this  doubtful  statement.  Another 
presumption  miglit  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  tlie  Koman  matrons  carried 
their  children  to  the  Temple  of  Ro- 
mulus to  be  cured,  as  they  now  do 
to  the  ch.  of  S.  Tcodoro  every  Thurs- 
day morning.  Whatever  may  be  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ch.  is  of  high  antiquity  (see 
p.  190). 

2'emple  of  Homulm  {son  of  Maxcn- 
tiiis)* — The  name  given  by  recent  an- 
tiquaries to  the  building  known  as 
the  "Scuderia,"  adjoining  the  pre- 
tended circus  of  Caracalla,  on  the  1. 
of  the  Via  Appia,  and  near  the 
tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella.  Few  ruins 
have  been  more  disputed;  some  call- 
ing them  the  stables  of  the  circus, 
others  the  Mutatorium  Csesaris,  and 
others  a  Serapeon.  The  circus  is 
known,  from  an  inscription  found  there 
in  1825,  to  have  been  consecrated  by 
Maxentius,  a.d.  311 ;  and  the  present 
building  is  regarded  as  the  temple 
erected  by  him  to  his  son  Romulus. 
It  is  a  circular  edifice,  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  large  rectan- 
gular court,  surrounded  by  the  remains 
of  a  Corinthian  portico.  In  the  base- 
ment are  niches  for  sepulchral  urns,  so 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  used  both  as  a 
tomb  and  a  temple.  The  diameter  of  the 
building  is  about  106  feet,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  not  less  than 
14.  There  are  two  representations 
of  this  temple  on  coins  of  Romulus, 
one  with  a  portico,  the  other  with  a 
dome.  A  few  years  ago  the  ruin  was 
called  the  Torre  de'  Borgiani ;  from 
this  circumstance  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  converted  into  a  stronghold 
by  the  Borgia  family. 

Temple  of  Saturn,  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  overlooking  the  Roman 
Forum,  called  by  Poggio  Bracciolini 
in  the  15th  century,  and  others,  the 
Temple  of  Concord.  The  ruin  consists 
of  a  rude'  Ionic  portico  of  8  granite 
columns  standing  upon  a  basement  of 
travertine.   Six  of  these  colnmna  are  in 


front,  and  2  on  the  flanks;  but  they 
have  been  so  clumsily  restored  that 
the  intercolumniations  are  unequal; 
the  columns  are  of  different  diameters, 
the  mouldings  of  the  base  are  irre- 
gular, and  the  capitals  of  white  marble 
are  in  the  lowest  style  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  pediment  is  a  mixture  of  brick  and 
travertine  with  fragments  taken  from 
other  buildings,  and  has  arches  over 
the  intercolumniations.  On  the  archi- 
trave   is    the    inscription,    senatvs  • 

POPULVSQVE  .  ROMANVS  —  INCENBIO  . 

ooNSVMPTVM .  RESTiTviT.  The  restor- 
ation, whenever  it  took  place,  was 
conducted  without  any  regard  to  the 
principles  of  art ;  and  the  portico  as 
it  stands  is  the  most  tasteless  monu- 
ment of  the  Forum.  Poggio,  who 
describes  it,  saw  it  nearly  entire  in 
the  15th  century;  during  his  stay  in 
Rome  the  greater  part  of  the  temple 
was  demolished,  and  he  mentions 
having  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
cella  and  many  of  the  marble  orna- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  making  lime. 
The  destination  of  this  temple  has 
been  settled  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
the  Milliarium  Aureum  at  one  of  its 
angles,  on  the  side  of  the  Clivus  Capi- 
tolinus, which  passed  before  it;  and 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  an  in- 
scription on  an  altar  found  near  it,  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  which 
refers  to  the  -ffirarium  or  Treasury, 
which  it  is  well  known  formed  a  part 
of  the  Temple  of  Saturn. 

Temple  of  the  Sun,  —  Under  this 
name  have  been  described  some  colos- 
sal masses  of  masonry  on  the  terrace 
of  the  Colonna  gardens  on  the  Quirinal, 
and  under  the  adjoining  Piazza  della 
Pilotta.  They  consist  of  part  of  an 
architrave  and  frieze  and  the  angle 
of  a  pediment,  all  highly  ornamented  in 
the  Corinthian  style.  In  point  of  size 
they  are  the  most  stupendous  frag- 
ments in  Rome.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
built  by  Aurelian.  Their  style  and- 
ornaments  are  certainly  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  which  fixes  their  age  at  a 
period  when  art  was  beginning  to  de- 
cline ;  although  the  work  appears  too 
good  to  be  as  late  as  the  time  of  Aure- 
lian.   The  coVoaaai  liOTsea  -vVviXi  -v'i 
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now  see  on  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  stood  before  this  temple. 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  a  ruin 
long  known  by  this  name,  called  by 
the  German  antiquaries  the  Nymphceum 
of  Alexander,  and  by  Canina  the  Sesso- 
rium  built  by  Constantine :  it  is  situated 
in  a  garden  near  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  between  the 
Aurelian  wall  and  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct. The  name  of  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Cupid  has  been  giyen  to  it  from 
the  discovery,  among  the  ruins,  of  a 
statue,  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican, 
of  a  Venus  with  Cupid  at  her  feet ;  on 
the  pedestal  is  an  inscription  showing 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Venus  by  a 
certain  Salustia;  in  the  features  an- 
tiquaries have  discovered  the  likeness 
of  Salustia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of 
Alex.  Severus.  The  ruin  possesses 
little  interest,  and  consists  merely  of 
2  walls  of  brick  and  a  large  niche. 

2'emple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  between 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Francesca  Romana 
and  the  Coliseum ;  a  double  temple, 
designed  and  built  by  Hadrian,  to  show 
that  he  was  superior  as  an  architect  to 
Apollodorus,  whose  skill  in  erecting 
the  Forum  of  Trajan  had  excited  the 
envy  of  the  emperor.  The  building  is 
also  interesting  in  connexion  with  the 
fate  of  that  great  architect,  for,  when 
asked  by  Hadrian  for  his  opinion  on 
his  plans  for  this  temple,  his  criticism, 
that  they  were  good  for  the  production 
of  an  Emperor,  was  too  honest  to  be 
forgiven,  and  he  paid  the  penalty  with 
his  life.  The  only  portions  now  stand- 
ing are  the^remains  of  the  cellse,  each 
terminated^by  the  vaulted  niches  which 
contained  the  statues  of  the"  deities. 
Considerable  fragments,  however,  have 
been  brought  to  light,  which  have 
enabled  architects  to  trace  the  plan 
and  ascertain  its  dimensions.  It  ap- 
pears from  these  fragments  that  the 
building  consisted  of  2  cellsB  turned 
back  to  back.  At  each  end  was  a  por- 
tico of  10  fluted  marble  columns  6  feet 
in  diameter,  one  facing  the  Forum, 
the  other  the  Coliseum.  The  cellse 
joined  each  other  by  the  vaulted 
tribunes  which  form  the  most  conspi- 
cuous  portions  of  the  existing  ruins. 
The  building  was  raised   on   a   plat- 


form 510  feet  long  and  about  300 
feet  wide,  surrounded  by  a  portico 
composed  of  nearly  200  columns 
of  grey  granite,  of  which  numerous 
fragments  are  still  seen  in  different 
parts  of  the  ground.  From  the  dia- 
meter of  these  fragments  the  columns 
are  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  40 
feet  in  height.  This  colonnade  and 
platform  rested  on  a  rectangular 
basement  raised  26  feet  above  the 
level  space  in  front  of  the  Coliseum. 
The  flank,  which  may  be  traced  from 
the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Meta  Sudans, 
has  been  constructed  in  platforms  of 
different  lengths,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  inequality  of 
the  ground.  The  basement  of  the 
front  facing  the  Coliseum  has  at  each 
end  the  remains  of  2  large  flights 
of  steps.  The  apertures  in  it,  now 
walled  up,  at  one  time  gave  rise  to 
some  controversy  as  to  their  original 
purpose :  they  were  believed  by  some  to 
be  sepulchrsd  vaults  excavated  during 
the  middle  ages  ;  by  others,  cellars 
in  which  were  stored  the  moveable 
decorations  of  the  Coliseum.  The 
square  mass  in  front  of  the  steps 
at  the  eastern  angle  is  supposed  to 
be  the  pedestal  of  the  colossal  statue 
of  Nero.  The  Prussian  antiquaries  in 
the  *  Beschreibung,*  and  Burgess  in 
his  'Antiquities,*  give  plans  and  re- 
storations of  the  whole  structure ;  but 
those  in  Canina's  great  work  on  Rome 
are  much  more  correct  and  elabo- 
rate; these  plans,  which  are  certainly 
borne  out  by  the  existing  ruins,  show 
that,  in  spite  of  the  criticism  of 
Apollodorus,  it  was  one  of  the  grand- 
est edifices  of  Rome,  distinguished  by 
a  remarkable  regularity  of  design^ 
and  by  great  splendour  of  decoration. 
Temple  of  Vespasian,  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  above  the  Roman  Forum, 
called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans 
by  the  older  Roman  antiquaries,  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  by  Canina,  and 
that  of  Saturn  by  Niebuhr,  Bunsen,. 
and  other  German  archaeologists.  Prior 
to  the  French  invasion,  the  3  beau- 
tiful colimms,  ^Yac^i  <iam^^%^  •Ckv^tksvw 
were  buxVeeL  iieoA^  V^J^IS.  "^^"^"^ 
in  accumulated  ^^Y^k^^^lH 
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that  the  basement  had  been  partly  re- 
moved ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
remove  the  entablature  and  secure  the 
columns  by  scaffolding ;  the  basement 
was  then  carefully  restored,  the  ground 
was  cleared,  and  the  entablature  re- 
placed in  its  original  position.  To  this 
ingenious  restoration  we  are  indebted 
for  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  Forum.  The  only  portion  of 
the  basement  which  was  found  in  its 
proper  place  contained  the  marks  of 
steps  in  the  intercolumniations,  show- 
ing how  carefully  every  foot  of  ground 
was  economised  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol.  The  columns  are  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  deeply 
fluted ;  in  some  parts  they  retain  the 
purple  colour  with  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  painted,  like  the  temples  of 
Pompeii  and  of  Sicily.  The  basement 
also  was  coated  with  marble.  On  the 
entablature  in  front  the  letters  estitver 
are  still  visible,  the  remains^  of  the 
word  Restituerey  proving  that  it  was  a 
restored  building.  On  the  frieze  are 
sculptured  various  instruments  of  sacri- 
fice— the  knife,  the  axe,  the  hammer, 
the  patera,  and  the  flamen's  cap.  The 
columns  are  4  feet  4  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
ruin  indicates  that  the  temple  was 
highly  ornamented.  We  have  stated 
that  these  columns  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Touans.  It  is  known  that  a 
temple  of  that  name  was  erected  by 
Augustus  in  gratitude  for  his  escape 
from  lightning  during  the  expedition  in 
Spain,  but  it  was  on  the  Capitoline  hill ; 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  was  restored 
by  Septimius  Severus  and  CaracaUa, 
to  which  the  inscription  on  the  enta- 
blature above  noticed  probably  refers. 
To  the  1.  of  the  temple  are  some 
chambers,  and  a  portico  of  Corinthian 
columns  with  capitals  adorned  with 
trophies,  which  has  just  been  restored. 
It  is  called  by  Bnnsen  the  Schola  Xantha, 
from  the  name  of  a  Fabius  Xanthus, 
curator  of  the  monuments,  and  who 
placed  here  the  silver  images  of  the 
Dii  Consenti,  and  which  were  again 
reinstated  under  the  portico  by  Vcttiui 
-Pretextatus  in  A.V.  867,  M  wo  •»« 
bjr  an  Inscription  apOB  it»  entabJfttur^, 


Temple  of  Vesta,  or,  according  to 
Canina,  of  Mater  Matuta,  a  circular 
temple  at  the  Bocca  del  la  Veritk,  near 
the  Ponte  Rotto,  and  the  Temple  of 
Fortuna  Virilis,  and  first  consecrated 
under  the  name  of  St.  Stefano  delle 
Carrozze,  and  now  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  del  Sole.  This  elegant  little 
temple  has  been  for  ages  the  admira- 
tion of  travellers,  and  the  numerous 
models  of  it  have  made  it  better  known 
than  perhaps  any  other  ruin  in  Rome. 
The  name  of  Vesta  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  cir- 
cular form  of  the  building.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  is 
the  famous  Temple  of  Vesta  erected  by 
Numa,  and  mentioned  by  Horace  in 
connection  with  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber— 

•*  Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis, 
Ire  dejectum  monumenta  regum 

Templaque  Vestae" — 

which  was  situated  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  Capitoline  hills,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Velabrum,  subject  to  being 
flooded,  from  its  inconsiderable  height 
above  the  Tiber.  That  celebrated 
temple,  in  which  the  Palladium  was 
preserved,  was  undoubtedly  nearer  to 
the  Roman  Forum,  and  was  probably 
on  the  site  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Teodoro 
(see  p.  41  and  190);  and  the  building 
now  before  us  is  most  probably  one 
of  those  which  were  erected,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  institutions  of 
Numa,  in  each  curia.  The  edifice 
we  are  now  describing  is  generally 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  Ajutonines, 
though  there  is  evidence  that  it  ex- 
isted in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  one 
of  whose  coins  gives  a  representation 
of  a  temple  of  the  present  form.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  cell  a  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle  composed  originally  of 
20  Corinthian  columns,  of  which  one 
only  has  been  lost.  The  entablature 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  roof 
has  been  replacea  by  an  ugly  covering 
of  red  tiles.  The  unciout  portion  of 
the  cvlla  and  th«  ouUimus  are  of 
white  luarUlc.  Tho  diameter  of  the 
celitt  in  20  ftH»i,  X\w  circumference  of 
Ihtf  pvrUtyU  16U,  tho  diameter  of  the 
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32.  Some  authors  haye  identified  this 
circular  edifice  with  one  of  the  several 
dedicated  to  Hercules  in  the  Forum 
Boarium. 


§  12.  Theatres  and  Amphitheatres. 

I'heatre  of  Balhus,  erected  A.u.c.  741 , 
by  Cornelius  Balbus,  at  the  desire  of 
Augustus.  It  was  the  smallest  in 
Kome,  although  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 11,600  spectators.  The  Palazzo 
Cenci  stands  upon  the  eminence  formed 
by  its  ruins,  but  the  only  fragments 
now  visible  are  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  "cunei,"  which  may  be  seen 
bfelow  that  palace  near  the  gate  of  the 
Ghetto,  and  2  columns  with  a  portion 
of  an  architrave  on  the  sides  of  the 
door  of  a  house,  No.  23  in  the  ad- 
joining street  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Caca- 
beris,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  cryptoporticus  of  the  theatre.  Near 
this  the  2  colossal  statues  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  which  now  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Piazza 
of  the  Capitol,  were  found  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  IV. 
'^  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  second 
theatre  opened  in  Borne,  in  the 
level  space  occupied  by  the  Forum 
Olitorium,  or  great  vegetable  market, 
between  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Ca- 
pitoline  Hill  and  the  Tiber.  It 
was  begun  by  Julius  CsDsar,  finished 
by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  that 
emperor  to  the  young  Marcellus,  son 
of  his  sister  Octavia,  whose  name  he 
gave  to  that  magnificent  portico  near 
to  the  theatre  which  he  restored  as  a 
place  of  shelter  for  the  spectators  in 
unfavourable  weather.  The  ruins, 
though  encumbered  by  the  Orsini  Pa- 
lace, and  disfigured  by  the  dirty  shops 
which  occupy  the  lower  tier  of  arches, 
are  still  highly  interesting.  The  build- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of 
2  tiers  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders, 
upon  which  rose  a  closed  wall  decorated 
with  Corinthian  pilasters;  the  latter 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  of  the 
tiers  of  arches  only  1 1  on  each,  and 
part  of  the  12th,  now  remain.  This 
fragment,    which  may   be  seen  near 


the  Piazza  Montanara,  shows  that  the 
theatre  was  built  externally  of  large 
blocks  of  travertine.  The  lower  story, 
now  half-buried  beneath  the  street,  is 
Doric;  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
and  the  entablature,  though  much 
mutilated,  still  supply  us  with  many 
interesting  details.  The  second  story 
is  Ionic.  The  third  was  probably  Co- 
rinthian, but  it  has  been  superseded 
by  the  upper  stories  of  the  modem 
houses.  Notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions of  recent  critics,  it  is  known 
that  the  building  excitedthe  admiration 
of  the  ancients ;  Vitruvius  praised  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  structure,  and  the 
existing  fragment  supplied  Palladio 
with  the  model  for  the  Roman  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  The  ruins  have  formed  a 
hill  of  some  size,  on  which  the  Palazzo 
Orsini  was  built  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 
In  the  stables  of  the  Osteria  della 
Campana,  some  of  the  sloping  walls, 
or  **  cunei,''  which  sustained  the  seats, 
may  be  still  seen ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  valuable  fragments  are  con- 
cealed by  the  mass  of  houses  between 
the  outer  wall  of  the  theatre  and  the 
Tiber.  It  is  stated  by  the  Kegionarics 
that  the  building  was  capable  of  con- 
taining 20,000  spectators.  In  the  11th 
century  it  was  converted  by  Pierleone 
into  a  fortress,  and  was  afterwards  a 
stronghold  of  the  Savellis.  From  them 
it  passed  to  the  Massimo  and  Orsini 
families.  A  fragment  of  the  ground- 
plan  of  this  theatre,  with  the  name 
annexed,  is  preserved  in  the  Pianta 
Capitolina. 

Theatre  of  Fompey,  the  first  theatre 
erected  in  stone  at  Rome.  It  was  built 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  repaired  by 
Tiberius  and  Caligula,  injured  by  fire 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  ana  restored  by 
several  of  the  later  emperors.  It  was 
also  repaired  by  Theodoric,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  to  have  been 
entire  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  centy. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  converted  into 
a  fortress,  and  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  Orsinis  during  the  troubled  times 
of  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries.  There 
are  few  monuments  with  whick  %sv 
many  \u&toT\e?iV  ^'e»?.o^vaK\«VkS»  ^x^  <i«v^- 
\  nected  as  \K\s  \\v^^\.t^.    \\.  vfe  ^'t'^t.w^J 
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of  this  new  place  of  amusement 
was  regarded  by  the  older  citizens 
as  a  corruption  of  morals;  and  that 
Pompey,  to  evade  their  opposition, 
built  OTer  the  theatre  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Victory  or  Venus  Victrix, 
and  pretended  that  the  seats  of  the 
theatre  were  mere  additions  to  the 
temple.  The  plan  of  Rome,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol,  gives  us  a  very 
accurate  idea  of  the  form  and  propor- 
tions of  this  theatre,  but  unfortunately 
the  portion  which  contained  the  plan 
of  the  portico  is  imperfect.  The  site 
occupied  by  the  theatre  lies  between 
the  chs.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
on  the  N.,  and  San  Carlo  di  Catinari, 
the  Piazza  di  Campo  di  Fiori,  on  the 
W. ;  the  Via  de'  Chiavari,  the  Via  de' 
Giupponari,  and  the  Via  di  Torre 
Argentina  on  the  E.  The  Palazzo  Pio 
is  built  upon  its  ruins.  The  semicir- 
cular form  of  the  theatre,  and  even 
the  inclination  given  to  the  ground  by 
the  vaultings  upon  which  rested  the 
seats,  may  be  traced  by  following  the 
houses  from  the  ch.  of  S.  M.  della 
Grotta  Pinta  to  the  Piazza  dei  Satiri.  In 
the  cellars  and  vaults  of  the  Palazzo  Pio 
some  arches  and  fragments  of  massive 
walls  may  be  examined ;  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  of  a  building  of 
«uch  peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  Roman  people  is  accessible.  In 
front  of  the  theatre,  extending  in  the 
direction  of  the  modern  Teatro  Argen- 
tina, was  the  famous  portico  of  100 
•colunms,  celebrated  by  many  of  the 
poets,  adorned  with  paintings,  statues, 
and  plantations,  and  containing  a 
Basilica  or  Regia.  In  this  portico 
Brutus  is  said  by  Appiau  to  have  sat  in 
judgment  as  praetor  on  the  morning  of 
Csesar's  death.  Close  to  the  theatre 
was  the  memorable  Curia,  or  senate- 
house,  in  which 

*♦  Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Csesar 
fell." 

The  celebrated  statue,  well  known  as 
the  Spada  Pompey,  was  found  in  the 
Vicolo  de*  Leutari,  between  the  Can- 
•cellaria  and  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino, 
in  1553.  We  know  from  Sueto- 
nius that  it  was  removed  by  Augustus 
from  the  Curia,  and  placed  before  the 


basilica  on  a  marble  Janus.  The  spot 
where  it  was  discovered  corresponds 
with  the  position  indicated  by  the  de- 
scription of  Suetonius.  The  statue  is 
well  known  as  the  chief  treasure  of  the 
Spada  Palace.  Among  the  historical 
facts  connected  with  this  theatre,  Aulus 
Gellius  mentions  the  grammatical 
question  which  arose  in  regard  to  the 
inscription  on  the  Temple  of  Victory, 
whether  the  third  consulate  of  Pompey 
should  be  expressed  by  cos.  tertium  or 
tertio.  The  learned  men  consulted  on 
the  point  were  divided  in  opinion,  and 
Cicero,  without  meeting  the  question, 
suggested  that  the  difficulty  should  be 
avoided  by  writing  cos.  tcrt.  Subse- 
quent grammarians  seem  to  have  in- 
clined to  tertium,  as  we  see  inscribed 
over  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon. 

Coliseum,  or  Colosseum. — There  is  no 
monument  of  ancient  Rome  which 
artists  have  made  so  familiar  as  the 
Coliseum ;  and  there  is  certainly  none 
of  which  the  descriptions  and  drawings 
are  so  far  surpassed  by  the  reality.  The 
amphitheatre  was  begun  by  Vespasian, 
in  A.D.  72,  on  the  site  of  the  Sta^um 
Neronis,*  and  dedicated  by  Titus  in  his 
eighth  consulate,  a.d.  80,  ten  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
but  only  completed  by  Domitian.  As 
high  as  the  third  division  of  the 
seats  was  finished  by  Vespasian,  and 
the  portion  above  this  by  Titus 
and  his  successor.  The  Church  tra- 
dition tells  us  that  it  was  designed 
by  Gaudentius,  a  Christian  architect 
and  martyr,  and  that  many  thousand 
captive  Jews  were  employed  in  its 
construction.  It  received  successive 
additions  from  the  later  emperors,  and 
was  altered  and  repaired  at  various 
times  until  the  beginniug  of  the  6th 
century.  The  gladiatorial  spectacles 
of  which  it  was  the  scene  for  nearly 
400  years  are  matters  of  history,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them 
further  than  to  state  that,  at  the  de- 
dication of  the  building  by  Titus, 
5000  wild  beasts  were  slaughtered  in 
the  arena,  and  the  games  in  honour  of 
the  event  lasted  for  nearly  100  days. 

•  *'  Hlc  ubi  consplcui  Venerabilis  Amphitheatri 
Erigitur  moles,  Stagna  Neronis  erant." 

Jfartiot  .Bpig.,  ii. 
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The  gladiatorial  combats  were  abo- 
lished by  Honorius.  A  show  of  wild 
beasts,  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Theodoric,  and  a  bull-fight  at  the 
expense  of  the  Boman  nobles  in  1332, 
are  the  last  exhibitions  of  which  his- 
tory has  left  us  any  record.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  the 
amphitheatre  was  the  scene  of  fearful 
barbarities.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan 
St.  Ignatius  was  brought  from  Antioch 
purposely  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts  in  the  Coliseum ;  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  martyrs  who  perished  in  its 
arena.  The  building  was  originally 
called  the  Amphitheatrum  Flavium,  or 
Flavian  Amphitheatre,  in  honour  of  the 
family  name  of  the  emperors  by 
whom  it  was  commenced,  continued, 
and  completed ;  and  the  first  mention 
of  the  name  Coliseum,  derived  from 
its  stupendously  colossal  dimensions, 
occurs  in  fragments  attributed  on  very 
doubtful  grounds  to  our  Venerable 
Bede,  recording  the  famous  prophecy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims : — 

*•  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand ; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Kome  shall  foil ; 
And  when  Rome  fells,  the  world." 

"  From  our  own  land 
Thus  speak  the  pilgrims  o'er  the  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient"; 

Childe  Edrold. 

This  prophecy  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  the  amphitheatre  was 
tolerably  perfect  in  the  8th  century. 
Nearly  all  authorities  agree  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  building  have 
disappeared.  The  western  and  south- 
ern sides  are  supposed  to  havo  been 
destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Rob. 
Guiscard,  who  showed  as  little  rever- 
ence for  the  monuments  of  Rome  as 
he  did  for  the  temples  of  Paestum. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  after  the 
ruin  had  been  converted  into  a  fortress 
in  the  middle  ages,  it  supplied  the 
Roman  princes  for  nearly  200  years 
with  materials  for  their  palaces,  and 
that  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  the 
Farnese  and  the  Barberini  palaces, 
were  in  great  part  built  from  its  ruins. 
After  these  spoliations  the  popes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  anxious  to  turn  the 
edi£ee  to  some  profitable  purpose.  Si  x- 


tus  V.  endeavoured  to  transform  it  into 
a  woollen  manufactory,  and  employed 
Fontana  to  design  a  plan  for  convert- 
ing the  arcades  into  shops;  but  the 
scheme  entirely  failed,  and  was  aban- 
doned after  it  had  cost  the  pope  15,000 
scudi.  Clement  XI.,  a  century  later, 
enclosed  the  lower  arcades,  and  esta- 
blished a  manufactoi7  of  saltpetre 
with  as  little  success.  To  prevent  fur- 
ther encroachments,  Benedict  XIV., 
in  1750,  consecrated  the  building  to 
the  memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs 
who  had  perished  in  it.  The  French 
cleared  the  porticoes  and  removed  from 
the  arena  the  rubbish  which  had  ac- 
cumulated for  centuries.  Pius  VII. 
built  the  wall  which  now  supports  the 
south-western  angle,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  modem  masonry;  his  suc- 
cessors have  liberally  contributed  to- 
wards the  preservation  of  the  fabric ; 
and  very  extensive  works  have  been 
carried  on  during  the  reign  of  Pius 
IX.,  directed  by  Canina,  to  prevent 
any  further  degradation  of  this  most 
colossal  of  Roman  ruins.  A  cross  now 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  arena ;  and 
14  representations  of  Our  Lord's  Pas- 
sion are  placed  at  intervals  around  it. 
In  the  rude  pulpit  a  monk  preaches 
every  Friday ;  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
Christian  service  in  a  site  so  much 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  our 
common  faith. 

The  amphitheatre  is  built  principally 
of  travertine,  though  large  masses 
of  brick-work  are  to  be  seen  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  interior.  Its 
form,  as  usual,  is  elliptical.  The 
outer  elevation  consists  of  4  stories : 
the  3  lower  are  composed  of  arches 
supported  bv  piers  faced  with  half- 
columns,  and  the  fourth  is  a  solid  wall 
faced  with  pilasters,  and  pierced  in 
the  alternate  compartments  with  40 
square  openings.  In  each  of  the  lower 
tiers  there  were  80  arches.  The  first, 
of  the  Doric  order,  is  nearly  30  ft. 
high;  the  second,  Ionic,  about  38  ft. 
high ;  the  third  is  Corinthian,  of  the 
same  height;  and  the  fourth^  also 
Coriutlaiaii,  \a  44  i\..\i\^%^wt*Oa& 
last  is  an  eii\a\AaV\xte,^TATMtfK^  ^I^Qaa 
consoles  ^\iic\i  ^gto^^^i^ft^  '^^  ^^^^"^  '^ 
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support  the  poles  of  the  velaHum,  or 
awning,  still  remain.  The  height  of 
the  outer  wall,  according  to  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Cresy,  is  167  English  feet; ; 
the  major  axis  of  the  building,  in- 
cluding the  thickness  of  the  walls,  is 
584  ft.;  the  minor  axis  468.  The 
length  of  the  arena  is  278  ft.,  the 
width  177  ft.  The  superficial  area, 
on  the  same  authority,  is  nearly  6 
acres.  The  arches  were  numbered 
from  I.  to  Lxxvi.,  as  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  N.  side ;  the  numbers  com- 
mencing from  the  entrance  towards 
the  Cselian,  which,  occupying  the  space 
of  4,  makes  the  total  number  80. 
Between  those  nimibered  38  and  39 
is  one  facing  the  Esquiline,  which 
has  neither  number  nor  cornice;  it 
is  about  one-sixth  wider  than  the 
others,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  entrance  of  the  emperor.  On 
the  opposite  side  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding entrance  from  the  Palatine, 
with  a  subterranean  passage,  still 
visible.  This  passage  was  constructed 
by  Commodus,  who  narrowly  escaped 
assassination  in  it.  The  state  en- 
trances for  the  solemn  processions 
were  at  the  extremities  of  the  major 
axis.  In  the  interior  the  centre  is,  of 
course,  occupied  by  the  arena.  Around 
this  were  arranged,  upon  vaultings 
gradually  sloping  down  towards  the 
centre,  the  seats  for  the  spectators. 
There  were  4  tiers  of  seats  corre- 
sponding with  the  4  outer  stories.  The 
first  story  was  composed  of  3  circular 
porticoes.  At  the  base  surrounding 
the  arena  was  the  Podium^  a  kind  of 
covered  gallery,  on  which  the  em- 
peror, the  senators,  and  the  vestal 
virgins  had  their  places.  Above  this, 
and  separated  from  it,  were  3  orders  of 
seats  called  the  cavea^  and  an  attic  or 
roofed  gallery,  as  may  be  seen  on  se- 
veral coins  on  which  the  building  is 
represented.  Theirs*  order  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  24  roVs  of 
seats;  it  terminated  in  a  kind  of  land- 
ing-place^ from  which  rose  the  second 
order,  consisting  of  16  rows.  A  lofty 
wall,  part  of  which  still  exists,  sepa- 
rated tMs  from  the  third  order,  and  is 
supposed  to  bare  been  the  line  of  demar- 
cation  hetwe&k  the  ptitricians  and  the 


plebeians.  Above  the  third  order  was 
the  attic  and  the  covered  gallery  or  por- 
tico already  mentioned,  both  of  which 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  Regiou- 
aries  state  that  the  amphitheatre  could 
contain  87,000  spectators.  The  floor  of 
the  arena  (probably  of  wood)  rested  on 
walls,  forming  4  rows  of  small  cells, 
in  which  the  wild  beasts  were,  it  is  sup- 
posed, confined.  A  staircase  opens  near 
the  old  Hermitage,  by  which  visitors 
may  ascend  to  the  upper  stories,  and 
from  thence  as  high  as  the  parapet. 
During  the  ascent  they  will  traverse 
ihe^'ambulacra  and  galleries,  and  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  form  a  better  idea 
of  the  whole  fabric  than  they  could 
do  from  pages  of  description.  At  the 
summit  they  will  observe  fragments  of 
columns,  cornices,  &c.,  built  up  in  the 
walls,  as  if  the  upper  portions  had  been 
hastily  finished  with  materials  origin- 
ally destined  for  other  purposes.  The 
scene  from  the  summit  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive,  and  there  are  few 
travellers  who  do  not  visit  the  spot 
by  moonlight  in  order  to  realise  the 
magnificent  description  in  *  Manfred,* 
the  only  description  which  has  ever 
done  justice  to  the  wonders  of  the 
Coliseum : — 

••  I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering,— upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall. 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Borne  ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  ths 

stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
The  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
Wore  near  from  out  the  Caesars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appoar'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot    Where  the  Caesars  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battle- 
ments. 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths ; 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  gfrowth  ;— 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 
^Vhile  Caesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan 

halls. 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. — 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  awdftVVdM'^, 
As  'twere  anew,  l\ie  ^"ps  ot  cwvVxaVc^*, 
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Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old : — 
The  dead  but  scepter'd  sovereigns,  who  still 

rule 
Our  spirits  firom  their  urns." 

A  good  deal  of  speculation  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  holes  which  are 
seen  in  the  walls  of  the  building,  and 
some  learned  dissertations  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  There  is  no 
doubt  now,  however,  that  they  were 
made  during  the  middle  ages  in  ex- 
tracting the  iron  clamps  which  bound 
the  blocks  together,  when  the  value  of 
this  metal  was  very  great  compared 
to  "what  it  is  at  present.  This  state- 
ment seems  to  set  at  rest  the  opinion 
of  the  older  antiquaries,  who  supposed 
that  they  were  made  to  receive  the 
poles  of  the  booths  erected  in  the  cor- 
ridors during  the  fairs  which  were 
held  there.  Among  the  numerous 
writings  to  which  the  Coliseum  has 
given  rise  is  one  of  higher  interest 
to  the  naturalist  than  the  disputes  of 
the  antiquaries, — the  quarto  volume  of 
Professor  Sebastiani,  entitled  the  Flora 
Colisea^  in  which  he  enumerates  260 
species  of  plants  found  among  the 
ruins,  and  the  still  more  complete 
*  Flora  of  the  Colosseum,*  by  Dr. 
Deakin,  an  English  physician  residing 
at  Rome,  who  has  increa^d  the  cata- 
logue of  species  growing  on  its  walls  to 
420.  With  such  materials  for  a  hortus 
siccus,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Romans 
do  not  make  collections  for  sale,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Swiss  Herbaria ;  we  cannot 
imagine  any  memorial  of  the  Coliseum 
which  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
many  travellers.  The  Coliseum  is  now 
kept  in  excellent  order,  and  neither 
filth  nor  dirt  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
as  in  most  other  of  the  Roman  ruins. 

The  lighting-up  of  the  Coliseum 
with  blue  and  red  lights,  a  splended 
sight,  can  be  effected,  having  previously 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  police, 
at  an  expense  of  about  150  scudi, 
everything  included. 

To  visit  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  per- 
mission at  the  office  of  the  French 
Commandant  De  la  Place,  which  is 
aJwajrs  most  obligingly  granted,  the 
[jKome.J 


ruin  being  an  important  military 
post. 

Close  to  the  Coliseum  is  the  ruin  of 
the  conical  fountain  called  the  Meta 
Sudans,  which  formed  an  important 
appendage  of  the  amphitheatre.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  simple  jet  issuing 
from  a  cone  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
brick  basin,  75  feet  in  diameter.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Domitian,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  gladiators  after  their  toils 
of  the  arena.  It  is  represented  on 
several  medals  of  the  amphitheatre,  of 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domi- 
tian,  &c.  The  fountain  was  of  brick- 
work, in  the  best  style;  the  central 
cavity  and  the  channels  for  carrying 
off  the  water  are  still  visible.  It  was 
repaired  a  few  years  since,  but  these 
modem  restorations  may  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ancient  work.  Two 
other  monuments  connected  with  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre  were  the 
Vivarium  and  the  Spoliarium  (p.  84). 

In  a  line  with  the  Meta  udans, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  substructions  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  are 
the  remains  of  a  huge  quadrangular 
pedestal  upon  which  the  celebrated 
Colossus  of  Nero  is  supposed  to  have 
stood,  after  its  removal  by  Hadrian 
to  make  room  for  his  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome ;  it  is  represented  on  medals 
of  the  Coliseum  of  the  Gordian  empe- 
rors, Alex.  Sevems,  &c. 

Amphitheatre  of  Statiliug  Taurus. — 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Monte  Citorio  is  one  of  the  many 
artificial  eminences  which  we  meet  with 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  made  up 
of  the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices ;  and 
the  discovery  of  masses  of  brickwork 
still  retaining  the  form  of  **  cunci,"  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  palace  built 
by  Innocent  X.,  has  led  some  Roman 
antiquaries  to  suppose  that  this  hill  had 
risen  on  the  ruins  of  this  amphitheatre; 
it  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
it  stood  nearer  the  Tiber,  perhaps  on 
the  site  of  the  Monte  Giordano  and  the 
Palazzo  GabrielU.  Be  l\v\&  ^«i  \\  \s!LVJ^ 
the  StatiWan  A^mvV\\\^e^'^^^^'a«>^^^^^^ 
in  the  4tYi  consuXaXe  oi  K\v^g>ii'?Xxvfe\\sK^. 
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appears  to  have  been  soon  eclipsed  by 
the  greater  attractions  of  the  Coli- 
seum. No  trace  of  the  amphitheatre 
remains,  but  behind  the  palace  of 
Monte  Citorio  was  discovered  a  co- 
lossal column  of  cipoUino,  which  evi- 
dently from  its  unfinished  state  had 
never  been  raised,  42  ft.  long  by  4f  ft. 
in  diameter,  consequently  one  of  the 
largest  known  monolith  masses  of  this 
marble.  It  had  lain  there  for  many 
years,  but  has  been  lately  erected  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  before  the  Pro- 
paganda College,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  in  honour  of  the 
newly  introduced  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception. 

AmphitJieatrum  Castrense, — Between 
the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  and  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  adjoining  the  ch.  of 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  are  the 
remains  of  this  amphitheatre,  con- 
structed for  the  amusement  of  the 
troops.  Its  precise  date  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
It  is  built  entirely  of  brick.  During 
the  reign  of  Aurelian  one  of  the  sides 
was  included  to  form  a  part  of  the 
new  walls  of  the  city.  On  the  out- 
side we  see  the  arches  of  the  lower 
tier  filled  up;  but  the  half-columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  their 
brick  capitals,  are  still  visible.  The 
inside  exhibits  little  beyond  the  out- 
line of  the  greatest  axis  of  the  ellipse. 
In  the  arena,  bones  of  wild  beasts  have 
been  discovered,  with  an  Egyptian 
statue  and  numerous  fragments  of 
marble,  which  show  that  the  building 
was  richly  decorated.  Outside  the 
city  wall,  and  close  to  it,  are  traces  of 
a  circus,  which  antiquaries  suppose  to 
have  been  the  Circus  Varlanus,  erected 
by  Heliogabalus. 

Circus  Mcunmus,  in  the  valley  called 
Murzia,  between  the  Palatine  and 
the  Aventine,  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  the  Sabine  rape.  This  famous 
circus  was  founded  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  restored  with  considerable 
ailditions  during  the  republic,  and 
rebuilt  with  unusual  splendour  by 
JuUus  CaBsar^    Augustus  embellished 


it,  and  erected  on  the  Spina  the  obelisk 
which  we  now  see  in  the  Piazza  del  Po- 
polo.  The  circus  was  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  Nero,  and  restored  by  Vespasian 
and  Trajan .  Constantine  enlarged  and 
decorated  it,  and  his  son  Constantins 
erected  a  2nd  obelisk  on  the  Spina,  that 
which  is  now  in  front  of  the  ch.  and 
palace  of  the  Lateran.  Theodoric 
made  the  last  attempt  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  splendour,  but  after  his 
time  it  fell  rapidly  into  ruin.  Dio- 
nysius  describes  the  circus  as  he  saw 
it  after  its  reconstruction  by  Julius 
Cajsar;  he  gives  the  length  as  2187 
feet,  and  the  breadth  as  960.  The 
circuit  of  the  seats  was  5000  feet.  The 
porticoes  alone,  exclusive  of  the  attics, 
could  accommodate  150,000  persons; 
and  the  whole  number  of  seats  was  pro- 
bably not  less  than  250,000.  The  end 
nearest  the  Tiber  was  occupied  by  the 
carceres,  under  which  the  chariots  stood 
before  they  started  for  the  race.  The 
other  extremity,  towards  the  S.E.,  was 
curved.  It  was  surrounded  by  the 
porticoes  and  seats  for  the  spectators. 
At  this  extremity  are  the  only  remains 
now  visible.  They  consist  of  shapeless 
masses  of  brickwork,  which  still  show 
the  direction  of  the  curve.  The  first 
meta  is  supposed  to  have  stood  nearly 
opposite  the  Jewish  burial-ground,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  Carceres  are 
probably  concealed  by  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin.  The  little  stream 
called  the  Maranna,  the  Aqua  Crabra, 
forming  its  Euripus,  runs  through  the 
circus  in  its  way  to  the  Tiber.  The 
gas-works  of  Rome,  which  have  been 
recently  erected  near  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity, have  destroyed  the  oval  shape 
of  the  circus,  and  form  an  eyesore  m 
the  beautiful  vista  which  the  classical 
traveller  formerly  enjoyed  over  it  from 
the  summits  of  the  Palatine  and  Aven- 
tine hills. 

Circus  of  Homulus  or  Maxentius, 
erroneously  called  the  Circus  of  Cara* 
calla^  situated  beyond  the  Basilica  of  San 
Sebastiano,  on  the  1.  of  the  Via  Appia, 
and  of  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella. — 
The  name  of  Circus  of  Caracalla, 
given  to  the&e  nmis,  'wsa  &hown  to 
be  erroneoTis  'by  t\ie  d^&co^^rj  oi  ^ 
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inscriptions  in  1825,  recording  that 
it  was  erected  in  honour  of  Bomu- 
lus,  the  son  of  Maxentius,  a.d.  311. 
This  is  the  most  perfect  circus  which 
'  has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  is  there- 
fore the  most  convenient  for  studying 
the  general  arrangement  of  this  class 
of  monuments.  It  forms  an  oblong 
of  1580  feet  in  length  and  260  in 
breadth.  The  outer  wall  is  nearly 
entire,  and  is  constructed  of  brick  and 
small  stones,  enclosing  large  earthen 
yases,  introduced  to  lighten  the  build- 
ing; on  the  inner  side  a  terrace  has 
been  formed  by  the  fall  of  the  seats. 
At  one  end  of  the  circus  are  the 
Carceres  for  the  chariots,  6  on  each 
side  of  the  principal  entrance,  flanked 
by  2  towers,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
seats  of  the  umpires.  At  the  other, 
which  is  semicircular,  is  a  wide  gate- 
way with  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it.  Two  other  entrances  may 
be  traced  near  the  Carceres,  and  a 
fourth  in  the  S.W.  angle.  On  the 
£.  side  is  a  balcony,  or  pulvmaria^ 
supposed  to  have  been  the  station  of 
the  emperor;  and  nearly  opposite 
are  some  remains  of  a  correspond- 
ing building,  where  the  prizes  were 
probably  distributed.  The  Spina  may 
be  traced  throughout  its  whole 
length ;  it  is  not  exactly  in  the  axis  of 
the  arena,  but  runs  obliquely,  being 
at  its  commencement  about  36  feet 
nearer  the  eastern  than  the  western 
side.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  892 
feet  long,  20  broad,  and  from  2  to  5 
feet  high.  It  was  decorated  with  va- 
rious works  of  art ;  among  which  was 
the  obelisk  now  standing  in  the  Piazza 
Navona.  At  each  extremity  of  the 
Spina,  an  eminence,  on  which  the 
MetcB  stood,  may  be  recognised.  In 
1825  the  greater  part  of  this  circus 
was  excavated  at  the  expense  of  the 
banker  Torlonia,  to  whom  the  estate 
upon  which  it  is  situated  bel(mged, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Prof.  Nibby.  During  these  works,  the 
Spina,  the  Carceres,  the  Great  En- 
trance, &c.,  were  laid  open,  together 
with  many  fragments  of  statues  and 
bas-reliefs.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  were  the  3  inscriptions  already 
mentioned;  all  of  them   bearing  the 


name  of  Maxentius.  The  follow- 
ing, as  restored,  has  been  placed  at 
the  great  entrance;  it  states  that 
the  circus  was  consecrated  to  Ro- 
mulus,   son   of   Maxentius :  —  divo  . 

ROMTLO  .  N.  M .  Y.  COS  .  ORD.  II.  FIUO  . 
D.  N.  HAXENTII  .  INVICT.  VIBI  .  ET  . 
PERP.  AVG.  NIPOTI  .  T.  DIVI  .  HAXI- 
MIANI  .    8f3IIORIS  .  AC  .  BIS  .  AVfiVSTT. 

The  circular  temple  adjoining  is  de- 
scribed as  the  "  Temple  of  Romulus." 
(p.  42). 

Circus  AgonaliSy  or  Alexandria  built 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
is  clearly  identified  with  the  modem 
Piazza  Navona,  which  still  preserves 
the  outline  of  the  circus,  and  even 
the  elliptical  end.  It  is  about  750 
feet  in  length,  and  occupies  the  area 
of  a  Roman  Rubbio,  about  4^  Eng. 
acres.  Some  ruins  of  the  arches  of 
the  Circus  may  be  seen  under  the  ch. 
of  S.  Agnese. 

The  Circus  of  Flora  was  situated  in 
the  space  between  the  Quirinal  and  Pin- 
cian  hills,  now  ^rtly  occupied  by  the 
Piazza  Barberini .  The  Flaminian  Circus 
has  entirely  disappeared,  though  con« 
siderable  remains  existed  in  the  16th 
century,  when  the  foundations  of  the 
Palazzo  Mattel  were  laid.  A  part  of  the 
circus  was  long  used  as  a  rope-walk,  and 
the  church  of  S.  Caterina  de'  Funari, 
whose  name  is  a  memorial  of  the 
fact,  is  supposed  to  stand  nearly  on 
the  centre  of  it.  Some  sculptured 
decorations  of  its  Carceres  are  pre- 
served in  the  court  of  the  Pal.  Mattel. 
The  Flaminian  Circus  in  its  longest 
diameter  extended  from  the  Pal.  Mat- 
tei  and  the  Piazza  Paganica  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  at 
the  PaL  Massimo  in  the  Piazza  di  Ara 
CcBli. 

The  Circus  of  Sallvst,  called  also  the 
C,  ApollinariSy  was  situated  in  the  depres- 
sion between  the  Pincian  and  Viminal 
hills,   and  outside  the  Porta  Collina 
of  the  Servian  Wall.     Its  outline  may 
be  easily  traced.   B.ctQ».vwi  ^iSJckfeC^-^x- 
ceres    axe   to  \ie  i^ecvv  \tv  \>ftfc  -^KSsaw 
of  Du\Le^2is%\mo,  w^^^'^^'^^.  T°^^\^^ 
the   adiommE  ^'^^^  ^^^^^^^* 
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obelisk  which  now  stands  before  the  on  the  coins  of  Antoninns  Pins ;  and 

Ch.  of  La  Trinitk  de'  Monti  was  found  the  error  was  perpetuated  by  the  in- 

in  this  circus.  scription  placed  npon  its  base  when 

The  Circts  of  Xero,  partly  covered  by  fixtus  V.  restored  it  in  the  1 6th  e^ 

the  Piazza  with   the  Basilica  of  St.  *«T-     The   discovery   of  the  latter 

Peter's  and  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican,  ^^  }^T  Monte  Citono,  and  of  an  m- 

was  destroyed  by  Constantine  when  he  scnption,  now  in  the  Vatican  Maseam, 

erected  the  church,  in  the  4th  centy.   It  containing  the   grant  of  a  pieee  of 

is  sa&l  by  the  Chureh  tradition  to  have  f  «7^  '^^TiSP'V*''^  ^"^""u^HH^ 

been  the  scene  of  many  Christian  mar-  freedman  of  Sept.  Sevenis,  charged  to 

tyrdoms.    The  obelisk  now  in  the  Piaz-  f^f^^  *^^«  <^«1"™°'  i^/Tr'^1'*  *T 

zl  of  St.  Peter's  stood  upon  its  Spina.  !^^  has  removed  all  doubt  on  the  sab- 

In  the  meadows  behind  the  Castle  of  J^^?  ^nd  the  present  column  is  now 

St.  Angelo  some  remains  of  another  ^J^^^*^  ^^  }^^c^^}^  *?  ^"^ 

circus,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Aurelius  by  the  Senate  and   Roman 

Hadrian,  were  discovered  in  the  last  people,  ^.p.  i ,  4.     It  is  a  repeUtion  of 

century     but  the    excavations    were  ^^l-t^^^?^^  pillar  of  Trai^  and 

subsequently  filled  up.  fJJ^^^***  ^\^.  f  ™^  "'"'^'Tu''^  ^^t"^ ' 

^         J  ^  the  bas-reliefs  surround  the  snan  in 

a  spiral  of  similar  design;  but  theyaie 

inferior  in  taste  and  execution.    They 

§  13.  Columns.  represent  the  conquests  of  the  Mar- 

comans;    and    are    m    higher    relief 

Co/wmno/^n^onmu5Pta5,  discovered  in  ^^^^,   *^?^«    ®^    Trajan,     exhibiting 

1709ontheMonteCitorio,  in  thegar-  nearly  the   same    amount  of  battles 

dens  attached  to  the  house  of  the  Mis-  *",?  military  mancnuvres.    One  of  these 

8ions,anderectedtohimbyhissonsMar-  '•^^*^"  ^^  attracted  considerable  at- 

cus  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.    The  shaft  *«Pl*<i?  V**™  ^*s  presumed  connection 

was  a  single  piece  of  red  granite  48  ft.  J^^^  *;f  ^^.^^^^  composed  of  Chnstians 

high.    Fontana  was  employed  by  Cle-  ^^?"?  Mytilene.    It  represents  Jupiter 

mint  XI.  to  raise  it,  but,  the  operation  ?'^'°?\^1*^  *^«  ^*^^  ^^"*"S  ™™ 

having  failed,  and  the  column  broken,  ^'^  outstretched  anns,  and  is  regarded 

the  fragments  were  used  to  repair  the  ^  a  version  of  the  story  related  by 

obelisk  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio.  Eusebius,  that  the  army  was  reduced 

The  pedestal  was  taken  to  the  Vatican,  ^T^^\  ^l^^^'T    ?^  ^f*  of  water, 

whereitmaybeseeuinthecentreofthe  f^^n^*>3^^  devotional  practices  of 

Giardino  della  Pigna;  it  is  ornamented  ^«  Christian  legion  induced  the  em- 

with  high  reliefsr  representing  funeral  P«.^«^  to    request   them   to   pray  for 

games  and  the  a^theosis  of  ifiitoninus  ^"- ,  ^heir  prayers  were  successful 

and  Faustina.    The  following  is  the  *^^.  the  Chnstians  had  the  merit  of 

inscription  on  it :  —  divo   antoninc  f^^"^-       -  ^"^l  H  ^^^^^J^^^'    A 

AvovsTO  pio— ANTONINV8  AVOV8TVS  ^«".«T,  >!  ^^^^^  ^^  -^^^^^  Martyr,  in 

KT  — VEBvs   AVOVSTV9  FiLii.     Upou  w^ich  the  emperor  acknowledges  the 

the  bottom  of  the  granite  shaft  exists  ^^*  5  .^^*  ^^^  authenticity  of  this  do<m- 

an  inscription  in  Greek,  a  cast  of  which  5J^nt  is  open  to  suspicion  although  the 

may  be  seen  in  the  long  gallery  of  the  C  .     h  has  always   upheld  the  tra- 

Miieo  Chiaramonti   at  the   Vatican,  ^ition    and   this  sculpture    has  been 

stating  that  it  was  sent  from  Egypt  by  regarded   with   peculiar    interest    by 

Dio8curu8,an  agent  of  Trajan,  ii  the  ecclesiastical  historians.    The  pedestal 

ninth  year  of  his  reign.  °^  the  column  was  added  by  Fontana, 

and  IS  not  well   proportioned  to  the 

Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus^  shaft.    The  height  of  the  entire  column 

commonly  called  the  Antonine  Column,  is  1 22  feet  8  inches,  including  the  base : 

in  the  Piazza  Colonna,   to  which  it  the  shaft  being  97  feet,  the  pedestal 

^re3  its  name.   This  column  was  long  25  feet  8  inches.    The  sb^ift,  vwclud- 

epufouaded  with  the  pilhr  represented  ing  its  bate  and  \,o^  (^exc\\xd:\ii^  \!ti« 
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pedestal  of  the  statue),  is  exactly  of 
the  same  height  as  that  of  Trajan, 
100  Roman  feet  (29*635  mkres  =  97t^ 
English) :  hence  the  name  of  Columna 
Centenaria,  given  to  it  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Adrastus  above  referred  to. 
The  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  11^  feet. 
The  pillar  is  composed  of  28  blocks  of 
white  marble.  On  the  summit  is  a 
statue  of  St.  Paul,  10  feet  high,  placed 
there  by  Sixtus  V.  The  interior  is  as- 
cended by  190  steps,  and  is  lighted  by 
42  openings  ;  it  has  frequently  suffered 
from  lightning,  attracted  by  the  bronze 
statue  on  its  summit.  It  is  supposed 
that  it  stood  in  the  same  forum  as 
the  Temple  of  Antoninus,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a  part  of  the 
modern  Piazza  and  the  Chigi  Palace. 

Column  of  Phocas. — Prior  to  1 81 3  this 
column  had  baffled  all  the  conjectures 
of  the  antiquaries,  as  noticed  by  Lord 
Byron — 

•*  TuUy  was  not  bo  eloquent  as  thou, 
Thou  nameless  column  with  a  buried  base." 

In  the  year  mentioned  it  was  ex- 
cavated to  the  pedestal,  when  an  in- 
scription was  found  showing  that 
it  was  erected  to  the  emperor  Pho- 
cas, by  Smaragdus  exarch  of  Italy, 
A.D.  608.  The  name  of  Phocas  had 
been  erased  by  Heraclius,  but  that  of 
Smaragdus  and  the  date  prove  that 
the  column  was  dedicated  to  him. 
The  pedestal  is  surrounded  by  4  flights 
of  steps  discovered  in  1816,  during  the 
excavations  made  at  the  cost  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Devonshire ;  the  construc- 
tion of  the  steps  indicates  the  lowest 
style  of  art,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  column  was  originally  taken  from 
some  ancient  edifice.  The  shaft  is 
composed  of  eight  pieces  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style ;  it  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  gilt  statue 
of  the  emperor  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated. At  the  base,  bordering  the  Sacra 
Via,  are  some  pedestals,  on  which 
probably  stood  other  honorary  columns 
or  statues. 

Column  of  Trajan^  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  historical  columns,  dedicated, 
as  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal  tells 


us,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  by  the 
Senate  and  Roman  people  (a.d.  114). 
For  17  centuries  this  noble  pillar  has 
been  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  art; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  architect  Apollodorus,  in  erecting 
such  a  monument  to  his  benefactor, 
created   at  the   same   time    the   most 
lasting  memorial  of  his  genius.    It  is 
composed  of  34  blocks  of  white  marble, 
9  of  which   form  the  basement,   and 
23  the   shaft ;    the   remaining   2   the 
torus  and  capital.     The  column  is  in 
excellent  proportion,  but  the  architec- 
ture is  mixed;   the  base  and  capital 
being  Tuscan,  the  shaft  Doric,  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  pedestal  Corinthian. 
The  pedestal  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
of  warlike  instruments,  shields,  and 
helmets;     and    bears    an    inscription 
supported  by  2   winged   figures.      A 
series    of   bas-reliefs    form    a   spiral 
round  the  shaft,   representing  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  emperor.    These  match- 
less sculptures  are    in  a   high   state 
of  preservation  and  in  the  best  style 
of  art.  They  constitute  a  perfect  study 
of  military  antiquities ;   indeed,  as  a 
record  of  costumes,  perhaps  no  ancient 
monument  which  has  been  preserved 
is  so  valuable.     The  bas-reliefs   are 
2   feet    high  in    the  lower  part,   in- 
creasing to  nearly  4  as  they  approach 
the  summit.     They  begin  with  a  re- 
presentation   of   the   passage  of  the 
Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  are 
carried  on  through  thesuccessiveevents 
of  the  Dacian  w^ars,  representing  the 
construction  of  fortresses,  attacks  on 
the  enemy,  the  emperor  addressing  his 
troops,  the  reception  of  ambassadors 
of  Decebalus  who  sue  for  peace,  and 
other  incidental  circumstances  of  the 
campaign.     All  these  details  will  be 
found  engraved  in  De'  Rossi's  work 
entitled  *  La  Colonna  Trajana  diseg- 
nata.'     The  nature  of  the  sculptures 
will    be    better    appreciated    by    the 
fact  that  they  contain  no  less   than 
2500  human  figures,  besides  a  great 
number    of    horses,    fortresses,    &c., 
than  by  any  minute  description.    In 
the   inteiioT  *\a  «.  «^vc^  ^\a«Q.'?^'fe>'5;  ^\ 
184  steps,  \\s\i\^ei.  \i^    '^^  «J&^^^^ 
leading  to  t\ie  sxiMs^^t,  oxv  ^\^0^  ^N.^ 
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a  colossal  statae  of  Trajan  holding  the 
gilded  globe  which  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  contained  his  ashes. 
This  globe  is  now  in  the  Hall  of 
Bronzes  at  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol 
(p.  253).  A  statue  of  St.  Peter  in  gilt 
brouze»  1 1  feet  hi^h,  was  placed  upon 
the  column  by  Sixtus  V.  about  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  when  the  feet 
of  Trajan*s  statue  are  said  to  haTe 
been  still  Tisible  upon  the  block  of 
marble  that  supported  it.  The  height 
of  the  shaft  is  100  Roman  feet,  97} 
English,  and  of  the  entire  column 
from  its  base,  exclusive  of  the  statue 
and  its  pedestal,  127 J  feet,  which  re- 
presents the  height  of  the  neck  of 
land  or  isthmus  which  united  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal  hills,  that 
was  cut  away  to  make  room  for 
the  Forum,  as  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  which  states  also 
that  the  column  was  dedicated  while 
Trajan  held  the  Tribunitian  power 
for  the  17th  time,  and  in  his  6th 
Consulate  : — senatvs  .  popvlvsqve  . 

BOMANV8 — IMP  .  CAESARI  .  DIVI  NER- 
VAE  F  .  NERVAE  —  TRAJANO  .  AVG  . 
GERM  .  DACICO  PONTIF — MAXIMO  .  TRIB. 
POT.  XVII.  IMP.  VI.  COS.  VI.  P.  P — AD 
DECLARANDVM  QUANTAE .  ALTITVDINIg 
— MONS  ET  LOCV8.  TANTW.  op^RIBUS.  SIT 

EOESTVS.  This  fixes  the  date  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Parthian  war 
(a.d.  1 1 4),  from  which  the  emperor  did 
not  live  to  return,  so  that  he  never 
saw  this  most  remarkable  monument  of 
his  reign  and  greatness.  The  ashes  of 
Trajan,  originally  placed  in  a  golden 
um,  were  deposited  by  his  successor 
Hadrian  under  the  column,  in  a  vault 
walled  up  in  1585  by  Sixtus  V. 


§  14.  Arches. 

*-4rc^  of  Constcmtme,  built  over  the 
road  (the  Via  Triumphalis,  the  mo- 
dem   Via    di   S.    Gregorio)  leading 


from  the  Coliseum  to  the  Via  Appia, 
in  the  valley  between  the  Ccelian  and 
Palatine,  to  commemorate  the  em- 
peror's victory  over  Maxentins,  as 
stated  on  the  inscription: — imp  cabs 

FL  CONSTANTINO  MAXIMO — ^P.F.  ATGY8- 
TO  .  8.P.Q.R. —  QVOD  IN8TINCTV  DIVI- 
NITATia  MENTIS* — MAGNITVDINE  CVM 
EXERCITV  8VOTAM  DE  TfRANNO  QTAM 
DE  OMNI  EIVS — ^FACTIONE  VNOTEMFOBB 
IV8TI8 — REMPVBUCAM  VLTV8  B9T  AE- 
MISARCVM   TRIVMPHIS  IN8IONEM  DICA- 

viT.  It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
monuments  of  Rome,  although  it  ex- 
hibits the  decline  of  art  and  is  com- 
posed of  fragments  taken  from  one  of 
the  arches  of  Trajan,  probably  from 
that  which  stood  on  the  Appian,  near 
the  Temple  of  Mars  (see  p.  351).  Some 
writers  have  considered  that  the  form 
and  proportions  of  the  arch  are  too  good 
for  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  re- 
garded it  as  the  Arch  of  Trajan, 
adapted  by  Constantine,  and  loaded 
with  additional  ornaments.  It  has  3 
archways,  with  4  fluted  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order  on  each  front; 
7  of  these  are  of  giallo  antico;  the 
8th  was  originally  of  the  same 
material,  but  it  was  taken  away  by 
Clement  VIII.  to  decorate  a  chapel 
in  the  Lateran.  On  the  attic  are  4 
bas-reliefs,  and  over  each  of  the  smaller 
arches  circular  medallions,  all  relating 
to  the  history  of  Trajan.  The  large 
reliefs  on  the  flanks  of  the  attic  and 
the  8  statues  of  the  Dacian  captives 
on  the  architrave  over  each  column, 
also  belonged  to  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
inferior  sculptures  of  Constantine  200 
years  later.  The  upper  reliefs  on  the 
front  facing  the  Coliseum  represent — 
1.  The  triumphal  entry  of  Trajan  into 
Rome — -the  temple  represented  on  the 
background  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Mars,  which  stood  outside  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  on  the  Via  Appia ;  2.  The  em- 

•  There  are  doubts  that  the  words  quod  in- 
ttinctu  divinUatis  mentu  were  on  the  original 
Inscription.  Venuti  and  Nibby,  from  the  state 
of  the  marble,  supposed  they  had  been  subse- 
quently added,  to  replace  Divis  Faventibus,  or 
Ifatu  Jovii  Opt.  Max.  This  idea  has,  however, 
been  combated  with  apparent  reason  by  Cav.  de 
R^aoi  oftAr  A  vArir  mmute  examiu&tlQU  ot  tlwi 
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peror  raising  a  recumbent  figure,  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  the  repairs  of  the 
Appian  Way,  or  of  the  Via  Trajana ;  3. 
His  distributing  food  to  the  people ;  4. 
The  emperor  on  a  chair  of  state,  while 
a  person,  supposed  to  be  Parthamasiris, 
king  of  Armenia,  is  brought  before 
him.  Some  of  these  reliefe  are  inte- 
resting as  showing  monuments  existing 
at  Rome  at  the  period,  such  as  the 
Rostra,  the  Basilica  Julia,  &c.  On 
the  southern  side  are  —  1.  Trajan 
crowning  Parthamaspates,  king  of 
Parthia ;  2.  The  discovery^  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Decebalus,  king  of  the 
Dacians ;  3.  The  emperor  haranguing 
his  soldiers;  4.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
Suovetaurilia.  On  the  flanks  of  the 
attic  are  the  2  reliefs  supposed  to 
have  formed  originally  a  single  sub- 
ject, the  victory  of  Trajan  over 
Decebalus,  amongst  the  finest  works 
of  the  whole.  The  circular  medal- 
lions over  the  small  arches  represent 
the  sports  of  the  chace  and  their 
attendant-  sacrifices.  The  works  of 
Constantine  do  not  harmonise  with 
these  beautiful  sculptures.  The  frieze 
which  encircles  the  middle  of  the 
arch  represents,  in  a  series  of  indif- 
ferent bas-reliefs,  military  processions 
and  various  events  in  the  life  of  the 
first  Christian  emperor.  On  the  flanks 
are  2  circular  medallions  represent- 
ing the  chariots  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
typifying  the  emperor's  dominion  over 
the  East  and  West.  The  figures  of 
Fame  over  the  arch;  the  bas-reliefs 
inside  the  larger  opening,  representing 
the  conquest  of  Verona  and  the  fall  of 
Maxentius ;  the  victories  on  the  pe- 
destals of  the  columns,  also  belong  to 
the  age  of  Constantine,  and  show  how 
much  sculpture  had  degenerated  even 
at  that  period.  Over  the  reliefs  on 
the  interior  of  the  great  arch  are 
the  words  fvndatori  qvietis.  li- 
BERATORi  VRBis :  the  formcr,  no  doubt, 
alludes  to  the  cessation  of  the  Chris- 
tian persecutions.  The  inscriptions 
voTis  X.  voTis  XX.  on  the  face  towards 
the  Coliseum  over  the  smaller  arches, 
and  SIC  x.  sic  xx.  in  the  same  posi- 
tion on  the  opposite  side,  refer  to  the 
practice  introduced  by  Augustus  of 
offering  up  vows  for  10  and  20  years 


for  the  preservation  of  the  empire. 
In  the  last  century  the  arch  was  par- 
tially buried.  Pius  VII.  excavated 
down  to  the  ancient  pavement;  and 
as  it  now  stands,  it  is,  with  all  the 
faults  of  its  details,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  best  preserved  monu- 
ments in  Rome,  which  it  owes  pro- 
bablv  to  its  having  been  dedicated  to 
the  first  Christian  sovereign. 

Arch  of  Dolahella  and  SilanuSy  on  the 
Cselian,  beyond  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo.  It  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Campus 
Martialis,  where  the  public  games  in 
honour  of  Mars  were  celebrated  when 
the  Campus  Martins  was  inundated  by 
the  Tiber.  It  is  a  single  arch  of 
travertine,  with  an  ancient  inscrip- 
tion, from  which  we  gather  that  it 
was  erected  by  the  consuls  P.  Cor- 
nelius Dolahella  and  Cains  Julius  Si- 
lanus  (a.d.  10).  Nero  availed  himself 
of  it  by  including  it  in  the  line  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct  to  the  Palatine. 
[A  shoi*t  way  beyond  this  arch,  going 
towards  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  is  a 
fine  mediaeval  arch,  surmounted  by  a 
canopy,  with  a  mosaic,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  architecture 
of  the  1 3th  century,  having  been  erected 
by  two  of  the  Cosimati.  It  formed  the 
entrance  to  a  monastery  attached  to  the 
church  of  8.  Tomasso  in  FormiSy  one  of 
the  Pointed  Gothic  entrances  to  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  adjoining  wall ;  the 
mosaic  represents  the  Saviour  seated 
between'  a  white  and  a  black  captive, 
the  religious  order  to  whom  the  con- 
vent ana  church  belonged  having  been 
instituted  for  the  redemption  of  persons 
in  slavery  J 

Arch  of  DrusuSj  on  the  Appian  Way, 
close  to  the  gate  of  S.  Sebastiano,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  triumphal  arches 
now  existing  in  Rome.  We  learn  from 
Suetonius  that  an  arch  was  erected 
on  the  Via  Appia  by  the  Senate  to 
Drusus,  the  father  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  the  youthful  concjueror  whom 
Horace  has  immortalized  in  two  mag- 
nificent o^tt%  ^i\i.  VI .  ^,  \^,  ^\.  %ft«^\ — 

"  VideT^  Bii«VVA»\\«^  *'?\r^'''^^^ .«  -tec.  — 
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It  is  a  single  arch,  built  ckieflT  of 
traTertine,  with  cornices  of  marble, 
and  2  marble  colonms  on  each  side, 
of  the  Composite  order.  Abore  the 
entablatore  the  remains  of  the  pedi- 
ment may  be  distinguished  among 
the  i^T*  and  weeds  which  now  clothe 
the  summit.  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
inscription.  Caracalla  included  the 
arch  in  the  line  of  the  aqueduct,  to 
couvev  water  to  his  Thermx,  of  which 
a  portion  remains ;  to  his  restorations 
belong  protiably  the  composite  columns 
and  decorations  now  on  it.  Coins  exist 
on  which  this  arch  is  represented  sur- 
mounted by  an  equestrian  statue  be- 
tween 2  military  trophies.  The  Porta 
di  S.  Sebastiano,  seen  in  perspective 
through  this  arch,  is  one  of  the  fa- 
vourite subjects  of  the  Roman  artists. 

Arch  of  Gallienns,  called  the  Arco  di 
San  Vito,  from  the  ch.  of  that  saint 
adjoining.  It  is  supposed  to  stand  upon 
the  site  of  the  Esquiline  gate  of  the 
Servian  Wall,  and  was  dedicated  to 
Gallienus  and  his  wife  Salonina,  by 
a  certain  Marcus  Aurelius  Victor,  a 
prefect  of  Rome  about  a.d.  260.  It  is  a 
simple  arch  of  travertine,  with  4  Cor- 
inthian pilasters  and  2  buttresses.  The 
inscription  on  the  frieze  is  more  than 
usually  characterized  by  the  falsehood 
of  the  flattery  which  was  applied  to 
this  most  profligate  of  emperors. 

Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons,  in  the 
Velabrum,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  open  space  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Forum  Boa- 
rium.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  numerous  arches  of  the 
same  kind  which  were  constructed  at 
the  junction  of  different  streets,  either 
as  places  of  shelter  or  as  covered  ex- 
changes. It  is  a  high  square  mass, 
pierced  in  each  front  with  a  large  arch, 
forming  a  vault  in  the  centre.  It  is 
constructed  with  the  utmost  solidity, 
and  the  base  is  composed  of  huge 
blocks  of  white  marble,  which,  from 
the  existence  of  bas-reliefs  on  their 
inverted  surfaces,  evidently  belonged 
to  earlier  edifices.  The  fronts  are 
hollowed  into  niches  intended  to  re- 
ce/vff  statues,  and  separated  by  small 


stinii]yT  pilasters.  Each  froot  is  54  feet 
in  length.  All  the  pr(^>orti<Hi8  and 
details  are  in  a  degenerate  style  of  art. 
It  has  been  gener^dly  attributed  to  the 
age  of  Septimins  Severus,  although  by 
some  it  has  been  referred  to  as  late 
a  period  as  that  of  Constantine.  On 
the  summit  are  some  remains  of 
massive  brickwork,  the  ruins  of  a 
fortress  erected  npon  the  arch  by  the 
Frangipanis  in  the  middle  ages. 

Arch  of  Septimi'ts  Serents,  in  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  Fomm  Romannm, 
erected  a.d.  205,  by  the  Senate  and 
people,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  and  of 
his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  to  com- 
memorate their  conquests  of  the  Par- 
thians  and  Persians.  It  is  constructed 
entirely  of  white  marble,  and  con- 
sists of  1  central  and  2  lateral  arches, 
with  transverse  ones  in  the  flanks. 
On  the  summit,  as  may  be  seen  on 
coins  of  both  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
stood  a  car  drawn  by  6  horses 
abreast,  containing  the  statues  of  the 
emperor  and  his  sons.  Elach  front 
has  4  columns  of  the  Composite  order, 
and  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  representing 
different  events  of  their  Oriental  wars. 
Although  these  sculptures  are  of  in- 
different execution,  they  exhibit  some 
curious  details  of  military  life.  They 
represent  harangues,  sieges,  the  ar- 
rangement of  camps,  the  assault  with 
the  battering-ram,  and  the  submission 
of  the  captives.  On  the  side  towards 
the  Forum  we  recognise  the  emperor 
addressing  his  troops,  the  taking  of 
Carrha,  the  siege  of  Nisibis  and  the 
flight  of  its  king.  On  the  rt.  of  the 
arch  the  emperor  is  seen  receiving  the 
king  of  Armenia  and  another  prince, 
who  comes  to  offer  assistance ;  in  the 
lower  part  the  battering-ram  is  seen  at 
work.  On  the  front  facing  the  Capitol, 
the  sculptures  on  the  rt.  represent  m  the 
upper  part  another  harangue,  and  in 
the  lower  portion  the  siege  of  Atra. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  opposite  comr 
partment  we  see  the  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  capture  of  Ctesiphon  ; 
in  the  lower,  the  submission  of  an 
Arab  chief,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  flight  of  Artabanus.  In  one 
of  the  piers  is  a  staiicas^  ol  t>Q  ste^* 
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leading  to  the  top.  In  the  lengthy 
inscription  on  the  attic  we  may  easily 
recognise  the  erasure  made  by  Cara- 
calla  of  the  name  of  his  brother  Geta, 
after  he  put  him  to  death  a.d.  21 2.  The 
words  added  are,  optimis  fortissi- 
MiSQVE  PRiNCiPiBvs,  in  the  4th  line,  in 

lieu  of  p.  SEPT.  LVC  .  FIL  GET^  .  NOBI- 

Liss.  CiESARi,  which  has  been  made 
out,  on  examining  carefully  the  effaced 
portion  and  the  marks  of  the  holes 
in  it  by  which  the  bronze  letters  of 
this  part  of  the  inscription  were  ori- 
ginally inserted.  The  arch  was  half- 
buried  when  Pius  VII.  commenced 
his  excavations  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  In  1803  it  was 
laid  open  to  its  base,  when  an  ancient 
pavement  was  discovered,  probably  of 
the  middle  ages,  being  much  above  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  arch,  and  to- 
tally unconnected  with  the  ascent  to 
the  Capitol  by  the  Clivus  Capitolinus, 
which  passed  some  yards  further  on 
the  1.,  as  it  was  once  supposed  to  be. 

Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the  Vela- 
hrnm^  also  called  the  Arcus  Argentarius, 
Arch  of  the  Silversmiths,  situated  close 
to  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro. 
The  inscription  on  it  shows  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  silversmiths  {Argentarii) 
and  merchants  of  the  Forum  Boarium 
to  Septimius  Severus,  his  wife  Julia 
Pia,  and  their  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta, 
but  the  name  of  the  latter  was  removed 
also  here  after  his  murder  by  Cara- 
calla. As  in  the  other  arch  of  this  em- 
peror in  the  Forum,  the  line  occupied 
by  the  name  of  Geta  and  his  titles  has 
been  replaced  by  the  words  fortissimo 
FELicissiMOQVE  PRiNCiPi.  TMs  arch 
consists  of  a  mere  square  aperture, 
formed  by  a  straight  lintel  or  entablature 
supported  on  broad  pilasters  of  the 
Composite  order.  The  front  is  of 
marble ;  the  basement  and  cornice  at 
the  back  are  of  travertine.  The  pi- 
lasters are  loaded  with  ornaments  and 
military  trophies;  the  other  reliefs 
represent  various  sacrificial  instru- 
ments and  two  persons  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing.  Some  of  the  decorations 
are  elaborate,  but  the  style  and  exe- 
cntion  of  the  whole  indicate  the 
decline  of  art.     The  inscription  is  of 


importance,  as  confirming  the  site  of 
the  Forum  Boarium,  since  it  states 
that  the  persons  who  erected  it  lived 
on   the  spot  (argentarii   et  nego- 

TIANTES  BOARII  HUJUS  LOCI  QUI  IN- 
VEHENT  DEVOTI  NVMINI  FORVM).      The 

arch  probably  stood  across  a  street 
leading  from  the  Forum  Boarium  to 
the  Vicus  Jugarius  and  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  hill. 

''Arch  of  Titits,  erected  by  the  Senate 
and  people  in  honour  of  Titus,  to  com- 
memorate the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
It  stands  on  the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  or 
highest  point  of  the  Via  Sacra.  It  is 
the  most  elegant  of  all  the  triumphal 
arches,  and  as  a  record  of  Scripture 
history  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ruin  in  Rome.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  arch  of  white  marble, 
with  fluted  columns  of  the  Composite 
order  on  each  side.  In  the  time  of 
Pius  VII.  it  was  falling  into  ruin, 
and  would  have  perished  but  for  the 
judicious  restorations  then  made.  It 
is  easy  to  distinguish  these  modem 
additions,  which  are  in  travertine, 
from  the  ancient  portion.  The  front 
towards  the  Forum  has  suffered  more 
than  the  other,  and  has  preserved 
only  a  portion  of  the  basement,  and 
about  half  of  the  columns,  with  the 
mutilated  figures  of  Victories  over  the 
arch.  On  the  side  facing  the  Coliseum 
the  columns  are  more  perfect,  and 
nearly  all  the  cornice  and  the  attic  are 
in  tolerable  preservation.  The  sculp- 
tures of  the  frieze  represent  a  proces- 
sion of  warriors  leading  oxen  to  the 
sacrifice ;  on  the  keystone  is  the  figure 
of  a  Roman  warrior,  nearly  entire. 
On  the  attic  is  the  original  inscription, 
finely  cut,  showing  by  the  introduction 
of  the  word  "  divo"  that  it  was  erected 
after  the  death  of  Titus,  and  without 
doubt  by  his  successor  Domitian :  sena- 
TVS  •  popvlvsqve  .  romanvs  —  DIVO  • 

TITO  .  DIVI  .  VESPASIANI  .  F  — VESPA- 

81  AND  .  AVGV8TO.  The  bas-relicfs  on 
the  piers  under  the  arch  are  highly 
interesting.  On  one  side  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  «L  ^TOC.e^S>%\WV  \i<KaXVft%  ^C^*^ 

spoils  ixom  V\ie  'Ycvtt^\^  ^1  ^^xxv%s\'eav^ 
among  ^\Ac\i  m^^  ^xa\\.\^^  ^^^^NgK^^; 
the  goUeu  X^\>\^,  ^^^  ^^-^^^  ^^^ 
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and  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of 
massive  gold,  which  fell  into  the  Tiber 
from  the  Milvian  bridge  during  the 
flight  of  Maxentius,  after  his  defeat 
by  Constantine  on  the  Via  Flaminia. 
The  size  of  this  candlestick,  as  here 
represented,   appears  to  be  nearly  a 
man's  height:    so  that  both  in  size 
and  form  these  bas-reliefs  perfectly 
correspond   with  the    description    of 
Josephus,  and  are  the  only  authentic 
representations  of  these  sacred  objects. 
On  the  other  pier  the  emperor  is  repre- 
sented crowned  by  Victory  in  his  tri- 
umphal car,   drawn   by  four  horses, 
and  surrounded  by  Romans  carrying 
the  fasces.    The  vault  of  the  arch  is 
richly  ornamented  with  sunk  panels 
and  roses ;  in  the  centre  is  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  divinization  of  Titus. 
The  rising  ground  on  which  the  Arch 
of  Titus  stands  formed  in  ancient  times' 
that  part  of  the  Vdia  which  connected 
the  Palatine  with  the  Carinse  and  the 
Esquiline  about  the  TordeiConti;  near 
it  some  topographers  place  the  House 
of  Numa,  and  the  Porta  Mugonia  of 
the  walls  of  Bomulus. 


§  15.  Baths — THEBMiE. 

Baths  of  Agrippa,  erected  b.c.  24, 
In  the  Campus  Martius,  behind  the 
Pantheon,  and  bequeathed  by  Agrippa 
to  the  Roman  people.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  extended  as  far  as 
the  Via  delle  Stimate,  and  to  have  been 
bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  street  of 
the  Torre  Argentina  and  by  the  Via  del 
GesO,  occupying  a  space  of  about  900 
feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  950  from  E.  to 
W,  They  contained  the  famous  bronze 
statue  by  Lysippus,  representing  the 
youth  undressing,  called  the  Apoxy- 
omenos,  which  Tiberias  removed  to 
■bJs  palace,  but  was  obliged-  sabse- 
'^aeatljr  to  restore,  ia  order  to  appease 


the  clamours  of  the  people.  Consider- 
able remains  of  these  baths  have  been 
found  in  the  rear  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
particularly  in  the  sacristy.  The  Pan- 
theon, dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor 
and  several  other  divinities,  has  been 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  have 
originally  served  as  the  hall  of  entrance 
to  the  baths.  The  largest  portion  of 
these  baths  now  existing,  after  the 
Pantheon  itself,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Via  deir  Arco  della  Ciambella;  it  is 
a  portion  of  a  circular  hall,  which 
antiquaries  suppose  to  have  been  the 
Laconicum  or  Calidanum,  Attached  to 
the  Thermae  were  extensive  gardens 
and  an  artificial  lake,  the  Stagnum 
Agrippce,  which  occupied  the  site  near 
the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 

BatJis  of  Caracalla,  or  Thermae  An- 
toninse,  situated  in  the  level  space  be- 
tween the  Via  Appia  and  the  N.E. 
declivity  of  the  Aventine.  They  are 
the  most  perfect  of  all  similar  edifices 
in  Rome,  and  occupy  an  area  of 
140,000  square  yards,  or  nearly  of  a 
mile  in  circuit.  They  were  commenced 
by  Caracalla  about  a.d.  212,  enlarged 
by  Elagabalus,  and  completed  by  his 
successor  Alexander  Severus.  Accord- 
ing to  Olimpidorus,  they  could  accom- 
modate 1 600  bathers  at  a  time.  As  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  visitor  to  un- 
derstand from  a  simple  description  the 
disposition  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  extensive  ruin,  we  have  had  a 
ground-plan  of  them  engraved  on  the 
map  of  Rome  which  accompanies  this 
volume,  to  enable  him  to  follow  us 
in  the  following  details.  The  baths 
properly  speaking  occupied  an  oblong 
rectangular  space  720  feet  long  by 
375  feet  wide,  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
sc^uare  enclosure,  surrounded  by  por- 
ticos, gardens,  a  stadium,  and  a  large 
reservoir,  into  which  the  Antonine 
Aqueduct,  carried  from  the  Claudian 
over  the  Arch  of  Drusus,  emptied  itself; 
in  front  of  this  enclosure  ran  the  Via 
Nova,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Rome  during  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines;  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Baths  was  from  it,  or  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  Via  Appia,  \\ie  xdo^etiiNK^k 
di  San  Sebastiano,    X^s  «i.\^  exA.m^\^  <^1 
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Koman  magnificence,  if  we  except  the 
Coliseum,  there  are  no  ruins  that  leave 
on  the  mind  a  stronger  impression 
than  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  We  will 
suppose  the  visitor  entering  by  the 
lane  which  strikes  o^  from  the  Via 
Appia,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Marrana  stream :  the  gate  opens  into 
an  oblong  hall  of  great  magnitude  {a), 
having  on  one  side  a  circular  tribune  (6), 
which  retains  a  part  of  its  ancient 
stucco.  This  hall,  which  has  a  similar 
one  (a)  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  baths,  was  richly  paved  in  mosaic, 
especially  the  tribune.  Opening  out 
of  this  hall,  which  was  surrounded 
with  porticos,  and  destined  probably 
for  gladiatorial  exercises,  we  enter 
a  large  oblong  apartment  (c)  called 
the  Pinacotheca,  and  corresponding 
in  some  degree  to  that  bearing  the 
same  name  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian : 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  served  as 
the  Cella  Calidarxa,  from  the  openings 
which  may  be  seen  for  vapour- 
conduits  in  the  floor.  On  the  right 
of  this  hall  is  a  vast  circular  edifice, 
the  Laconicum,  a  kind  of  gigantic 
vapour-bath,  which  had  in  the  centre 
a  large  basin  for  cold  water.  This 
Laconicum  (e)  was  surrounded  by 
chambers.  To  the  1.  of  the  Cella 
Calidaria  is  another  oblong  apartment 
(d),  but  at  a  lower  level;  this  was 
probably  the  Cella  Frigidaria,  and  by 
the  best  authorities  is  identified  as  the 
Cella  Solearis  described  by  Spartian. 
The  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  Cella  as  a  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture, states  that  the  roof  was  flat, 
supported  by  bars  of  brass,  interwoven 
like  the  straps  of  a  Roman  sandal. 
The  Cella  Calidaria  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  halls  in 
the  Thermse:  it  was  surrounded  by 
columns  of  grey  granite,  as  we  now 
see  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian, 
the  last  of  which  was  removed  in  the 
16th  centy.  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  to 
support  the  statue  of  Justice  in  the 
Piazza  di  Sta.  Trinita  at  Florence.  Be- 
yond the  Cella  Calidaria,  and  forming 
the  S.E.  portion  of  the  rectangle  of  the 
Antonine  Thermee,  is  a  second  hall  (a), 
MJmUar  to  that  by  -which  we  entered. 


* 


Considerable  excavations  have  been 
made  here  of  late  years,  particularly 
at  the  expense  of  the  late  Count  Velo 
of  Vicenza,  and  large  portions  of  the 
pavement  in  mosaic  laid  bare;  this 
pavement,  chiefly  of  a  fish-scale  form, 
is  very  beautiful,  and  formed  of  pieces 
of  red  and  green  porphyry  and  white 
marble.  The  mosaics  of  the  Athletes  in 
the  Lateran  Museum  were  also  found 
here  (see  p.  266).  The  roof,  which  has 
long  since  fallen  in,  was  also  covered 
with  white  and  black  mosaic,  as  may 
be  seen  on  many  of  the  huge  fragments 
lying  about.  Occupying  the  space  be- 
tween the  baths  and  the  Aventine  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Arena  (/), 
now  a  vineyard,  behind  which  was  the 
Theatridium  (y),  and  still  higher  up  the 
reservoir  (A)  for  the  water  to  supply 
the  Thermaj. 

A  convenient  staircase  leads  up 
one  of  the  massive  pillars  of  the 
Cella  Calidaria  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, from  which  there  is  a  splendid 
view,  not  only  over  the  mass  oi  ruins, 
but  the  Campagna,  with  its  aque- 
ducts, and  the  Alban  hills  beyond ;  we 
also  see  from  here  numerous  channels 
for  carrying  the  water  from  the  roof. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
connected  with  these  baths  is  the 
discovery  of  many  precious  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture,  which  now  en- 
rich the  Italian  museums,  and  at 
the  same  time  attest  the  splendour  of 
this  majestic  edifice.  Among  these 
are  the  Farnese  Hercules,  the  colossal 
Flora,  and  the  Toro  Farnese,  disco- 
vered in  the  16th  century,  and  now 
in  the  museum  at  Naples ;  the  Atreus 
and  Thyestes,  the  two  gladiators,  the 
Venus  Callipvge,  the  urns  in  green 
basalt  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
the  granite  basins  in  the  Piazza 
Farnese,  with  numerous  bas-reliefs, 
cameos,  bronzes,  medals,  and  other 
treasures,  most  of  which  have  been 
lost  to  Rome  with  the  other  property 
of  the  Farnese  family.  The  baths  are 
described  by  contemporary  historians 
as  the  most  magnificent  edifice  of 
Rome.  They  axe  ^w^^«»^^  ^  \i».x^ 
been  toVexaXAy  eo^^vc^  \».  ^^  "^"^ J^^. 
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in  537  rendered  these  and  the  other 
ThcrmiD  completely  useless.  From 
that  time  they  fell  rapidly  into  ruin. 
It  i  related  that,  when  the  granite 
oolumns  of  the  (;reat  Hall  were  re- 
moved, the  n.ofs  fell  in  with  so  fear- 
ful a  eoiieussion  that  the  inhahitants 
of  Uome  thought  it  was  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  Those  extensive  ruins 
were  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  poet 
Shelley.  In  the  preface  to  the  *  Pro- 
metheus Unhound*  he  says,  "This 
poem  was  cliierty  written  upon  the 
mountainous  ruins  of  the  haths  of 
Caracalla,  anmug  the  tlowerj-  glades 
and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming 
trees  which  are  extended  in  ever- 
winding  labyrinths  upon  its  immense 
platforms  and  dizzy  arches  suspended 
in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of 
Rome,  and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous 
awakening  spring  in  that  divinest 
climate,  and  the  new  life  with  which 
it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxi- 
cation, were  the  inspiration  of  the 
drama."  The  ruins  on  either  side  of 
the  quadrangle  formed  by  the  baths 
were,  towards  the  Via  Appia,  parts  of 
the  portico  with  Mhich  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Aventine  behind,  of  the  reservoir  into 
which  the  aqueduct  emptied  its  waters 
for  the  supply  of  the  thermic. 

Baths  of  Constioitine^  on  the  summit 
of  the  Quirinal,  extending  over  the 
ground  now  covered  by  the  Consulta, 
the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  and  the  Villa 
Aldobrandini.  They  were  erected 
about  A.D.  326,  and,  according  to  an 
inscription  in  the  Rospigliosi  Palace, 
were  restored  by  Petronius  Perpenna, 
a  pnefect  of  the  city,  in  the  4th 
centy.,  after  they  had  been  long 
neglected.  Considerable  remains  oi 
them  existed  until  the  1 6th,  when 
they  were  removed  by  Paul  V.  to  build 
the  Rospigliosi  Palace.  The  most 
interesting  parts  now  remaining  are 
some  bas-reliefs,  busts,  inscriptions, 
and  statues,  collected  together  in 
the  Casino  of  the  Rospigliosi  palace, 
-  nearly  all  of  which  were  found  here. 
In  the  time  of  Clement  XII.  tlie  re- 
mains of  a  portico,  painted  with  his- 
torical subjects,  and  an  ornamented 


ceiling,  were  discovered.  The  well- 
known  colossal  horses  before  the  Qni- 
rinal  palace,  and  the  statues  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Tiber  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  Palace  of  the 
S<*nator  at  the  Capitol,  were  discovered 
among  their  ruins. 

liiiths  of  Diocletian  J  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Quirinal  and  Yinunai 
hills.  These  magnificent  Therms  were 
begun  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
about  A.D.  302,  and  finished  by  Constan- 
tius  and  Maximinus.  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
martyrologists,  that  40,000  Chrisdaas 
were  employed  upon  the  works,  and 
it  is  added  that  some  bricks  have  been 
found  bearing  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  tradition 
led  to  the  consecration  of  the  ruins, 
and  that  we  are  indebted  to  this  for  the 
preser\'ation  of  the  finest  hall  which 
has  been  preserved  from  ancient  times. 
The  Thermse  were  of  immense  size,  co- 
vering a  space  of  150,000  square  yds.; 
and  capable  of  furnishing  double 
the  number  of  baths  which  those  of 
Caracalla,  then  the  largest  in  Rome, 
could,  or  upwards  of  3200 ;  the  ruins, 
with  the  buildings  surrounding  them, 
cover  an  area  nearly  a  mile  in  cir-. 
cuit,  including  all  the  space  at  pre- 
sent occupied  by  the  Piazza  di  Termini, 
the  Carthusian  convent  and  its  gardens, 
the  convent  and  gardens  of  San  Ber- 
nardo, the  public  granaries,  and  prisons. 
The  buildings  occupied  a  rectangular 
space,  having  in  front  a  semicircular 
Theatridium,  with  two  circular  halls  at 
the  angles,  which  opened  into  the  area, 
but  the  use  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Both  of  these  latter  still 
exist:  one  forms  the  modem  ch.  of 
San  Bernardo;  the  other,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  dei  Strozzi,  is  much 
dilapidated  and  has  been  converted  into 
a  public  granary.  Between  them  was  the 
semicircular  Theatridium,  the  remains 
of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Bemardine  monks.  Between 
this  and  the  two  circular  halls  just 
described  is  the  supposed  site  of  the 
Libraries,  to  which  the  literary  col- 
lections of  the  Ulpian  Basilica  had 
been  removed.     Tloie  maAn  ^otXaoh  oi 
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the  ThettnflB,  properly  speaking,   ap- 
pears to  have  formed  an  oblong  square 
m  the  centre  of  the  area.    The  prin- 
cipal entrances  were  on  the  N.  and  S., 
opening  from   the  streets  leading  to 
the  Porta  Virainalis  and  Porta  CoUina. 
The  great  central  hall,  called  fornjerly 
the   Pinacotheca,   but  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  Cella  Calidaria,  was 
converted  by  Michel  Angelo  into  the 
noble  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli. 
By  including  the  circular  vestibule  at 
the  entrance,  and  adding  the  tribune 
which   stands    opposite,    Michel  An- 
gelo was  enabled  to  convert  the  whole 
edifice  into  a  Christian  temple  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross.     The  vaulted 
roof   still   retains  the  metallic    rings 
to  which  the  ancient  lamps  were  sus- 
pended, and   8   massive  columns    of 
Egyptian     granite    are    standing    in 
their  original  position.     This  church, 
although  considerably  altered,  as  we 
shall  see,  by  Vanvitelli,    ui  the  last 
century,  is  still  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing edifices  in  Rome.  (See  p.  161.) 
The  ornaments  of  the  baths  and  the 
style  of  the  whole  building  indicate 
the  decline  of  art:    the  columns  did 
not    support     the     continuous     hori- 
zontal  entablature    of   more    ancient 
buildings,   but  sustained  a  series   of 
lofty  arches  resembling  the  basilicas 
of  later  times.     In  this    respect  the 
modem  ch.    has  a  great  advantage. 
**  Michael  Angelo,"  says  Forsyth,  "  in 
reforming   the   rude  magnificence  of 
Diocletian,  has  preserved  the  simpli- 
city and  the  proportions  of  the  original, 
has  given  a  monumental  importance 
to  each  of  its  great  columns,  restored 
their  capitals,    and   made  one  noble 
entablature  pervade  the  whole  cross." 
Behind  this  hall  was  the  Natatio,  now 
partly  occupied  by  the  tribune  of  the  ch., 
and  farther  back  still  by  the  cloisters  of 
the  adjoining  convent.    In  the  gardens 
of  the  latter  are  some  additional  ruins, 
consisting  chiefly  of  large  masses  of 
brickwork :   some  of  these  still  retain 
part  of  their  vaulted  ceiling,  and  are 
apparently  the  remains  of  halls  whose 
arches   must  have  been  of  immense 
span.    In  the  grounds  of  the  railway 
station^  are    the   traces    of  a   large 
reservoir    which,  received    from     an 


aqueduct  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
Thermae. 

Baths  of  Nero  and  Alexander  Severus. 
— There  is  some  contradiction  between 
the  Regionaries  and  the  other  ancient 
authorities  on  the    subject    of   these 
baths ;  some  distinctly  affirming  that 
they  are  identical,  and  others  stating 
that  the  Baths  of  Severus  were  near 
those  of  Nero.    The  only  way  of  solv- 
ing the    difficulty  appears   to  be  by 
supposing  that   the  baths  of  Sevems 
were  an  addition   to   those  of  Nero, 
as  the  latter  were  probably  to  those 
of   Agrippa.      They    seem    to    have 
stood  between  the  church  of  S.  Eus- 
tachio,  the  Piazza  Navona,  the  Piazza 
Madam  a,    and    the    Pantheon.      The 
ch.  of  S.  Luigi  de*  Francesi  is  built  on 
a  part  of  them.    The  Baths  of  Nero, 
according  to  Eusebius,  were  built  a.d. 
65;   those  of  Alexander  Severus,  on 
the  same  authority,   about  a.d.   229. 
Considerable  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered at  various  times  under   the 
Piazza   Navona,   the   Palazzo  Giusti- 
niani,  and  the  Palazzo  Madama.    The 
ch.  of  S.  Salvatore  in  Thermisj  near  the 
latter,  also  identifies  the  site.      The 
only  remains  now  visible  is  the  hemi- 
cycle,  which  exists  in  the  stable  of 
an  inn  in  the  Piazza  Rondanini.     The 
2  columns  added  to  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  by  Alexander  VII.  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  from  these 
baths. 


*  Baths  of  Titus,  on  the  Esquiline, 
overlooking  the  northern  side  of  the 
Coliseum.  It  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  make  any  description  of  these 
ruins  intelligible  to  the  stranger  with- 
out first  apprising  him  that  consider- 
able portions  of  the  existing  buildings, 
and  especially  those  now  the  most  in- 
teresting from  their  arabesque  paintings, 
are  undoubtedly  anterior  to  the  age  of 
Titus.  It  is  well  known  that  the  house 
and  gardens  of  Maecenas  spread  over 
the  part  of  the  Esquiline  which  faces 
the  Coliseum,  and  that  the  site  was 
subsequently  occw^iv^^V^  ^^'w\.'5?l*0c«i 
Palace  ot  ^wo.  \ia.  ^^  <s.Q\x'eXT>aRJvx^\i 
of  tliU  lie^  ^^v^^^  ^^^^  v^0.x^^ 
the  T^iWa  oi  ^w«^^^%  v^^^'^^^ 
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is  possible  that  even  some  of  the 
lower  oarts  of  the  chambers  now 
visible  belonged  to  the  dwellings  of  that 
celebrated  personage.  When  Titus 
(a.d.  80)  constructed  his  baths  upon 
this  site,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
buildings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
erected  vaults  and  walls  in  the  apart- 
ments in  order  to  form  a  substruction 
for  his  baths,  which  consequently  lie 
directly  over  the  more  ancient  con- 
structions. Domitian,  Trajan,  and 
other  emperors,  enlarged  or  altered 
the  design  towards  the  N.E.,  but  the 
ruins  are  scattered  over  so  many  vine- 
yards that  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish their  additions  with  any  degree 
of  precision.  The  Baths  of  Titus, 
which  were  constructed,  as  we  know 
from  contemporary  historians,  with 
great  haste,  are  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  space  between  the  Via 
Polveriera  and  the  high  road  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Coliseum,  and 
covered  an  area  of  about  1160  ft.  by 
850.  Those  of  Trajan,  begun  by  Do- 
mitian, extended  in  the  direction  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  occupied  an  area  of  600  ft.  by  500. 
The  crypt  under  the  ch.  ofSanMartino 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
these  baths.  One  of  the  hemicycles  was 
converted  by  the  French  into  a  powder 
magazine  (Polveriera),  which  gives 
name  to  the  adjoining  street.  The 
other  hemicycle  forms  with  the  adja- 
cent vaults  a  kind  of  terrace,  from 
which  the  best  view  of  the  ruins  is 
obtained.  On  the  side  nearest  the 
Coliseum  are  the  ruins  of  a  semicir- 
cular theatre,  with  some  remains  of 
seats.  The  chambers  of  the  Palace  of 
Nero  lie  under  the  baths  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  and  are  divided  by 
walls  and  vaults,  and  were  probably 
the  dwellings  of  the  imperial  palace, 
one  set  opening  to  the  S.  and  the  other 
to  the  N.  Among  the  more  ancient 
remains  a  large  oblong  square,  ori- 
ginally forming  an  open  court,  may 
be  traced ;  it  was  apparently  sur- 
rounded on  3  sides  b^  columns,  the 
places  of  some  of  which  can  still  be 
made  out.  The  ruins  of  the  fountain 
wlijcb  occupied  the  centre  are  also 
visible.    Further  on  are  a  hatb- 


and another  hall,  with  a  niche  and 
pedestal  for  a  statue,  where  it  is  said 
the    Meleager  of  the  Vatican  stood. 
Opening    upon    this,    and    extending 
along  one  of   the  longest  sides,  are 
the  principal  apartments.    The  largest 
is  opposite  the  fountain ;  one  of  those 
at  the  side    is    pointed    out  by  the 
ciceroni  as  the  place  where  the  Lao- 
coon  was  discovered  in  the   pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.,  although  it  is  proved 
on  the  clearest  evidence  that  it  was 
found  in  the  Vigna  de*  Fredis,  between 
the  Sette  Sale  and  S.  M.   Maggiore. 
The  walls  still  retain  their    ancient 
stucco,   and  are  beautifully   painted. 
It    is  generally  supposed   that  these 
chambers  belonged  to  the  Palace  of 
Nero,  erected  on  that  of  Maecenas,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  in  which  case 
the  tomb  of  Horace  could  not  have  been 
far  distant,  as  we  know  on  the  authority 
of  Suetonius  that  among  the  ruins  of  his 
patron's  villa  was  the  last  resting-place 
of  the  poet.    On  the  northern  side  of 
these  chambers  runs  a  long  corridor, 
a  kind  of  crypto-porticus,  discovered  in 
1813.    It  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
painted  ceiling,  the  colours  of  which  are 
still  vivid,  though  the  walls  are  damp, 
the  whole  corridor  a  few  years  back 
having  been  partly  filled  with  earth. 
These  interesting  works  are  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  ancient  paintings 
which  have  been  preserved  in  Rome ; 
they  represent  arabesques  of  flowers, 
biras,  and  animals,  all  of  which  exhibit 
the  most  graceful  outline  and  remark- 
able facility  of  design.     One  of  the 
curiosities  in  this  corridor  is  a  paint- 
ing,  now   almost  efiaced,    represent- 
ing 2^^nakes  with   a  basin  between 
them;   the    inscription    explains    the 
meaning  of  this  mystic  emblem,  and 
conveys  in  unambiguous  language  the 
caution  implied  by   the  "commit  no 
nuisance"  at  the  corners  of  our  streets 
at  home.     A  room  bears  the  name  of 
Rhea  Sylvia,  from  the  painting  on  the 
vault  representing  the   Birth  of  Ro- 
mulus.   In  excavating,  a  small  chapel, 
dedicated  to  S.  Felicita,  was  discovered 
near  the  modem  entrance  to  the  Camere 
Esquiline,  the  name  by  which  those  now 
subterranean  hslU  axe  ^^^goaX;^^.    \\ 
* "  supposed  \o  bave'bQeu'Q&^  ioT  Oin&- 
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tian  worship  as  early  as  the  6th  cent^. ; 
on  the  wall  was  found  a  Christian 
calendar,  which  has  been  engrayed  by 
De  Romanis.  Many  of  the  other  apart- 
ments  retain  traces  of  very  rich  deco- 
rations, but  the  ruins  are  so  confused 
that  no  very  intelligible  plan  has  been 
yet  made  out  of  them.  The  French 
nave  been  erroneously  supposed  to 
deserve  the  credit  of  making  known 
the  existence  of  these  baths;  they 
certainly  merit  great  praise  for  clear- 
ing out  many  of  the  chambers,  and 
for  rendering  them  accessible,  as 
they  now  are,  to  visitors,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 
part  had  been  accessible  for  cen- 
turies. In  the  time  of  Leo,  X. 
some  excavations  were  made  which 
brought  to  light  the  frescoes  of  the 
corridors.  Vasari  mentions  this  fact 
in  his  Life  of  Giovanni  da  Udine, 
and  states  that  Giovanni  and  Ra- 
phael were  so  much  pleased  with 
the  paintings,  that  they  studied  and 
copied  them  for  the  Loggie  of  the  Va- 
tican. The  unworthy  story  which 
attributes  to  the  jealousy  of  Raphael 
the  filling  up  of  the  chambers  after  he 
had  copied  the  paintings,  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  slightest  authority,  and 
is  indeed  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
the  great  painter,  who  was  too  enthu- 
siastic an  antiquary  to  have  even  sug- 
gested their  concealment,  proposed  a 
plan  to  Leo  X.  for  a  complete  survey 
and  restoration  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
chambers  and  the  paintings  are  de- 
scribed by  several  writers  of  the  1 7th 
century,  and  it  was  even  later  than 
this  that  they  were  filled  up  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  their  becoming 
a  shelter  for  banditti;  in  1776  they 
were  again  partially  opened  by  Mirri, 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  paint- 
ings; and  in  1813  the  whole  site  was 
cleared  as  we  now  see  it,  when  Roma- 
nis* work  entitled  *  Le  Camere  Esqui- 
line'  was  published.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  interesting  fragments  still 
remain  buried  under  the  accumulations 
of  soil. 

To  the  E.  and  at  a  short  distance  from 

the  baths  is  the  ruin  called  the  Sette 

Sa/e,  a  massive  building  of  2  stories, 

one  of  which  is  still  buried,  it  was 


probably  a  reservoir  connected  with 
the  Thermae.  The  arrangement  of  the 
interior  is  peculiar ;  it  is  divided  into 
9  parallel  compartments  by  8  walls. 
These  compartments  communicate  by 
4  arched  apertures,  placed  so  as  to  al- 
ternate with  each  other,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the 
outer  walls.  This  arrangement  allows 
the  spectator,  standing  in  the  first 
chamber,  to  look  through  all  of  them 
at  once  in  an  oblique  direction.  The 
length  of  the  central  compartment 
is  stated  by  Nibby  to  be  40  feet,  the 
height  9  feet,  and  the  breadth  13  feet. 
The  walls  still  retain  the  incrustation 
formed  by  deposits  from  the  water. 
Near  the  Sette  Sale  is  a  high  brick 
ruin,  with  2  rows  of  niches  for  sta- 
tues; it  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  palace  of  Titus,  but  no- 
thing whatever  is  known  which  will 
enable  us  to  identify  it.  The  same 
observation,  indeed,  may  be  applied  to 
all  the  masses  of  brickwork  behind  the 
Camere  Esquiline,  extending  towards 
San  Martino  ai  Monti,  and  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  although  it  is  probable  they 
belone  to  the  successive  constructions 
raised  by  Domitian  and  Trajan,  to  ex- 
tend the  original  Thermae  of  the  con- 
queror of  Jerusalem. 


I 


§  16.  Tombs  and  Columbaria. 

Mausoleum  of  Attgusttis,  between  the 
Via  del  Pontefici  and  the  Strada  di 
Ripetta,  erected  by  Augustus  during 
his  lifetime,  and  in  his  6th  consulate 
(B.C.  27),  in  the  then  open  space  about 
midway  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and 
the  Tiber.     It  was  a  circular  building, 
stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  been 
220  Roman  feet  in  diameter.    Strabo 
describes  it  as  the  most  remarkable 
monument  in  tlve  C«XK^\^'^^^s^^x^&^^5i^ 
says  Ihat  \\. "  ^^'&  Ti\^^^\ft  -a.  waroKv^'st 
able  ele^aWoii.  oii  ioxixA^iCwas.  ^'l  7^ 
marble,  anei  co^eTe^^.^^^Mi««Bafia^.^ 
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plantations  of  evergreens.  A  bronze 
statue  of  Augustus  surmounted  the 
whole.  In  the  interior  were  sepulchral 
chambers  containing  his  ashes  and 
those  of  his  family  and  friends.  The 
ground  around  the  mausoleum  was  laid 
out  in  groves  and  public  walks.**  The 
entrance,  which  was  on  the  S.  side,  was 
flanked  by  2  Egyptian  obelisks,  of 
which  one  now  stands  in  front  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Quirinal,  the  other  in  the 
Piazza  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  mau- 
soleum contained  the  ashes  of  Augustus 
himself,  of  Marcellus,  Octavia,  M. 
Agrippa,  Livia,  Drusus,  Germauicus 
and  his  wife  Agrippina,  Tiberius,  and 
Caligula;  of  Drusus  theson  of  Tiberius, 
Antonia,  Claudius,  Britannicus,  and 
Nerva.  No  one  was  buried  here  after 
the  time  of  the  latter  emperor.  The  first 
member  of  the  imperial  family  whose 
ashes  were  deposited  here  was  the  young 
Marcellus,  who  died  a.d.  22 ;  and,  so 
long  as  a  fragment  of  this  monument 
remains,  the  spot,  ou  which  it  stands 
will  be  hallowed  in  the  estimation  of 
the  scholar,  by  those  lines  in  which 
the  greatest  of  Latin  poets  alludes  to 
the  newly-erected  mausoleum : — 


••  OiiantoH  lllo  vlrrnn  magnam  Mavortis  ad  nrbem 
uuiipUN  agot  geniltudl   vel  quo;,   Tiberine, 

vi<lnl)lrt 
Kunrra.  cum  tumulum  praeterlabere  recen- 

tpinf 
Npo  pucr  lliacft  quisquam  de  gente  Latinos 
ill  iNtiMiin  8po  toilet  avos;  uec  Komula  quon- 

(tniii 
tlllii  HI*  tniituin  tolluB  Jactabit  alumno. 

Iii*H  lilMliiM,  Ihmi  iiriHca  lldcs,  invictaquc  bello 
>it«U<in  I  imii  III!  m*  quisqiiam  impunc  tulinset 
iMivlUfi  Niiimlo,  N(Mi  cum  pedes  iret  in  hostem, 
^ii(l  H|iiiiiiitiillM  iMiul  fodiTot  calcaribus  armos. 
\W\\t   iiiI<mmhii)|h   purr  I    si   qua   fata  aspera 

'lIUM  Mi«."  JCneid,  vl.  873. 

'K^^  UmutaiiliMiiit  In  Hupposed  to  have 
^^H^  \\\'^\  »li»vmitwl»Ml  by  Robert  Guis- 
V«4i\|i ;  \S  \\\\^  i<Miivm'i(ul  into  a  fortress 

Colonna  fa- 
Frederick 

_ „,^  ,„  . ,.  . ,  — J  tomb  was 

\v}u<v4  ^^^ ^'uiu,    II  wuH  converted  into 


MilMpHM, 


V«4i\i ;  \S  \\\\^  i<Miivm'iml  into  ; 
(u  lUv  \A\\  iHMihiry  liy  the  Cc 
lu'iU,  NkWvimvtMt  Ik  United  by] 
^Vfc| WvwijiV.  \U  \  Mi7,  wlitm  the 

\v}w<v4  Uk  I'ulu,    n  wuBOonvt 

i:i  4UivUiiUi}ivUV<\^'tuill-tlKht8  until  the 

iiuv  of  V\M\  \  \\\.^  \\y  whom  all  cruel 


difficult  to  examine  it,  or  to  form  any 
idea  of  its  original  magnificence.  The 
most  accessible  part  is  in  the  court  of 
the  Palazzo  Valdambrini,  in  the  Via 
Ripetta.  The  modem  entrance  to  the 
arena  is  through  the  Palazzo  Corriea 
in  the  Via  dei  Pontefici.  The  walls 
are  of  immense  thickness,  offering 
some  good  examples  of  opus  reticii- 
iatumy  and,  though  the  interior  is 
in  a  great  extent  filled  up  with  rub- 
bish, the  part  accessible  is  sufficiently 
capacious  to  hold  many  thousand  per- 
sons. The  only  remains  now  visible, 
in  addition  to  the  outer  circular  wall, 
are  some  masses  of  reticulated  work 
in  tufa,  beneath  the  modern  seats  for 
the  spectators.  Connected  with  the 
mausoleum,  and  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  modem  Piazza  di  San  Carlo 
in  the  Corso,  was  the  Bustum,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  where  the  bodies 
of  the  imperial  family  were  burned. 
The  site  of  this  was  discovered  in  the 
last  century,  between  the  ch.  of  San 
Carlo  in  the  Corso  and  the  end  of  the 
Via  della  Croce.  Some  blocks  of  traver- 
tine were  found,  bearing  the  names  of 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Csesars. 
Five  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Statues  (see  p.  211)  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican,  where  they 
serve  as  pedestals.  One  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription:— Ti.  caesar  ger- 
MANici  CAESARis  Caligula  f  hic  cre- 
MATVS  EST;  another,  less  perfect,  u- 

VILLA  GERMANICI  C  .  .  .  .  HIC  SITA  EST  ; 

a  3rd,  titvs  c^sar  drvsi  cjesaris  f 
HIC  sitvs  est; 'and  a  4th,  c.  c^sab 

GERMANICI    CiESARIS   F   HIC   CREMATVS 

EST;  the  latter  probably  one  of  the 
younger  sons  of  Germanicus,  so  great  a 
favourite  with  Augustus.  Among  the 
remarkable  circumstances  which  have 
invested  many  monuments  of  Italy 
with  interest  for  the  British  traveller, 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  Palazzo 
Correa,  adjoining  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  was  the  first  place  in  which 
the  Church  of  England  service  was 
publicly  performed  in  the  capital  of 
Christendom. 

Tomb  of  the  Baker  Eurysnccs,  outside 
the  Porta  "Maggiote,  otv  \WV\«.\ia2wv- 
cana,  the  m'^"'"'"  "-^'^Xo'i^^^^VftaVs  ^«:s 
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of  Frosinone  and  San  Germano.  This 
very  curious  monument  was  discovered 
in  1838  imbedded  in  the  walls  built  by 
Honorius,  close  to  the  colossal  monu- 
ment of  the  Claudian  aqueduct;  it 
was  consequently  so  effectually  con- 
cealed that  its  existence  was  un- 
known to  the  older  antiquaries.  It 
is  a  quadrilateral  building  of  unequal 
sides,  and  of  3  stories  or  divisions, 
covered  with  slabs  of  travertine.  The 
1st  story,  or  basement,  is  plain;  the 
2nd  is  composed  of  stone  mortars,  such 
as  were  used  by  bakers  for  kneading 
their  dough.  On  the  band  above  is  the 
following  inscription,  which  is  repeated 
on  each  of  the  faces  of  the  tomb :  — est 

HOC  MONIMENTVM  MARCEI  VERGILEI 
EVRYSACIS  PISTORIS  REDEMTORIS  APPA- 

BET ;  showing  that  Eurysaces  was  not 
only  a  baker,  but  a  public  contractor 
to  the  apparetoreSy  ceiiain  officers 
charged  to  inspect  the  aqueducts. 
Above  this  are  3  rows  of  stone  mor- 
tars, placed  on  their  sides,  so  that  their 
mouths  face  the  spectator.  The  angles 
are  terminated  by  pilasters,  supporting 
a  frieze,  which  still  retains  several  frag- 
ments of  interesting  bas-reliefs,  re- 
presenting the  various  operations  of 
baking,  from  the  carrying  of  the  com 
to  the  mill  to  the  final  weighing  and 
distribution  of  the  bread.  On  the  wall 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  has 
been  placed  a  bas-relief  found  during 
some  recent  excavations,  representing 
the  baker  and  his  wife,  and  the 
following  inscription: — fvit  atistia 

VXOR  MIHEI — FEMINA  OPTVMA  VEIXSTT 
— QVOIVS  CORPORIS  RELIQVIAE — QV01> 
SVPERANT      8VNT      IN — HOC      PANARIO. 

Of  the  ancient  Panariumj  or  bread-bas- 
ket, mentioned  in  the  concluding  word 
of  this  inscription,  and  which  formed 
the  sarcophagus  of  Eurysaces  and  his 
wife,  a  fragment  has  been  discovered. 
The  workmanship  and  the  spelling  of 
the  inscription  indicate  the  end  of  the 
republic,  or  the  first  years  of  the  em- 
pire. Altogether  the  monument  is  a 
valuable  illustration  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Tomb  of  Bihulus, — One  of  the  few 

remaining  monuments  of  republican 

Rome,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 


Corso,  under  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  Capitoline  hill.  It  forms  part 
of  the  wall  of  a  house  in  the  Via  di 
Marforio,  on  the  l.hand  side  on  entering 
from  the  Via  della  Ripresa  de*  Barberi. 
It  was  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
antiquaries  whether  this  tomb  was 
placed  within  or  without  the  walls  of 
Servius  Tullius ;  it  is  now  admitted  that 
it  stood  without  the  walls,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  12  tables,  that 
all  tombs  should  be  outside  the  city 
gates,  and  that  it  was  close  to  the  an- 
cient Porta  Ratumena,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  Campus  Martins  to  the 
Forum.  It  is  a  massive  quadrangular 
building  of  2  stories,  in  the  Doric  style, 
and  constructed  of  travertine.  The 
upper  story  is  decorated  with  4  pilas- 
ters diminishing  towards  the  capitals ; 
part  of  the  entablature  and  ornamented 
frieze  are  still  standing.  In  the  centre 
is  a  niche  or  doorway,  with  a  moulded 
architrave.  On  the  pedestal  is  an  in-> 
scription  recording  that  the  ground  oix 
which  it  stands  was  given  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  and  by  order  of  the  people 

(SENATVS  CONSVLTO  POPVLIQVE  JVSSV) 

to  erect  on  it  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Pobli- 
cius  Bibulus,  the  plebeian  eedile,  and  hid 
posterity,  "honoris  virtutisque  caus- 
SA."  This  tomb  cannot  be  much  less 
than  2000  years  old.  A  portion  of  a 
similar  inscription  exists  on  another 
face  of  the  monument,  partly  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  adjoining  house. 

Nearly  opposite,  in  the  same  street, 
are  the  remains  of  another  sepulchre, 
called,  without  any  kind  of  reason, 
the  Tomb  of  the  Claudian  Family.  It 
is  now  a  huge  shapeless  ruin;  but 
some  subterranean  vaults  under  the 
modem  dwelling  are  still  visible,  which 
evidently  belonged  to  a  tomb.  The 
Flaminian  Way  (a  portion  of  which  has 
been  laid  bare  in  levelling  the  street) 
passed  between  these  two  tombs  in  its 
course  to  the  Forum. 

Torrib  of  Ccecilia  Metella,  about  2  m, 
from  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  and  3  from  the  ancient 
Porta  Capena,  erected  more  than  19 
centuries  ag,o  \o  tV^  \£i«o\wP3  ^A^'SfcsS&a. 
MeteWa,   \\ift   V\i^    ^^  ^^"^"^^X*^ 


GO 
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who  obtained  the  name  of  Creticus 
for  his  conquest  of  Crete,  u.c.  G8.  This 
noble  mausoleum  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served monuments  about  Kome,  and  so 
great  b  the  solidity  of  its  construction 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  built 
for  eternity.  It  stands  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  remarkable  stream  of  lava, 
which  has  proceeded  from  an  eruption 
at  the  base  of  the  Alban  hills  near 
Marino.  A  circular  tower,  nearly  70 
feet  in  diameter,  rests  on  a  quadran- 
gular basement.  This  basement  is  com- 
posed of  rubble-work,  consisting  of 
small  fragments  of  lava  and  of  brick, 
united  by  a  cement  formed  of  lime 
and  Pouzzolana,  strengthened  by  large 
square  key-stones  of  travertine,  which 
project  at  regular  intervals  from 
the  mass.  The  external  coating  was 
stripped  at  various  times  for  making 
lime,  and  Clement  XII.  removed  the 
larger  masses  to  construct  the  fountain 
of  Trevi.  The  circular  part  of  the 
tomb  is  coated  with  magnihcent  blocks 
of  the  finest  travertine,  fitted  together 
with  great  precision.  It  has  a  beautiful 
friexe  and  cornice,  over  which  a  conical 
roof  is  HuppOHod  to  have  risen.  The 
battlements  which  have  usurped  its 
]»liioo  were  built  by  ]k)niface  VIII.  in 
the  li'Mh  century,  when  the  tomb  was 
converted  into  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
hU  raniily.  The  frieze  is  decorated  with 
biiN«n*li(>rN  In  white  nuirble,  represent- 
hif(  fenloonH  iillernuting  with  bulls' 
hoiMU,  Wiww  which  the  tower  probably 
tililiitued  the  niodrrn  nume  of  *'Capo 
\\\  llitvo."  On  II  nuirble  panel  below 
Ou«  ri*l(i«it,  on  the  Hide  towards  the 
Virt     Ap|ihi,     In     the    inscription  : — 

VKM*||.M|il      i>  f'llKTin  .  F. — METELLAE 

.^"^Vmi.     IniiitiMlhitel^    over   the    in- 

«v\A\^Umii   \%  II  hiiH  relief  representing 

1^  ^v^N\0\>  I  itii  otiit  Hide  is  a  figure  of 

N'^V^^vx  « \  HI  nil  npini  w  MJiield ;  under- 

<«<s!»A  \\  A  \»Mptlvt>  iHiund,  in  a  sitting 

^w^-.v     ^W  ll^iifim  on  the  opposite 

v-N    V*Nv  W\*«  idlUiMMl.      The  inte- 

„«     >N«*«>\y^  ^  idHlii  idreiihir  eham- 

V-    ^Nx  ^'>^  V\V^i  iMiiit meting  as  it 

.^>  vK    Avxi^^Wv^^***  Ml'lhU  eluiinber 

V>  -     \^   "^    .    y^^"^    HHVlMtphllgUS  of 

'     ^*v\^\  »\vyk   »»rtmUuH    In  the 
-.^  vs  j*,^  WU»M»,  l*  Milted 


found  in  it;  the  roof  has  entirely 
disappeared,  bat  the  inclination  ot 
the  walls  proyes  that  it  was  conical. 
Neither  the  plunder  of  this  noble 
monument  by^  the  popes,  nor  their 
conversion  of  it  into  a  fortress  in  thdr 
wars  with  the  Roman  barons,  so  seri- 
ously injured  it  as  the  siege  operations 
of  the  Constable  de  Bonrbon  in  1527. 
According  to  the  Marquis  di  Bonaparte, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  Bonrbon's 
siege,  it  was  then  as  perfect  as  in  the 
days  of  Crassus.  Lord  Byron's  de- 
scription of  this  tomb,  in  the  fourth 
canto  of  '  Childe  Harold,'  is  one  of 
those  eloquent  bursts  of  feeling  which 
appeal  irresistibly  to  the  heart.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  interest  with 
which  the  genius  of  our  great  poet 
has  invested  the  monuments  of  Rome, 
even  to  the  most  indifferent  of  English 
travellers ;  and  there  are  few  who  will 
not  agree  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that 
*'  the  voice  of  Marius  could  not  sound 
more  deep  and  solemn  among  the 
ruined  arches  of  Carthage,  than  the 
strains  of  the  pilgrim  amid  the  broken 
shrines  and  fallen  statues  of  her  sub- 
duer." 

*•  There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days, 
nrm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone. 
Such  OS  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone. 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown. 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by   time  o'a^ 

thrown ;  — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength?  within  its 

cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid  ? — ^A  woman's 

grave. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?   Was  she  chaste  and  fair  ? 
Worthy  a  king's— or  more— a  Roman's  bed? 
'\Vhat  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  ? 
Wbat  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir? 
IIow  lived— how  loved— how  died  she?    Was 

she  not 
So  honour' d— and  conspicuously  there, 
SVhere  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot. 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth :  it  may  be,  bow'd 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  uf  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites— early  death ;  yet 

shed 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead. 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumiul  leal-Uka 

red. 
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Perchance  she  died  in  age-^gurviving  all. 
Charms,  kindred,  children — with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Rome— but  whiiherwould  Conjecture  stray? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know— Metella  died. 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife :  Behold  his  lovo, 
or  pride  I " 

Adjoining  the  tomb  are  the  extensive 
ruins  of  the  Caetani  fortress.  As  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  the 
Savelli  family  had  converted  the  ruin 
into  a  stronghold ;  the  Caetanis,  before 
the  close  of  the  same  century,  obtained 
possession  of  it,  and  built  those  towers 
and  battlemented  walls  which  now 
form,  from  many  points  of  view,  a 
ruin  scarcely  less  picturesque  than  the 
massive  tomb  itself.  Their  armorial 
bearings  are  still  visible  on  the  walls. 
The  ruined  chapel,  with  its  pointed 
windows,  bears  a  resemblance  to  many 
English  churches  of  the  same  period. 
It  was  founded  in  1296  by  the  Cae- 
tanis,  who  seem  to  have  converted 
the  locality  into  a  colony  of  their 
dependants.-^  On  a  wall  adjoining  the 
monument  of  C.  Metella  are  some 
fragments  of  2  marble  tombs,  disco- 
vered in  1824,  belonging  Q.  Granicus 
Labeo,  the  Trib.  Mil.  of  the  3rd  Le- 
gion, and  of  a  certain  T.  Crustidius. 
The  pavement  of  the  Appian  Way, 
which  is  remarkably  perfect  at  this 
spot,  was  laid  open  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  a  subterranean  passage  lead- 
ing from  the  fortress  to  a  catacomb, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
cavated by  the  Caetanis.  A  short  waj 
on  the  1.  beyond  this  tomb  are  the  quar- 
ries of  lava  which  have  furnished  a 
large  proportion  of  the  paving-stones 
of  ancient  and  modem  Rome.  The  lava 
of  Capo  di  Bove,  the  silex  of  Pliny,  a 
very  different  substance  from  the 
silex  of  the  moderns,  is  celebrated 
among  mineralogists  as  containing 
many  interesting  minerals — Mellilite, 
Breislakite,  Pseudo-Nepheline,  Comp- 
tonite,  Gismondite,  &c. :  of  which  the 
scientific  traveller  may  see  some  fine 
specimens  at  Rome  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Sapienza  (see  p.  297). 

Pi/ramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  the  only 
sepulchral  pyramid  in  Rome,  situated 


close  to  the  Porta  di  San  Paolo.  The 
spot  is  well  known  to  every  English 
traveller  as  being  near  to  the  last 
resting-place  of  so  many  of  his  country- 
men, the  Protestant  burial-ground. 
The  monument  is  partly  within  and 
partly  without  the  wall  of  Aurelian, 
who  included  it  in  his  line  of  fortifi- 
cations. It  is  a  massive  pyramid  of 
brick  and  tufa  in  the  centre,  covered 
with  slabs  of  white  marble  from  the 
base  to  the  summit.  It  stands  on  a 
square  basement  of  travertine  3  feet 
high.  The  height  of  the  monument 
is  114  feet,  the  length  of  each  side 
at  the  base  90.  In  the  centre  is  a 
small  chamber,  13  feet  long,  the  stuc- 
coed sides  and  ceiling  of  which  are 
covered  with  arabesques,  which  were 
first  brought  to  li^ht  by  Ottavio 
Falconieri,  and  described  by  him  in 
a  dissertation  annexed  to  the  work 
of  Nardini.  These  arabesques  ex- 
cited great  interest  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  paintings  at  Pompeii; 
they  still  retain  their  original  bright- 
ness of  colour,  though  somewhat  in- 
jured by  the  damp  and  the  smoke  of 
torches,  and  represent  4  female  figures 
with  vases  and  candelabra.  The  en- 
trance is  on  the  side  of  the  cemetery. 
[The  key  to  this  chamber  is  kept  by 
the  custode  of  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  close  by.]  At  2  of  the  angles 
are  fluted  columns  of  white  marble,  of 
the  Doric  order,  discovered  during  the 
excavations  of  1663.  At  the  other 
angles  2  pedestals  with  inscriptions 
were  found,  which  are  now  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol.  On 
one  of  them  was  a  bronze  foot,  also 
in  the  same  museum,  which  probably 
belonged  to  a  colossal  statue  of  Caius 
Cestius.  The  inscriptions  relate  to  the 
completion  of  the  Pyramid  by  the  exe- 
cutors of  C.  Cestius,  two  of  whom  bore 
names  well  known  in  the  time  of  Au^s- 
tus  —  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus 
and  L.  Junius  Silanus.  There  are  2 
ancient  inscriptions  on  the  monument ; 
the  fit-st,  in  letters  of  large  size,  is  re- 
peated on  the  eastern  and  western  sides: 

— C.  CESTIUS.  L.  F.  POB.  EPVIX).  PR%  TBL^ 
PL. — 'VILNIR.  ^^NliQ^N-W..  TV'i^'OaKt\^ 

on  the  iToiAiac:vTi^X)aftTQa.^\»^^^«».*«\^ 
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in  330  days :  the  letters  are  consider- 
ably smaUer  than  those  of  the  former 
inscription : — opvs  .  absolvtvm  .  ex  . 

TESTAMENTO  .  DIEBVS  .  CCCXXX. — ARBI- 
TRATV ,  —  PONTI    .  P.  F.  CLA  .  MELAE  . 

HEREDis  .  ET  .  POTHiL.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  and, 
as  shown  by  the  inscriptions,  was 
completed  in  330  days  by  his  heir, 
Pontius  Mela,  aud  his  freedman  Pothus ; 
C.  Cestius  was  of  the  Poblician  tribe,  a 
praetor,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
one  of  the  7  epulones^  appointed  to 
prepare  the  banquets  for  the  gods  at 
public  solemnities.  He  was  probably 
the  person  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his 
letter  to  Atticus  from  Ephesus,  and  in 
his  oration  for  Flaccus.  In  the  17th 
century  the  base  of  the  pyramid  was 
buried  under  16  feet  of  soil.  It  was 
cleared  and  restored  in  1663  by  Alex- 
ander VII.,  as  recorded  by  an  inscrip- 
tion placed  beneath  those  already  men- 
tioned, and  was  laid  open  towards  the 
road  by  Gregory  XVI.  a  few  years  ago. 

Tonib  of  St,  Constantia,  beyond  the 
Porta  Pia,  near  the  church  of  S.  Ag- 
nese :  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great 
to  contain  the  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  porphyry,  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican,  in  which  the  ashes  of  his 
daughter  were  deposited.  The  tomb 
is  a  circular  building,  decorated  with 
mosaics.  It  was  supposed  by  the  older 
antiquaries  to  have  been  originally  in- 
tended as  a  baptistery  for  the  church 
of  S.  Agnese.  It  had  also  been  consi- 
dered to  be  older  than  the  time  of 
Constantine,  chiefly  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  capitals  of  the  double 
Corinthian  columns  which  support  the 
dome.  But  the  architecture  is  not 
sufficiently  pure  to  give  much  weight 
to  this  opinion.  The  construction  and 
style  of  the  edifice  .seem  conclusively 
to  indicate  the  decline  of  art  under 
Constantine,  to  whose  time  the  building 
is  no  doubt  correctly  referred.  It  was 
converted  into  a  church  by  Alexan- 
der IV.  in  the  14th  century  (for  a 
description  of  which  see  p.  152.) 

Tonib  of  the  Empress  St,  Helena,  li  m. 

bej-ond  the  Porta,  Maggiore,  on  the  Via 

l^bicaaa,  leading  to  Colonm,     It  is 


now  called  the  Torre  Pignattara,  from 
the  pignatte,  or  earthen  pots,  which 
are  seen  in  tlie  construction  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls.  The  tradition 
of  the  Church  has  pointed  out  this  ruin 
as  the  mausoleum  of  the  empress  He- 
lena, mother  of  Constantine,  who  died 
in  Palestine  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
whilst  by  some  it  has  been  described 
as  the  church  raised  by  Constantine 
to  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  whose 
cemetery  or  catacomb  lies  beneath. 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  one 
of  the  large  porphyry  sarcophagi 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Greek  Cross  at 
the  Vatican  was  removed  from  it 
by  Anastatius  IV.,  and  deposited 
in  the  Lateran  Basilica,  from  where 
it  was  transferred  to  the  museum  by 
Pius  VI.  The  remains  now  visible 
are  those  of  a  large  circular  hall,  with 
walls  of  great  thickness.  In  the  inte* 
rior  are  8  circular  recesses.  From 
inscriptions  found  here  it  appears 
that  the  spot  was  either  the  camp  or 
the  cemetery  of  theEkjuites  Singulares, 
from  the  2nd  to  the  4th  century  of 
our  era.  One  of  these  inscriptions,  on 
the  1.  of  the  entrance,  with  a  curious 
bas-relief  of  a  knight  and  his  page, 
bears  the  name  of  Aug.  Claudius  Vi- 
runus,  "  Nat.  Noric,"  supposed  by 
Cluverius  to  have  been  an  ancestor 
of  the  existing  German  family  of 
Volckmark.  A  farmhouse,  and  a  ch, 
dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus, 
have  been  built  in  the  interior  of  the 
ruined  edifice.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
from  the  sacristy  to  the  catacombs  of 
these  saints  beneath.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther  on  the  road,  in  the  Vufna 
dtl  Grande^  has  been  recently  discovered 
an  interesting  Catacomb,  to  which 
the  name  of  St.  Helena  has  been  given. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  celebrated 
Papal  fortress  of  Rome.  This  massive 
edifice  was  erected  by  Hadrian  about 
A.D.  130,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
within  the  gardens  of  Domitia,  the 
aunt  of  Nero.  The  idea  was  proba- 
bly suggested  by  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  which  stood  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  mer,  the  last  imperial 
niche  ia  wTiucia.  YiaV\n^  \>eeii.  o<it\3L\)\^*l 
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by  the  ashes  of  Nerva,  rendered  another 
necessary. 

**  Turn  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high, 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles. 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 
Whose  travell'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  domel    How 

smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth, 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  firom 

such  a  birth  1 " 

The  tomb  was  probably  completed  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  removed  the 
ashes  of  Hadrian  from  Puteoli,  where 
they  had  been  deposited  in  a  temporary 
sepulchre.  Hadrian  died  at  Baise,  but 
we  know  on  the  authority  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius  that  he  was  interred  near  the^Elian 
bridge,  in  a  tomb  which  he  had  himself 
erected ;  his  remains  were  therefore  de- 
posited here.  After  the  time  of  Hadrian 
it  became  the  sepulchre  of  Lucius  Verus 
and  the  Antonines,  and  of  many  of  their 
successors  down  to  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus.  The  ashes  of  Antoninus  Pius 
were  deposited  here  a.d.  161  ;  Marcus 
Aurelius,  180;  Commodus,  192;  Sep- 
timius Severus,  211.  It  is  a  massive 
circular  tower,  987  feet  in  circum- 
ference, cased  on  the  outside  with  huge 
rectangular  courses  of  peperino,  and 
standing  on  a  square  basement,  each 
side  of  which  is  247  ft.  in  length.  Pro- 
copius,  who  saw  it  in  the  6th  century, 
before  it  was  despoiled,  is  the  oldest 
writer  by  whom  it  is  described.  His 
description  still  affords  a  better  idea 
of  the  original  structure  than  any 
conjectural  restorations.  "  It  is  built," 
he  says,  "  of  Parian  marble ;  the 
s<]|Tiare  blocks  fit  closely  to  each  other 
without  any  cement.  It  has  4  equal 
sides,  each  a  stone* s-throw  in  length. 
In  height  it  rises  above  the  walls  of 
the  city.  On  the  summit  are  statues 
of  men  and  horses,  of  admirable  work- 
manship, in  Parian  marble."  He  goes 
on  to  state  that  it  had  been  converted 
into  a  fortress  considerably  before  his 
time,  but  without  injury  to  the  decora- 
tions ;  and  he  tells  us  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent wars  against  the  Goths  the 
statues  were  torn  from  their  pedestals 
by  the  besieged,  and  hnrJed  down  upon 
their  assailants.  Its  iSrst  conversion 
into  a  fortress  dates  probably  from 


the  time  of  Honorius,  about  a.d.  423. 
In  the  wars  of  Justinian  we  know  that 
it  was  successively  held  b^  the  Goths 
and  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  at  length 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Ex- 
archs, and  became  their  citadel  in 
Rome.  At  the  close  of  the  6th  century, 
according  to  the  Church  tradition,  while 
Gregory  the  Great  was  engaged  in  a 
procession  to  St.  Peter's  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  up  a  solemn  service  to 
avert  the  pestilence  which  followed 
the  inundation  of  589,  the  Archangel 
Michael  appeared  to  him  standing  on 
the  summit  of  the  fortress,  in  the  act 
of  sheathing  his  sword,  to  signify  that 
the  plague  was  stayed.  In  commemo- 
ration of  this  event  the  pope  erected  a 
chapel  on  the  summit,  which  was  sub- 
sequently superseded  by  a  statue  of  the 
archangel.  The  name  of  St.  Angela 
was  derived  from  this  circumstance, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
applied  for  seversd  centuries  after 
the  event.  In  the  10th  century  the 
mausoleum  was  the  fortress  of  Maro- 
zia,  and  the  scene  of  many  of  those 
evenfs  which  have  rendered  her  name 
and  that  of  her  mother  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Count  Alberic  of  Tusculam 
and  mistress  of  Pope  John  X.,  so 
disreputably  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  that  troubled  period.  John  XII., 
the  grandson  of  the  latter,  about  a.d. 
960,  was  the  first  pope  who  occupied  it 
as  a  place  of  military  strength.  In  985  it 
was  seized  by  Crescentius  Nomentanus, 
the  consul,  who  increased  the  fortifica- 
tions to  defend  himself  against  the 
emperor  Otho  III.,  who  had  marched 
an  army  into  Rome  in  defence  of  the 
pope.  From  this  personage  it  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Castellum  Crescen- 
tii,  under  which  it  is  described  by 
several  old  writers.  The  history  of 
the  fortress  from  this  time  would*be 
little  less  than  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  Rome  through  the  troubles 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  will  be  suf- 
cient  to  mention  that  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries  it  was  held  by  the 
Orsinis.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reduced  to  its  ^Tft«»«ft\.  iorav  W  V^^'^^ 
when  \t  ^3ls  occ\x^\^^  V^  ^^'^  ^^«m2b. 
cardinals  ^\io  o^^o^^^  \.^^  ^^t^^x^j.^ 
I  Urban  VI.    Bou^i^^^^'X..xc^«^x^^^ 
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Ibrtress,  and  Alexander  VI.  about  the 
jear  1500  raised  the  upper  part,  and 
strengthened  the  base  by  erecdng  the 
bolwark  of  travertine  between  it 
and  the  bridge ;  he  completed  the  co- 
Tered  gallery  which  leads  from  the 
eastle  to  the  Vatican,  be^n  by  John 
XXIII.  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Leonine  walls.  Urban  VIII.,  in  1644, 
constructed  the  outworks  of  the  fortress 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
pleted the  fortifications  by  furnish- 
ing them  with  cannon  made  with  the 
bronze  stripped  from  the  roof  of  the 
Pantheon.  The  ancient  portion  of  the 
building,  forming  the  circular  mass 
below  the  brickwork,  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter  additions 
of  the  popes.  All  the  upper  part  is 
modem.  The  ancient  quadrangular 
basement  was  laid  bare  on  one  side  in 
1825,  and  found  to  consist  of  blocks  of 
peperino  mixed  with  brickwork.  About 
the  same  time  the  original  entrance 
fii/dn^  the  bridge  was  laid  open,  and  ex- 
cavations were  commenced  in  the  in- 
terior, which  were  attended  with  very 
interesdng  results.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  immense  mass  contained  in  the 
eentre  a  lar^  square  sepulchral  cham- 
befy  to  which  led  a  high  and  wide 
winding  corridor  from  a  species  of 
•trimn  opposite  the  entrance,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  the  visitor 
IS  now  enabled  to  examine.  This 
^iial  corridor — which  we  now  descend 
with  the  aid  of  torches  from  a  door 
leading  out  of  the  modem  staircase — is 
90-  feet  high  and  U  feet  wide,  built  of 
brick  in  the  ver^  best  stvle,  and  still  re- 
tuns  traces  of  its  marble  facing  and 
iome  fhtgments  of  the  white  mosido  with 
wlueh  it  was  paved.  It  runs  entirely 
round  the  building,  or  parallel  to  the 
whole  extent  of  its  outer  walls.  It  was 
lifted  by  two  perpendicular  pvramidal 
apertorea,  which  serve  to  show  the 
enormous  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
entrance  was  a  massive  and  very  lo(\y 
arch  of  travertine,  opening  towartU 
the  iSHan  bridge,  but  now  bli>oked 

'^<i  doorway  is  a  uioho 

^Hs  colossal  h««d  of 

I  Vatican  Museum, 

mlH^r,  im  the  fbrni 

.  Ih  ihii  ofttiro  of 


un. 


the  mausoleum ;  the  largest  niche  is 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  urn 
enclosing  the  ashes  of  Hadrian,  whilst 
those  of  his  successors  were  placed 
in  the  others.  It  is  lighted  by  two 
windows  perforated  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  ;  the  modem  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  part  of  the  edifice 
pass  over  it.  Excavations  have  laid 
open  a  portion  of  the  ancient  level, 
and  the  lateral  niches  are  seen  by  de- 
scending into  the  cells  beneath  the 
steps.  The  workmanship  is  of  the  best 
kind :  the  immense  blocks  of  peperino 
are  fitted  with  the  utmost  nicety, 
and  yet  the  holes  in  the  walls,  and 
the  ornaments  discovered  during  the 
excavations,  prove  that  they  were 
covered  with  marble.  Among  the  ob- 
jects found  at  various  times  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Moles  Hadrianiwe  the  large 
granite  sarcophagus  in  the  baptistery 
at  St.  Peter's,  and  the  bust  of  Hadrian 
in  the  Vatican  Museum ;  the  Barberini 
Faun,  now  at  Munich;  the  Dancing 
Faun,  in  the  Florence  Gsdlery ;  and  the 
porphyry  urn,  removed  by  Innocent  II, 
to  the  Lateran,  for  his  own  tomb. 
Some  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of 
the  Antonines  existed  until  the  time 
of  Gregory  XIII.,  by  whom  they  were 
removed,  and  the  marble  on  which 
they  were  engraved  cut  up  to  decorate 
the  chapel  of  St.  Gregory  m  St.  Peter's. 
In  the  modem  part  of  the  building,  the 
saloon,  painted  in  fresco  by  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Its 
roof  is  decorated  with  elegant  ara- 
besques and  ornaments  in  stucco ;  on 
the  walls  are  represented  batUe-scenes, 
painted  by  Scioccolante ;  on  that  upon 
the  right  on  entering  is  the  portrait 
of  P.  del  Vaga.  Ascending  higher 
is  the  square  saloon,  now  converted 
into  a  barrack-room,  ornamented  with 
frescoes  and  stucco  relieft  by  Giulio 
Bomnmo;  the  latter  are  very  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  the  paintings  of 
•t»a-nymphs,  although  both  have  suf- 
ered  grt^atly  from  neglect.  Open- 
ing out  of  this  hall  is  a  circular 
apartment  surrounded  by  presses, 
in  which  were  once  preserved  the 
•tfon^t  arvhivta  of  the  Vatican.  In  the 
cotttnt  »\attvV%%Ywi|;^\toii-V»\md  ch£«t^ 
in  wUipU  ir«%  \\aQ«AL  iCh*  \«^  vt^a?- 
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sures  when  the  pope  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Anffelo. 
Ascending  still  higher  are  several  dark 
and  dismal  cells:  one  larger  than  the 
rest  contains  a  great  number  of  oil- 
jars,  and  is  supposed  to  have  served  as 
a  store  for  that  commodity,  whilst 
others  will  have  it  that  the  oil  pre- 
served here  was  heated  and  used  as  a 
means  of  defence  hj  being  poured  on 
the  assailants.  Near  this  are  some 
small  cells,  evidently  used  to  contain 
criminals,  in  one  of  which  the  custode 
will  have  it  that  Beatrice  Cenci  was 
confined — more  probably  her  brothers. 
A  winding  stair  now  leads  to  the  plat- 
form on  the  summit,  from  which  the 
view  over  the  city,  and  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  Campagna,  is  very  fine. 
There  is  no  point  from  which  the 
gigantic  mass  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Vatican  is  seen  to  more  advantage. 
The  bronze  statue  of  the  archangel 
was  cast  by  the  Flemish  sculptor 
Wenschefeld,  for  Benedict  XIV.,  to 
replace  one  in  marble  by  Raffaele  da 
Montelupo,  now  preserved  in  a  niche 
at  the  top  of  the  great  stairs.  The 
celebrated  girandola  is  no  longer  dis- 
played from  this  castle  at  Easter,  and 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
on  the  28th  and  29th  of  June ;  it  was 
the  grandest  exhibition  of  fireworks  in 
the  world:  since  the  occupation  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  by  the  French,  who 
have  made;  it  the  head-quarters  of 
their  artillery,  it  is  exhibited  on  the 
Monte  Pincio.  The  strength  of  the 
castle  as  a  military  position  is  hj 
no  means  remarkable ;  and  it  is  consi- 
dered by  engineers  to  be  quite  inca- 
pable of  any  long  defence  against  the 
improved  system  of  modem  warfare. 
It  is  necessary  to  obtain  permission 
to  see  the  interior  of  the  castle  from 
the  French  general  commanding  the 
place  at  Rome,  which  is  always  oblig- 
ingly granted  on  making  a  written 
application,  an  intelligent  sergeant  being 
appointed  to  do  the  duty  of  cicerone 
to  the  visitor. 


•■V 


ToniJb  of  PlautiuSf  noticed  in  the  ex- 
cursion to  Tivoli  (see  p.  358). 

Tomb  of  the  Nasos.    Of  this  interest- 
ing  sepulchral  monument  of  the  family 


of  Ovid  very  little  now  remains ;  it  was 
discovered  in  1674,  and  described  by 
Santi  Bartoli  and  Bellori,  who  have 
luckily  left  careful  drawings  of  its 
paintings,  in  their  FicturcB  Antiquce,  It 
is  situated  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  be- 
yond the  fifth  mile,  a  short  way 
before  reaching  the  modem  Casale  di 
Orotta  Rossa.  Partly  excavated  in  the 
sides  of  the  tufa  rock  which  forms 
the  escarpment  on  the  1.  of  the  road, 
it  had  a  Doric  front,  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  in  masonry,  facing  the  road. 
The  interior,  elegantly  decorated,  con- 
tained inscriptions  to  Quintus  Ambro- 
sius  Naso,  to  his  wife  and  freedmen. 
The  paintings  represented  a  poet  con- 
ducted by  Mercury  to  the  Elysian 
Fields,  supposed  to  be  Ovid,  and  several 
subjects  from  his  Metamorphoses; 
hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  this 
was  the  last  resting-place  of  one 
of  his  collateral  descendants  (see  p. 
422). 

Tomb  of  the  ScipioSf  in  a  vineyard 
near  and  before  reaching  on  the  1. 
the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  on  the  left  of 
the  Appian,  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  historic- 
ally interesting  of  all  the  tombs  yet 
discovered.  In  1616  an  inscription  on 
a  slab  of  Alban  stone,  now  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Barberini  library,  was 
discovered  on  this  spot,  bearing  the 
name  of  Lucius  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio 
Barbatus,  consul  in  A.u.c.  495,  as 
founder  of  the  temple  of  the  Tempests, 
after  his  conquest  of  Corsica.  At  that 
time  it  was  supposed  that  the  tomb 
was  situated  on  another  part  of  the 
Appian,  and  Maffei  and  other  anti- 
quaries did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  inscription  a  forgery.  In  1780 
another  inscription  was  dug  up  acci- 
dentally near  the  same  spot,  which  left* 
no  doubt  that  the  sepulchre  of  the 
illustrious  familv  was  not  far  distant. 
Further  excavations  were  commenced, 
and  the  tomb  and  its  contents  were 
brought  to  light,  after  having  been 
undisturbed  for  upwards  of  one-and- 
twenty  centuries.  Several  recesses  or 
chambers  wete  ^\%c,ci.N^Tfe\,\Yt^^BQNa:2s:^ 
excavated  m  \\ie  Xa^.^^,  ^'v'^  '»»'  ^"^-^^ 
1  phagas  andu\mieTo^x^^si%<sx\V^a^^ 
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ancient  entrance  was  towards  a  cross 
road  leading  from  the  Appian  to  the 
Via  Latina:  it  has  a  solid  arch  of  1 1 
blocks  of  peperino,  resting  on  half- 
columns  of  the  same  material,  and  sup- 
porting a  plain  cornice  moulding.  Upon 
this  rests  the  base  of  a  Doric  column, 
indicating  either  a  second  story,  or  that 
itVas  surmounted  by  an  entablature.  In 
one  of  the  larger  chambers  was  found 
the  celebrated  sarcophagus  of  pepe- 
rino, bearing  the  name  of  L.  Scipio 
Barbatus,  now  in  the  Vatican.  The 
chambers  at  present  contain  nothing  be- 
yond copies  of  the  inscriptions  attached 
to  the  different  recesses  in  the  place  of 
the  originals,  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Vatican,  together  with 
a  laurelled  bust,  long  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  poet  Ennius. 

••  The  Scipios*  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers."         Childe  HaroU. 

In  one  part  of  the  sepulchral  excavations 
additions  of  brickwork  maybe  recognis- 
ed, with  some  works  of  a  later  period. 
The  members  of  the  Scipio  family  in- 
terred here,  and  of  whom  inscriptions 
have  been  found,  were  Lucius  Scipio 
Barbatus,  and  his  son  Lucius  Corne- 
lius, who,  being  Consul,  conquered 
Corsica  (see  p.  272);  of  Aulla  Cor- 
nelia, wife  of  Gneus  Scipio  Hispallus ; 
of  a  son  of  Sc.  Africanus ;  of  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius, son  of  Sc.  Asiaticus ;  of  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Hispallus  ;  and  of  his  son 
Lucius  Cornelius.  Several  inscriptions 
bearing  the  names  of  persons  of  the 
great  consular  families  of  the  Comelii, 
Uossi,  and  Lentuli  have  also  been  dis- 
covered, and  are  considered  to  have 
been  interred  here  when  the  family  of 
the  Scipios  became  extinct.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Scipio  Africanus 
was  buried  at  Litemum,  where  he  died ; 
but  we  know  from  Livy  that  his  statue, 
with  those  of  Lucius  Scipio  and  Ennius, 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  family 
mausoleum  at  Rome. 

Tombs  on  the  Appian, — As  the  prin- 
cipal monuments  on  the  Via  Appia  will 
be  described  in  our  Section  of  Excur- 
sions  about  Rome  (seep.  350),  we  shall 
"nJjr  notice  those  near  the  gates.     Of 
/  t/ie  approaches  to  Rome,  the  Via 


Appia  was  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  which  lined  the  road, 
like  those  which  we  see  in  the  Street 
of  the  Tombs  at  Pompeii.  Many 
of  them  are  now  nameless  masses 
of  brickwork.  The  most  important 
tombs  upon  the  Appian,  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  were  those  of  the 
Scipios,  the  Metelli,  the  Servilii,  Ca- 
latinus,  &c.  In  his  Tusculan  Dis- 
putations Cicero  alludes  to  them  in 
the  following  passage: — **  When  you 
go  out  of  the  Porta  Capena,  and  see 
the  tombs  of  Calatinus,  the  Scipios, 
the  Servilii,  and  the  Metelli,  can 
you  consider  their  inmates  unhappy  ?** 
The  only  one  of  these  four  yet  dis- 
covered with  any  degree  of  certainty 
is  that  of  the  Scipios.  On  each  side  of 
the  road  are  several  ruins  of  minor 
tombs  of  which  nothing  is  known, 
and  no  light  probably  will  now  be 
thrown  upon  them.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, close  to  the  classical  stream,  which 
still  retains  the  name  of  the  "  brevis- 
simus  Almo,"  which  has  been  con- 
sidered the  Tomb  of  Priscilla,  the  wife 
of  Abascantius.  The  high  ruin  nearly 
opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Priscilla, 
and  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Geta. 
Near  the  ch.  of  Domine  quo  Vadis 
are  the  remains  of  another  tomb,  long 
considered  to  be  that  of  the  Scipios 
before  the  real  sepulchre  was  dis- 
covered. It  is  surmounted  by  a  round 
tower  of  the  middle  ages.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  circular  building  faced 
with  travertine,  and  stands  on  a  square 
basement.  It  had  12  niches  for  statues 
and  a  circular  roof.  About  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  is 
a  massive  ruin  called  the  Tomb  of  Ho- 
ratia;  the  style  of  construction  and 
the  fragments  of  marble  and  orna- 
ments which  have  been  found  near  it 
show  that  it  was  an  imperial  work. 

Tomb  of  the  family  of  the  Sempronii. — 
This  very  interesting  fragment  was  dis- 
covered in  the  present  year  (1864)  in 
lowering  the  western  ,  ascent  to  the 
Quirinal,  the  Via  della  Dataria,.which 
leads  from  the  "P\azx«i  ^ft'  Txe\\  \o  the 
1  Pope's  PaVace  on  "MloiAe  Cvi^Xki.   W 
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is  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
sarface,  and  covered  by  extensive  con- 
structions of  the  Empire  of  two  distinct 
periods,  the  latest  belonging  probably 
to  the  Portico  of  Constantine,  and  by 
an  ancient  road,  with  its  pavement  in 
blocks  of  lava.  The  tomb  consists  of 
a  massive  fa9ade  or  wall  of  rectangular 
blocks  of  travertine,  in  finely  adapted 
courses,  pierced  with  a  handsome  arch, 
and  surmounted  by  a  cornice  on  which 
are  sculptured  palm-branches,  and  in 
elegantly-formed  letters  this  inscrip- 
tion : — CN.  SEMPRONIVS  .  C.  F.  BOM. — 
8EMPBONIA  CN.  F.  SOROR.  LARCIA  .  W. 
(or  MV.)    (for  MUNATIl)  F.  MATER  IF, — 

which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  des- 
tination. Judging  from  tbe  form  of 
the  letters  and  the  general  style  of 
the  monument,  it  must  have  been 
erected  in  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic,  and,  like  that  of  Bibulus  on 
the  Capitoline  (p.  65),  marked  the 
limits  of  the  Servian  Wall  on  the  W. 
declivity  of  the  Quirinal  hill  and  the 
position  of  the  Porta  Sanqualis,  which 
led  into  the  republican  city  from  the 
Campus  Martins.  The  tomb  had  evi- 
dently been  rifled,  as  no  other  portion 
of  it  remains  except  the  facing  or  front. 
With  reference  to  the  modem  build- 
ings, it  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Caserna  of  Sta.  Felice,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  ascent,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  from  the  great  entrance  to 
the  Pal.  della  Dataria.  (This  tomb  is 
now  covered  up,  but  can  be  seen  from 
the  neighbouring  barracks  of  San 
Felice.) 

Tom^s  on  the  Via  Latina, — Amongst 
the  most  recent  and  important  dis- 
coveries in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
none  are  more  interesting  than  that  of 
these  sepulchral  chambers. 

Those  who  have  travelled  from 
Rome  to  Albano  by  the  modem  post- 
road  will  have  remarked  how  the  line 
of  sepulchres  which  bordered  the  Via 
Latina,  and  marks  its  direction,  crosses 
the  modern  road  diagonally  at  the 
2nd  milestone  on  the  Via  Appia  Nova, 
and  in  the  direction  of  Frascati  and 
Tusculum.  The  farm  on  the  1.  of  the 
road  heref  and  exteDding  to  the  arches 
of  the  ClaudJan  Aqueduct,  is  the 
[J^ome.J 


Tenuta  of  the  Arco  Travertine  del 
Corvo  —  the  first  designation  derived 
from  one  of  the  large  arches  of 
the  aqueduct,  which  are  built  of 
travertine,  under  which  the  Via 
Latina  passed;  the  second  supposed 
to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Corvinus,  a 
Roman  family  who  had  possessions, 
as  appears  from  inscriptions  disco- 
vered hereabouts.  In  the  course  of 
1859  an  enterprising  searcher  after 
antiquities.  Signer  Fortunati,  seeing 
that  this  district  had  not  been  exca- 
vated in  modern  times,  set  about  the 
work  at  his  own  risk  and  cost,  the  first 
result  of  which  was  the  discovery  of  the 
basilica  of  St.  Stephen's,  mentioned  else- 
where (p.  389),  and  of  extensive  sub- 
structions of  a  Roman  villa  of  the  family 
of  the  Servilii  originally,  and  which  in 
later  times  belonged  to  thatof  the  Asinii. 
Here  were  found  some  good  specimens 
of  sculpture  of  the  times  of  Commodus, 
and  numerous  coins.  Following  up 
his  researches,  Sig.  F.  soon  after  came 
on  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Latina, 
lined,  as  the  other  great  highways  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome,  with  sepulchral 
monuments.  The  road  itself  consists 
as  usual  of  polygonal  blocks  of  lava, 
much  worn,  with  a  very  wide  footway, 
evidently  of  the  Lower  Empire,  judg- 
ing from  the  careless  manner  of  its 
construction  and  the  materials  em- 
ployed. On  each  side  have  been 
already  dug  into  two  most  interesting 
tombs ;  that  on  the  rt.  preceded  by  a 
tetrastyle  portico  facing  the  road,  fol- 
lowed by  an  atrium  and  triclinium 
paved  in  mosaic,  from  which  led  a 
double  flight  of  steps  descending  into 
the  funereal  vaults,  which  consisted  of 
two  large  chambers:  the  outer  one, 
which  has  been  much  injured,  has  a 
large  niche  containing  a  very  mutilated 
marble  sarcophagus ;  the  inner  one  is 
an  oblong  chamber  15  ft.  long,  with  a 
vaulted  roof  covered  with  most  beau- 
tiful and  well-preserved  bas-reliefs  in 
stucco,  and  in  square  and  circular 
compartments,  representing  nymphs 
riding  on  winged  and  sea  monsters, 
nereids,  &c.  The  side  walls  and  floor 
were  covexe^  V\\\v  TEkax\?^^  '^■^^.^  ^1 

which  aponKoiv  %\a\V  x^m'Jwva.^Hs^  ^'v^^. 

whilst    atovxxi^  ^«t^    ^\^^^^  '^'^^^ 
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sepulchral  sarcophagi  on  which  were 
has-reliefs     of    excellent     sculpture. 
These    sepulchral  chambers  are  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  the  Via 
Latina ;  the  last  was  surmounted  pro- 
bably by  a  monument  similar  to  the 
two  m  brickwork,  still  standing  above- 
ground  and  close  by.    As  to  the  owner 
of  this  splendid  mausoleum  nothing  is 
known.     From  the  Signa  Tegularia  on 
some  bricks  employed  in  its  construction, 
it  appears  to  date  from  about  a.d.  160. 
On  the  opposite   side  of  the  road, 
but  less  preserved  near  the  surface,  is 
what  may  be  called  the  Fainted  Tomb, 
discovered  at  the  end  of  April  of  the 
same  year;  on  the  level  of  the  road  is 
also  a  triclinium,  from  which  a  single 
flight  of  steps  descends  into  a  double 
sepulchral    chamber — the    outer    one 
surrounded  by  low  arches  with  paint- 
ings of  birds,  on  which  rest  sarcophagi, 
some   of  which    appear  to  have   be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  Pancratii ; 
the    inscription  upon  one  being  still 
preserved.     The    sculpture    on   these 
urns  shows  that  they  belong  to  the  3rd 
or  perhaps   to  early  in  the  following 
century.    As  we  shall  see  in  the  cata- 
combs and  other    sepulchral   excava- 
tions,  the  portraits   of  their  owners 
have  been  left  unfinished,  or  indeed 
merely  sketched  in  outline,  probably 
being  purchased  in  this  state  at  the 
undertaker's   shop   of  the    day,  who 
had  always  a  stock  in  hand,  only  re- 
quiring the  inscription  and  likenesses  to 
be  added,  the  latter  of  little  use  in  a  situ- 
ation like  the  present  where  they  could 
with  difficulty  be  seen.  The  inner  cham- 
ber, which  is  square,  has  a  vaulted  roof 
covered  with  the  most  beautiful  stucco- 
reliefs  and  paintings,  the  colours  of  the 
latter  as  fresh  as  when  laid  on  17  cen- 
turies ago.  The  reliefs  represent  chiefly 
subjects  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,   the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
Achilles  at  Scyros,  Ulysses  and  Diomed 
with    the  Palladium,    Philoctetes    at 
Lemnos,  Priam  at  the  feet  of  Achilles, 
and  detached  figures  of  Hercules  Ci- 
tharedes,  Jupiter  and  the  Eagle,  and  a 
set  of  lovely  groups  of  Centaurs  hunt- 
ing lions,  panthers,  &c.    There  are  8 
Jandscape  subjects,  with  graceful  groups 
of  men  and  ammals,  in  square  com- 


partments, and  infinite  arabesque  deco- 
rations in  relief,  almost  equalling  the 
fineness  of  cameos  in  their  exeeatien. 
Round  the  base  of  the  vault  are  mnmms 
of  a  cornice,  and  at  the  angles  four 
figures  in  stucco,  all  now  mulalated, 
although  one  of  them  was  perfect  when 
discovered,  but  which  was  stolen  by 
some    early  visitors    to   the    excava- 
tion.   The  walls  appear  to  have  been 
also  covered  with  stucco,  bat  of  which 
not  a  trace  remains.    On  the  floor  are 
several   sarcopha^,   some  of   a  good 
period  of  sculpture,  representing  the 
fables  of  Adonis,  of  Phaedra  and  Hip* 
polytus,  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  Sbc^ 
probably  of  the    time    of    the   An- 
tonines;    and   in   the  centre  a  huge 
one  in  marble  9   ft.  long,  of  a  later 
period,  and  in  the  same  style  as  the 
urns  of  the  children  of  Theodoeius  in 
the  ch.  of  SS.  Nazario  e  Celso  at  Bar 
venna  {Handbook  of  N.  Italy,  p.  534). 
It  has,  which  is  unusual,  places  for  two 
bodies,  the  skeletons  of  which  were 
found  nearly  entire;    the  sides    and 
pyramidal  or    house-roof    cover   are 
without  any  kind  of  ornament.    Dating 
probably  from  the    5th  or  6th  cent., 
it  was    evidently    placed   here    long 
after  the  original  construction  of  the 
tomb;    indeed,   from  the  door  being 
enlarged  and  the  vault  of  the  outer 
chamber    broken    down,    it    is    clear 
this  sarcophagus,  of  a  semi-barbarous 
period  of  art,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
original  occupants  of  this  magnificent 
sepulchral  chamber.  No  trace  has  been 
yet  foundto  enable  the  archaeologist  to  fix 
the  date  of  this  second  tomb ;  but  from 
the  elaborate  nature  of  the  decorations, 
and  from  the  total  absence  of  cinerary 
urns,  all  the  monuments    being    for 
corpses  entire,  it  cannot  date  from  an 
earlier  period  than  the  reigns   of  the 
Antonines."'  Extensive  constructions  of 
what  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a 
suburban  villa  surround  these  tombs, 
especially  towards  the  road. 

Tomb  of  VibiusMarianibSf  near  the  6thm. 
on  the  Via  Cassia,  the  modern  road  from 

•  An  accotmt  of  these  interesting  discoveries 
will  be  found  in  Sig.  L.  Fortunati's  '  Belazione 
degli  Scavi  e  Bcopette  \\un%Q  \&  W«k  \A\haaaw\ 
Roma,  1859.'— 1  vo\.  4\o. 
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Boiue  to  Florence  (see  Saadboai  cf  Cen- 
tral Italy,  p.  420),  cojDiDOiily  called  the 

tomb  of  Nero,  for  what  reason  is  an 
enignia.  ICcousisUofamagsiTe  oblong 
uircophaguG,  with  a  base  cover  in  mar- 
ble ;  in  frout  Is  an  inBcription  to  Vibius 
Marianus,  wbo  wae  Procurator  of  Sar- 
dinia, Prefect  of  the  2nd  Italian  Legion, 
and  a  native  of  Dertona  (the  modern 
Tortona),  and  (o  hia  wife  Reginia 
Maxima  ;  the  monument  was  raised 
b;  their  daughter  Vibia  to  her  parentE, 
and  dates  probably  from  the  end  of  the 
second  century. 

Columiorifl.^On  all  the  great  roads 
leading  out  of  ancient  Rome  consider- 
able numbers  of  this  class  of  sepulchres 
have  been  found,  and  particularly  on 
the  Appian,  Latin,  and  Flaminian  Ways. 
They  btar  so  great  a  similarity  to 
each  other,  that  the  descriptioQ  of 
one  will,  with  few  eiceptions,  apply 
to  all.  They  were  called  Columbaria, 
from  the  rows  of  little  niches,  resem- 
bling the  nests  in  a  modem  pigeon- 
house,  which  contained  the  ollie,  or 
arns,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
were  deposited.  In  some  cases  the 
ashes  are  contained  in  marble  urns,  on 
which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the 
deceased  ;  bnt  they  are  more  generally 
placed  in  earthenware  olUe,  sunk  into 
the  brick-work  of  these  recesses,  with 
the  names  on  a  marble  tablet  above. 
These  Columbaria,  from  their  construc- 
tion, were  capable  of  containing  the 
ashes  of  large  numbers  of  persons : 
they  were  more  generally  set  apart  for 
the  middle  claaaes,  freedmen,  and  per' 
sons  attached  to  the  service  of  great 
families,  and  were  often  erected  near 
the  tombs  of  their  patrons.  Many 
of  the  extensive  Columbaria  about 
Borne  appear  to  owe  their  origin 
to  speculators ;  in  which  places  for 
urns  were  sold,  as  a  certain  ntunber  of 
square  feetor  mJtres  of  burying-grouud 
are  now-a-days  at  Kensal  Green  or 
Pcre  la  Chaise.  Such  was  evidently 
the  origin  of  the  numerous  Columbaria 
recently  laid  open  along  the  Via  Appia 
and  Via  latina,  between  the  tomb  of 
the  Scipios  and  the  Aurelian  walL 
/( irill  not  be  oat  of  place  here  to 
add  a  few  words  on  the  mode  of  burial 


adopted  by  the  Bomans  at   different 

periods.  In  early  times,  and  until 
towards  the  5th  century  of  Borne,  the 
bodies  of  almost  all  clusEes  were  buried 
entire,  as  appears  to  have  been  also  the 
more  usual  custom  amongst  the  Etrus- 
cans, About  the  6th  century  of  Rome 
bDrningthe  remains  of  the  dead  became 
nearly  general,  although  the  great  Par 
trician  families  still  continued  to  follow 
the  aucient  mode  of  interment.  DuHdb 
the  first  Ctesars  cremation  was  uni^ 
versal,  and  continued  to  be  so  until 
the  age  of  the  Antoniues,  when  the 
system  of  burying  the  bodies  entire 
was  again  introduced,  and  generally 
followed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Snd, 
the  3rd,  and  4th  centuries  of  our 
era.  It  is  to  this  latter  period  that 
arc  to  be  referred  most  of  the  large 
sepulchral  urns  to  be  met  with  in 
our  museums.  At  a  still  later  period 
cotGns  of  terra  cottn  became  common, 
especially  in  the  Sth  and  Gth  centuries. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  thai  the 
early  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  were 
interredio  coffin-like  urns,  or  in  niches 
in  the  catacombs,  but  the  bodies  always 
entire ;  no  instance  to  the  contrary, 
in  the  hundreds  of  Christian  cemeteries, 
and  from  the  earliest  period,  having 
been  yet  discovered. 

Tomb  in  the  Vigaa  d!  Loiiano,  about 
}  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Ka,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  gate,  near  the  E.  wall  of  the 
Castrura  Prstorium,  and  probably  on 
the  line  of  the  Via  Patinaria,  which 
led  ont  of  the  Porta  Viminalis.  It  cdn- 
sists  of  a  cruciform  chamber  of  tra- 
vertine ornamented  with  a  cornice, 
and  contained  three  marble  sarcophagi 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing 
Orestes  and  the  Fnries,  and  the  Nio- 
bides,  which  have  been  removed  to  the 
lateran  Museum.  An  upper  chamber, 
sup^sed  to  have  been  circular,  had 
entirely  disappeared.  The  masonry  of 
the  existing  fragment  is  of  the  test 
kind,  but  nothing  has  been  discovered 


to  enable  u 


X  the  date  of  its  c< 


The   following  are  the  Columbaria 
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the  garden  in  which  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios  is  situated.  These  Columbaria, 
of  which  3  are  very  well  preserved,  j 
contain  the  cinerary  urns  chiefly  of  j 
persons  attached  to  the  family  of  the  j 
Csesars,  and  are  by  far  the  most  inter-  \ 
esting  and  instructive  monuments  of 
the  kind  that  now  exist  in  Rome  or  its 
environs.  That  most  anciently  dis- 
covered consists  of  a  large  square 
chamber,  with  a  massive  pier  in  the 
centre,  supporting  the  roof,  and  pierced 
throughout  with  pigeon-holes  for  re- 
ceiving urns.  An  ancient  flight  of 
steps  leads  from  the  door  above  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Columbarium,  the 
walls  of  which  were  covered  with 
frescoes  and  arabesques,  some  of  which 
are  still  well  preserved,  representing 
birds  and  animals.  Near  this  is  a  second 
Columbarium  equally  capacious,  but 
without  the  central  pier ;  it  is  called 
improperly  that  of  the  Liberti  of 
Pompey :  in  it  are  several  inscriptions 
to  persons  attached  to  the  household 
of  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  as  Me- 
dicuSy  ObstetriXy  ArgentariuSy  Cimbalistay 
and  to  a  certain  Hymnus  Aure- 
lianus,  the  librarian  of  the  Latin 
Library  in  the  Portico  of  Octavia.  On 
the  floor  are  2  rows  of  smaller  urns 
belonging  to  the  members  of  a  musical 
confraternity  or  club.  A  third  Colum- 
barium, but  nearer  the  road,  discovered 
in  1853,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  the  three,  and  appears  to  have  been 
tenanted  by  a  superior  and  more 
wealthy  class  of  occupants  than  the 
other  two  ;  it  contains  what  might  be 
designated  family  vaults,  as  several  of 
the  oUsB  or  pigeonholes  are  the  property 
of  a  single  person,  purchased,  as  stated 
on  the  inscriptions,  to  receive  the  ashes 
of  himself  and  his  descendants,  and 
often  enclosed  in  a  larger  and  deco- 
rated recess.  The  greater  number  of 
the  inscriptions  appear  to  belong  to 
the  time  of  Tibenus,  as  many  of  his 
household  are  named — amongst  others 
two  officers  of  the  Library  of  Apollo 
on  the  Palatine;  a  certain  Sotericus, 
librarian  of  the  Greek  Library  in 
the  Portico  of  Octavia.  A  curious 
record,  placed  by  a  Roman  lady,  named 
Synoris  Glaaconia,  over  the  ashes  of  her 
ykroan'te  dog,  irfiose  portrait  accompa- 


nies the  inscription,  in  which  he  is  de- 
signated the  pet  or  delictum  of  his  mis- 
tress. A  very  touching  one  in  verse,  of 
Julia  Prima  to  her  husband,  &c.  Out  of 
this  Columbarium  open  a  series  of  dark 
subterranean  chambers,  excavated  in  the 
tufa  rock,  containing  graves  of  slaves^ 
it  being  of  rare  occurrence  to  find  that 
persons  of  that  class  were  burned,  their 
bodies  being  thrown  pelemele  into  |Hts 
near  the  sepulchres  of  their  masters; 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Gnostic  Chris- 
tians. The  paintings  in  this  Colum- 
barium are  well  preserved.  The  larger 
urns  or  sarcophagi  on  the  floor  were 
placed  here  long  after  the  original  con- 
struction of  the  columbarium. 

The  triangular  space  comprised  be- 
tween the  Via  Appia  and  Via  Latina, 
and  the  more  modem  city  wall  of  Au- 
relian,  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  numerous  Columbaria,  forming  a 
vast  necropolis.  That  called  the  C. 
of  Campana,  from  its  discoverer,  near 
the  Porta  Latina,  contains  several  well- 
preserved  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
the  early  Caesars.  The  key  of  it  is  kept 
at  the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelists 
close  by. 

Columbarium  of  Lucius  Arruntius,  &c, 
— Between  the  Porta  Maggiore  and 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  are 
two  Columbaria  situated  one  on  each 
side  of  the  road  which  follows  the  di- 
rection of  the  ancient  Via  Praenestina. 
That  on  the  1.  hand  was  constructed 
(a.d.  6)  by  L.  Arruntius,  the  consul, 
to  receive  the  ashes  of  his  freedmen 
and  slaves,  as  we  learn  by  an  in- 
scription found  over  the  entrance 
in  1736.  It  has  2  small  subterra- 
nean chambers  with  cinerary  urns. 
The  other  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  different  plebeian  families  :  it 
consists  of  a  single  chamber,  decorated 
with  stucco  ornaments  on  the  walls, 
and  a  painted  ceiling.  It  has  been 
preserved  entire,  and  the  urns  and  the 
inscriptions  may  still  be  seen  in  their 
original  positions. 

Columbarium  called  of  the  Freedmen  of 
Augustus,  on  the  Appian,  beyond  the  ch. 
of  Ikymme  quo  vadis,  no^  t^^.tWj  q-wv- 
I  cealed  by  the  VagaoVita  Vvcve^^ix^,    W 
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had  3  chambers,  one  of  which  con- 
tained 6  rows  of  niches  for  urns.  Seve- 
ral inscriptions  were  found,  but  most 
of  them,  together  with  the  sculptures 
and  marbles,  have  been  removed.  3 
plates  of  this  Columbarium  have  been 
published  by  Piranesi.  This  also  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  burying-place  m 
common,  so  that  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  name  given  to  it. 

Columbarium  of  the  Liherti  ofLivki,  also 
situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  immedi- 
ately beyond  the  latter,  and  on  the 
same  side  of  the  road,  in  the  Benci 
vineyard.  It  was  discovered  in  1726, 
and  was  justly  considered  by  an- 
tiquaries as  a  valuable  relic;  but 
it.  has  been  recently  destroyed,  and 
no  trace  of  the  building  now  existsi 
It  is  well  known  by  the  works  of 
Gori  and  Piranesi;  the  latter  published 
upwards  of  300  inscriptions  found 
among  the  ruins,  most  of  which  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  and  Ca- 
pitoline  museums. 

Columbaria  in  the  Villa  Pamfili- 
Doria. — A  very  interesting  and  exten- 
sive series  of  sepulchral  chambers  were 
discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
grounds  of  this  villa.  In  one  of  them 
are  paintings  of  the  story  of  Niobe 
and  her  children,  of  Hercules  and 
Prometheus,  &c.  Of  some  since  filled 
up,  the  inscriptions  found  in  them 
have  been  collected  and  preserved. 
Several  tombs,  marking  the  line  of 
the  Via  Aurelia,  were  found  near  this 
Columbarium,  and  in  the  grounds  of 
the  neighbouring  Villa  Corsini,  now 
included  in  the  Pamfili-Doria  grounds. 


§  17.  Aqueducts. 

No  monuments  of  ancient  Rome  are 
at  once  more  picturesque  and  stupen- 
dous than  the  Aqueducts,  and  many  tra- 
veller are  more  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  their  long  lines  of  arches, 


bestriding  the  plain  of  the  Campagna, 
than  with  any  ruins  within  Rome 
itself.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ancient  aqueducts,  arranged  in 
their  chronological  order.  With  the 
exception  of  the  two  first,  some  ves- 
tiges above  ground  of  all  the  others  still 
remain. 

1.  Aqua  Appia,  the  oldest  aqueduct 
of  Rome,  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius Csecus,  B.C.  311,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Appian  Way.  It  had  its 
source  near  Rustica,  on  the  Via  Colla- 
tina,  about  5  m.  from  the  city  ;  in  later 
times  another  aqueduct,  the  A.  Au- 
gusta, was  added  to  it,  and  their  united 
streams  entered  Rome  near  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo  (Tiburtina),  from  which 
they  were  carried  along  the  Cselian  and 
Avertine  as  far  as  the  Porta  Trige- 
mina,  and  were  entirely  subterranean, 
except  a  portion  60  paces  long  near 
the  Porta  Capena.  Its  waters  were 
distributed  over  the  oldest  quarters  of 
the  city,  and  in  the  Transtiberine  region. 
Some  portions  of  the  watercourse  were 
discovered  in  1857  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Aventine,  below  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Sabina;  it  is  high  and  pointed,  its 
course  subterranean,  and  extending  to 
near  the  Porta  Trigemina.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Appian  aqueduct  was 
11,190  paces;  and  its  water,  from  its 
sources  being  in  the  volcanic  district, 
must  have  been  good,  and  similar  to 
the  modem  Acqua  Vergine. 

2.  Anio  VetuSf  constructed  by  Man- 
lius  Curius  Dentatus,  b.c.  272.  It 
had  its  source  near  Augusta,  in  the 
vaUey  of  the  Anio,  20  m.  beyond  Ti- 
voli,  and  pursued  a  course  of  43  m.  to 
the  walls  of  Rome:  only  221  paces 
were  above  ground.  The  only  frag- 
ment now  visible  is  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  road,  and  under  the  A. 
Marcia,  outside  of  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

3.  Aqua  Marcia,  brought  to  Rome  by 
Q.  Marcius  Rex,  the  prsetor,  b.c.  145. 
Its  source  was  Ij  m.  beyond  Ro- 
viano,  near  the  37th  m.  on  the 
Via  SubUcews,  «X  \Jcifc  ^sv^^^'sca.  Ijv- 
ghetto  di  Santa   L-ucw..     \\.  ^^  «^ 
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portion  is  that  magnificent  line  of 
arches  near  the  roads  to  Frascati  and 
Albano,  which  still  forms  so  grand  a 
feature  in  the  Campagna;  but  there 
are  strong  reasons  lor  believing  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  existing  arches 
belong  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  The 
arches  now  standing  are  built  of  pepe- 
rino.  Near  the  Arco  Furba,  on  the  road 
to  Frascati,  this  ac^ueduct  is  crossed  by 
the  Claudian,  which  runs  parallel  to 
it  for  some  distance.  The  specus  may 
be  seen  in  the  ruined  fragment  form- 
ing part  of  the  Aurelian  wall  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore ;  and  its  fine  chan- 
nel, 6  ft.  in  height,  built  of  massive 
blocks  of  travertine,  within  and  under 
the  Aurelian  wall,  and  a  short  way  on 
the  rt.  of  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  with 
the  diverticulum  by  which  a  part  of  its 
waters  were  thrown  into  the  Rivus 
Herculaneus,  which,  after  being  dis- 
tributed over  the  Cselian  hill,  ended 
near  the  Porta  Capena. 

4.  Aqtia  Tepula,  constructed  by 
Ciieius  Servilius  Csepio,  and  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  B.c.  126.  It  had  its  source 
near  the  10th  m.  on  the  Via  Latina,  and 
was  carried  into  Rome  over  the  Marcian 
arches.  The  specus  may  be  seen  at 
the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  and  P.  Maggiore, 
between  those  of  the  Marcian  and  the 
Julian. 

5.  Aqua  Julia,  commenced  by  Augus- 
tus, B.C.  34,  and  so  called  in  honour  of 
Julius  Csesar.  Its  source  was  2  m. 
beyond  that  of  the  Tepulan,  and  the 
water  was  conveyed  in  a  channel  con- 
structed above  that  aqueduct,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  Marcian  arches. 
The  specus  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
city  wall,  outside  and  on  the  1.  of  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  from  whence  it  passed 
to  the  Porta  S.  I^orenzo,  on  which  is 
the  inscription  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 

6.  Aqua  Virgo,  constructed  by  Augus- 
tus, A.n.c.  735.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  tradition. that  its  source  was  pointed 
out  by  a  young  girl  to  some  soldiers. 
The  sources  may  be  seen  at  the  Torre 
Salona,  between  the  7th  and  8th  m.  on 
tAe  Via  Collatina.    Its  course  is  sub- 

terrane&n,  with  the  exception  of  about 


1240  paces,  of  which  700  are  on  arches. 
It  was  restored  by  Nicholas  V.,  under 
the  name  of  the  Acqua  Vergine^  and  is 
still  in  use.  Its  water  is  the  best  In 
Rome,  and  supplies  13  larse  fonntaiu, 
including  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  fhote 
of  the  Piazza  Navona,  of  the  PSam 
Famese,  and  of  the  Barcaccia  of  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  furnishing  daily  a 
mass  of  66,000  cubic  m^es  of  wat^; 
it  enters  Rome  on  the  Pincian  lull, 
near  the  Porta  Pineiana.  A  portion  <^ 
the  aqueduct  which  conveyed  the  A<{iia 
Virgo  from  the  Pincian  to  the  Cainpai 
Martins  may  be  seen  in  the  house  No. 
1 2  of  the  Via  del  Nazzareno,  near  tite 
Stamperia  Camerale,  before  it  reaches 
the  Fontana  di  Trevi.  The  arches  and 
piers  are  completely  buried  in  the 
ground,  but  on  the  face  of  the  aqneduct 
is  an  interesting  inscription  stating  that 
they  were  repaired  by  Claudius  in  a.d. 
52,  after  having  been  ruined  (distub- 
BATos)  by  Caligula  in  the  construction 
of  his  wooden  amphitheatre.  It  is 
probable  that  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  at 
this  point  crossed  a  public  thorough&re. 

7.  Aqua  Alsietina,  constructed  by 
Augustus  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  for  the  use  of  his  Nanmachia.- 
It  was  afterwards  restored  by  Trajan, 
who  introduced  a  new  stream  collected 
from  sundry  sources  along  the  hills  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano, 
the  ancient  sources  of  the  Augustan 
aqueduct  being  round  the  smaller.  La- 
cus  Alsietinus,  the  modem  Lago  di 
Martignano,  W,  of  Baccano.  It  was 
about  30  m.  long.  It  was  again  restored 
by  the  popes,  and  especially  by  Paul  V., 
and  now  enters  the  Trastevere,  under 
the  name  of  the  Acqua  Paola.  It  supplies 
the  fountains  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 
the  Fontana  Paolina,  and  turns  nu- 
merous flour-mills  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Janicule,  one  of  its  principal  uses 
in  ancient  times. 

8.  Aqua  Claudia,  commenced  by  Ca- 
ligula, A.D.  36,  continued  and  finished 
by  the  emperor  Claudius,  a.d.  50.  Its 
source  was  at  the  38th  m.  on  the 
Via  Sublacensis,  near  the  village  of 
Agosta.  It  pursued  a  coux^e  of  TD^or^ 
tfaAn  46  m.  in  \eug;t\i.    ¥ot  ^Xk^lX  %^\ii« 
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it  was  subterranean,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing 10  m.  it  was  carried  over  arches. 
Of  this  magnificent  work,  a  line  of 
arches  no  less  than  6  m.  in  length  still 
bestrides  the  Campagna,  forming  the 
grandest  ruin  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome. 
it  was  repaired  by  Septimius  Severus 
and  by  Caracalla.  Sixtus  V.  availed 
himself  of  its  arches  in  constructing  his 
aqueduct  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  which  has 
its  source  near  the  Osteria  de'  Pantaui, 
on  the  road  to  Palestrina,  and  sup- 
plies the  Fontana  de'  Termini,  near 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  the  Tritone  in 
the  Piazza  Barberini,  the  fountain  of 
Monte  Cavallo,  and  24  others  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  modem  city. 


9.  Anio  NofouSf  brought  to  Rome 
also  by  Claudius.  Its  source  was  of 
all  the  waters  the  most  distant,  being 
near  the  42nd  m.  on  the  Via  Subla- 
censis.  It  was  the  longest  of  all  the 
aqueducts,  no  less  than  62  m.,  of  which 
48  were  underground;  it  entered  the 
city  at  a  higher  level  than  all  the 
others,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
The  specns  may  still  be  seen  above 
that  of  the  Claudian  over  the  arches 
of  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

From  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen 
that  few  modem  cities  were  better  sag- 
plied  with  water  than  ancient  Rome;  out 
of  the  8  aqueducts  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  only 
one  is  still  in  use,  the  Aqua  Virgo.  The 
great  supply  was  on  this  side,  from 
sources  m  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Anio;  but  as  all  these,  even  to  the 
present  day,  contain  a  certain  quantity 
of  calcareous  matter  in  solution,  it 
is  probable  the  aqueducts  became 
choked  up  with  travertine  concretions 
and  rendered  useless.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  the  Anio  Novus, 
as  we  see  at  the  Villa  Braschi  near 
Tivoli  (see  p.  365).  In  consequence  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  modem 
aqueducts  of  Rome  derive  their  sup- 
plies being  situated  in  the  volcanic 
strata,  the  water  is  excellent  and 
salubrious,  and  unattended  with  detri- 
ment^ from  deposit  or  incrustation,  to 
tb0  Mqaeducts  wMcb  convey  it.    Sack 


are  the  Acque  Vergine,  Felice,  and 
Paola.* 

The  aqueducts  that  entered  Rome  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  did  so 
nearly  at  the  same  spot,  between  the 
Porta  Tiburtina  (St.  Lorenzo^  and  Porta 
Prsenestina  (Maggiore),  the  highest  point 
on  this  side  of  the  cityf  (about  190  ft. 
above  the  sea),  and  superior  to  the 
levels  of  the  Ceelian,  Capitoline,  and 
Quirinal,  which  rendered  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  waters  over  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  city  possible.  The  point 
to  which  all  these  aqueducts  converged 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Spes  Vetus, 
from  a  temple  of  Hope,  which  dated 
from  the  3rd  century  of  Rome. 

The  following  table  shows  the  level 
of  the  bottom  of  the  channels  of  the 
several  ancient  aqueducts,  where  they 
entered  Rome,at  the  Porta  Maggiore : — 


Eng.  Feet 

Aqua  Appia    .     • 

.      .   121 

Anio  Vetus    •     • 

.      .   149 

Aqua  Marcia  •     . 

.     .   173 

Aqua  Tepula  •     • 

.      .   182 

Aqua  Julia     •     • 

.      •   191 

Aqua  Claudia 

.      .  203 

Anio  Novus    •     • 

.      •  212 

•  The  3  modem  aqueducts  of  Bcxne  supply  in 
24  hrs. —  Cub.  Metres. 

Aoqua  Vergine 66,000 

Acqua  FeUce 20,537 

Aoqua  Paola 94,000 

or  about  20,485»100  ISog.  culx  feet  of  water. 

f  It  may  prove  useful  to  insert  a  table  of  the 
greatest  hei^t  (above  the  sea)  of  the  principal 
hills  about  Rome  .*-* 

Eng.  Ft. 
Janiculum.  at  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio   .  197 
Esqulline,  at  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore .    .  187i 
Palatine,  ch.  of  Sta.  Buenoventura .    .  170# 
Viminal,  at  St  Lorenxo  Pane-Pema   .  I70i 
Ctelian,  fluff  of  St.  Giovanni  in  Late- 

rane 1684 

Capitoline,  floor  of  ch.  of  Ara  Coeli .    .  169 
Pincian,  floor  of  ch.  (^  la  Trinitlt  de* 

Monti  ,    .    i lS9i 

Quirinal,  ground  floor  of  Pope's  Palace.  I67t 
Aventine,  floor  of  ch,  of  St.  Alessio  .  186* 
Vatican,  floor  of  St  Peter's  ....    99 
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§  18.  Miscellaneous. 

Tarpeian  Rock,—  On  the  south-eastern 
summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  which : 
faces  the  Palatine  and  is  now  called ' 
the  Monte  Caprino,  antiquaries  place 
this  celebrated  rock.  It  is  surrounded 
by  buildings,  and  covered  with  the 
garden  annexed  to  the  Instituto  Archse- 
ologico  and  the  German  hospital :  the 
soil  has  accumulated  in  such  consider- 
able quantities  at  the  base  as  to  have 
taken  away  considerably  from  its 
height ;  but  enough  remains  to  mark 

"  the  steep 
Tarpeian,  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race. 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  leap 
Cured  all  ambition."  Childe  Harold. 

There  are  two  precipices,  however, 
which  enjoy  this  celebrated  name. 
If  we  enter  from  the  Piazza  di  Ara 
CoBli,  by  the  Via  di  Tor  di  Sj^ecchi, 
the  first  lane  on  the  1.  will  bring  us 
to  an  open  space,  in  which  one  front  of 
the  precipice  may  be  seen,  beneath  the 
Palazzo  Caflarelli.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  towards  the  Palatine,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  German  Hospital, 
on  the  Monte  Caprino,  we  may  look 
down  on  another  abrupt  precipice  which 
cannot  be  much  less  than  70  feet  in 
height.  Both  consist  of  a  mass  of  red 
volcanic  tufa,  belonging  to  the  most 
ancient  igneous  productions  of  the  La- 
tian  volcanoes.  The  latter  is  the  cliff 
more  generally  shown  to  strangers  as 
the  Tarpeian  Kock.  The  custode  of 
the  Instituto  Archseologico  keeps  the 
key  of  the  garden ;  it  may  also  be  seen 
from  below  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
house  No.  18  in  the  Via  di  Monte 
Tarpeo.  This  certainly  answers  better 
to  the  descriptions  of  ancient  authors ; 
for  Dionysins  tells  us  that  Cassius  was 
hurled  down  from  the  precipice  in  view 
of  the  people  assembled  in  the  Forum, 
which  could  only  have  occurred  on 
this  side  of  the  hill. 

Jfamertine  Prisons,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Capitoline,  near  the  Arch  of 


Septimius  Sevems.  '  This  celebrated 
pnson  is  one  of  the  few  existing  works 
of  the  kindly  period :  it  is  built  in  the 
most  massive  style  of  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture. It  was  begun  by  Ancos  Mar- 
tins, and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius, 
from  whom  it  took  the  name  of  Tql- 
lian.  It  consists  of  two  chambers 
or  cells:  the  upper  one  is  still 
below  the  level  oi  the  surrounding 
soil.  Livy  mentions  the  prisons 
of  Servius  TulUus  in  the  foUowing 
passage  (lib.  i.  cap.  33) : — "  Career  ai 
terrorem  increscentis  audacia,  media  uHfe, 
imminens  Foro,  cedificatur**  In  another 
passage,  in  his  34th  book,  describing 
the  punishment  of  Quintus  Pleminius, 
he  says,  "  In  inferiorem  demissus  car- 
cerem  est,  necatusque"  The  first  of 
these  passages  at  once  sets  at  rest 
all  question  as  to  tke  locality,  and 
the  latter  distinctly  points  to  the 
lower  of  the  2  prisons  which  are  still 
visible.  If  any  other  evidence  wers 
required,  it  is  supplied  by  Sallust; 
and  we  think  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  any  ancient  description 
more  applicable  than  that  in  which 
this  historian  relates  the  circumstances 
attending  the  fate  of  the  accomplices 
of  Catiline: — "In  the  prison  called 
the  Tulliau,"  he  says,  "there  is  a 
place  about  10  feet  deep,  when  you 
have  descended  a  little  to  the  I. :  it 
IS  surrounded  on  the  sides  by  walls, 
and  is  closed  above  by  a  vaulted  roof 
of  stone.  The  appearance  of  it,  from 
the  filth,  the  darkness,  and  the  smell, 
is  terrific."  To  these  interesting  facts 
we  will  simply  add  that  the  peculiar 
style  of  their  construction  proves  a 
very  high  antiquity,  approaching  to 
that  which  we  see  in  the  Etruscan 
monuments  of  Csre,  and  of  other  sites 
anterior  to  the  Roman  period.  The 
prison  consists  of  2  chambers,  evi- 
dently excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  and 
placed  one  over  the  other.  They  are 
situated  beneath  the  ch.  of  S.  Giu- 
seppe dei  Falegnami.  A  flight  of 
steps  conducts  us  to  the  upper  cham- 
ber, into  which  a  modem  door  has 
been  opened  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  devotees,  who  are  attracted  by  the 
Church  tradition  which  has  ^vveii\jecu- 
liar  sanctity  to  t3ie  s^oX.,  TYa&  <i\ia5fi^x 
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is  about  16  feet  high,  30  feet  in  length, 
and  22  in  breadth ;  and  is  constructed 
with  large  masses  of  peperino,  with- 
out cement.  This  is  considered  the 
most  ancient  portion  of  the  prison,  and 
the  original  construction  of  Ancus 
Martins.  The  lower  cell,  called 
the  Tullium,  from  TuUiuSy  the  spring 
in  it,  or  from  having  been  con- 
structed by  Servius  Tullius,  forms 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a  hollow  globe 
20  ft.  in  diameter,  originally  lautumice 
or  a  quarry.  Its  sides  are  formed,  like 
those  of  the  upper  chamber,  on  3  of  its 
sides,  of  large  masses  of  volcanic  tufa, 
arranged  in  courses,  converging  to- 
wards the  roof,  not  on  the  principle  of 
an  arch,  but  extending  horizontally  to 
a  centre,  as  in  some  of  the  tombs  at 
Tarquinii  and  Caere.  The  fourth  side 
is  cut  in  the  tufa  rock.  On  examining 
the  stones  which  form  the  roof  of  this 
lower  chamber,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
are  held  together  by  strong  cramps  of 
iron.  In  the  centre  of  the  vault  is  a 
circular  aperture,  through  which  it  is 
supposed  the  prisoners  were  let  down 
into  it.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  ima- 
gine a  more  horrible  dungeon.  Ad- 
mitting that  these  are  the  Mamertine 
prisons,  and  of  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  it  must  have  been  in  this  cell 
that  Jugurtha  was  starved  to  death; 
that  Vercingetorix,  the  Gaulish  chief, 
was  murdered  by  order  of  Julius 
Cssar ;  that  Cethsegus,  Lentulus,  with 
other  accomplices  of  Catiline,  were 
strangled  by  order  of  Cicero;  that 
Sejanus,  the  minister  of  Tiberius,  was 
executed  a.d.  31 ;  and  that  Joras,  the 
son  of  Simeon,  the  Jewish  general,  was 
put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Mamertine 
prisons  were  exclusively  reserved 
for  state  criminals,  which  will  meet 
the  argument  advanced  by  soijae  of 
the  older  antiquaries,  who  considered 
their  small  size  insufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  population.  The 
well-known  passage  of  Juvenal,  re- 
ferring to  those  happy  times  under 
the  kings  and  tribunes  when  one 
place  of  confinement  was  sufficient 
for  all  the  criminals  of  Rome,  is 
ponsidered  to  allude  distinctly  to  this 
prison  : — 


*'  Felices  proavonim  atavos,  felida  dicas 
Saecula,  qui  qoondam  Bub  Regibus  atqae  Tri- 

bunis 
Yiderunt  uno  contentam  carcere  Bomam." 

SaUm. 

We  know  from  Livy  that  the  de- 
cemvir Appius  Claudius  constructed 
a  prison  for  plebeian  offenders  near 
the  Forum  Olitorium;  and  other  au- 
thorities might  be  adduced  which 
strengthen  the  opinion  that  the  Mamer- 
tine prisons  were  peculiarly  set  apart 
for  political  prisoners,  and  were  con- 
sequently not  disqualified  by  their  size 
for  the  necessities  of  the  state.  The 
following  inscription  on  the  frieze  upon 
the  front,  c.  vibivs  ,  c.  f.  rvfinvs 

M.   COCCEIVS  .   NEBVA  .  COS  .  EX.   8.   C, 

records  the  names  of  the  2  consuls  by 
whom  the  prison  is  supposed  to  have 
been  repaired,  a.d.  22.  The  Seals  Ge- 
monise,  from  which  the  bodies  of  exe- 
cuted criminals  were  exposed  to  the 
people,  were  in  front  of  the  prison, 
towards  the  Forum.  The  Church  tra- 
dition has  consecrated  this  prison  as 
the  place  in  which  St.  Peter  was  con- 
fined by  order  of  Nero.  The  pillar  to 
which  he  was  bound  is  shown,  toge- 
ther with  the  fountain  which  mira- 
culously sprang  up  to  enable  him 
to  baptize  his  gaolers.  Processus  and 
Martinianus ;  although  it  is  distinctly 
alluded  to  by  Plutarch  in  the  excla- 
mation of  Jugurtha  when  thrown  into 
the  prison.  On  the  side  of  the  descent 
into  the  lower  prison  a  curious  relic 
meets  the  eye,— the  pretended  impres* 
sion  of  St.  Peter's  head  on  the  surface  of 
the  rock,  driven  against  it  by  his  jailors, 
to  recognise  which  requires  no  small 
degree  of  devotional  credulity.  The 
upper  chamber  is  fitted  up  as  an  ora- 
tory, dedicated  to  the  Apostle.  The 
ch.,  dedicated  to  S.  Giuseppe  de'  Fa- 
legnami,  the  patron  of  the  Roman 
joiners,  was  buUt  in  1539  (p.  157.) 

Cloaca  Maxima^  a  subterranean  canal, 
extending  from  the  Velabrum  to  the 
river,  well  known  as  the  opening  of 
the  great  common  sewer  of  ancient 
Rome  into  the  Tiber.  This  stupendous 
work  is  a  lasting  m^euiorl'a.l  of  e,\«V^ 

1  as  wheii  lift  ^Q\3ax^>AsyD&^^^'i  ^\^\.^a^S^, 
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and  is  one  of  the  very  few  monuments 
of  Rome  whose  antiquity  has  never 
been  assailed  by  the  scepticism  of  an- 
tiquaries. It  was  built  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  the  5th  king  ot  Rome,  150 
vears  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of^raiuiug  the  marshy 
ground  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Capitoline  hills.  Livy  records  the 
fact  in  the  following,  passage  : — 
**  fjifima  urbis  loca  circa  Forurriy  alias- 
qw  interjectas  coUibus  convalles,  quia  ex 
plants  locis  hand  facile  evehebant  aquas, 
cloacis  e  fastigio  in  Tiberim  ductis  sic- 
cat" — Lib.  i.,  c.  38.  Strabo  says 
that  a  waggon  laden  with  hay  might 
have  passed  through  the  cloaca  in 
some  places ;  and  Dionysius  describes 
it  as  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Romans  in  his 
time.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  with  admi- 
ration, and  expresses  surprise  that  it 
had  lasted  for  700  years,  unaffected  by 
earthquakes,  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  by  the  masses  which  had  rolled 
into  its  channel,  and  by  the  weight  of 
ruins  which  had  fallen  over  it.  Nearly 
25  centuries  have  now  passed  over  since 
its  foundation,  and  this  noble  struc- 
ture of  the  Roman  kings  still  serves 
its  original  purpose.  There  are  few 
other  remains  of  ancient  Rome  which 
present  so  many  elements  of  durabi- 
lity, and  promise  more  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  posterity  for  an  equal 
lapse  of  centuries.  The  archway  where 
it  opens  on  the  Tiber  is  composed  of 
3  concentric  courses  of  large  blocks  of 
that  variety  of  peperino  called  gabina^ 
put^  together  without  cement.  The 
borings  executed  by  Lenotte  give  this 
archway  a  height  of  at  least  12  feet 
where  it  enters  the  Tiber  ^  but  the 
surface  of  the  river  rarely  sinks  more 
than  4  feet  below  the  keystone.  The 
interior  of  the  sewer  is  constructed  of 
red  volcanic  tufa,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  Many  of  the  blocks 
arc  more  than  5  feet  in  length,  and 
nearly  3  feet  in  thickness.  The  length 
of  the  cloaca,  from  opposite  the  ch.  of 
St.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  to  the  Tiber,  is 
800  feet;  it  forms  two  bends,  passes 
before  the  fa9ade  of  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Maria,  m  Cosmedin,  and  nearly  under 
C^  little  to  the  rt  of)  the  round  Temple 


of  Mater  Matuta  (Vesta).  The  en^- 
neer  who  executed  the  work  had  pro- 
vided for  the  cleansing  of  the  channel, 
1  St,  by  a  considerable  fall ;  2ndl^,  by  tlie 
oblique  angle  of  60^  at  which  it  enters 
the  Tiber ;  and  3rdly,  by  the  gndnal 
contraction  of  the  diameter  mm  13 
to  lOi  feet.  In  consequence  of  the  rise 
in  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber, 
this  channel  has  been  choked  np  to  at 
least  2-5ths  of  its  original  height. 
The  part  which  maj  be  most  con- 
veniently examined  is  near  the  ardt 
of  Janus,  following  a  narrow  alley 
opposite  the  ch.  of  S.  Giormo  in 
y  elabro ;  from  this  point  the  channel 
is  entire  throughout  its  course  to  the 
river,  into  which  it  opens  at  a  short 
distance  below  the  Ponte  Rotto.  This 
portion  was  the  only  part  covered  in 
originally,  an  open  drain  extending  to 
it,  from  the  site  of  the  Lake  of  Cortins, 
the  Forum,  and  the  Velabmm.  At  a 
subsequent  period  this  open  canal  was 
also  arched  over,  as  we  may  see  under 
the  floor  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  where 
it  still  serves  for  its  original  purpose. 
Close  to  its  extremity,  in  the  Velabmm, 
is  a  bright  clear  spring,  called  the  Acqua 
Argentina^  still  held  in  repute  by  the 
lower  orders  as  a  remedy  in  certain 
maladies:  it  is  considered  by  some 
antiquaries  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Lake  of  Jutuma,  and  as  the 
spot  where  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
seen  watering  their  horses  after  the 
battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus.  Higher 
up  is  a  more  copious  one,  issuing 
from  beneath  an  arch  of  brickwork :  it 
is  used  as  a  washing-place  by  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  quarter. 

Quay  called  the  Pulchrum  Littus, — 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  a 
line  of  wall,  built  of  large  blocks  of 
travertine,  which  evidently  formed  a 
quav  or  embankment  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  Its  construction  would 
seem  to  refer  it  to  the  period  of  the 
kings,  and  it  may  possibly  be  identified 
with  the  »aXi»  «*tw,  or  the  "  pulchrum 
littuSj"  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his 
descnption  of  the  house  of  Romulus. 
A  road  led  from  this  quay  to  the 
ScalcR  Coci,  al  llie  tool  oi  me  Y^X^Wtxr. 
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Agger  and  Walls  of  Servius  JhUliua, — 
In  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini, 
on  the  1.  of  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  among 
the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Sallust,  are 
vestiges  of  this  celebrated  rampart, 
which  maybe  traced  in  the  rear  of  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  through  the  Cen- 
tral Rly.  Stat.,  to  behind  the  ch.  of  St. 
Antonio  on  the  Esquiline,  and  the  arch 
of  Gallienus,  in  different  parts  of  its 
north-eastern  circuit.  The  most  per- 
fect fragment  is  that  in  the  Central 
Kly.  Stat.  At  this  angle  of  the  Servian 
circumvallation  the  Agger  is  of  con- 
siderable width ;  the  portion  of  it  laid 
bare  consisting  of  several  tiers  of 
massive  blocks  of  Alban  peperino, 
some  weighing  as  much  as  5  tons, 
bound  together  by  iron  clamps:  un- 
fortunately a  part  of  this  magnificent 
specimen  of  Roman  construction  was 
destroyed  to  extend  the  rlwy.  stat.  in 
1863;  the  ditch  which  protected  the 
Agger  was  100  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  deep ; 
they  have  subsequently  had  Imperial 
constructions  placed  on  them,  or  rather 
outside  the  wall.  2  other  very  fine  por- 
tions of  the  walls  of  Servius  TuUius  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Vigna  of  the 
CoUegio  Romano  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Aventine,  not  far  from  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Prisca  (opposite  to  which  is  the  gate 
leading  to  them),  composed  of  large 
quadrilateral  blocks  of  tufa  quarried 
near  the  spot;  these  blocks  are  laid 
alternately  long  and  cross  ways,  as  in 
Etruscan  constructions  ;  and  another 
fragment  on  the  declivity  of  the  Aven- 
tine, overlooking  the  Tiber,  in  the 
gardens  below  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Sabina, 
the  continuation  of  the  Servian  wall 
wards  the  Porta  Trigemina. 

Campus  Sceleratus, — Near  the  point 
where  the  Strada  di  Porta  Pia  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Via  del  Maccao  stood 
the  Porta  CoUina  of  the  walls  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius;  outside  which,  in  the 
space  between  it  and  the  Aurelian  wall, 
antiquaries  place  the  Campus  Scele- 
ratus, the  spot  where  the  vestal  virgins 
who  had  broken  their  vows  were  buried 
alive,  like  the  nuns  in  the  middle  ages. 

ffoftise  and  Gardens  of  Sallust, — The 
gardens  of  the   Vigna.  Barbierini,  in 


the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  enclose  some 
interesting  objects.  Besides  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius, we  find  there  the  ruins  of  tiie 
Temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  the  Circus 
Apollinaris,  and  vestiges  of  the  luxu- 
rious palace  of  the  historian  Sal- 
lust,  the  favourite  retreat  of  Nero, 
Nerva,  Aurelian,  and  other  emperors. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Alaric,  and  little 
now  remains  but  traces  of  founda- 
tions. Extensive  ruins,  belonging  pro- 
bably to  the  carceres  of  the  Circus, 
exist  in  the  neighbouring  villa  Ri- 
gnano-Massimo  (see  p.  51), 

Portico^  Octavxa,  erected  by  Augustus 
on  the  site  of  that  raised  by  Q^intus 
Metellus,  and  near  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  as  a  place  to  which  the  spec- 
tators might  retire  for  shelter  in  case 
of  rain.  Of  all  the  edifices  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  architectural  disposition  of 
none  is  better  known,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  plan  of  it  and  of  the  tem- 
ples within  its  area  being  preserved 
on  the  general  one  of  the  ancient  city 
(the  Pianta  Capitolina)  preserved  in 
the  Capitoline  Museum.  It  appears 
to  have  formed  a  parallelogram,  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  arcade,  supported 
by  270  columns,  enclosing  an  open 
space,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  erected 
by  the  Greek  architects  Batracus  and 
Saurus.  The  ruins  which  now  remain 
are  situated  in  the  Pescheria,  the 
modem  fish-market,  one  of  the  filthiest 
quarters  in  Rome,  and  formed  the  en- 
trance to  the  portico.  This  vestibule 
had  2  fronts,  each  adorned  with  4  fluted 
columns  and  2  pilasters  of  white  marble 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting  an 
entablature  and  pediment.  The  portico 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Titus,  and  was  restored  by  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  Two  columns 
of  the  fragment  now  remaining  disap- 
peared in  this  fire,  and  the  restorations 
of  Septimius  Severus  ma;^  easily  be  re- 
cognised in  the  large  brick  arch  con- 
structed to  supply  their  place,  as  a 
support  to  the  entablature.  The  2 
columns  and  iglla.'6>l<K\:«.  Ya\\v^  ^xws^,^*!^ 
I  2  pWlats  «n^  \  v^"a&\«x  \\v  Wxsssset 
\rovr,  Vitb.  xltiosft  Vo.  ^^  ^^^xiJss^^'^  ^ 
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the  ch.  of  St.  Angelo,  towards  the 
portico,  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
magnificence  of  the  original  build- 
ing: the  style  of  the  existing  ruin 
is  grand  and  simple,  and  the  pro- 
portions and  details  are  in  eyerj 
respect  worthy  of  the  Augustan  age. 
On  the  architrave  is  an  inscription 
recording  the  restorations  by  Septimins 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  The  portico 
is  celebrated  by  ancient  writers  for 
its  Greek  and  Latin  libraries,  which 
stood  behind  the  temples,  and  its  valu- 
able collections  of  statuary  and  paint- 
ing, among  which  were  the  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles,  a  Venus  by  Phidias,  an 
iEsculapius  and  a  Diana  by  Praxiteles, 
&c.  Most  of  these  doubtless  perished 
in  the  fire ;  but  the  group  of  Mars  and 
Cupid,  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  portico.  Santo  Bartoli 
tells  us  that  the  Venus  de'  Medici  was 
also  found  here,  in  opposition  to  those 
writers  who  state  that  it  was  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa  near 
Tivoli.  In  the  house  No.  12  in  the  Via 
dellaTribuna  di  S.  Maria  in  CampitelU 
are  3  columns  and  a  portion  of  the  Cella 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  which  stood, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  area  of  the 
portico.  And  in  the  dirty  alley  on 
the  1.  of  the  ruins  in  the  Pescberia,  are 
2  Corinthian  columns  built  into  a  wall, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  portico. 

Vivarium  and  Spoliarium. — At  the  base 
of  the  Cffilian  hill,  extending  from 
below  the  Passionist  Convent  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni e  Paolo  to  the  Coliseum,  are  some 
extensive  ruins,  which  are  consider- 
ed to  belong  to  the  ancient  Vivarium, 
the  place  in  which  the  wild  beasts 
were  kept  before  they  were  turned 
into  the  arena.  Beneath  the  convent 
they  consist  of  8  immense  arches  of 
blocks  of  travertine :  there  are  2  stories, 
the  lower  is  now  interred.  The  older 
antiquaries  gave  them  the  name  of 
Curia  Hostiha,  but  their  position  and 
arrangement  sufficiently  justify  their 
modem  name;  more  recent  authors, 
however,  suppose  that  these  arches 
were  destined  to  support  the  area  in 
whioh  was  placed  the  Temple  of  Clau- 
ifjus,  now  occupied  by  the  garden  and 


grounds  of  the  oonTent.  Beneath  are 
some  subterranean  caverns,  excavated 
in  the  tnfis  as  quarries  in  ancient  times, 
which  still  retain  marks  of  the  work- 
men's tools. 

Prcrtorian  Cawtp^  built  by  Sejanvfly  the 
minister  of  Tiberius,  outside  the  walls 
of  Servius  Tullius.  It  is  now  oecnpied 
by  the  Villa  Maccao,  an  extenrave  vine- 
yard which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits, 
situated  at  a  short  distance  behind  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian.  The  camp  was 
dismantled  by  Constantine,  and  3 
sides  of  the  enclosure  were  included 
hj  Aurelian  in  his  new  wall.  To  tins 
circumstance  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  exact  form  of  this 
celebrated  camp,  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  principal  revolutions 
which  occurred  during  the  first  3  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  The  vine- 
yard no  doubt  conceals  much  of  the 
ancient  foundations ;  but  considerate 
remains  of  the  corridors  are  still  visi- 
ble, retaining  in  some  places  their 
stucco  and  even  their  paintings.  Se- 
veral inscriptions  have  been  found 
from  time  to  time,  confirming  the  his- 
tory of  the  locality.  The  circuit  of 
the  3  sides,  which  now  forms  a  qua- 
drangular projection  in  the  city  walls, 
is  stated  to  be  5400  feet.  A  part  of 
the  southern  side  has  been  roughly  re- 
built with  large  and  irregular  stones, 
probably  the  work  of  Belisarius.  There 
is  a  coin  of  Claudius,  on  which  the 
camp  is  represented.  On  this  site  has 
been  recentiy  erected  a  huge  barrack 
in  the  form  of  a  Parisian  railway 
station,  to  lodge  the  modem  Praeto- 
rians of  Rome ;  in  an  adjoining  vine- 
yard have  been  discovered  some  in- 
scriptions to  soldiers,  natives  of  Pan- 
noDia,  who  belonged  to  the  Prsetorian 
bands  in  the  time  of  the  Gordians. 

Reservoir  or  NymphcBum,  called  the 
Trophies  of  Marius,  a  picturesque  ruin 
at  the  head  of  the  Via  Maggiore,  so 
called  from  the  trophies  now  on  the 
balustrade  in  front  of  the  Capitol  which 
were  found  here.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  name  of  Manus 
has  been  erroneously  applied  both  to 
the  trophies  themselves  a.ii^  \o  \)i^s 
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ruin.    Wmckelmann  regards  the  style 

of  the  sculpture  of  these  trophies  as 
indicating  the  age  of  Domitian ;  and 
more  recent  vnters  have  referred 
them  and  ihe  buildii^  on  vliich  tbe; 
«tood  to  an  age  as  late  as  Alexander 
Seyenjs.  EicBTationsniadeafewyears 
back  by  the  French  Aoadeniy  fully 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  Pirauesi,  that 
this  ruin  nas  either  a  reservoir  for 
the  waters  of  one  of  the  aqueducts, 
or  a  fountain.  He  found  by  measure- 
ment tbat  the  building  must  hate 
served  as  the  reservoir  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  which  was  conveyed  from  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo  by  an  aqueduct,  of 
which  B  arches  are  still  standing.  Fi 
bretti  cousidered  that  it  must  hai 
served  likewise  as  one  of  the  rese: 
voirs  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  whose 
waters  were  brought  to  it  from  Ihe 
Porta  Maggiore.  Nibby  refers  the 
building  to  Septimius  Severus,  who  re- 
stored the  aqueducts,  but  agrees  with 
the  other  authorities  in  considering  it 
a  reservoir.  From  the  works  of  art 
which  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity, 
the  monnineut  appears  to  havu  been 
richly  decorated, 

Fo-mlain  of  Egeria,  placed  by  the 
more  ancient  Roman  antiquaries,  in 
Opposition  to  all  clafisical  authority,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Almo,  now  called  the 
Valle  Caffarella,  about  2  miles  from 
the  Porta  di  Sao  Sebastiano,  and  at 
tbe  foot  of  the  height  on  which 
rises  the  so-called  Temple  of  Ba«~ 
chuB,  midway  between  the  modem 
high  road  to  Naples  and  the  Via 
Appia.     It  is  a  luere  vaulted  chamber 


brickwork,  which  appears  from 
struction  not  to  be  older  than  the  reign 
of  Vespasian.  It  has  3  niches  on 
each  of  the  sides,  and  a  larger  one  at 
the  extremity,  with  a  recumbeat  male 
statue  much  mutilated.  The  inte- 
rest of  the  spot  was  derived  from  tbe 
tradition  tbat  it  represents  tbe  sacred 
fountain  wbere  Numa  held  his  nightly 
consultations  with  tbe  nymph,  and 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Muses  in 
order  that  they  might  there  bold 
counsel  with  BgeriM.     The  authority 


onun   llii  cooallU  cmn  ciiijage  iu  BgarU 

The  older  antiquaries  implicitly  be- 
lieved the  tradition,  and  a  few  years 
since  the  Romans  still  repaired  to  the 
grotto  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  to 
drink  the  water,  which  they  considered 
to  possesB  medicinal  virtues,  being  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid  gas,  like 
many  issuing  from  tbe  volcanic  strata. 
"       learly  3  centuries  the  name  pre- 
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contratUction : 
:  has 


been  generaJly  admitted  that,  e' 
the  valley  of  the  Almo  had  been  Che 
Egerian  valley  described  by  Juvenal, 
tbe  grotto  is  merely  one  of  several 
similar  cells  that  formerly  existed  in 
it,  and  tbat  it  had  been  converted 
either  into  a  nymphnura  Or  a  bath. 
The  discovery  of  sma)!  reservoirs 
around  Ihe  spot,  the  remains  of  con- 
duits still  traceable  in  walls  of  tbe 
chamber,  of  passages  for  collecting  tbe 
water  from  the  springs  in  the  hill 
behind,  and  the  copious  supply  which 
continually  flows  tiirough  the  build' 
ing,  give  great  weight  to  this  opinion. 
Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the 
poetical  legend  is  that  expressed  so 
beautifully  by  Lord  Byron  :— 


0(  tly  cave-guarded  sprtdK   » 

wilnliled, 
R^fUcte  Ibe  iDHk-eyed  fteaEuH  i 
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-  Fantasticallj  tangled :  the  green  hlUf    [gnm 
Are  cloihed  with  early  blossoms,  throngh  the 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  nutles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass ; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 
In4>lore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Danoe  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eves, 

ESss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  colomrd  by 
its  skies." 

From  the  fragments  of  yarious  kinds 
which  have  been  found  among  the 
rains,  it  appears  that  the  grotto  was 
paved  with  green  porphyry,  and  the 
walls  covered  with  slabs  of  marble. 
The  ruin  is  now  clothed  with  ever- 
greens, the  Adiantum  capillus  waves 
over  the  fountain,  and  long  tufts  of 
creeping  plants  hang  over  its  roof.  The 
quiet  seclusion  of  Uie  spot  is  well  cal- 
culated to  make  the  traveller  desire 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 
The  real  position  of  the  Egerian 
valley  was  immediately  outside  the 
ancient  Porta  Capena,  and  within  the 
present  walls,  on  the  1.  of  the  modem 
municipal  nursery-grounds,  and  the 
ch.  of  S.  Sisto,  which  stands  nearly 
upon  the  site  of  the  grove  of  the 
Camsense,  alluded  t<>  by  Livy,  and  by 
Juvenal  in  the  well-known  verses  of 
the  3rd  Satire  (see  p.  350). 


§  19.  Obelisks. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  Rome 
of  such  undoubted  antiquity  as  the 
stupendous  obelisks  which  the  em- 
perors brought  from  Egypt  as  memo- 
rials of  their  triumphs,  and  which  the 
popes  have  so  judiciously  applied  to 
the  decoration  of  the  modem  city. 
Sixtus  y.  has  the  honour  of  having  first 
employed  them  for  this  purpose.  The 
obelisk  of  the  Vatican  was  the  first 
raised,  and  Fontana  was  considered  by 
the  engineers  of  the  16th  century  to 
have  accomplished  a  task  not  far  short 
of  a  miracle  when  he  successfully 
placed  it  OD  its  pedestal.    The  follow- 


ing is  a  list  of  the  obelisks  in  tiie 
oMer  of  their  erection  on  their  piesent 

sites. 

Obelisk  of  the  Vatuxm,  erected  Inr 
Sixtus  V.  in  1586.  This  obelisk  te 
one  solid  mass  of  red  granite  withofot 
hieroglyphics.  It  originally  stood  i& 
the  circus  of  Nero,  and  is  tkerelbfe 
now  not  far  from  its  ori^^inal  sitnatioa. 
It  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to  BoMe 
in  the  reign  of  Caligula.  The  aoooaat 
of  its  voyage  is  given  by  niny,  who 
says  that  the  ship  which  carried  H  was 
nearly  as  long  as  the  left  ude  of  te 
port  of  Ostia.  Suetonius  confirms  the 
immense  magnitude  of  this  ship,  by 
telling  us  that  it  was  sunk  by  Claodiw 
to  form  the  foundation  of  the  break- 
water he  constructed  at  the  mouth  of 
his  new  harbour,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  and  the  modem  Porto.  The 
obelisk  previous  to  its  removal  stood 
nearly  on  the  site  now  covered  by  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  the  only 
one  in  Rome  which  was  found  in  the 
place  it  was  originally  intended  for, 
which  may  account  for  its  being  still 
entire.  As  stated  above,  it  was  placed 
on  the  present  pedestal  in  1586  by 
the  celebrated  architect  Domenico 
Fontana,  who  has  left  a  highly  in- 
teresting account  of  the  operation. 
No  less  than  500  plans  had  beien  sub- 
mitted to  the  pope  by  different  engin- 
eers and  architects,  but  the  result  fully 
justified  his  choice.  600  men,  140 
horses,  and  46  cranes  were  employed  in 
the  removal.  Fontana  calculated  the 
weight  of  the  mass  at  963,537  Roman 
pounds ;  the  expense  of  the  operation 
was  37,975  scudi;  the  vidue  of  the 
machinery  and  materials,  amounting 
to  half  this  sum,  was  presented  to 
Fontana  by  the  pope  as  a  reward  for 
his  successful  services.  The  operation 
is  described  at  length  by  the  writers 
of  the  time,  and  a  fresco  representa- 
tion of  it  is  painted  on  one  of  the 
walls  in  the  Vatican  library  (see  p.  227). 
Many  curious  facts  connected  with  the 
process  are  mentioned : — the  ceremony 
was  preceded  by  the  celebration  of 
high  mass  in  St.  Peter's ;  the  pope  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  benediction  on  Fon- 
tana and  the  'wotkixieTi^  ^xi^l  *\X  ^^% 
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ordered  that  no  one  sliould  speak 
dnring  the  operation,  00  pain  of  death. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  pro- 
cess would  have  failed  from  the  ten- 
sion of  the  ropes,  if  a  man  named 
Bresca  had  not  infringed  the  order 
by  calling  upon  the  workmen  to  wet 
the  ropes.  The  common  story  of  tra- 
yellers  sj^ttributes  this  suggestion  to 
an  English  sailor,  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  statement. 
The  Bresca  family,  indeed,  still  possess 
the  privilege  of  supplying  St.  reter's 
with  palm-leaves  (whfch  are  brought 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bordighera,  in  Li- 
guria,  whence  the  Brescas  originally 
came)  on  Palm  Sunday,  which  Sixtus  V. 
granted  them  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  service  of  their  ancestor  on  this 
occasion.  The  height  of  the  shaft, 
exclusive  of  all  the  ornaments,  is 
82  ft.  6  in. ;  the  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
bronze  cross  is  132  ft.  2  in. ;  its  weight 
360  tons ;  the  breadth  of  the  base  is 
8  ft.  10  in.  The  cross  at  the  top  was 
renewed  in  1740,  when  some  relics  of 
our  Saviour  were  deposited  in  a  per- 
foration made  to  receive  thein.  The 
following  is  the  dedication  by  Caligula 
to  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  which  is  still 
visible  on  2  sides  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  shaft : — divo.  caes.  divi  .  ivlii  . 

F.     AVGVSTO  — .     TI.     CAESABI    DIVI    . 
AVG.  F.  —  AVGVSTO  BACRVM. 

Obelisk  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  erected 
also  in  1587  by  Fontana,  and  during 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  three  or  four 
pieces,  and  is  without  hieroglyphics. 
It  was  one  of  a  pair  which  originally 
flanked  the  entrance  to  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Claudius,  a.d.  57.  The  present  one 
was  disinterred  by  Sixtus  V. ;  the 
other  was  placed  on  the  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  by  Pius  VI.  The  height  of  this 
obelisk,  without  the  ornaments  and 
base,  is  48  ft.  5  in. 

Obelisk  of  the  Lateran,  the  largest  obe- 
lisk now  known,  erected  equally  by  Fon- 
tana, in  the  pontiiScate  of  Sixtus  V.,  in 
15S8,  It  is  of  red  granite  and  is  covered 


inth  hieroglyphics.  It  was  brought 
from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  was  removed 
to  Rome  by  his  son  Constantius,  who 
placed  it  on  the  spina  of  the  Circus 
Maximus.  It  was  conveyed  from 
Alexandria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
in  a  vessel  of  300  oars,  and  was  landed 
3  m.  below  Rome,  a.d.  357.  Accord- 
ing to  ChampoUion's  interpretation  of 
the  hieroglyphics  upon  it,  it  comme* 
morates  Thothmes  IV.  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks. 
When  it  was  discovered  it  was  lying 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  broken  into  3 
pieces.  In  order  to  adapt  these  frag- 
ments, it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  a 
portion  of  the  lower  part;  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  still  the  loftiest 
obelisk  in  Rome.  The  height  of  tiie 
shaft,  without  the  ornaments  and  base, 
is  105  ft.  7  in.;  the  whole  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  cross  is  141  ft.  The 
sides  are  of  unequal  breadth  at  the 
base :  two  measure  9  ft.  8^  in.,  the 
other  two  only  9  ft. ;  one  of  these  sides 
is  slightly  convex.  The  weight  of  the 
shaft  has  been  estimated  at  455  tons. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
erected  by  Fontana  in  1589,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  3  pieces,  and 
is  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  This 
is  one  of  ihe  most  interesting  obelisks 
which  have  been  preserved.  It  stood 
before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis,  where,  according  to  Cham- 
poUion,  it  was  erected  by  one  of  the  two 
brothers  Maudouci  and  Susirei,  who 
reigned  before  Rhamses  II. :  whilst 
Lepsius  attributes  it  to  Meneptha, 
only  1500  years  before  our  era,  and 
Ungarelli  to  Rhamses  III.  (Sesostris). 
It  was  removed  to  Rome  by  Augustus 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  placed 
in  the  Circus  Maximus  (b.c.  23).  It 
had  fallen  from  its  pedestal  in  the  time 
of  Valentinian,  and  remained  buried 
until  1587,  when  Sixtus  V.  removed  it 
to  its  present  site.  The  height  of  the 
shaft,  without  base  or  ornaments, 
is  78^  feet;  the  entire  height  from 
the  ground  to  tlift  ^^  o^  ^<^  cxor*^  v*. 
about  \\^  feftX..    ^^  ^^  ^'^^'^  Ivssa!^ 
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Bmm* 


is  the  '  following  inscription,  show- 
ing that  Augostos  renewed  the  de- 
dication   to   the    Son  :  —  imp.    caeb. 

DIVI  .  p.  —  AVOV8TV8  —  PONTIFEX  . 
MAXIMY8  —  IMP.  Xn.  COS  •  XI.  TBIB  . 
POT  .  XIV.  —  AEOVPTO  .  IN.  POTESTA- 
TEM  .  —  POPVLI .  BOMAMI .  &EDACTA.  — 
SOLI  .  DONVM  .  DEDIT. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  Nawna^  erected 
in  1651  by  Bernini,  in  the  centre  of  his 
great  fountain,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  X.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  Pamphilian  Obelisk,  in  honour  of 
the  pope' s  family  name.  It  is  of  red  gra- 
nite, covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
is  broken  into  5  pieces.  It  was  found 
in  the  Circus  of  Romulus,  near  the 
Via  Appia,  and  from  the  style  of  the 
hieroglyphics  is  now  supposed  to  be  a 
Roman  work  of  the  time  of  Domitian. 
It  was  made,  however,  the  subject  of 
a  long  and  elaborate  dissertation  by 
Father  Kircher,  who  endeavoured  to 
show  that  it  was  one  of  the  obelisks  of 
Heliopolis,  but  this  conjecture  has  been 
exploded  by  modem  researches.  In 
its  present  position  it  stands  on  a  rock 
about  40  ft.  high.  The  height  of  the 
shaft  itself  is  51  ft. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  deUa  Minerva, 
erected  in  1667  by  Bernini,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  YII.  It  is  a 
small  obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  with 
hieroglyphics  indicating  that  it  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Hophres,  a  king  of 
the  26th  dynasty;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  a  pair  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Isis  and 
Serapis  in  the  Campus  Martins,  whose 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  gardens 
of  the  Domenican  convent  of  the  Mi- 
nerva. Both  these  obelisks  were  found 
here  in  1665 ;  one  was  erected  in  front 
of  Uie  Pantheon ;  the  other,  the  one 
M>w  before  us,  was  placed  by  Bernini 
in  the  worst  taste  on  the  back  of  a 
iMurhle  elephant,  the  work  of  Ercole 
l^vnktu.  I^A  height  without  the  base 
ift«;b«utl7ft. 

(|UM  of  the  Pantheon,  erected  in 
l(  element  XI.     It  is  a  small 
^     ^   Egyptian    granite,    with 
of  the  time 


^^ 


meticns  II.,  the  fellow  of  the  pre- 
ceding  one.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of 
the  fountain  of  the  Piazza,  to  wMch  it 
was  removed  by  Clement  XI.  Its 
height  withoat  the  base  is  aboat  17 
feet. 

Obelisk  of  the  Monte  CavallOj  erected 
in  1 786  by  Antinori,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Pius  YI.  It  is  of  red  granite,  with- 
out hieroglyphics,  and  is  broken  into 
2  or  3  pieces.  It  formerly  stood  in 
front  of  the  mausoleum  of  Augustas, 
being  the  fellow  of  that  in  front  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  was  consequently 
brought  from  'Egypt  by  Claudius,  aj>, 
57.  The  height  of  the  shaft,  withoat 
the  base,  is  45  feet.  At  the  sides  of 
this  obelisk  stand  the  Colossal  Equestrian 
Group  which  have  been  called  Castor 
and  Pollux  by  recent  antiquaries. 
They  are  undoubtedly  of  Grecian 
workmanship,  and,  if  we  could  believe 
the  Latin  inscription  on  the  pedestals, 
they  are  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  But  as  they  were  found  in 
the  Baths  of  Constantine,  there  is  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  in- 
scriptions; the  statues  are  evidently 
centuries  older  than  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine, and  no  inscriptions  of  his  time 
can  be  worth  much  as  authority, 
Canova  entertained  no  doubt  of  their 
Greek  origin,  and  admired  their  fine 
anatomy  and  action. 

Obelisk  of  the  Trinita  dei  Monti, 
erected  also  by  Antinori  in  1789,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  an  obelisk 
of  red  granite,  with  hieroglyphics.  It 
formerly  stood  in  the  Circus  of  Sallust. 
The  height  of  the  shaft,  without  the 
base  and  ornaments,  is  about  48  feet. 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio,  also  erected 
in  1 792  by  Antinori,  an  obelisk  of  red 
granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  broken  into  5  pieces.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
monuments :  it  has  been  illustrated 
with  great  learning,  and  has  been 
admired  for  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  hieroglyphics  which  remain. 
According  to  Lepsius'  interpretation 
of  these  hieroglyphics,  it  was  erected 
in  honour  of  ^Bamm.e\.\c\]L&  1.,  ot  \Xv^ 
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26th  dfnBBtj,  6)  oentaries  before 
ChriBt.  It  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
AngustuB,  from  Heliopolis,  aod  placed 
in  the  CampuB  Mardue,  where,  as  ve 
learu  from  the  well-known  description 
of  Pliny,  it  was  used  in  the  oonstnii> 
tion  of  a  celebrated  gnomon  or  aun-dial. 
It  was  first  discovered,  tmdergrouod  in 
the  Piazza  dell'  Impresa,  in  the  time  of 
Julius  II.,  but  was  not  remoied  milil 
that  of  Pius  VI.  i  the  pedestal,  with 
the  inscriptioD,  is  situated  beneath  one 
of  the  chapels  ou  the  W.  side  of  the 
ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in   Luci  "' 


obelisk  now  stands,  irere  employed 
to  repair  it,  and  to  fonn  the  pedestal. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  without  the 
base  and  ornaments  is  7S  feet;  the 
height  of  the  whole,  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  bronze  globe,  is 
134}  feet. 


Oielhi  of  Monte   Pirtcio, 

called  della.  Passegpata,  from 
placed  in  tbe  centre  of  the  handsome 
pnblic  promenade  on  the  Finciau, 
in  1822,  by  Pius  VII.:  a  small  granite 
obelisk,  with  bieroglyphics,  found 
near  the  ch.  of  Santa  Croce  in  Geni- 
salemme,  on  the  site  of  the  Circus 
Variauus.  According  to  Champollion'a 
interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  it 
was  erected  iu  honour  of  Antinous, 
in  the  name  of  Hadrian  and  Sabina. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  without  the 
base  is  30  feet. 

There  is  a  small  obelisk  io  thegroands 
of  the  Villa  Mattei,  on  the  Clelian, 
foand  near  the  Capitol.  It  'a  partly 
ancient,  and  was  found,  with  that  of 
the  Minerva,  on  tbe  site  of  the  temple 
of  Isis.  It  bears  an  hierc^lyphical 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Psamme- 
ticua  II. 


ffouse  of  Cola  di  Sitiao,  called  by  the 

Ieople  that  of  I^late,  and  formerlj 
escribed  as  the  Torre  di  Manione,  » 
remarkable  brick  building  of  2  stone*, 

■it  the  end  of  the  Vicolo  della  Fonta^ 
aella,  near  the  Temple  of  Fortnna 
Virilis,  and  the  E.  side  of  the  Polite 
Kodo.  This  strange  and  incongruoos 
structure  is  covered  with  fragments 
<if  columna  and  ancient  ornamentj  of 
larious  periods,  capriciously  thrown 
together,  without  any  regard  to  the 
pnnciph;!  of  taste  or  architectural  uni- 
(ormity.  On  the  side  fronting  the  V. 
lella  FontanelLa  is  an  arch,  supptised 
lo  have  been  once  a  doorway,  over 
which  is  a  long  iogcription,  which  has 
jivea  rise  to  more  than  tbe  usnal 
imount  of  antiquarian  controversy.  It 
is  in  the  worst  style  of  the  old  rhyming 
'crse,  of  which  the  last  5  lines  may  he 
quoted  as  an  example  \~~ 
■•  Primui  do  prtmii  magpus  Nlcolans  Bb  Imls, 
Slat   Palrls   Cresceni    munsque  Theodora 


^t  theupperpart  of  this  inscription  are 
numerous  initial  letters,  which  would 
3ean  inexplicable  enigma  to  any  but  a 
Roman  andquary;  the  Padre  Gabrini, 
however,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that 
they  represent  the  titles  of  Cola  di 
Rienzo,  the  last  of  the  Koman  tribimes ; 
the  foUowing  ezplanstioD  of  a  pan  of 
them  may  be  received  as  a  specimen  of 
tbe  whole:— K.T.s.c.t.p.T.r.o.ii.B. 
mc.  n.  D.  T,  D.  p.  r.  s.  Sicotcmt,  2H- 
iurnia,  Seaeras,  Clemens,  Laurenti  {Ltb«- 
'alor  1),  P.  {PalHa  1),  Teulhontct,  Filiia, 
OaArtBius,  Soma,  Semaior,  Ificolava, 
iedit,  domum,  totam,  Davidi,  Sileeto, 
Fiiio,  sua.  This  conjecture  aasiimes 
that  the  long  Latin  inscription  refers 
also  to  Cola  and  to  the  beaueal  of  the 
bouse  to  his  son  David.  Whatever 
may  be  thonght  of  the  ingenuity  or 
imagination  of  the  antiquary,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  pompous  pbraseolt^ 
corresponds  with  the  titles  assnmed  t^ 
Cola  ii  Bienzo  viib.»  ■^tioiM.'*.  ^ 
that  ei\vw>T4:TOii.Ti  iowansaiv,  faM*. 
[from    t,te    ^txlh^   ^   **   \ai>««s^ 
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Aug.  1 ,  1347,  citing  the  emperors  and 
electors  to  appear  before  him,  which 
will  be  found  quoted  by  Zeferino  Re, 
in  his  curious  work  *  La  Vita  di  Cola 
di  Kienzo,'  published  at  Forll  in  1828, 
the  Tribune  styles  himself,  "  Nicola 
severo  e  clemente,  Hheratore  di  Homa, 
zelatore  delV  Italia,  amatore  del  mondo 
mterOy  Tribuno  augusto,"  On  the  archi- 
trave of  one  of  the  windows  is  the 
following  inscription,  ascribed  by  the 
antiquaries  to   Petrarch: — adsv  .  ro- 

HANIS  .  GRANDIS  .  HONOR  .  POPVLIS.     It 

can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  true 
meaning  of  these  inscriptions  can  ever 
be  much  more  than  mere  matter  of 
conjecture;  and  it  would  be  an  un- 
prontable  task  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  recent  writers  consider  the 
architecture  to  belong  to  the  11th 
century,  and  gather  from  the  inscrip- 
tions that  Nicholas,  son  of  Crescen- 
tiuft  and  Theodora,  fortified  the  house 
and  gave  it  to  David  his  son;  that 
this  Crescentius  was  the  son  of  the 
oelebrated  patrician  who  roused  the 
people  against  the  Elmperor  Otho  III. ; 
and  that  the  building  may  have  been 
inhabited  by  Cola  di  Rienzo  3  cen- 
turies later  (1347).  Others  sup- 
pose that  it  was  destroyed  1313  by 
Arlotto  degli  Ste&neschi,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Roman  tribune  in  its  present 
fbrm.  The  popular  tradition  is  in 
favour  of  this  opinion,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  interest  of  the  building 
is  entirely  derived  from  its  presumed 
connection  with  the  "Spirto  gentil" 
of  Petrarch,  to  whom  the  author  of 
Childe  Harold  has  given  additional 
immortality : — 

**  Then  tarn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name, 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Redeemer  of  dark  centunes  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch— hope  of  Italy— 
Rienzi  I  last  of  Romans  I    While  the  tree 
Of  Freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf. 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be— 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  diief— 

Her  new-bom  Numa  Uioa— with  reign,  alas  I 
too  briet" 

The  style  of  the  edifice  and  its  de- 
corations  marks  a  period  when  art 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  and  the  strange 
caUecdon  of  ornaments  and  fragments 
o^matiquitj-  cannot  be  regarded  as  sai 


illustration  of  the  taste  and  character 
of  the  times  of,  or  contemporaneous 
with,  '*the  last  of  the  Roman  Tri- 
bunes." 

Tor  de*  Conti,  a  huge  brick  tower  at 
the  foot  of  the  Quirinal,  in  the  street 
of  the  same  name  and  near  the  Piazza 
delle  Carette,  erected  by  Nicholas  I. 
in  858,  and  rebuilt  in  1216  by  Inno^ 
cent  III.,  both  popes  being  of  the 
Conti  family,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name.  It  formed,  like  the  other 
towers  of  the  same  kind,  a  place  of 
safety  and  defence  during  the  troubled 
times  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  in- 
jured by  the  earthquake  of  1348,  and 
was  partly  pulled  down  by  Urban  VIII. 
The  view  from  the  summit  will  well 
repay  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent.  This 
tower,  or  what  now  remains  of  it,  is 
supposed  to  stand  upon,  or  very  near  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Tellus  or  of  the 
Earth,  which  was  situated  near  the 
house  of  Spnrius  Cassius,  the  Consul, 
who  in  B.  c.  485  was  hurled  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock^  fuad  in  later  times  of 
Pompey. 

Torrel  delle  Milizie,  on  the  Quirinal, 
at  the  head  of  the  Via  Magnanapoli, 
and  within  the  abounds  of  the  con- 
vent of  Sta.  Caterina  da  Siena.  This 
large  brick  tower  has  been  called  by 
the  ciceroni  the  Tower  of  Nero,  and 
pointed  out  to  unsuspecting  travellers 
as  the  place  from  which  Nero  beheld 
the  fire  of  Rome.  We  know  from 
Tacitus  that  the  emperor  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  the  city  from  the 
Esquiline,  and  the  masonry  of  this 
building  shows  that  it  is  of  mediseval 
period.  Its  construction  is  generally 
attributed  to  Pandulfo  della  Suburra 
senator  of  Rome,  in  1210,  although 
some  writers  suppose  that  it  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VI II.,  nearly  a 
century  later  (1303),  and  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  a  site  occupied  by  the 
barracks  in  which  the  troops  of  Trajan 
were  quartered. 

There  are  two  well-preserved  spe- 
cimens of  medisBval  towers,  although 
smaller,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  on 
the  W,  declWit^  of  th^  Qxivrinal',  one, 
XhQTarre  del  Grillo,a\.t\Lftcoraftx  Qi>i3ttfe 
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Via  del  Grillo,  behind  the  Forum  of 
Augustas ;  and  the  second  in  the  Via 
delle  3  Cannellc,  which  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Colonnas  from  their 
armorial  column  upon  it ;  built  into  one 
side  of  it  are  some  good  and  ancient 
architectural  sculptures,  placed  here 
by  a  certain  Gualdvs  Arnnmi,  as  stated 
on  an  inscription  beneath.  Both  these 
towers  are  square,  of  fine  brick- 
work, and  surmounted  by  a  gallery 
or  projecting  parapet,  the  supports  of 
which,  in  white  marble,  still  remain. 
There  are  2  similar  towers,  but  less  well 
preserved,  behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Martino 
(p.  177),  in  the  valley  between  the 
Esquiline  and  Viminal  hills. 


§  21.  Fountains. 

Foniana  Paolina,  on  the  Janiculum, 
the  most  abundant,  and  perhaps  the 
most  imposing,  of  all  the  Roman 
fountains.  It  was  erected  by  Paul  V. 
in  1612,  from  the  designs  of  Fontana: 
both  their  names  are  commemo- 
rated in  that  of  the  fountain.  The 
elevation  of  the  fountain  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  facade  of  a  church ;  it  has 
6  Ionic  columns  of  red  granite,  taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which 
stood  in  the  Forum  Transitorium  {see 
p.  38).  Between  the  columns  are  5 
niches,  S  large  and  2  smaller.  In  the 
larger  ones  3  cascades  &11  into  an 
immense  basin,  and  in  the  smaller 
niches  are  2  dragons,  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  pope,  each  of  which 
pours  out  a  stream  of  water  into  the 
same  basin.  The  water  is  collected 
from  springs  about  the  lake  of  Brac- 
ciano,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by  the 
aqueduct  called  the  Acqua  Faola, 
which,  after  forming  this  noble  foun- 
tain, serves  to  turn  the  chief  part  of 
the  city  flour-mills,  situated  in  the 
streets  between  the  Janicale  and  the 
Tiber,    The  style  of  the  fooataiu  is 


not  in  the  best  taste,  but  the  effect  of 
the  water  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
The  view  from  this  fountain  over  the 
whole  of  Rome  and  the  Campagna  is 
very  fine. 

Fontana  del  Trttone,  the  fountain  in 
the  Piazza  Barberini,  which  now  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  Circus  of  Flora. 
It  IS  composed  of  4  dolphins  supporting 
a  large  open  shell,  upon  which  sits 
a  Triton,  who  blows  up  the  water 
through  it  to  a  great  height.  It  is 
from  the  design  of  Bernini. 

Fontana  delle  Tartarughe^  in  the 
Piazza  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
Palazzo  Mattel,  so  called  from  the  4 
tortoises  which  ornament  it.  It  has 
4  bronze  youthful  figures  in  very  grace- 
ful attitudes ;  one  supports  a  vase,  ttaoL 
which  the  water  flows  into  the  basin. 
The  design  is  b^  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
incorrectly  attributed  to  Raphael  by 
Passavant ;  the  figures  are  by  Taddeo 
Landini. 

^  Fontana  di  TWvt,  the  largest  and  most 
celebrated  of  the  modem  fountains  in 
Rome,  was  erected  by  Clement  XII. 
in  1735,  from  the  designs  of  Niccold 
Salvi.  The  water  is  made  to  fall  over 
artificial  rocks ;  above  which,  in  a  large 
niche  in  the  centre  of  the  facade,  is  ai 
colossal  figure  of  Neptune  standing  in 
his  car  drawn  by  horses  and  attended 
by  Tritons.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  very  questionable  taste 
of  this  design  would  escape  the  cri- 
ticism of  Forsyth :  he  calls  it  **  another 
pompous  concision  of  fable  and  fkct, 
gods  and  ediles,  aqueducts  and  sea- 
monsters  ;  but  the  rock- work  is  grand, 
proportioned  to  the  stream  of  water,  and 
a  fit  basement  for  such  architecture  as 
a  castel  d'acqua  required,  not  for  the 
frittered  Corinthian  which  we  find 
there."  The  Tritons,  horses,  &c., 
and  other  figures  of  the  fountain,  are 
by  Pietro  Bracci.  The  facade  of  the 
Palazzo  Conti,  against  which  it  stands, 
has  4  columns  and  6  pilasters  of  tra- 
vertine, of  the  Corinthian  order; 
betweeti  tlift  coVasKns  ««fe  ^\a>»s«i  ^1 
SalubTitv  ttiv^  XXiMLiAwtfSfe,  ^\^T^c«t<ft^ 
by  Filippo  NiXVft\  «>^^^  "^^sa.  wt  *> 
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bas-reliefs, — one  by  Andrea  Bergondi, 
representing  Marcus  Agrippa,  who 
brought  the  Ac^ua  Virgo  into  Rome; 
the  other  by  Giovanni  Grossi,  repre- 
senting the  young  virgin  who  pointed 
out  the  springs  to  the  soldiers  of 
Agrippa,  as  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  that  aqueduct  (see  p.  78).  Between 
the  pilasters  are  2  rows  of  windows. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  attic, 
beanng  an  inscription  in  honour  of 
Qement  XII. 

Fountains  of  the  Piazza  Navona, — 
This  piazza  contains  3  fountains. 
Those  at  the  extremities  were  erected 
by  Gregory  XIII.  The  Triton  holding 
a  dolphin  by  the  tail  is  by  Bernini ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
figures  to  call  for  particular  notice. 
The  central  fountain,  which  supports 
the  obelisk  brought  from  the  Circus 
of  Romulus,  was  raised  by  Bernini 
in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.  It 
forms  a  circular  basin,  73  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  mass  of  rock  in  the 
centre,  to  which  are  chained  4  river- 
gods,  representing  the  Danube,  the 
Ganges,  the  Nile,  and  the  Rio  della 
Plata.  In  grottoes  pierced  in  the  rock 
are  placed  a  sea-horse  on  one  side,  and 
a  lion  on  the  other.  The  figures  and 
the  design  of  the  whole  fountain  are 
almost  below  criticism ;  Forsyth  palls 
it  **  a  fable  of  iBsop  done  into  stone." 
The  Piazza  Navona  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Circus  Agonalis,  or  Circus  Alexandri. 
During  the  summer  months  it  is  in- 
undated twice  a  week  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  the  piazza  recalls  an  ancient 
Naumachia. 

Fontana  della  Barcaccia,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  in  the  form  of  a  boat, 
firom  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  was 
designed  by  Bernini.  It  has  little 
beauty  to  recommend  it.  The  Piazza 
di  Spagna  is  more  celebrated  for  the 
magnificent  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  Trinitk  de'  Monti,  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Innocent  XIII.,  attiie  expense 
of  the  French  ambassador,  Gouffier,  and 
£nishedin  1725,  from  funds  2>eqaeathed 
ifj^Jum  for  that  purpose. 


Fontana  delF  Acqua  Felice,  more 
generally  called  the  Fontana  dfe*  Ter- 
mini, near  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
Under  the  former  name  it  has  been 
celebrated  by  Tasso  in  some  of  his 
finest  Hinie.  This  fountain  was  de- 
signed by  Domenico  Fontana.  It  has 
3  niches.  In  the  central  one  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Moses  striking  the 
rock,  by  Prospero  da  Brescia,  who  is 
said  to  nave  died  of  grief  at  the  ridi- 
cule excited  by  his  performance.  In 
the  side  niches  are  figures  of  Aaron, 
by  Giobattista  della  Porta,  and  of 
Gideon,  by  Flaminio  Vacca,  The 
fountain  was  formerly  adorned  by  2 
ancient  Egyptian  lions,  which  have 
been  replaced  by  modem  ones  in  grey 
marble ;  the  originals,  of  black  granite, 
have  been  removed  to  the  Egyptian 
Museum  at  the  Vatican.  They  wepe 
found  in  front  of  the  Pantheon. 

Fountains  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's^ 
— These  magnificent  but  simple  vases 
are  better  .calculated  to  give  general 
pleasure  than  any  other  fountains  in 
Rome.  They  were  designed  by  Carlo 
Mademo.  The  water  is  thrown  up 
to  a  height  of  about  18  feet,  and  falls 
back  into  a  basin  of  Oriental  granite, 
1 5  feet  in  diameter ;  it  runs  over  the 
sides  of  this  into  an  octagonal  basin  of 
travertine,  about  28  feet  in  diameter, 
forming  a  mass  of  spray,  upon  which 
the  sun  at  times  paints  the  most  beau- 
tiful rainbows.  The  height  of  the  jet 
above  the  pavement  of  the  piazza  is 
64  feet. 

Fountains  of  the  Piazza  Famese, — 
Like  the  fountains  in  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter's,  these  are  simple  jets  falling 
into  magnificent  oblong  granite  basins, 
each  17  feet  long,  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla. 

Fountain  of  the  Ponte  Sisto,  placed  op- 
posite the  Via  Giulia,  near  the  bridge 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This 
pretty  fountain  was  constructed  by 
Paul  v.,  from  the  designs  of  Fontana. 
It  is  formed  of  2  Ionic  columns,  sup- 
porting an  attic.  From  an  aperture  in 
the  large  niche  X\ie  ^^X^x  -£-aA]Ls  m  a 
I  body  mto  a^«»in\)^\o^,  _^ 
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Fontana  del  Campidoglio,  at  the  foot 
of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Senator  on  the  Capitol. 
It  was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  is 
ornamented  with  3  ancient  statues. 
That  in  the  centre  is  a  sitting  marble 
figure  of  Minerva,  draped  with  por- 
phyry, found  at  Cori.  The  colossal 
recumbent  figures  at  the  side  represent 
the  Nile  and  the  Tiber.  They  were 
found  among  the  ruins  of  the  ]&ths  of 
Constantine  on  the  Quirinal,  and  are 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

Fcmntain  of  the  Monte  Cavallo,  erected 
by  Pius  VII.,  a  simple  but  pretty  jet, 
flowing  from  a  noble  basin  of  grey 
Oriental  granite,  25  feet  in  diameter, 
which  was  found  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
and  brought  to  Monte  Cavallo,  to 
complete  the  decorations  in  front  of 
the  Quirinal  palace. 


§  22.  Piazzas. 

The  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Piazza  Na- 
vona,  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  all  the 
great  squares  in  front  of  the  principal 
churches,  are  sufficiently  described  in 
the  account  of  the  monuments  or 
public  buildings  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  names.  The  onjy  one  which 
remains  to  be  noticed  is  the  least  at- 
tractive, though  not  the  least  cele- 
brated, the 

Piazza  di  Pasquino^  at  the  angle  of 
the  Braschi  Palace,  near  the  Piazza 
Navona.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  well-known  torso  called  the  statue 
of  Pasquin,  a  mutilated  fragment  of 
an  ancient  one  found  here  in  the 
ICth  centy.,  and  considered  to  repre- 
sent Menelaus  supporting  the  dead 
body  of  Patroclus.  Notwithstanding 
the  injuries  it  has  sustained,  enough 
remains  to  justify  Hie  admiration  it 


has  received  from  artists.  Baldinucci, 
in  his  Life  of  Bernini,  tells  us  that 
it  was  considered  by  that  sculptor  the 
finest  fragment  of  antiquity  in  Rome. 
It  derives  its  modem  name  from  a 
tailor  called  Pasquino,  who  kept  a 
shop  opposite,  which  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  gossips  of  the  city, 
and  from  which  their  satirical  wit- 
ticisms on  the  manners  and  follies 
of  the  day  obtained  a  ready  circula- 
tion. The  fame  of  Pasquin  is  per- 
petuated in  the  term  pasquinade^  and 
has  thus  become  European ;  but  Rome 
is  the  only  place  in  which  he  flourishes. 
The  statue  of  Marforio,  which  fors 
merly  stood  near  the  Arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  was  made  the  vehicle  for 
replying  to  the  attacks  of  Pasquin,  and 
for  many  years  they  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  of  wit  and  repartee.  When  Marforio 
was  removed  to  the  museum  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Pope  wished  to  remove 
Pasquin  also ;  but  the  Duke  di  Braschi, 
to  whom  it  belonged,  would  not  give 
his  consent.  Adrian  VI.  attempted  to 
arrest  his  career  by  ordering  the  statue 
to  be  burnt  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber ; 
but  one  of  the  pope's  friends,  Lodo- 
vico  Suessano,  saved  him,  by  sug- 
gesting that  his  ashes  would  turn  into 
frogs,  and  croak  more  terribly  than 
before.  The  modem  Romans  seem 
to  regard  Pasquino  as  part  of  their 
social  system :  m  the  absence  of  a  free 
press,  he  has  become  in  some  measure 
the  organ  of  public  opinion,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  event  upon  which  he 
does  not  pronounce  judgment.  Some 
of  his  sayings  are  extremely  broad  for 
the  atmosphere  of  Rome,  but  many  of 
them  are  very  witty,  and  fully  main- 
tain the  character  of  his  fellow-citizens 
for  satirical  epigrams  and  repartee. 
On  the  visit  of  the  emperor  Francis  of 
Austria  to  Rome,  the  following  ap- 
peared :  —  "  Gaudium  urbis,  Fietus  pro- 
vinciarunif  Pistts  rmmdi"  On  the  elec- 
tion of  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1440,  the 
following  satirical  acrostic  appeared, 
to  mark  the  date  wccccxjj.  :—'*  Multi 
ccBci.  cardinales  creaverunt  ccecum  deci- 
mum  (X)  Leonem"  During  «.  bad  har- 
vest in  t\ve  \)im^  oi  Yvo&NV.^^V^sx*^^ 
paenotU,  ox  \o^i  o^  '^  \.^>,^^x,>^a 
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pasuon  of  the  pope  for  the  inscription 
which  records  his  munificence  on  so 
many  of  the  statues  in  the  Vatican 
was  satirised  by  the  exhibition  of  one 
of  these  little  rolls,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion '*  ihmijicentid  Pii  Sexti."  The 
proceedings  of  Pius  VI.  were  fre- 
quently treated  by  Pasquino  with  con- 
siderable severity.  When  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's  was  completed  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  was  placed  over 
the  principal  door : — **  Quod  ad  Tempii 
Vaticcmi  ormttnentum  pxMica  vota  flagita- 
hcmt,  Piiis  VI.  fecity**  &c.  Pasquin's 
reply  was  as  follows : — 

'*  Pablica  I  mentirifl ;  Non  pablica  vota  faere, 
Sed  tumidi  ingenii  voU  ftiere  toL" 

Canova  exhibited  his  draped  figure 
of  Italy  for  the  monument  of  Alfieri 
durinff  the  French  inyasion ;  Pasquin 
immediately  exhibited  this  criticism: — 

**  Canova  qaesU  Tolta  I'  ha  stwffUata, 
Ha  r  Italia  vesUta,  ed  b  spogUata." 

Soon  after  certain  decrees  of  Napoleon 
had  been  put  in  force,  the  city  was 
desolated  by  a  severe  storm,  upon 
which  Pasquin  did  not  spare  the  em- 
peror: — 

**  L'Aldssirao  In  sh,  d  manda  la  tempesta, 
L'Altissimo  qua  gih,  d  togUa  quel  che  resta, 
£  fta  le  Due  AlUssimi, 
Stiamo  noi  malisaimi." 

His  satires  frequently  consist  of  <Ua- 
logues,  of  which  the  following  are  fair 
examples : — 

•<  I  Francesl  son'  tntti  ladri. 
Non  tntti— ma  Buonaparte." 

On  the  marriage  of  a  young  Roman, 
called  Cesare,  to  a  g^rl  called  Roma, 
Pasquin  gave  the  foUowing  advice : — 
"  Ome,  CcesoTf  ne  ttta  Roma  Respublica 
fiat!"  On  the  next  day  the  man 
replied,  **  Conor  imperat!  Pasquin, 
however,  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
^  answered,  "  Ergo  coronabititr"  His 
'  distich  on  the^  appointment  of  Hoi- 
stenius  and  his  two  successors,  as 
librarians  of  the  Vatican,  is  histo- 
rically interesting.  Holstenius  had 
abjured  Protestantism,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  by  Leo  Allatius,  a 
Chian,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
a  Syrian,  Evode  Assemani.     Pasquin 

noticed  these  events  in  the  Allowing 
lines: — 


**  Pneftdt  hffrpticiit.    Post  hmic,  whlBmatinM. 
At  nunc 
PneestTmrca.    Petri  bfbUotheca.  vale  1* 

Another  remarkable  saying  is  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  celebrated  bull 
of  Urban  VIII.,  excommunicating  all 
persons  who  took  snuff  in  the  churches 
of  Seville.  On  the  publication  of  this 
decree  Pasquin  appropriately  quoted 
the  beautiful  passage  in  Job,  "Wilt 
thou  break  a  leaf  djriven  to  and  fro  ? 
and  wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry  stubble  ? 
Cointra  foliMm,  quod  vento  rapitur,  ostein 
dis  potewtiam  tucan,  et  stijnUam  tUxctm 
persequerist 
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}  23.    Proxenades,  PcBUC  Walks, 
OB  Passeggiate. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Rome 
have  done  much  of  late  years  towards 
increasing  and  ornamenting  these 
places  of  public  resort. 

The  most  beautiful  and  frequented 
is  that  in  the  Monte  Pincio,  occupying 
all  the  level  space  between  the  Muro 
Torto  and  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Medicis.  These  gardens  are  ap* 
proached  by  a  fine  drive  rising  from 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  constructed  in 
the  reign  of  Pius  VII.,  and  by  another 
from  the  ch.  of  la  Trinita  dei  Monti. 
They  are  handsomely  laid  out  in 
flower-gardens,  drives,  and  walks.  In 
the  centre  is  the  obelisk,  discovered  in 
the  Circus  of  Varianus,  noticed  at  p.  85, 
and  dedicated  by  Hadrian  to  Antinous. 
On  the  side  overlooking  the  Villa 
Borghese  has  been  placed  an  immense 
urn  in  Egyptian  granite,  which  formed 
a  fountain  in  the  Piazza  di  Venezia, 
but  originally  found  in  a  vineyard 
beyond  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo;  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  masses  of  this 
material  in  Rome,  measuring  more 
than  850  cubic  feet.  From  the  terraces 
overlooking  tW  YVaaoa  ^«\  '^o^^ 
I  we  descry  one  ot  VXie  ftawsx  '^tos^wrX* 
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of  Rome,  with  the  Vatican  and  Jani- 
cule  hills  in  the  hackground.  It  is 
from  here  that  the  celebrated  Giran- 
dola,  or  fireworks  on  Easter  Monday 
and  on  the  evening  after  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter's,  are  now  exhibited.  This 
promenade  is  the  most  fashionable  and 
resorted  to  at  Rome,  especially  during 
the  fine  afternoons  of  winter  and  spring. 

The  Passeggiata  di  S.  Gregorio,  be- 
tween the  ch.  of  that  name  and  the 
Coliseum,  is  planted  with  mimosas, 
and  affords  an  agreeable  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring poorer  quarters  during  the  heat 
of  the  summer  months. 

Connected  with  the  public  walks, 
may  be  mentioned  the  municipal  nur- 
sery grounds  (^Seminanzo  Comunale), 
nearly  opposite  the  Thermsa  of  Cara- 
calla,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  plants 
to  ornament  the  gardens  and  thorough- 
fares. They  are  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Sisto, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Camenae,  and  close  to  the  real  locality 
of  the  fountain  of  Egeria  (see  pp.  86 
and  350). 


§  24.  Basilicas. 

There  are  5  great  Basilicas,  and  8 
lesser  ones,  in  Rome  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  first  are  called 
Patriarchal,  in  honour  of  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  viz.  of  Rome 
itself,  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  are,  the 
Vatican  or  St.  Peter's,  the  Lateran  or 
St.  John's,  the  Liberian  or  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  the  Ostian  or  San  Paolo, 
and  San  Lorenzo,  the  two  latter  being 
without  the  walls.  Of  the  minor 
basilicas,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Sessorian  or  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme,  the  Appian  or  S.  Sebastiano, 
the  Constantinjan  or  SS*  Apostoli,  the 
Eudoxian  or  S,  Pietro  in  Vincula,  &c. 


The  five  principal  basilicas  we  shall 
describe  first,  as  constituting  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the 
capital  of  Christianity ;  the  minor  ones 
will  be  included  in  our  description  of 
the  churches  properly  spewing. 

Many  of  the  first  churches  were  nn- 
doubtealy  those  edifices  which,  during 
the  Pa^an  rule,  had  served  as  courts 
of  justice,  or  seats  of  the  public  tri- 
bunals, and  which  as  such  bore  the 
name  of  Basilicas.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  when  its  exercise  was  per- 
mitted in  public,  after  the  Peace  of 
the  Church  under  Constantine,  the 
churches  which  were  erected  expressly 
for  the  new  worship  appear  to  have 
been  built  on  the  plan  of  these  pre- 
existing edifices.  Their  design  was 
at  once  simple  and  grand:  the  form 
was  oblong,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
two  side  aisles,  which  were  separated 
by  lines  of  columns;  arches  sprang 
from  these  columns,  supporting  the 
high  walls  which  sustained  the  wooden 
roof.  These  walls  were  pierced  with 
windows,  by  which  the  whole  building  , 
was  lighted.  In  most  instances,  the 
tribune,  or  absis,  was  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  nave,  and  its  vault  covered 
with  mosaics.  In  front  there  was  an 
enclosed  square  called  the  quadripor- 
tiouSy  having  a  colonnade  round  3  of 
its  sides;  both  of  which  dispositions 
may  be  seen  in  the  interesting  ch. 
of  San  Clemente  (see  p.  146).  The 
Roman  basilicas  have  undergone  nu- 
merous additions  and  alterations  in 
modem  times,  and  many  of  them  hav>e 
lost  their  characteristic  features  ;^  but 
they  still  retain  their  ancient  rank  as 
metropolitan  churches.  The  old  ch. 
of  St.  Peter's  had  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  basilica;  and  for  this  reason 
the  present  building  preserves  the  same 
title,  although  all  that  characterised 
the  original  edifice  have  disappeared. 
We  shall  commence  our  description 
of  the  churches  with  this  most  mag- 
nificent of  Christian  temples,  which 
the  great  historian  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Romwa.  Ejkk^vc^  V^a.^  ^aNrsiSs!^ 
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1.  St,  Peter's.— As  early  as  a.d. 
90,   St.   Anacletus,    bishop  of   Rome, 
who  had  received  ordination  from  St. 
Peter  himself,  erected  an  oratory  on 
the  site  of  the  present  structure,  to 
mark  the  spot  where  the  remains  of 
the  Apostle  were  deposited  after  his 
crucifixion  on  the  hill  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  and  where  so  many  of  the 
early  Christians  had  suffered  martyr- 
dom.    In  306  Constantine  the  Great 
founded  a  basilica  on  the  spot,  which 
continued  from  that  time  to  be  the 
great  attraction  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  facade  of  this  basilica  may  be  seen 
in  Raphael's  fresco  of  the  Incendio  del 
Borgo ;  and  the  interior  is  introduced  in 
that   representing    the   coronation  of 
Charlemagne,  and  still  better  on  a  paint- 
ing in  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Portico 
in  the  subterranean  ch.     In  the  time 
of  Nicholas  V.  (1450)  ruin  menaced  it, 
and  that  pope  had  already  begun  a 
new  and  more  extensive  building  on 
the  plans  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti  and 
Bernardino  Rossellini,  when  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  was  arrested  by 
his  death.     Paul  II.  continued    the 
design;    but  it  was   advancing  very 
slowly  at  the  accession  of  Julius  II., 
who  determined,  withr  his  well-known 
energy,  to  resume  the  works   on    a 
grander   and   more  systematic   plan. 
Yasari  tells  us  that  he  was  animated 
to  the  task  by  the  design  for  his  tomb, 
which  Michael  Angelo  had  just  com- 
pleted.    He  accordingly  secured  the 
assistance  of  Bramante,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  1 503,  and  began  by 
pulling  down  a  part  of  the  walls  which 
had  been  erected  by  his  predecessors. 
His  design  was  a  Greek  cross,  with  an 
hexastyle  portico,  and  an  immense  cu- 
pola in  the  centre,  to  be  supported  upon 
4  colossal  piers.     In  1506  Julius  II. 
laid    the    foundation    of    Bramante's 
building,  under  the  pier  against  which 
the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  now  stands. 
The  4  piers,   and  the  arches  which 
spring  from  tiiera,  were  the  only  parts 
completed  before  Bramante's  death  in 
1514.     In  the  previous  year  Julius  had 
been  succeeded  by  Leo  X.    The  new 
fJODtiff' appointed  as  bis  architects  Giu- 
Jiano  di  Sangallo,  Giovanni  da  Verona, 
^od  Hapbael,  who  has  left  some  very 


interesting  letters  relating  to  his  ap- 
pointment.    Sangallo,  however,  died  m 
1517,  and  Raphael  was  carried  off  pre- 
maturely in    1520.      Raphael's   plan, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Serlio's  work  on 
architecture,  was  a  Latin  cross;  but 
neither    he    nor    his   colleagues   had 
done  much  more  than  strengthen  the 
4  piers,  which  had   been  found  too 
weak  before  the  death  of  Bramante. 
Leo  X.  then  employed  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi,  who,  despairing  of  being  able  to 
meet  the  expense  of  Raphael's  plan, 
changed  the  design  from  a  Latin  to  a 
Greek  cross.   The  death  of  Leo  in  1 521 
checked  the  progress   of  the  works, 
and  his  two  immediate  successors  were 
unable  to  contribute  in  anv  material 
degree  towards  the  execution  of  the 
design,  so  that  Peruzzi  could  do  littie 
more  than  erect  the   tribune,  which 
was  completed  during  the  pontificate 
of   Clement  VII.      The    next    pope, 
Paul  III.,  on  his  accession  in    1534, 
employed  Antonio  di  Sangallo,   who 
returned  to  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross, 
and    altered   the   arrangement  of  the 
whole    building,    as    may    be    seen 
from  his  model,   which  is  preserved 
in  the  Vatican,  but  he  died  before  he 
could  carry  any  of  them  into  effect.* 
The  pope  appointed  Giulio  Romano  as 
his  successor ;  but  here  again  the  same 
fatality  occurred,   and  the   death  of  . 
that  artist  in  the  same  year  prevented 
his  entering  on  the  engagement.     The 
work  was  then  committed  to  Michel 
Angelo,  then  In  the  72nd  year  of  his  age. 
The  letter  conferring  this  appointment 
is  still  preserved.    The  pope  gave  him 
unlimited  authority  to  alter,  or  pull 
down,  or  remodel  the  building,  pre- 
cisely on  his  own  plans.    Paul  III.  died 
in  1549,  and  his  successor,  Julius  III., 
in  spite  of  all   opposition  from  con- 

*  The  models  of  Sangallo's  church  and  of 
Michel  Angelo'8  cupola  are  preserved  in  an 
apartment  on  the  roof  of  St.  Peter's,  over  the 
chapel  of  St.  Gregory.  It  is  entered  from  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  roof  of  the  Basilica.  To 
visit  them  a  special  permission  from  Monsignore 
Giraud,  the  head  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Fabrica  di  S.  Pietro,  is  necessary,  and  which  will 
be  granted  on  making  a  written  application  to 
that  dignitary.  Sangallo's  design  of  a  Greek  cross 
would  have  \)een  YvrecedeA.  "Vsj  aYvewj  \t«.\!^w\fe, 
flanked  by  two  delac\i«d  \)e\\-\o^-«TO  «  «kssi- 
I  paniles. 
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temporary  artists,  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment of  Michel  Angelo.    Several 
letters  exist,  in  which  the  illustrious 
artist    describes   the    annoyances    to 
vhich  he  was  subjected  in  the  pro- 
gress  of  his   task;    and  one  written 
to  him  by  Vasari  is  well  known,  in 
which  he  advises   him  to    "fly  from 
the  ungrateful  Babylon,  which  was  un- 
able to  appreciate  his  genius."   Michel 
Angelo  immediately  returned  to  the 
design  of  a  Greek  cross,  enlarged  the 
tribune  and  the  2  transepts,  strength- 
ened the  piers  for  the  second  time,  and 
began  the  dome  on  a  plan  different 
from  that  of  Bramante,  declaring  that 
he  would  raise  the  Pantheon  in  the 
air.     The  dnmi  of  the  dome  was  com- 
pleted when  the  great  artist  was  carried 
off  in  1563,  at  the  age  of  89.     The 
chief  peculiarity  of  his  dome  consisted 
in   being  double,  leaving  a  consider- 
able space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
walls — a  plan  which  was  fortunately 
adopted  by  his  successors,  who  finished 
it  on  the  precise  plans  and  measure- 
ments which  he  had  laid  down.  Another 
part  of  his  design  was  to  make  the  front 
a  Corinthian  portico  like  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  which,  combined  with  the 
ground  plan  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
would  have  allowed  the  whole  mass  of 
dome  to  be  visible  from  the  piazza  below. 
Three  years  after  his  death,  in  1 566, 
Pius  V.  appointed  Vignola  and  Pirro 
Ligorio  as  his  successors,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  adhere  in  every  parti- 
cular to  the  designs  of  M.  Angelo. 
Vignola  erected  the  2  lateral  cupolas, 
but  neither  he  nor  his  colleague  lived 
to  complete  the  dome.    This  honour 
was  reserved  for  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
who    was   appointed   under    Gregory 
XIII.;  he  brought  it  to  a  suc<:essful 
termination  in  1590,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Sixtus  v.,  who  was  so  anxious  to 
see  it  finished,  that  he  devoted  100,000 
gold   crowns  annually  to   the  work, 
and  employed  600  workmen  upon  it 
night  and  day.    When  the  dome  was 
finally  completed  it  was  calculated  that 
30,000  lbs.  weight  of  iron  had  been 
used    in   its   construction.      Giacomo 
della  Porta  continued  to  be  employed 
bj^  Clement  VIIL,  and  adorned  the  in- 
terior  of  the  dome  with  mosaics.  Up  to 


his  death,  in  1601,  the  plans  of  Michel 
Angelo  had  been  faithfully  followed 
so  far  as  the  works  had  then  ad- 
vanced, and  the  only  portions  re- 
maining to  be  added  were  the  facade 
and  portico.  In  1605  Paul  V.  was 
elected  pope,  and,  being  desirous  of  see- 
ing the  whole  building  completed  during 
his  reign,  pulled  down  all  that  was 
then  standing  of  the  old  basilica,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  front  as  it 
now  stands,  in  1608.  He  employed 
Carlo  Maderno,  the  nephew  of  Fon- 
tana,  as  his  architect,  who  abandoned 
the  plan  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Latin  cross,  as  originally 
designed  by  Raphael.  He  also  built 
the  faqade,  which  all  critics  concur  in 
condemning  as  ill  suited  to  the  ori- 
ginal design.  Its  great  defect  is  that 
it  conceals  the  dome,  which  is  so 
much  hidden  by  the  firont,  that  there 
is  no  point  of  the  piazza  from  which 
it  can  be  combined  in  its  full  pro- 
portions with  the  rest  of  the  fabric. 
The  effect  of  its  gigantic  size  is  there- 
fore  lost,  and  the  front,  instead  of 
being  subservient  to  the  dome,  is  made 
to  appear  so  prominent  that  the  grandest 
feature  of  the  building  hardly  seems 
to  belong  to  it.  Notwithstanding  this 
defect,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Maderno  has  been  more  severely  criti- 
cised than  he  deserved.  The  circun>- 
stances  which  controlled  his  design 
seem  to  have  been  altogether  forgotten, 
for,  although  the  heavy  balconies  which 
intersect  Uie  columns  of  the  facade 
lessen  the  effect  and  size,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  were  necessary  for  the  papal 
benediction,  and  that  any  front  in 
which  they  did  not  form  an  essential 
part  would  have  been  as  great  an  ano- 
maly as  the  balcony  in  our  own  St. 
Paul's,  where  it  is  not  required.  The 
judgment  of  Forsyth,  which  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  adopt  without  reflection, 
dwells  on  Maderno's  works  with  a 
harshness  of  criticism  strangely  in 
contradiction  to  his  praise  of  *he  nave 
and  vestibule.  The  plan  of  the  Latin 
cross  was  not  a  novelty,  but  merely  a 
return  to  the  designs  of  Ra^haal*.  ^^^c«r 
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which  had  become  sacred  from  its 
shrines,  and  which  had  been  entirely 
excluded  in  the  plan  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  nave  was  finished  in  1612;  the 
fa9ade  and  portic-o  in  1614;  and  the 
ch,  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII. 
on  the  1 8th  November,  1626.  Under 
Alexander  VII.,  Bernini  began  in 
1667  the  magnificent  colonnade  which 
surrounds  the  Piazza,  Pius  VI.,  in 
1780,  erected  the  sacristy  from  the  de- 
signs of  Carlo  Marchionni,  gilded  the 
roof  of  the  interior,  and  placed  the 
2  clocics  on  the  facade.  From  the  first 
foundation,  therefore,  in  1450,  to  the  de- 
dication of  the  basilica  by  Urban  VIII., 
the  building  occupied  a  period  of  176 
years ;  and  if  we  include  in  the  calcu- 
lation the  works  of  Pius  VI.,  we  shall 
find  that  it  required  3  J  centuries  to 
bring  the  edifice  to  completion,  and  that 
its  progress  during  that  period  extended 
over  the  reigns  of  no  less  than  43  popes. 
The  expenses  of  the  works  were  so 
great  that  both  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. 
resorted  to  the  sale  of  indulgences  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  them.  The 
excess  to  which  this  practice  was  carried 
is  well  known  to  have  created  that  re- 
action which  led  to  the  Reformation. 
At  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the 
cost  was  estimated  by  Carlo  Fontana 
at  46,800,498  scudi  (10,000,000/.),  ex- 
clusive of  the  sacristy  (900,000  scudi), 
bell-towers,  models,  mosaics,  &c.  The 
space  covered  by  the  buildings  of  St. 
Peter's  is  said  to  measure  240,000 
square  feet ;  the  original  plan  of  bra- 
mante  would  have  covered  350,000,  or 
about  8  English  acres.  The  annual 
expenditure  on  repairs,  superintend- 
ence, &c.,  is  now  30,000  scudi  (6300/,). 
After  this  general  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  grandest  of  Christian 
temples,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  more 
detailed  description  of  its  difierent 
parts,  beginning  with  the 

Colormades.—lt  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  anything  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  front  of  the  basilica,  or 
BO  well  contrived  to  conceal  the  build- 
ings on  each  side  of  the  piazza,  as  these 
noble  porticoes.  They  were  designed 
bjrBemini,  in  the  pontiicate  of  Alex- 
aaderVIL  (1657-67),  and  are  generally 


considered  as  his  masterpiece  in  archi- 
tecture. They  are  semicircular,  55 
feet  wide,  supported  by  4  rows  of 
columns,  48  feet  high,  arranged  so  as 
to  leave  sufficient  room  between  the 
inner  rows  for  the  passage  of  2  car- 
riages abreast.  The  number  of  co- 
lumns in  the  2  colonnades  is  S84,  be- 
sides 64  pilasters.  On  the  entablature 
stand  192  statues  of  saints,  each  12  feet 
in  height.  The  whole  stmctore  and 
the  statues  are  of  travertine.  The  area 
enclosed  by  these  colonnades  measures 
in  its  greatest  diameter  or  breadth 
787  English  feet.  The  colonnades  ter- 
minate in  2  Galleries^  360  feet  long 
and  23  feet  wide,  which  lead  to  the 
vestibule  of  St.  Peter's.  These  gal- 
leries are  not  parallel  to  each  other, 
converging  towards  the  E.,  and  form- 
ing with  the  front  an  irregular  square, 
which  becomes  broader  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  fa9ade  of  the  basilica. 
This  arrangement  tends  to  diminish 
considerably  the  effect  of  the  building 
when  seen  from  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  piazza;  for  the  eye  is  quite 
unable  to  appreciate  the  great  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  colonnades  to  the 
feiQade,  and  it  is  only  by  walking  -up 
to  the  steps  that  the  visitor  can  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  space  of  296  feet 
from  the  point  where  the  colonnades 
terminate  to  the  front  of  the  basilica. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps 
are  2  colossal  statues,  of  St.  Peter  by  Db 
FahriSy  and  St.  Paul  by  TadoUni^  erected 
by  Pius  IX. 

The  Fa^'ide  is  built  entirely  of  tra- 
vertine, from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
demo.  It  is  379  feet  long  and  148i  ^^et 
high.  It  has  3  stories  and  an  attic, 
with  8  columns  and  4  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  Each  story  has  9 
windows,  and  is  disfigured  by  the  heavy 
balconies  from  which  the  pope  bestows 
his  benediction  on  certain  festivals. 
The  columns  are  8f  feet  in  diameter 
and  92  J  feet  high,  including  the  capitals. 
On  the  attic  are  13  colossal  statues,  18} 
feet  high,  representing  the  Saviour  and 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  inscription 
on  the  frieze  of  the  entablature  records 
its  completion  by  Paul  V.  Five  open 
entrances  lead  luto  \\ve  TaaL,^\^(c^\sx 
1  Vestibule  (jlil),  ^^^  ^^^  '^^^^^  ^^  ^^"^ 
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high,  and  50  feet  wide,  inclndiii|r  the 
2  extremities.  At  each  end  of  the 
vestibule  is  an  equestrian  statue ;  that 
on  the  rt  (m)  is  Bernini's  of  Constantine, 
that  on  the  1.  (n)  of  Chatlemagne  by 
Cornacchini,  Over  die  central  en- 
trance, and  consequently  opposite  the 
great  door  of  the  basilica,  is  the 
celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Navicella, 
representing  St.  Peter  -walking  on  the 
sea,  sustained  by  the  Saviour.  It  was 
executed  by  Giotto  in  1298,  assisted  by 
his  pupil  Pietro  Cavallini,  and  was 
placed  over  the  K.  entrance  to  the  qua- 
driporticus  in  front  of  the  old  basilica. 
On  the  destmction  of  that  edijEice,  the 
mosaic  changed  places  several  times, 
and  was  at  length  placed  in  its  present 
position.  It  has  suffered  much  from 
restorations,  and  Lanzi  says  it  '*has 
been  so  much  repaired,  that  it  has  lost 
its  original  design,  and  seems  to  be 
executed  by  an  altogether  different 
artist."  There  are  3  entrances  leading 
into  the  basilica,  corresponding  with 
these  to  the  vestibule.  The  bronze 
doors  of  the  central  one,  which  are  only 
opened  on  great  occasions,  belonged 
to  the  old  basilica,  and  were  executed 
in  the  15  th  century,  by  Antonio  Filarete, 
and  Simone,  brother  of  Donatello.  The 
bas-reliefs  of  the  compartments  re- 
present Our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin 
above,  SS.  Paul  and  Peter  deliver- 
ing the  keys  to .  Engenius  IV.,  and 
below  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul^  and  some  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Eugenius  IV.,  during  whose  pon- 
tificate they  were  cast,  particularly  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  Sigismund 
and  the  council  of  Florence.  The  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  frame-work  are  by  no 
means  in  character  with  the  other  sub- 
jects ;  they  consist  of  medallions  of  Ro- 
man emperors,  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  even 
mythological  subjects,  such  as  Leda  and 
the  Swan,  Ganymede,  the  fable  of  the 
Fox  and  the  Stork,  surrounded  by 
arabesque  reliefs  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
&c.  One  of  the  side  doors  on  the 
1.  (l),  which  is  walled  up  and  with  a 
bronse  cross  in  the  centre,  is  called 
the  Porta  Santa,  which  is  pulled  down 
by  the  pope  on  the  Christmas-eve 
of  the  jubilee,  which  has  taken  place 
everjr  25th  jrear.    The  pope  begins  the 


demolition  of  the  door  by  striking  it 
3  times  with  a  silver  hammer,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  dates  of 
the  last  2  jubilees  are  placed  over  the 
entrance.  The  jubilees  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  present  century  have 
been  those  of  1800,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VII. ;  and  of  1825,  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  XII. ;  that  of  1850  was  not 
celebrated,  owing  to  the  political  circum- 
stauces  of  that  eventful  year.  Between 
the  doorways  opening  into  the  ch.  are  3 
inscriptions  of  some  historical  interest, 
and  wnich  stood  in  front  of  the  ancient 
basilica :  the  copy  of  the  bull  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  granting  certain  indulgences 
on  the  occasion  of  the  institution  of 
the  jubilee  in  1300 ;  the  verses  com- 
posed by  Charlemagne  in  honour  of 
rope  Adrian  I. ;  and  the  grant  of 
certain  olive-grounds  by  Gregory  II.  to 
supply  oil  for  the  lamps  of  the  church. 
The  Interior,  in  spite  of  all  the  criti- 
cisms of  architects,  is  worthy  of  the 
most  majestic  teipple  of  the  Christian 
world.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects 
of  particular  details,  whatever  faults 
the  practised  eye  of  the  architect  may 
detect  in  some  of  the  minor  ornaments, 
we  believe  that  the  minds  of  most  per- 
sons who  enter  it  for  the  first  time  are  too 
much  absorbed  by  the  unrivalled  unity 
of  itsproportions  to  be  influenced  by  such 
professional  pedantry.  The  one  great  de- 
fect is  the  apparent  want  of  magnitude 
which  generally  strikes  every  one  at 
first  sight.  The  mind  does  not  at  once 
become  conscious  of  its  immensity,  and 
it  is  only  after  its  different  parts  have 
been  examined,  and  perhaps  only  after 
several  visits,  that  the  gigantic  scale 
of  the  building  can  be  appreciated. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  colossal 
size  of  the  statues  contributes  to  a 
certain  degree  to  diminish  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  building ;  the  eye  is 
so  unaccustomed  to  figures  of  such 
proportions,  that  they  supply  a  false 
standard  by  which  the  spectator  mea- 
sures the  details  of  the  edifice  around, 
without  being  immediately  sensible  of 
the  fact. 
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Forsook  his  fonnef  dty,  what  oonld  be, 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled* 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?    Mi^iesty, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty — all  are 
aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

"Enter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessen'd ;  but  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
I1iy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  Ood  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow." 

Childe  ffarold. 

The  measurements  of  St.  Peter's 
have  been  stated  very  differently  by  the 
several  authorities.  On  the  central 
pavement  of  the  nave  are  marked  the 
respective  lengths  of  St.  Peter's  and 
of  some  of  the  other  principal  churches 
of  Christendom.  St.  Peter's  is  there 
stated  to  be  837  palms  within  the 
walls,  without  862*8  (odditis  parie- 
tibus\  which,  calculating  the  palm 
at  8*795  English  inches  (or  8|  nearly), 
will  give  6l3i  Eng.  ft.;  St.  Paul's, 
London,  710  palms  (520j  ft.) ;  Milan 
Cathedral,  606  palms  (443  feet);  St. 
Paul's,  Rome,  672  palms  (419jft.); 
St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  492  palms 
(360J  feet).  The  height  of  the 
nave  near  the  door  is  152^  ft.,  the 
width  at  this  portion  is  119  palms 
(87^  ft.).  The  width  of  the  side  aisles 
is  46  palms  (33}  ft.).  The  width  of 
the  nave  and  side  aisles,  including  the 
pilasters  that  separate  them,  is  262 
palms  (I97f  ft.)  The  extreme  length 
of  the  transepts,  from  end  to  end,  is 
446i  ft.  The  height  of  the  baldac- 
chino,  from  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  cross  on  it,  is  95  J  ft.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  4  great  pilasters  that 
support  the  dome  is  253  ft.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  cupola,  including  the 
outer  walls,  is  1 95^  ft. ;  the  diameter 
of  the  interior  of  the  cupola  is  139  ft., 
3  ft.  less  than  that  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  height  of  the  dome  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  base  of  the  lantern  is  405 
ft.;  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of 
the  cross  outside,  448  ft.  According 
to  these  measurements,  St.  Peter^s  ex- 
ceeds our  St.  Paul's,  in  length,  by  93| 
ft;  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross, 
bjr  64  ft;  and  in  the  diameter  of  the 
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cupola,  including  the  thickness  of  its 
walls,  by  60  ft.* 

The  Nave  (a  a)  is  vaulted  and  orna- 
mented with  sunken  coffers,  richly 
decorated  with  gilding  and  stucco 
ornaments.  Five  massive  piers,  sup- 
porting 4  arches,  separate  the  nave 
from  the  aisles:  each  pier  is  faced 
with  2  Corinthian  pilasters  in  stucco, 
having  2  niches  between  them;  the 
lower  niches  contain  colossal  statues 
of  saints,  founders  of  the  different  re- 
ligious orders.  Corresponding  with 
the  great  arches  of  the  nave  are  cha- 
pels in  the  side  aisles,  which  tend  to 
break  the  general  effect  by  their  inter- 
rupting lines,  and  reduce  the  aisles  to 
the  appearance  of  passages.  With  the 
exception  of  the  upper  portions  of  the 
pilasters,  the  walls  and  piers  are  gene- 
rally faced  with  slabs  of  marble,  richly 
varied  with  medallions  and  other  sculp- 
tures. Many  of  the  upper  decorations 
are  in  stucco ;  the  two  recumbent  Virtues 
over  each  arch  are  of  this  material. 
The  pavement  is  entirely  composed  of 
marbles,  originally  from  the  designs 
of  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Bernini. 
The  portion  in  the  rt.  aisle  near  the 
Porta  Santa,  and  opposite  the  Capella 
della  Pieta,  recently  completed,  is 
extremely  beautiful.  The  Basins  for 
holy  water,  supported  by  cherubs, 
afford  a  striking  example  of  the  im- 
mense scale  of  the  building.  On 
entering  the  ch.  the  cherubs  appear  of 
the  size  of  ordinary  children,  and  it 
is  only  when  they  are  approached  or 
compared  with  the  human  figure  that 
they  are  found  to  be  in  reality  that 
of  full-grown  persons. 

•  To  render  our  description  of  St.  Peter's 
more  intelligible,  we  have  inserted  a  cpx>und- 
plan  of  the  interior  of  the  Basilica ;  to  the  place 
of  each  ol^ect  worthy  of  notice  letters  an<i  num- 
bers are  affixed — the  Roman  capitals  indicate 
the  great  features  of  the  buildhig.  the  numerals 
the  chapels  and  altars,  the  smaller  letters  the 
sepulchral  monuments.  The  same  system  has 
been  adopted  in  the  more  detailed  plan  of  the 
subterranean  church,  at  p.  107,  and  in  those  of 
the  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  inserted  in  the 
text.  In  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's  the  outline  of 
the  crypt  has  been  Introduced,  but  in  a  lighter 
shade,  to  show  its  form  and  place  relative  to  the 
more  moAexrv  cWxcJa,  tVv^  ^vccoNsx  ^qM«A.>{»«*. 
abow  the  po%\lVoTv  oi  V\i^  ^'^^N'^J^^ejSib. 
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The  Dome  is  the  great  object  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  the 
stranger  who  visits  St.  Peter's  for  the 
first  time.  Its  measurements  have 
already  been  given.  Nothing  can  sur- 
]>a88  the  magnificence  of  its  stupen- 
dous vault,  resting  on  the  4  colossal 
piers ;  and  no  language  can  do  justice 
to  its  sublime  effect.  The  surprise  of 
the  beholder  is  increased  by  the  recol- 
lection that  there  is  another  outer 
cupola,  and  that  the  stairs  which 
lead  to  its  summit  pass  between  the 
two.  Each  of  the  4  piers  that  support 
it  has  2  recesses,  one  above  the  other, 
looking  towards  the  high  altar  (15). 
The  lower  ones  (d,  d',  d',  d^)  contain 
the  statues  of  S.  Veronica  holding  the 
Sudarium,  by  Francesco  Mochi ;  S.  He- 
lena with  the  Cross,  by  Andrea  Bolgi ; 
S.  Longinus,  the  soldier  who  pierced 
the  side  of  our  Saviour,  by  Bernini; 
and  St.  Andrew,  by  Fiammingo  (Du 
Quesnoy).  Each  of  these  is  about  16 
feet  high.  The  St.  Andrew  is  that 
which  possesses  the  greatest  merit 
as  a  work  of  art.  Above  them  are 
4  balconies,  in  which  are  preserved  the 
relics  of  the  respective  samts.  In  that 
over  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  is  kept 
the  Sudarium,  or  handkerchief,  contain- 
ing the  impression  of  the  Saviour's 
features,  which  is  exhibited  with  so 
much  ceremony  to  the  people  during 
the  holy  week.  In  the  balcony  over 
St.  Helena  is  a  portion  of  the  true 
cross;  and  in  that  over  St.  Andrew 
the  head  of  the  saint,  which  was 
stolen    in   184S,   but  subsequently  re- 

,  covered,  having  been  hidden  outside 
the  walls  between  Porta  di  Cavalligeri 
and  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  where  a  sta- 
tue of  St.  Andrew  has  been  erected 
by  Pius  IX.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
visit  these  relics  who  has  not  the 
rank  of  a  canon  of  the  Church;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  sovereigns  and 
princes  who  have  been  admitted  to 
examine  them  have  first  received  that 
rank  as  an  honorary  distinction.  The 
spiral  columns  in  the  recesses  of  the 
balconies  belonged  to  the  old  basi- 
lica. Above  these  recesses,  on  the 
spandrils  of  the  arches,  are  4  mosaic 
medalUoDS,    representing    ihe   Evan- 

ffe/ts^s,   with  their  emblems.;  the  pen 


in  the  hand  of  St.  Lake  is  7  feet  long. 
On  the  frieze,  running  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  base  of  the  dome,  is 
the  following  inscription  in  mosaic ;  the 
letters  are  6  ft.  long:  tv.es.petrvs.et. 

8VPER .  BANC  .  PETRAM  .  AEDIFICABO  .  BO 
CLESIAM  .  MEAM.ET . TIBI .  DABO .  CUkTtS, 

UEGNi.coELORVM.  The  drum  of  the 
cupola  is  formed  of  32  coupled  pilasters 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  pierced  with 
16  windows.  The  cupola  above  is  di- 
videdinto  1 6  compartments,  ornamented 
with  gildetl  stuccoes  and  4  ranges  of 
mosaics,  the  lowest  representing  the 
Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  lantern  is  a  mosaic 
of  the  Almighty,  by  Marcello  Pro- 
ven9al,  from  a  painting  of  Cav. 
d'Arpino.  "The  cupola,"  says  For- 
syth, "is  glorious,  viewed  in  its 
design,  its  altitude,  or  even  its  de- 
corations; viewed  either  as  a  whole 
or  as  a  part,  it  enchants  the  eye,  it 
satisfies  the  taste,  it  expands  the  soul. 
The  very  air  seems  to  eat  up  all  that 
is  harsh  or  colossal,  and  leaves  us 
nothing  but  the  sublime  to  feast  on : — 
a  sublime  peculiar  as  the  genius  of  the 
immortal  architect,  and  comprehensible 
only  on  the  spot.  The  4  surrounding 
cupolas,  though  but  satellites  to  the 
majesty  of  this,  might  have  crowned 
4  elegant  churches.  The  elliptical 
cupolettas  are  mere  expedients  to  pal- 
liate the  defect  of  Mademo's  aisles, 
which  depend  on  them  for  a  scanty 
light.'" 


i> 


The  BaldacchinOf  or  grand  canopy 
covering  the  high  altar  (15),  stands 
under  the  centre  of  the  dome.  It  is  of 
bronze,  supported  by  4  spiral  columns 
with  composite  capitals,  and  covered 
with  the  richest  eilt  ornaments  and 
foliage.  It  is  95?  feet  high  to  the 
summit  of  the  cross.  It  was  cast 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini  in  1633, 
partly  from  the  8374  lbs.  of  bronze 
stripped  from  the  Pantheon,  partly 
from  metal  purchased  at  Venice  by 
Urban  VIII.,  whose  armorial  device, 
3  bees^  may  be  recognised  on  several 
parts  of  the  work.  The  cost  of  the 
gilding  alone  is  said  to  have  been 
40,000  sondl;  of  the  whole  canopy 
100,000,  nearly  ^2,0001.     T\i*i    HivjK 
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Mtar,  under  the  baldaccbino,  stands 
immediately  over  the  relics  of  St. 
Peter.  It  is  only  used  on  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Church,  and  the  Pope 
alone  can  celebrate  mass  at  it,  or  a 
cardinal,  when  authorised  by  a  special 
Apostolic  brief.  The  sunk  space  before 
the  Confessional  is  surrounded  by  a 
circular  balustrade  of  marble.  On  this 
are  suspended  93  lamps,  which  are 
burning  night  and  day.  A  double 
flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  shrine. 
The  first  object  which  attracts  attention 
is  the  kneeling  statue  of  Pius  VI.  (a;), 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  Canova, 
The  pope  is  represented  praying  before 
the  tomb  of  the  Apostle :  the  attitude 
and  position  of  the  figure  were  pre- 
scribed by  Pius  himself  during  his 
captivity.  On  the  rt.  side  of  the  nave, 
placed  against  the  last  pier,  is  the  well- 
known  bronze  Statue  of  St,  Peter  (e), 
on  a  marble  chair,  with  the  foot  ex- 
tended. On  entering  the  basilica,  de- 
votees kiss  the  toe  of  this  foot,  pressing 
their  forehead  against  it  after  each 
salutation.  Some  antiquaries  state 
that  it  was  cast  by  St.  Leo  from  the 
bronze  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus ; 
other  writers  of  more  recent  date 
assert  that  it  is  the  identical  statue  of 
Jupiter  himself,  transformed  into  that 
of  the  Apostle.  The  rude  execu- 
tion of  the  figure  conclusively  proves 
that  it  is  not  a  work  of  classical  times ; 
and  it  seems  much  more  likely  to  be- 
long to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
when  sculpture,  like  architecture,  was 
copied  from  heathen  models. 

The  Tribune  (b),  decorated  from  the 
designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  is  very  rich 
in  ornaments:  at  the  farther  end  is 
the  famous  Chair  of  St.  Peter  in  bronze 
(f);  it  encloses  the  identical  one  in 
which,  according  to  the  Church  tradi- 
tion, St.  Peter  and  many  of  his  succes- 
sors officiated.  The  bronze  covering 
was  executed  by  Bernini  in  1667.  It 
is  supported  by  four  fathers  of  the 
Churcn, — St.  Augustin  and  St.  Ambrose 
of  the  Latin,  St.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Athanasius  of  the  Greek.  Between 
these  and  beneath  the  chair  a  handsome 
altar  was  dedicated  with  great  pomp  in 
January,  1859,  by  Pius  IX.    The  tide 


walls  of  the  Tribune  hare  been  dis- 
figured by  inserting  a  series  of  inscrip- 
tions relative  to  the  publication  here,  in 
Dec.  1854,  of  the  dogma  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  with  the  names  of 
all  the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  were 
present  on  that  occasion. 

The  Sepulchral  Monuments^  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  recent  date,  are* 
for  the  most  part,  scarcely  worthy  of 
St.  Peter's  as  works  of  art.  Many  of 
them  have  allegorical  figures  in  the 
style  of  Bernini.  The  Stars  of  the 
chapels  are,  with  few  exceptions,  de- 
corated with  mosaic  copies  of  cele- 
brated paintings,  and  as  a  whole  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  series  more 
beautifully  executed.  We  shall  notice 
the  most  remarkable  of  these,  and 
the  principal  tombs,  in  making  the 
circuit  of  the  basilica.  Beginning 
from  the  tribune,  on  the  rt  of  St. 
Peter's  chair  is  the  mausoleum  of 
Paul  III.  (n),  by  Gugliehno  della  Porta^ 
to  whom  its  execution  was  confided, 
by  the  advice  of  Michel  Angelo. 
It  is  the  finest  of  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments in  St.  Peter's.  The  statue  of 
the  pope  is  of  bronze:  the  2  alle- 
gorical female  figures,  in  marble,  of 
Prudence  and  Justice  are  said  to  be 
portraits  of  the  pope's  mother,  Giovanna 
Caetani,  and  of  his  sister,  Giulia  Far- 
nese.  The  Justice  is  said  to  have  been 
so  truly  modelled  to  nature  as  to  ren- 
der drapery  necessary;  the  present  in 
painted  lead  was  added  by  Bernini. 
This  monument,  which  formerly  stood 
where  the  statue  of  St  Veronica  now 
is,  cost  24,000  scudi;  the  statues  of 
Peace  and  Abundance,  at  present  in 
the  Famese  Palace,  formed  pendants 
to  those  remaining,  and  were  removed 
in  1629,  when  the  tomb  was  placed 
where  it  now  stands  by  Urban  VIII. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  tri- 
bune is  the  monument  of  Urban 
VIII  (m).  The  bronze  statue  of  the 
pope  is  by  Bernini}  those  of  Justice 
and  Charity,  in  marble,  by  his  pupils. 
Proceeding  onwards  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  building  by  the  U  transen^t^ 
I  the  ftt%\.  mo%«:\c.  ^fe  \Bkftfc\.^^>2o.  VS'^'^ 
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Alexander  VTlI.  (o)  (Ottobuoni),  by 
Arrigo  di  Son  Martino :  it  has  a  bronze 
statne  of  the  pope,  and  2  marble  figures 
of  Religion  and  Prudence,  by  Angelo 
Rossi;  the  bas-relief  represents  the 
canonization  of  6  saints  by  this  pope. 
Near  it  is  the  altar  of  St.  Leo  (17), 
over  which  is  the  immense  bas-relief  by 
Algardi,  representing  that  pope  threat- 
ening Attila  with  the  vengeance  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  if  he  should  approach 
Rome:  it  is  perhaps  the  largest  bas- 
relief  ever  executed  in  marble.  In 
f^ont  of  it  is  a  circular  marble  slab 
covering  the  remains  of  Leo  XII., 
with  an  inscription  written  by  himself. 
Further  on  towards  the  transept  is  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  VII.  (/>),  the  last 
work  of  Bernini,  The  pope  is  re- 
presented kneeling,  surrounded  by  4 
allegorical  figures  of  Justice,  Prudence, 
Charity,  and  Truth :  the  latter,  only  by 
Bernini,  was  considered  by  Innocent 
XI.  so  naked  as  to  necessitate  the 
drapery  which  now  covers  it.  Opposite 
this  tomb  is  a  finely-coloured  oil  paint- 
ing on  slate  by  Francesco  Vanni  (19), 
representing  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus ; 
it  is  one  of  the  few  pictures  in  oil  in 
this  basilica.  Entering  the  S.  transept, 
at  the  central  altar  (21)  is  a  copy  in 
mosaic  of  Guide's  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  The 
mosaic  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas 
at  the  adjoining  altar,  dedicated  to  him 
(20),  is  from  a  picture  by  Camuccini, 
and,  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  chapel, 
of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata 
(22),  after  the  paintingby  Domenichino, 
now  in  the  ch.  of  the  Cappuccini. 
Farther  on,  over  the  altar  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Andrew  (23),  is  the  mosaic  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  from  Roncalli's 
picture  in  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli.  The 
mosaic  over  the  altar  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  (25)  represents  the  Miracle 
of  that  saint,  from  A.  Sacchi's  picture 
in  the  Pinacotheca.  Close  by  is  the 
tomb  of  Pius  VII.,  by  Thorwaldsen  (7), 
erected  at  a  cost  of  27,000  scudi,  be- 
queathed for  that  purpose  by  his  devoted 
minister  and  friend  Cardinal  Consalvi. 
The  pope  is  represented  seated  upon 
his  tnrone  between  2  angels  or  genii 
representing  History  and  Time,  and 
Jovrer  down  2  larger  £gare9  of  Power 


and  Wisdom.  By  some  the  tomb  is 
not  regarded  as  worthy  of  its  great 
sculptor,  or  of  one  of  the  most  be- 
nevolent  and  virtuous  pontifb  who 
ever  wore  the  papal  tiara.  Agunst 
the  pier  opposite  is  the  altar  of  the 
Transfiguration  (24),  orer  which  is 
the  mosaic  copy  of  Raphael's  cele- 
brated picture  of  that  subject,  the  copy 
being  somewhat  larger  than  the  original 
painting.  From  here  entering  the  1. 
aisle,  under  the  arcade  is  the  tomb 
of  Leo  XI.  (r),  by  Algardi,  with  a 
bas-relief  representing  the  abjuratioD 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  before  the 
pope's  legates,  one  of  whom  was  Car- 
dinal de  Medicis,  afterwards  Leo  XL 
Opposite  is  that  of  Innocent  XI.  (s) 
(Odescalchi),by  Monot,  a  French  artist: 
the  bas-relief  represents  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobiesld  ; 
the  2  marble  figures  Religion  and 
Justice.  The  Capella  del  Coro  or  the 
Choir  (26)  near  this,  in  which  divine 
service  is  celebrated  daily  before  the 
assembled  canons,  has  3  rows  of  stalls 
and  2  fine  organs ;  the  walls  and  ceiling 
are  richly  decorated  with  gilding  and 
stucco  ornaments,  from  the  designs 
of  Giacomo  delta  Porta,  The  mosaic 
altarpiece  of  the  Conception  is  a  copy 
of  the  picture  by  Pietro  Bianchi  in 
Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli.  Under  the 
arch  leading  to  the  neighbouring  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Innocent  VIII.  (ti\  of 
the  Cibo  family:  it  is  entirely  of 
bronze,  and  is  a  very  fine  work  of 
Pietro  and  Antonio  Pollajuolo:  on  a 
bracket  is  a  sitting  statue  of  the  Pope, 
holding  a  spear-head,  in  allusion  to 
the  gift  of  Bajazet  II.  to  the  pontiff  of 
the  spear  which  pierced  the  side  of 
our  Saviour.  Opposite  is  the  stucco 
monument  of  Gregory  XVI.  {t),  which 
has  replaced  that  of  Pius  VIII. ;  the 
place  it  occupies  is  appropriated  as 
the  temporary  resting-place  of  the  last 
pontiff,  whose  remains  lie  here  until 
the  death  of  his  successor,  when  they 
are  removed  to  the  subterranean  ch.  or 
placed  in  a  separate  monument.  A 
monument,  by  Tenerani,  will  soon  be 
raised  to  Pius  VIII.,  from  a  fund  be- 
queathed for  that  purpose  by  Cardinal 
Albani,  Secretary  of  State  d\mT\%  Id* 
short  pontaAcate.    TV^  Chapel  oj  tKe 
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Presmtazwne  ("27)  contains  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  Temple,  by  Francesco  Romanelli. 
Close  to  this  chapel  are  2  monuments 
which  will  not  fail  to  interest  the 
English  traveller.  The  first  on  the 
rt.  hand,  over  the  door  (h)  leading  to 
the  roof  and  the  dome,  is  that  of 
Maria  Qementina  Sobieski,  wife  of  the 
Pretender  James  III.,  called  here 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland :  she  died  at  Rome  in  1745.  It 
consists  of  a  porphyry  sarcophagus  with 
alabaster  drapery  and  a  Genius  holding 
a  medallion  portrait  of  the  queen  in 
mosaic,  and  was  designed  by  Filippo 
Barigioni,  and  executed  by  PtWro  Bracci, 
at  the  expense  of  the  "  Fabbrica"  of 
St.  Peter's.  Opposite  to  this  is  Ca- 
nova*s  Monument  of  the  Stuarts  (r).  It 
represents  the  entrance  to  a  mausoleum 
guarded  by  genii,  which,  having  ap- 
peared too  naked  to  the  over-fasti- 
dious authorities  in  the  time  of  Leo 
XII.,  have  been  breeched  with  stucco 
drapery.  The  principal  expense  of 
this  monument  was  defrayed  from  the 
privy  purse  of  George  IV.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  inscription : — 

JACOBO  III. 
JACOBI  n.  MAGNiE  BRIT.  REGIS  FILIO, 

KAROLO  EDVARDO, 
BT  HENBlCiO,  DECANO  1»ATRVM  CARDIKALFVM, 

JACOBI  III.  FILII8, 

BEGIiB   STIRPIS    STVARDI^   P08TBEMIS, 

ANNO  MDCCCXIX. 

BEATT  MORTUI 
QUI  IN  DOMIKO  HORrCKTUB. 

"  Beneath  that  unrivalled  dome," 
says  Lord  Mahon,  "  lie  mouldering 
the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  brave 
and  gallant  heart;  and  a  stately 
monument  from  the  chisel  of  Canova, 
and  at  the  charge,  as  I  believe,  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  has  since  arisen  to 
the  memory  of  James  the  Third, 
Charles  the  Third,  and  Henry  the 
Ninth,  Kings  of  England,— names 
which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely 
read  without  a  smile  or  a  sigh !  Often 
at  the  present  day  does  the  British 
traveller  turn  from  the  sunny  crest  of 
the  Pincian,  or  the  carnival  throng  of 


the  Corso,  to  gaze  in  thoughtful  silence 
on  that  mockery  of  human  greatness, 
and  that  last  record  of  ruined  hopes ! 
The  tomb  before  him  is  of  a  race  justly 
expelled ;  the  magnificent  temple  that 
enshrines  it  is  of  a  faith  wisely  re- 
formed; yet  who  at  such  a  moment 
would  harshly  remember  the  errors  of 
either,  and  might  not  join  in  the  prayer 
even  of  that  erring  Church  for  the  de- 
parted, *  Requiescant  in  pace  !  * " 
The  title  of  King  of  England  is  only 
given  here  to  the  first  Pretender,  whilst 
we  shall  see  it  applied  to  all  three  in 
the  subterranean  church,  where  their 
remains  are  in  reality  deposited.  The 
chapel  of  the  Baptistery  (28),  the  last 
on  this  side  of  the  basilica,  contains  the 
ancient  vase  of  red  porphyry  which 
formed  the  cover  of  the  tomb  of  the 
emperor  Otho  II.,  as  it  did  more  an- 
ciently that  of  Hadrian ;  it  now  serves 
as  a  baptismal  font.  The  mosaic  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  is  a  copy  from  Carlo 
Maratta;  the  St.  Peter  baptizing  his 
gaolers  in  the  Mamertine  prisons  is 
from  Passeri ;  and  the  Baptism  of  the 
Centurion  is  from  a  picture  by  C.  Pro- 
caccini. 

In  the  N.  side  aisle  beginning  from 
the  entrance  door,  the  first  chapel 
is  called  the  Capella  'della  Pieta  (1), 
from  the  celebrated  Pieta  by  Michel 
Angelo,  a  marble  group  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  with  the  body  of  the 
dead  Saviour  on  her  knees.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  sculptor's  first  works, 
being  executed  when  he  was  only 
in  his  24th  year,  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  ambassador.  Cardinal 
Jean  de  Villiers,  abbot  of  St.  Denis. 
The  critics  of  Michel  Angelo's  own 
time  objected  to  the  youthful  appear- 
ance of  the  Virgin,  and  to  the  Son 
being  represented  older  than  the 
mother;  but  he  justified  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  afforded  an  additional 
proof  of  the  pure  and  spotless  charac- 
ter of  the  Virgin.  The  group  is  not 
seen  to  advantage  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, and  indeed  seems  lost :  some  por- 
tions of  it  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
not  better  p\a.Q,^d,  ^vs\\^  k»%^^ 
:  has  \Tisen\ieeL  \v\%  Tv^m<i  <ya^^^  ^x^ 
;  of  the  ^Vx^ms  VX.  ^^  ^"^^^^  ^  ^'^  ^" 
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only  work  on  which  he  ever  did  so. ! 
In  the  well-kuown   letter  written  by 
Francis  I.  to  Michel  Angelo  in  1507, 
in   which  the  king    requests   him  to 
send  some  of  his  works  to  Paris  to  ; 
adorn  one  of  the  royal  chapels,  this 
Pieta  and  the  statne  of  Christ  in  S.  : 
Maria  sopra  Minerva  are  particularly  | 
mentioned.      The    king    entreats   M. 
Angelo  to  sell   to   the  bearer  of  his 
letter,  who   was  the  painter  Prima- 
ticcio,  some  works  of  the  same  kind, 
**  pour   Tamour   de    moi,"    and    de- 
scribes these  productions  *'  comme  de 
choses  que  Ton  m'a  asseur^  estre  des 
plus  exquises  et  excellentes  en  Totre 
art."    On  each  side  of  the  altar  of  the 
Capelladella  Pietkare  2  smaller  chapels, 
enclosed  by  bronze  doors :  that  on  the 
1.,  built  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
called  Del  Crocifisso(2)  from  containing 
a  crucifix  sculptured  by  Pietro  Caval- 
lini,  and  a  mosiuc  by  Cristofari,  repre- 
senting St.  Nicholas  of  BarL    Here  are 
preserved  the  principal  relics  belonging 
to  St.  Peter's,   from  which  they  are 
conveyed  in  great    ceremony  to  the 
balcony  over  the  statue  of  St.  Helena 
when  exposed  to  public  view  on  great 
festivals.    The  other  chapel,  called  the 
Capella  della  Colonna  SatUa,  contains  a 
column,  in  white  marble,  said  to  have 
been   brought   from    the  Temple   at 
Jerusalem,  and  to  be  the  one  against 
which  our  Saviour  leaned  when  he 
disputed  with  the  doctors ;  it  is  highly 
ornamented   with    reliefs   and    spiral 
flutings,   and  is  enclosed  in  a  pyra- 
midal cage  of  iron- work.    Here  also  is 
a  marble  Sarcophagus,  on  which  for- 
merly stood  the  baptismal  font,  and 
bears  the  nameof  Anicius  Probus,  pre- 
fect of  Rome  in  the  4th  century.  It  has 
five  compartments  with  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting Christ  and  the  apostles; 
and,  though  highly  interesting  as  a 
Christian  monument,  is  less  remark- 
able as  a  work  of  art  than  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Junius  Bassus  in  the  subter- 
ranean church.     Returning  into  the 
aisle,  is  the  statne  of  Leo  XII.  (a)  by 
Fabris,  raised  by  Gregory  XVI.,  who 
caused  that  of  Ixmocent  XII.,  which 
stood  here,  to  be  removed ;  and  opposite 
to  it  the  monument  of  Christina  queen 
^jT  Sweden  (dX  who  died  at  Rome  in 


1689.  It  was  erected  by  Innocent  XIT., 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Fonicnta,  and 
is  ornamented  with  a  bas-relief  by 
reuefcm,  a  French  artist,  representing 
the  queen's  abjuration  of  Protestantism 
in  thecathedialof  Innspruck,  in  1655. 
The  mosaic  in  the  adjoining  chisel  of 
St.  Sebastian  (3)  is  a  copy  of  the  pic- 
ture of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  by 
Domenichino,  now  in  Sta.  Maria  degu 
Angeli.    Under  the  next  archway  are 
the  monuments  to  Innocent  XII.  (c), 
by  FiVifpo  Valle^  in  which  the  pope  is  re- 
presented sitting,  8n{^rted  by  Charity 
and  Justice ;  and  that  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  ((/),  by  Bernini;  she  died  in 
1115,  and  was  buried  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Benedict  at  Mantua ;  Urban  V III. 
had  her  remains  removed  to  St.  Peter's 
in  1635;  the  bas-relief  on  the   firont 
of  the  sarcophagus  represents  Gregory 
VII.  giving  absolution  to  the  emperor 
Henry   IV.  in    the   presence  of  the 
countess.  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrch 
ment  (4)   contains,  among  other  rich 
ornaments,   a  beautiful  tabernacle  of 
lapis  lazuli  and   gilt  bronze  in    the 
form  of  Bramante's  circular  temple  at 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio.    The  altarpiece 
of  the  Trinity  is  a  fresco  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  who  designed  the  stucco  bas- 
reliefs  and  mosaics  of  the  roof  and 
cupola.     This  chapel  contains,  befoiv 
the  altar  of  St.  Maurice,  the  tomb  of 
Sixtus  IV.  (e\  in  bronze,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs  by  Antonio  del PollajuolOy 
a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  sepulchral 
sculpture.    Julius  II.,  of  the  same  fa- 
mily, is  also  buried  under  this  monu- 
ment ;  the  only  memorial  to  this  extra- 
ordinary pontiff,  who  so  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  raising  of  the  magnifi- 
cent edifice  in  which  his  ashes  now  lie 
so  neglected,  being  a   small  marble 
slab  let  into  the  pavement;  the  wish 
of  the  ambitious  pope  to  be  interred  in 
the  tomb  by  Michel  Angelo  now  erected 
in  the  ch.  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  having 
never  been  fulfilled — an  eternal  stigma 
on  his  family,  whom  he  had  enriched 
and  raised  to  power,  and  on  the  heads 
of  that  church  whose   temporal   in- 
terests he  had  so  greatly  advanced. 
The  mosaic  altarpiece  in  this  chapel  is 
a  copy  of  M.  A.  Caravaggio's  Entomb- 
ment in  the  PinafioChftoa  ot  \2[i«N  ^S^jcaxl 
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Under  the  adjoining  ordi  is  the  tomb 
of  Gregory  XIII.  (/),  of  the  Buon- 
compagni  family,  during  whose  pon- 
tificate took  place  the  reform  of  the 
calendar :  it  is  by  Camillo  Rusooni;  the 
statue  of  the  pope  is  supported  by 
figures  of  Religion  and  Power.    The 
bas-relief  in  front  represents  the  cor- 
rection of  the  calendar.    Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Gregory  XIV.  {g\  a  simple 
urn  in  stucco  with  an  empty  undeco- 
rated  niche,   owing  probably  to   his 
having  made  few  canunals  during  his 
short  reign,   or  not  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  princely  house  like 
that    of  his    opposite    neighbour,   as 
was   the    case    with    his    namesakes 
Gregory  XIII.  and  XVI.,  whose  fami- 
lies and  cardinals    have  raised  such 
costly  memorials  to  them.    The  mo- 
saic on    the    altar    of  St.   Girolamo 
(6),  on  the  great  pier,  is  a  copy  of 
Domenichino's    Communion    of    St. 
Jerome.     The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Soccorso  (5),   erected  by  Gregory 
XIII.,    from  the  designs  of   Michel 
Angelo,  "vvas  built  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta.     The  cupola  is  covered  with 
mosaics  designed  by  Girolamo  Muziani, 
which  have  been  highly  praised.     In 
this  chapel  the  remains  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzenus  are  deposited.   Before  tbe 
altar  is  the  slab-tomb  of  Gregory  XV. ; 
and  on  one  side  the  gorgeous  monument 
of  Gregory  XVI.  (A),  from  the  designs  of 
Amici,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
cardinals  he  created  during  his  long 
pontificate.    Near  it   is  the  tomb  of 
Benedict  XIV.  (i),  hy  Pietro  Bracci: 
with  a  statue  of  the  pope,  and  2  figures 
of  Science  and  Charity.    This  learned 
pontiff  was  worthy  of  a  monument  by 
the  first  artist  in  Italy.    The  c^posite 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Basil  (7),  has  a 
mosaic  altarpiece,  after  Subleyra*s  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  celebrating  mass  before 
the  Emperor  Valens.  In  the  rt.  transept 
are  some   mosaics    and   statues :    St. 
Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  from 
Caroselli's  painting  (8) ;  the  Martyrdom 
of  SS.  Processus  and  Martinianus  (9), 
from  Valentin's ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Erasmus  (10),  from  Poussm's ;  the  sta- 
tues of  S.  Jerome,  by  Pietro  Bracci;  S. 
Cajetano,  by  Carlo Monaldi;  S.  Gioranni 
Cahssmzio,  bjSpmazzi;  and  S.  Bmno, 


by  Stddtz,  Under  the  arch  beyond  this' 
the  mosaic  over  the  altar  of  la  Navioella 
(11),  of  Our  Saviour  coming  to  tbe 
rescue  of  St.  Peter  when  the  vessel  was 
sinking,  is  from  a  painting  by  Lan- 
franco.  Opposite  is  the  magnificent 
Tomb  of  Clement  XIII.  (*),  by  Canova, 
one  of  the  few  specimens  of  i-eally  fine 
sculpture  in  St.  Peter's.  This  was  the 
work  which  established  Canova's  fame, 
and  is  still  considered  by  many  as  his 
masterpiece ;  it  was  finished  when  he 
was  38  years  of  age,  and  after  8  years' 
labour.  The  pope,  a  fine  expressive 
figure,  is  represented  praying ;  on  one 
side  is  the  genius  of  Death  sitting  with 
his  torch  reversed,  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  sculpture  in  the  basilica ;  on 
the  other  is  the  figure  of  Religion  hold- 
ing the  cross.  The  lions  at  the  anj^les 
have  received  unqualified  admiration ; 
the  sleeping  one  ranks  among  the 
finest  efibrts  of  modern  sculpture.  The 
mosaic  beyond  it  (12)  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  St.  Michael  by  Guido  m  the  Ca- 
puccini  church.  That  of  S.  Petronilla 
(13),  at  the  extremity  of  the  aisle,  is 
a  cop^  from  Guercino's  picture  in 
the  Pinacotheca  of  the  Capitol,  and 
is  considered  the  finest  work  of  this 
class  in  St.  Peter^s.  The  tomb  of  Cle- 
ment X.  (Altieri)  (/),  Bear  it,  is  by 
Bossi :  the  statue  of  the  pope  is  by  Ercole 
Ferrata.  The  mosaiq  of  St.  Peter  resus- 
citating  Tabitha  (14),  over  the  oppo- 
site altar,  is  after  a  painting  by  Cos- 
tanzi. 

Most  of  the  altars  in  St,  Peter's  are 
flanked  by  elegant  Corinthian  column's,^ 
many  of  grey  and  red  Sardinian  granite, 
others  of  a  handsome  red  marble,  with 
numerous  white  veins,  called  Cottanella, 
from  the  Sabine  mountains. 

The  Qrotte  Vaticane,  or  subterranean 
CJiurcK — (Admission  for  gentlemen  ia 
easily  obtained  on  applying  at  the  Sa- 
cristy in  the  forenoon  between  9  and 
12,  except  on  festivals ;  but  no  female  is 
allowed  to  enter,  except  on  Whit  Sun- 
day, or  with  a  special  permission  fh)m 
the  Cardinal  Archpriest  of  St.  Peter's, 
to  procure  which  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
dress a  pelHvoTi  \o  Vsv<i  '^«\fe^  ^j^Kt^^wg^ 
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ftt  PUle'a  »id  ^tborer's  Ubnrie* 
-without  haj  tniahle,  and  OD  pay- 
ment of  s  imall  gixtaily  to  tbe  em- 
fls^k.)  Aj  the  persons  who  show  the 
Grotte  are  in  general  provided  with 
oiily  s  tingle  light,  it  will  be  sb  well 
for  Tiwtors  fo  carry  with  them  a  few 
■mail  wax  tapers,  and  to  insift  oh  serine 
cwryUUng  mfntionfd  in  tht  fottou^ng  dt- 
ter^itioa,  the  cicerone  beiug  generally 
in  B  harry  to  get  over  bi»  task  and  to 


more  ancient  chapels,  and  the  4  under  tba 
statoei  of  SS.  Venmica,  Andrew,  Lon- 
ginuE,  and  Helena,  in  the  basilica  abore, 
with  the  chapel  of  tbe  Confessional  in 
the  centre,  they  correspond,  conse- 
queatly.  to  the  area  beneBth  Michel  An- 
gelo's  dome.  Tbe  Grotte  Vecchie  oo- 
copy  the  space  beneath  the  naTC  of  the 
modem  basilica,  extending  to  nearly 
opponte  tbe  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  and 
Choir;  they  formed  the  crypt,  property 
Epeaking.  of  the  more  ancient  edifice 
erected  by  ConstantiDe. 

"Hie  GrvHe  Sncve  were  in  a  ^mt 
easnre  remodelled  by  Faal  V..  retailf 
g  aome  of  the  more  ancient  chaoel*. 
who  made  them  a  receptacle  for  i 
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dGrs^iiiTV.;  c  Olha  U.  i  /  Aleiudcr  VI. ; 
gVfmtU.tni  III. ;  k  Boniface  VIIL ;  i  Ad- 
nmtV.-.k  NiiholM  v.;  I  Paul  UI. :  m Jmiiia 
III.;  nklcholMlILioUrbrnVILigMBT- 

1  Apirae  CdImuu  ;  X  Hommoit  ot  Flu  VL 

The  snbCemiiiean  ch.  consists  of  S 
distinct  portions— the  Qrvtti  Name  and 
Grvtie  Vfochie.  Tbe  Grotle  Nnore  being 
TeireaIarcorridor,Bviatiiuehopeaacaat 


ral  I 


s  of  art  that  eiifited  t 


the  old  basiHca.  The  Grotte  Vecchie 
have  undergone  little  change,  except  in 
haling  tbe  pavement  of  the  old  ch.  laid 
down  on  their  floor,  and  having  had 
Eeveral  of  the  sepulchral  nnia  of  the 
early  popes  and  historical  petsouaget, 
wbicb  stood  nnder  the  portico  and  in 
the  aisles  of  the  old  basilica,  removed 
to  them.  The  entrance  to  the  »abter- 
ranean  ch.  is  by  a  flight  of  atairt 
behind  the  statue  of  S.  Yeroiuca  (9), 
and  opening  into  the  circolar  corridor  of 
the  Grotte  Nuove ;  on  entering  which 
and  turning  to  ^e  rt.  are  2  of  the  original 
chapels,  the  first  dedicated  to  Sta.  Maria 
in  Portico,  also  called  the  Jfoifonna  deUa 
Bocciata,  from  a  picture  of  tbe  Virgin  in 
it,  Bttriboted  to  Simone  Manmi,  which 
stood  under  the  portico  of  the  old 
basilica.  On  either  side  are  several 
BDcient  tombs,  statnes  of  Saints  John 
and  Matthew  from  the  monoment  to 
Nicholas  V.,  and  one  of  St.  Peter,  whicl) 
stood  <  under  the  portico  of  the  old 
di,  bf  Paola  da  Siena ;  several  early 
Christian  iuscriptions,  a  statue  of  Be- 
nedict XI..  and  a  view  of  the  (dd 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  Ke-entering 
the  circular  corridor,  and  opposite  to 
the  entrance  of  the  last  chapel,  is  the 
Capella  dtl  Solmtoriao  (10),  and  Dear 
it  the  marble  cross  wbicb  crowned  the 
front  of  the  primitive  baailica.  Between 
the  chapel  of  S.  M.  del  PoriSco  and  the 
next,  dedicated  to  the  Modowut  dtlle 
Partorienti  Q9),  is  a  curians  mosaic  of 
oar  Lord  gtt\ng.^ta 'Wt«JLVc\i(m-.  \\,u 
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of  the  10th  centy.,  and  stood  over  the 
tomb  of  Otbo  II.  in  the  atriam  of  the 
old    basilica.      This  chapel  contains 
statues  of  the  two  St.  James*  from  Ni- 
cholas V.*s  monument,  several  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  of  the  5th  and    6th 
centuries,  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin   of 
the   8th,    and   another  of    an   angel, 
after  Giotto  (?),  &c.      In  the  recess 
on  the  rt.  of  the  altar  were  interred 
Popes    Leo   II.,   III.,   and  IX.,  until 
removed  to  the  upper  ch.  by  Leo  XII. 
In  other  parts  of  this  chapel   are  a 
half- figure   of  Boniface  VIII.,  attri- 
buted to  Andrea  da  Pisa^  a  portrait  in 
mosaic  of  Pope  John  VII.,   and  the 
painting  of  the  Virgin,  which  gives 
Its  name  to  the  chapel,  &c.     In  the 
corridor  (6)  beyond  and  leading  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Andrew  (4)  are  several 
inscriptions,  one  relative  to  the  draining 
of  the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican  by  Pope 
St.  Damasus  in  the  4th  century,  remark- 
able, like  all  those  of  that  pope,  for  the 
elegant  form  of  the  letters;  it  is  in 
Latin  verse ;  and  numerous  fragments 
of  sculpture,  the  most  remarkable  being, 
statues  of  Saints  Bartholomew  and  John, 
from  the  monument  of  Calixtus  III. ; 
of  4  Doctors  of  the  Church,  with  2 
angels,  from  that  of  Nicholas  V. ;  an  in- 
scription of  the  time  of  Gratian,  Valen- 
tinian,  and  Theodosius,  relative  to  cer- 
tain properties  held  by  the  basilica,  &c. 
The  entrance  to  the  Grotte  Vecchie  is 
near  here.    The  Grotte  Vecchie  consist 
of  3  parallel  corridors,  separated  by 
massive  pilasters  supporting  low  arches, 
on  which  rests  the  floor  of  the  central 
nave  of  the  basilica  above.    In  these 
grotte  have  been  placed  the  sepulchral 
urns  of  several  of  the  popes  and  histo- 
rical personages  which  stood  in  the  old 
basilica,   or  who  have  been  interred 
here  since  the  erection  of  the  modem 
one.*  Near  the  entrance  of  what  we  may 

•  Most  of  the  popes  who  died  at  Rome  were 
interred  in  S.  Peter's,  at  the  earliest  period 
in  the  forecourt  only,  bat  afterwards  in  the 
interior,  and  nearly  all  had  monuments  in 
the  old  basilica,  on  the  destruction  of  which 
by  Julius  II.  several  of  the  latter  were  re- 
moved to  other  churches  in  Rome  (Pius  II. 
and  III.) :  a  few  were  set  up  in  the  new  ch. 
(Slztus  IV.,  Innocent  VIII.) ;  others  in  churches 
or  chapels  founded  by  their  families  (Clement 
VIIJ.,  Slxtns  v.);  whilst  some  again  were  interred 
Jn  cbnrcbes  tbeybadaelected  as  f  heir  last  resting- 


call  the  S.  nave  or  corridor  is  the  marble 
inscription  or  copy  of  the  celebrated 
donation  to  the  Church  of  all  her  pos- 
sessions by  the  Countess  Matilda  in  1 102. 
The  altar  of  the  Salvatore  (1 1),  at  the 
extremity  of  the  central  corridor,  has  a 
curious  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  by  Ar^ 
nolfoy  which  once  stood  over  the  monu- 
ment of  Boniface  VIII. ;  and  before  it  are 
the  graves  of  Charlotte  Queen  of  Cyprus 
(ob.  1487)  and  of  Pius  VI.  Under  one 
of  the  neighbouring  arches  in  the  S. 
aisle  are  the  urns  (c  c  c)  of  the  3  last 
princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  who  died 
at  Rome — James  III.,  Charles  III.,  and 
Henry  IX.,  as  they  are  here  designated, 
and  a  little  beyond  that  of  Pius  VIII. 
Near  the  extremity  of  this  corridor  are 
the  tombs  of  Pope  Gregory  V.  (rf),  and 
(e)  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II.,  who  died 
at  Rome  in  983 — it  formerly  stood  under 
the  portico  of  the  ch.  above ;  and  the 
empty  urn,  with  his  recumbent  statue 
on  the  cover,  of  Alexander  VI.  (/),  the 
body  having  been  removed,  with  that 
of  Calixtus  III.,  to  the  Spanish  national 
ch.  of  the  M.  di  Monserrato  in  the  Via 
Giulia,  where  they  now  lie  neglected. 
Neaf  the  extremity  of  the  central  nave 
are  the  receptacles  for  the  prsecordia  of 
Christina  Queen  of  Sweden  and  of 
Benedict  XIII.;  the  greater  number 
of  the  popes  are  laid  in  the  northern 
aisle.  Commencing  at  its  W.  extremity, 
are  the  sarcophagi  of  Boniface  VI II., 
with  his  recumbent  statue  (A),  by 
Amolfo,  interesting  as  a  work  of  art ; 
on  the  head  is  the  tiara  with  the 
double  crown  first  used  by  this  pon- 
tiff, the  triple  circlet  dating  from  the 
time  of  Urban  V. ;  of  Pius  II.  and 
III.  (g),  whose  monuments  now  stand 
in  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
where  they  were  removed  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  basilica :  next  is 
the  urn  of  Adrian  IV.  (t)  (N,  Break- 

places  (Paul  IV.,  Leo  X.,  Clement  VII.,  Inno- 
cent X.,  Clement  XII.) ;  and,  last  of  all,  Clement 
XIV.  in  the  ch.  of  the  8S.  Apostoli,  attached  to 
the  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member  before  his  accession. 
In  the  lOth,  llih,  and  12th  cents,  several  popes 
were  buried  in  the  J  Ateran  Basilica ;  but,  except 
some  scattered  fragments,  all  traces  of  their 
original  tombs  hvife  ^SsK5.\eK^^^*   ^iW'CKii&'wSiQi- 

of  the  Pope%. 
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8pear\  in  red  granite,  with  scalptared 
bolls*  heads ;  it  was  this  English  pope 
who  caused  Amoldo  da  Brescia  to  be 
so  cruelly  burned  at  the  stake,  and  who 
crowned  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  St. 
Peter's :  opposite  to  it  is  that  of  Nicholas 
V.  (k),  the  inscription  upon  it  from  the 
pen  of  i£neas  Sylvius  (Pius  II.).  Fol- 
lowing the  outer  wall  on  this  side  of  the 
grotte  stand  successively  the  urns  of  Paul 
II.  (/),  with  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
pontiff,  by  Jfino  da  Fiesole ;  of  Julius  III. 
(w)  ;  Nicholas  III.  (n) ;  Urban  IV.  (o)  ; 
Marcellus  II.  {q) ;  Innocent  IX.  (r) ;  and 
of  Card.  Eroli  (s),  the  latter  once  cele- 
brated for  its  sculptures ;  and  in  a  recess 
beyond  (t),  amongst  several  others,  that 
of  Agnese  Caetani  Colonna,  the  only  lady 
not  of  royal  descent  who  has  a  monu- 
ment in  St.  Peter's.  Re-entering  here 
the  circular  corridor  of  the  Grotte 
Nuove  is  the  chapel  of  S.  Longinus  (5), 
with  a  mosaic  of  the  patron  saint  over 
the  altar,  from  a  picture  by  A,  Sacchi, 
Between  this  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Helena 
(3)  are  several  mosaics  and  statues*: 
those  of  our  Saviour  and  S.  Andrew 
from  the  monument  of  Nicholas  V.  ; 
the  bas-reliefs  of  A.dam  and  Eve,  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  the  statue  of  Cha- 
rity, by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  from  that  of 
Paul  II.  The  lar^e  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting histories  m  the  lives  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Confessional,  formed  a 
part  of  the  ciborium  of  Sixtus  IV.  in 
the  old  church.  The  paintings  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Helena  are  chiefly  relative 
to  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Andrew,  whose 
relics  were  originally  deposited  here. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Confessional  (7),  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  is  beneath 
the  space  occupied  by  the  high  altar 
in  the  basilica  above ;  the  Confessional 
being  the  spot  where  had  been  depo- 
sited, since  the  middle  of  the  4th  centy., 
the  body  of  St.  Peter,  brought  here  by  S. 
Cornelius  from  the  subterranean  crypt  of 
St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Via  Appia.  The 
chi^l  is  richly  decorated.  Over  the  altar 
are  two  pictures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  of 
the  time  of  Calixtus  II.  (i  122).  One  of 
the  very  interesting  monuments  of  the 
(7ro^/e  Faiicane  is  the  sarcophagus  of 
<faaJm Bassus  (a),  Prefect  of  Kom»,  who 


died  in  359 :  it  was  discovered  in  1 595, 
in  excavating  for  the  Grotte  Nuove, 
near  the  spot  where  it  now  stands^  op- 
posite to  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Confessional.  The  urn  is  coTered 
with  sculptures,  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  columns,  some  torse,  others 
covered  with  arabesques  in  relief,  each 
bas-relief  representing  a  subject  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  at  the 
ends  St.  Peter  seized  by  the  Jews,  and 
Job  comforted  by  his  Friends.  The 
smaller  bas-relie&  over  the  cdlnmns 
between  the  arches  represent  a  Iamb 
holding  a  wand,  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming some  of  the  miracles  repre- 
sented on  the  early  Christian  paint- 
ings of  the  catacombs,  such  as  tlw 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Multiplication 
of  the  Loaves,  &c.  The  whole  are  of 
importance  as  specimens  of  the  best 
style  of  early  Christian  sculpture. 

The  Sacristy,  entared  by  a  door  (g)  in 
the  1.  transept,  was  built  by  Pius  VI. 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni 
(1775).  In  the  corridor  leading  to  it 
are  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  which  stood 
in  front  of  Uie  old  basilica.  Fixed 
into  the  walls  are  several  ancient  in- 
scriptions, discovered  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  building ;  and  the 
celebrated  one  of  the  Fratres  Arvales, 
of  the  time  of  Domitian  and  Elagabalus, 
so  learnedly  illustrated  by  Moroni. 
The  Sacristy  consists  of  3  noble  halls, 
decorated  with  a  richness  of  ornament 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Peter's 
itself.  The  8  fluted  columns  of  grey 
marble  in  the  central  one,  or  Sagrestia 
Commune,  are  from  Hadrian's  villa. 
The  picture  of  the  Deposition  is  by 
L,  Sabattini,  but  said  to  have  been 
sketched  by  M.  Angelo.  The  gilt- 
bronze  cock  over  the  clock  on  the  arch 
once  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  bell- 
tower  of  the  ancient  basilica.  Out  of 
the  Sagrestia  Commune  opens,  on  the 
left,  the  Sagrestia  de*  Cononici,  which 
contains  paintings  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  with  St.  John,  by  Oiulio  Bomano^ 
and  a  Holy  Family,  by  H  Fattore,  In 
the  chapter-house  opening  from  the 
S.  de*  Cauonid  are  3  very  interesting 
panels  painted,  ou.  X^o^^i  &\^«%,  ^\x^  ^ 
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Predellas,  by  Giotto,  representing  our 
Saviour  enthroned,  in  the  act  of  Bene- 
diction, with  Card.  Stefaneschi,  for 
whom  they  were  executed  in  1300, 
probably  for  a  Ciborium,  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Paul ;  and  several  frescoes  by 
Melozzo  da  Forli,  representing  angels 
playing  on  musical  instruments.  They 
were  originally  painted  on  the  walls  of 
the  Tribune  in  the  ch.  of  the  Santi 
Apostoli  (see  p.  141),  from  which  they 
were  removed  when  that  edifice  was 
restored  by  Fontana.  Many  of  these 
figures  are  very  beautiful.  The  cardi- 
nads  assemble  m  this  hall  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  funeral  of  the  Pope.  The 
Sagrestia  de*  J?en^jfctai»,^  which  opens 
out  of  the  S.  Commune  on  the  rt.,  con- 
tains a  picture  of  the  Saviour  giving 
the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  by  Muziani,  and 
the  image  of  the  Madonna  della  Febre, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  ch.  on  the 
site  of  which  Pius  VI.  erected  the  mo- 
dem splendid  Sacristy.  The  gilt  bust  of 
St.  Peter  stands  on  a  fine  half-column 
of  Egyptian  alabaster.  In  the  Guarda- 
roba,  or  Tesoro  di  S,  Pietro,  opening 
out  of  this,  are  preserved  the  church 
ornaments.  Among  the  church  plate 
are  several  crucifixes  and  six  splendid 
candelabra  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo  and  Benvenuto  Cellini;  a  beau- 
tiful chalice,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  given  by  Cardinal  York ;  and 
much  rich  altar-plate,  mitres,  &c.  The 
"  Dalmatica"  worn  by  Leo  III.  at  the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne  is  also  here, 
and,  although  upwards  of  1000  years 
old,  is  in  remarkable  preservation;  a 
great  number  of  the  richest  embroi- 
dered copes,  and  other  church  vest- 
ments. In  the  Archives  beneath  the 
sacristy  (over  the  door  of  which  are 
fragments  of  the  chains  of  the  port 
of  Smyrna  and  of  the  gates  of  Tunis, 
the  latter  presented  to  iSixtus  IV.  by 
Charles  V.),  are  a  MS.  Life  of  St.  George 
with  miniatures  by  Giotto,  the  famous 
parchment  codex  of  the  Philippics  of 
Cicero,  a  Terence,  and  a  Persius  of 
very  early  date.  The  statne  of  Pius 
VI.,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Sagrestia, 
18  by  Agostiao  Fenna, 
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lowed  to  ascend  without  an  order  from 
the  director  of  the  Fabbrica  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  is  granted  on  aj»plication 
signed  by  the  consul,  and  visitors  are 
not  admitted  after  12  o'clock,  although 
they  can  remain  until  1.  The  ascent 
to  the  summit  is  the  only  means  by 
which  a  correct  notion  can  be  formed  of 
the  immensity  of  St.  Peter's.  It  presents 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacles in  the  world.  A  broad  paved 
spiral  staircase  a  cordoni  leads  us  to 
the  roof  by  so  gentle  an  ascent  that 
horses  mi^ht  mount  it.  On  the 
walls  of  this  staircase  are  inscriptions 
recording  the  opening  of  the  Porta 
Santa  on  several  occasions  of  the 
jubilees,  others  the  names  of  members 
of  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe 
who  have  accomplished  the  ascent — 
one  of  the  latest,  and  to  the  English 
visitor  the  most  interesting,  being  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  ascended 
into  the  ball  on  the  10th  February,  1859, 
the  only  British  prince  whose  name  is 
here  recorded.  A  series  of  passages 
and  staircases  carries  us  from  the  roof 
to  the  different  stages  of  the  dome, 
winding  between  the  double  walls  of 
the  drum,  and  opening  on  the  inner 
great  circular  galleries,  from  which 
the  stranger  may  look  down  on  the 
church  below.  It  is  fiom  these  gal- 
leries at  the  base  and  top  of  the 
drum  of  the  cupola  that  we  can  best 
appreciate  the  stupendous  size  and  pro- 
portions of  the  building.  The  people 
moving  on  the  pavement  scarcely 
appear  like  human  beings,  and  the 
mosaics  of  the  dome,  which  seemed 
from  below  to  be  minute  and  delicate 
works,  are  found  to  be  coarsely  exe- 
cuted in  the  only  style  which  could 
produce  effect  at  such  a  distance. 

The  stairs  from  this  point  lead 
between  the  two  walls  of  the  dome 
to  the  base  of  the  lantern,  from  which 
another  flight  takes  ns  to  the  top,  from 
which  rises  the  ball:  from  this  a  nearly 
vertical  ladder  will  allow  the  visitor  to 
ascend,  without  danger,  into  the  latter, 
although  ladies  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
squeeze  themselves  through,  certainly 
not  to  Tc^esccii^SL,  VvOmsvjX  ^a?*«Jc«a% 
themseVv^^  oi  xVevx  ^^:^^.  ;^^*^ 
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copper  plates,  U  8  ft.  in  diameter, '  entire  building  is  then  lit  np  hv  no 
and  larf^e  enough  to  hold  16  persons. '  less  than  6800  lamps.  The  lanterns 
A  Ruiali  iron  ladder  winds  round  the  used  for  the  silver  illumination  are 
exterior  of  the  ball  to  the  cross,  of  white  paper,  those  for  the  golden 
which  is  16  feet  in  height  The  are  iron  cups  filled  with  blazing  tal- 
"inew  from  the  balcony  at  the  base  of  low  and  turpentine.  Should  the  weather 
the  stairs  loading  to  the  ball  is  one  of  be  unfavourable  from  rain  or  wind,  as 
the  finest.  Tin*  whole  of  Eome  with  •■  is  frequently  the  case,  the  illumination 
her  desolate  ("auipngiia  is  spread  out  is  put  off  autil  the  following  Sunday, 
like  a  map  in  the  foreground,  bounded  ' 

t»u  the  one  side  by  the  chain  of  Apen-  ,  The  principal  Cercm<»ii':$  and  reli- 
nines  nud  the  Alhan  Hills,  and  on  the  :  fjous  services  in  St.  Peter's  and  the 
other  by  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  Sixtine  Chapel  are  the  following: — 
Kertr\*oly  any  pnuninent  object  of  inte- '  January  1st:  Grand  mass  at  10  a.x., 
rest  in  the  ni(nlern  city  which  may  not  in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  by  the  pope 
oasil\  be  distiiiuuisluH\,  and  the  pano-  in  person,  unless  the  pope  is  in  re- 
rauu'  of  the  A^HMuiines  and  the  other  sidence  at  Monte  Cavallo,  when  it 
e  nem'linjiiuvMu. tains  are  fn^m  no  where  is  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  that 
•*v«  to  »;rv\»tor  ad\autage.  palace.     This  applies  to  ail  the  cere- 

monies except    those    at  Elaster  and 
riio   .'  r   ••*  of  St.  Fetor's  on   Christmas,  and  at  the  festival  of  St. 

Wi^ui-  S;i-.AlA>    .rv  t^K*  well  known  to   Peter.    5th:  Vespers  in  the  Sixtine, at 

•  vnJuuv  .1  e.»'..-.-.\Nl  desoription.  To  3  p.m.  6th.  the  £/'ip^a7i.>v :  high  mass 
iVo^o  \»iu'  iMNe  witnessed  them  the  iu  the  Sixtine,  at  10  a.m.  18th,  the 
iui(Mex\ioit  j'!\sliu"\M  b\  their  ma pnifi-  Fcitt  •/  t'te  Catcdra  di  S,  Pivtro;  high 
«viudi\|«lo  »^  t****  >tr\»ni:  to  be  oblite-  mass  by  the  cardinal  archpriest,  in 
i.i»»d  .»»«d  ihoNO  tor  «  ho\u  the  spectacle  presence  of  the  pope  and  sacred  college 
Ij-  \»»  \\\  hiou'  will  t»»id  that  any  de-  at  S.Peters.  The  pope  is  borne  pro- 
.<\i(|tUou  i.dli  tin  ^hort  ot*  the  rt^ality.  cessionally  on  this  occasion:  at  3  p.m 
|i\*n  ndu»uu,  e»Miuee,  and  frieze,  the  vocal  music  in  the  choir  is  very 
liiv  iL^mlj-  of"  \\w  thMue.  and  all  the  fine.  Tehmary  2nd,  Puriijc-ii ion  of  the 
\\s\*\\\^\y\  (ht<  hiiiU)u)t>  to  the  summit  Vintn  :  high  mass  by  a  cardinal-priest. 
Ml  lidi  i»»»'.  iu»'  lit  »n»  with  lines  of  in  presence  of  the  p'^pe.  preceded  by 
liimi",  *\\\\\  ir-  J  n'.Miue  ar\-hiteetur*'  the  pi^ntiti's  benediction  of  the  candles, 
>>t<(ud>  \t\\\  Ai\.\\\x\  \W  d;ii'k  vk\  in  a  and  a  procession  round  the  basilica,  and 
« iitu|i|»  i«-  lUu».»uii  »\»  Ml"  i\\\\  The  illu-  followed  by  a  Te  Deum  in  commemora- 
«uiit.uiiiu>  .It.  »n.,  .M»d  M  the  lV>ti\al  tion  of  Konie's  escape  from  the  effects 
"i  iM  \\^^^  ..  \  l»mi»  M»\iKu  *N«»vesM\e   of  the  i»arthquake  in  1703.     Candles 

•  1 »  tiiun  -unl  .«M  » .11  \\  oi  e.vMon  ;uv  >:ud  ai\*  distrilniiod  to  Roman  Catholics  who 
»•!  ».•  \  tiii«>  ,i^\i^\\  tM.»  (ueu  jue  e«i-  g\^  up  to  nveive  his  holiness's  blessing  ; 
ll"t  •  A  w  h..h(  (l«i  l.nuj':-  ■  '\\\y\  w  hen  \>e  as  «ivn  Palm  Sunday,  gentlemen  must 
••'•M- 1.).  I  1 1,.  |i.i  ..it,(,iu  .  «(.«une  ot  their  pres*»nt  themselves  in  uniform  or  even- 
y\-^    \\  \      «u)i»i  hip  \\\M  «he  nuntlHT    >«);  dr\w.   The  music  is  generally  very 

-I'.p'.  ».l  1,1    I    ,.i|   .\\\,i\\       ThiMO  :nv  tine  Ivth  duvirg  m:»ss  ai.d  at  vespers. 

•  illiniihi-di'M.     ,.|,  m,  hi^entiu'. ,  the  The  iv|v  is  ;-lso  earriod  in  and  out  of 

y  I   •.»U..i  i)«.              illnu(tM.v((oi«.  Iv  ihe  eh.  r'AWssivvialiv  on  this  festival. 

.jir.   ,\\   i|u  I      >iii>(   iiiit<i-i->   ot    ^»>\V  On    tx".  il.v  .,*■:■.,  hi  jrh  mass,  and  the 

t.iiil.  (It-  I  tl(>     1-1  -  «ll<ilih,        .     itne.  x|KHuKUn);:  of  ashes  on  the  heads  of  the 

«i. ,.  ui .  ,n  '» .in   III  I   'Mmil.w     .»»  »>  o»»  e'MAUiuU.     Mareh  ard  April.— On  the 

I     l*»i'«.i    <l>n      M  li<  n     m    ihe    lhnt  ■*•.»■    Ivt'otv  IV.m  "^uuday  the  pope 

IimK.    .•!    till    1 1-    (■     ihMi   l.hK^ki   Mie  pioee\sU,  at^ov  the  ir.r.ss  ard  sermon  in 

ii,-,hiii|    ...1    ill  i>i.>t  tn  --11  ||     \\\M     it  \he  >M\nue  ehsivl.  to  :uiv^ro  the  relics 

.  em  >  II,.   <M«l.  ..|  .  II.  ttnihiti  ni      \'\w  i»i  Si    JVtet  V     rhe>  ar*^  ^^laoixi  on  the 

■»  •»■■>■    I' I     mH'IiIIi  iiMn|tliied  h<i)h  »»lMt  dxuieji  all  this  oay.     During 

'•/»'•  I.    li,.    .1.  I.    h.|.'  Mill  liiil  .ftlHlnit  the   vove*  \^m\  Cvv   U  ^^uvx-^illy  a 

' ''  ■     '*"'".    '  • '    *  I .   .  Ji. .  H I  •< 1 1 1 U  .    \\sv  U\|IV  e\M\\»x^\\x^*^  x^V  VvVv\c  \\i  \vv«  'V>:is;\* 
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lica.  ffoly  Week,  Palm  Sunday:  at 
9^  A.M.  the  pope  is  borne  into  St. 
Peter's,  where,  on  arriving  in  the  pon- 
tifical chapel  behind  the  high  altar, 
he  receives  the  homage  of  the  as- 
sembled cardinals,  habited  in  violet 
robes:  immediately  afterwards  his 
holiness  consecrates  the  palms,  and, 
assisted  by  one  of  the  cardinal  deacons, 
distributes  them  first  to  the  cardinals, 
then  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  the 
corps  diplomatique,  the  canons  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  heads  of  the  difierent 
religious  orders,  and  last  of  all  to  the 
military,and  such  private  individuals  as 
may  wish  to  receive  them — the  latter 
must  be  in  uniform  or  evening  dress, 
and  have  previously  obtained  a  per- 
mission from  the  maggiorduomo,  with 
which  they  are  admitted  into  the  reserved 
space  behind  the  seats  of  the  cardinals 
and  bishops.  After  the  distribution  the 
pope  is  carried  round  St.  Peter's  in  pro- 
cession, followed  by  all  those  who  have 
received  palms,  which  they  carry  in 
their  hands;  on  their  return  to  the 
pontifical  chapel  the  cardinals  change 
their  violet  for  scarlet  robes,  and  high 
mass  in  music  is  performed  by  a 
cardinal  priest,  which  generally  lasts 
from  1 1^  imtil  1 :  this  terminated,  the 
pope  is  carried  to  his  unrobing-room, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  della 
Pietk,  from  which  he  returns  to  his 
apartments,  passing  through  the  chapel 
of  the  Sacrament  and  the  private 
passage  into  the  palace.  The  whole 
of  the  ceremony  on  this  day  is 
very  imposing:  gentlemen  in  uni- 
form are  admitted  into  the  ponti- 
fical chapel;  ladies  have  places  as- 
signed to  them  on  either  side  before 
the  high  altar,  and  for  which  tickets 
are  distributed  by  the  pope's  Major- 
domo.  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week :  at  4| 
P.M.  the  first  miserere  is  chanted  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel  in  the  presence 
of  the  pope.  To  secure  seats  where 
the  chanting  takes  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  at  2  o'clock,  and  ladies 
must  be  provided  with  tickets,  as 
mentioned  hereafter.  A  triangle  of 
candles  is  prepared  previous  to  the 
service,  and  one  candle  is  extinguished 
Bt  the  conclusion  of  difi^erent  psalms, 
tUl  one  alone  is  left.    This  is  removed 


during  the  singine  of  the  miserere 
behind  the  altar,  and  on  its  conclusion 
is  again  brought  out,  when  a  general 
knocking  with  a  stick  takes  place, — 
the  whole  significant  of  the  light  on 
earth  during  our  Saviour's  presence, 
his  death  and  descent  into  the  tomb, 
and  his  resurrection,  with  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  it.  In  the 
evening,  after  the  services  at  the 
Vatican  are  finished,  the  Trinita  de* 
Pellegrini  may  be  visited,  to  see  the 
feet  of  the  pilgrims  who  have  journeyed 
to  Rome  for  the  holy  week  washed  by 
the  great  dignitaries  and  nobles,  who 
also  attend  on  them,  like  servants,  at 
their  meal,  and  afterwards  assist  them 
to  prepare  for  rest.  The  men  and 
women  are  placed  in  separate  parts 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  persons  re- 
gularly engaged  for  those  charitable 
offices  are  enrolled  in  confraterni- 
ties, numbering  many  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Rome,  including  his  Holi- 
ness and  the  cardinals ;  several  kings 
have  been  so  likewise.  To  be  en- 
titled to  admission,  the  pilgrims  must 
have  come  from  a  distance  of  more  than 
60  m.,  and  bring  certificates  from  their 
bishop,  attesting  that  they  have  re- 
paired to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  holy  places;  these  are 
examined  by  persons  called  ricevitori, 
for  security  against  deception.  At 
Easter,  Italian  pilgrims  are  entertained 
for  8  days,  Ultramontanes  for  4,  Por- 
tuguese for  7 ;  at  other  times  of  the  year, 
Italians  for  1  day,  Ultramontanes  for  2, 
Portuguese  for  6;  the  latter  receive 
each,  on  their  departure,  a  Roman  se- 
quin, and  the  Bohemians  a  scudo.  This 
ceremony  is  repeated  at  the  Trinitk 
de*  Pellegrini  every  evening  during 
the  week.  Thursday:  High  mass  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel  at  10  a.m.  by  a 
cardinal,  generally  the  Dean  of  the 
Sacred  College,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope  and  Sacred  College,  at 
the  close  of  which  they  proceed   in 

?rocession  to  the  neighbouring  Capella 
aolina,  the  pontifi  carrying  the  Sacra- 
ment, which  he  deposits  on  the  altar, 
this  chapel  representing  to-day  the 
Holy  S>epvL\e\vTe.    Y^^Jaa^^^^'^  '^^- 
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to  tiie  faftleoBj  m  front  of  S 
and  piroiuMuiecs  his 
a.^Mimoied  naithade  b«Iow; 
of  nan.  the  benedictioB.  b  grvo.  uw-»c  | 
the  eh.  At  the  ewielvsio«  of  thei 
b«acdiiCCioa  the  po^  descends  to  Scj 
Peter's,  where  in  the  Borthera  tnxuepc* ; 
fitted  «p  for  die  occa^oiu  and  at  abtnt 


o€S 


bcfi>redairic, 
iBortai    siBs 
be  abfolTed. 
Sc    Peter^a    is 


in   the   S 


move  par- 


a  qaarter  btion  I,  he  washes  the  i 
feet  of  13  priests,  who  represent  the 
12  apostles,  and  the  I3th  or  the  anfel 
who  appeared  niiracnloaslT  to  St.  Gre> 
gory  the  Great  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion. The  washing  of  the  feet  co»- 
eloded,  the  pope,  in  the  gallerr  orcr 
the  portico  of  Sc  Peter^Sy  waio  on 
the  same  13  priests  at  table  at  a 
qnarter  past  1.  It  maj  not  be  nnift- 
teresting  to  mention  timt  these  repre- 
sentatires  of  the  apostles  are  selected 
from  ererj  coontrj,  the  diplomatic 
agenu  of  France,  Austria,  Spvn,  and 
Portugal  haxing  a  right  of  presen- 
tation. 3  Italians  are  chosen  by  the 
pope's  majordomo,  a  Swiss  by  the 
captain  of  the  Swiss  guard,  and  2 
Oriental  Catholics  by  the  heads  of  the 
united  Armenian  and  Greek  Churches 
at  Borne.  Each  priest  receires  a  gold 
and  silTcr  medal  and  a  nosegay  after 
his  feet  hare  been  washed,  and  carries 
away  ail  the  viands  placed  before  him, 
as  well  as  the  napkin,  and  white  dress 
in  which  he  is  attired.  The  pope 
commences  by  putting  on  a  richly  em- 
broidered apron,  which  is  afterwards 
the  perquisite  of  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain (Maestro  di  Camera),  alter 
which  bishops  and  prelates  present 
him  with  the  plates  which  he  lays 
before  each  pilgrim :  during  the  repast 
the  pope's  crossbearer  {Crocifero) 
reads  prayers.  At  4^  p.m.  the  2nd 
ntiserere  is  chanted  in  the  Siztine 
chapel,  after  which  his  Holiness,  at- 
tended by  his  household,  proceeds  to 
pray  in  the  Capella  Paolina.  Gentle- 
men in  evening  dress  are  admitted 
to  all  the  ceremonies  of  this  day, 
and  ladies  by  tickets  issued  by  the 
major-domo.  The  Vatican  Museum, 
the  Etruscan  and  Egyptian  collec- 
tions, are  open  to  the  public  on  Holy 
Thursday,  from  1  j^  to  5  p.m.,  and  are 
much  crowded.  The  Cardinal  Grand 
reDitentiarj  eiU  in  the  N.  transept 


mi 


Amon^  tke 
sights  cf  this  eresin^  may  be  mco- 
tiooed  the  shops  of  the  PUziewMii,  ox 
sausage  aad  pork  dealers,  in  the  nei^i- 
boarhood  of  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Piaaa  Xavona.  which  are  arranged  in 
erery  S€>rt  of  device,  aod  brilliaatlj 
illuminated.  G'xd  Friiifi  .*  The  H<dy 
Sacrament,  which  yesterday  was 
coaseuattd  at  the  mass  in  the  ^xtine 
chapel,  is  this  morning  carried  back 
to  it  from  the  Pauline,  where  it 
was  deposited,  and  the  mass  cele- 
brated by  the  car^nal  grand  peni- 
tentiary at  9}  AJL  The  yope  and 
Sacred  College  aflerwaids  hear  a 
sermon  preadbed  by  a  friar  of  the 
Black  Franciscan  Order.  The  relic 
of  the  Tme  Cross  is  exposed  on  the 
altar  of  the  Sixtine  at  the  coadnsioD 
of  the  mass.  The  last  miserert  ia 
chanted  this  day  in.  the  Sxtine 
chapel  and  in  St.'  Peter's  at  4  P.X. ; 
after  which  the  pope  proceeds  in  pro- 
cession with  the  cardinals  through 
the  Sala  Begia  to  St.  Peter's  to 
pray  before  the  tomb  of  the  apostle ; 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  relics 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Volto  Sautes 
and  the  spear  are  exhibited  from 
the  balcony  over  the  statue  of  St.  Ve- 
ronica. The  great  illuminated  cross, 
which  was  formerly  suspended  fnmi 
the  dome  on  this  evening,  has  ceased  to 
be  so  since  the  time  of  Leo  XII.  The 
figure  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  covered 
up  during  Lent,  is  this  day  unveiled. 
The  cardinal  penitentiary  gives  abso- 
lution as  on  Thursday.  Saturdajf: 
Ordination  at  St.  John  Lateran,  and 
public  baptism  of  Jews  and  other  non- 
Christians  in  the  baptistery  of  Constan- 
tine  at  ^  past  8  a.m.  At  the  same  hour, 
or  even  earlier,  blessing  of  candles, 
fire,  &c.,  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  High 
mass  in  the  Sixtine  at  9  a.m.  Easter 
Simday^  the  gratide^t  i^%\\N^  of!  the 
Eoman    C&£oUc    CVvoicii,    m^wix. 
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exception.  Daybreak  is  ushered  in 
by  the  cannon  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  At  9^  a.m.  high  mass  in  St. 
Peter's,  the  pope  himself  officiating. 
The  pope  enters  the  ch.  in  solemn 
procession,  every  incident  of  which 
has  a  mystical  meaning.  His  Holi- 
ness is  borne  on  a  portable  throne, 
which  is  symbolical  of  his  elevation  as 
the  vicar  of  Christ.  Before  him  are 
carried  2  fans  of  ostrich-feathers,  in 
which  the  eyes  of  peacock's  feathers 
are  set,  as  a  symbol  both  that  vigi- 
lance is  required  of  the  pontiff,  and 
also  that  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  fixed 
upon  him.  The  triple  crown,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  is  equally  sym- 
bolical. The  lower  circlet  represents 
the  crown  of  temporal  dominion,  while 
the  mitre  represents  the  spiritual; 
the  second  circlet  shows  the  union  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority, 
and  the  third  the  union  of  the 
pontifical,  imperial,  and  royal  power. 
The  7  candelabras  carried  before  the 
pope  by  Acolytes  represent  the  7 
ecclesiastical  rtont,  or  divisions  of  the 
city;  mystically  they  bear  reference 
to  the  candlesticks  amid  which  the 
vision  of  the  Son  of  God  appeared  to 
the  Evangelist,  as  described  in  the 
Apocalypse;  and  are  also  typical  of 
the  7  gifts  of  the  spirit. 

On  entering  St.  Peter's,  when  the 
pope  arrives  opposite  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  the  procession  halts ; 
the  pope  descends  from  the  throne 
and  adores  the  Host,  which  is  exposed 
on  the  illuminated  altar  of  that  chapel. 
The  cortege  then  passes  on  to  the 
throne  erected  on  this  occasion  at  the 
epistle-side  of  the  tribune,  where  the 
homage  is  performed,  and  after  read- 
ing to  himself  the  prayers  preparatory 
to  saying  mass,  whilst  the  office  of 
Tierce  is  sung,  his  Holiness  is  vested 
for  the  celebration.  A  procession  is 
then  formed  towards  the  throne  at  the 
end  of  the  tribune,  which,  suddenly 
turning  to  the  rt.,  faces  the  high  altar 
and  approaches  it.  It  consists  of  the 
Thurifer,  Crossbearer,  Greek  and 
Latin  deacons  and  subdeacons,  car- 
dinal bishop  and  three  cardinal  deacons, 
the  pope  with  two  private  chamber- 
JaJne,  and  an  auditor  of  the  rota  bearing 


his  mitre,  the  patriarchs  and  other 
prelates  assistant  at  the  throne.  Near 
the  altar  it  is  met  by  the  8  junior  car- 
dinals, who  successively  do  reverence 
to  his  Holiness  and  embrace  him  with 
a  kiss  on  the  cheek  and  breast,  mystic- 
ally exhibiting  the  homage  paid  by  the 
3  Magi  to  the  Saviour.  The  epistle  and 
gospel  are  sung,  first  in  Latin,  then  in 
Greek,  to  denote  the  union  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  but  the 
primacy  of  the  Latin.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  creed  (his  Holiness  having 
retired  before  the  epistle  to  the  farthest 
throne)  the  sacred  vessels  are  washed 
at  what  are  called  the  credence  tables. 
When  the  pope  has  returned  to  the 
altar,  the  sacristan  eats  in  his  pre- 
sence two  particles,  pointed  out  by 
the  deacon,  from  the  three  wiafers, 
and  also  drinks  of  the  wine  and 
water  prepared  for  the  mass.  This 
precaution  against  poison,  though  a 
mere  form,  is  of  almost  immemorial 
usage  at  the  papal  high  mass.  At  the 
offertory  is  sung  the  motette  Ckrisins 
resurgens  with  the  beautiful  music  of 
Felice  Anerio,  considered  one  of  the 
finest  concerted  pieces  of  the  papal 
choir.  This  is  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Sequence,  Vtcthne  Paschali, 
generally  to  the  music  of  Simonelli. 
The  music  and  poetry  of  the  Church  for 
Easter-day  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
whole  range  of  sacred  music.  This 
Sequence  especially  is  probably  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic hymn  now  extant,  its  authorship 
having  never  been  ascertained:  like 
the  magnificent  anthem  for  Christmas, 
Quern  vidistis  Fastores,  it  partakes  of 
the  dramatic,  introducing,  as  interlo- 
cutors, Mary,  who  returns  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  the  disciples,  who  ques- 
tion her  what  she  has  seen.  It  con- 
cludes with  a  kind  of  chorus,  which 
swells  into  a  noble  strain,  after  a  con- 
fession oi  faith  in  the  resurrection. 

Before  the  preface  two  junior  car- 
dinal deacons  take  their  station  beside 
the  altar,  facing  each  other,  to  repre- 
sent the  two  angels  who  stood  at  the 
sepulchre.  Then  is  sung,  as  prepara- 
tory    to     \\lft     <t01i%^<Ct^<\W^,    ^Oofc    ^^CStVSi. 

wViicli    o«eT^  \v^  ^V«.  vt^%^\^'^  ^^^ 
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angels,  thrones,  and  dominations ;  and 
after  the  choir  has  continued  it  in  the 
Sanctus,  a  dead  silence  follows,  to  be 
interrupted  by  that  burst  of  the  silver 
trumpets  at  the  consummation  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  effect  of  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.  The  consecration  of  the 
Elements  by  the  pope  takes  place  at 
the  high  altar,  to  typify,  it  is  said, 
the  sufferings  of  the  Itedeemer  in  sight 
of  the  multitude ;  the  altar  represents 
the  table  where  the  eucharist  was 
instituted,  and  the  throne  the  mount 
where  the  sacrifice  was  offered.  A 
second  elevation  of  the  host  and  the 
chalice  is  made,  after  the  pontiff  has 
left  the  altar,  by  the  assistant  car- 
dinals, and  each  is  carried  solemnly  to 
the  throne,  where  his  Holiness  par- 
takes of  both,  drinking  from  the  chalice 
through  a  golden  tube,  a  vestige  of  the 
ancient  practice  at  the  time  when  com- 
munion under  both  kinds  was  general. 
The  deacon  and  subdeacon  then  receive 
from  his  hands  the  remainder  of  the 
consecrated  elements.  A  ciboriftm  con- 
taining other  consecrated  particles  is 
brought  with  the  same  solemnity  to  the 
throne,  and  out  of  this  the  holy  father 
administers  communion,  in  one  kind, 
to  the  cardinal  deacons  present,  the 
Boman  princes,  the  Senator  of  Rome, 
and  the  Conservators.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  mass  the  pontiff,  assuming 
the  triple  crown  tiara,  reseats  himself 
in  the  portable  throne,  when  the  car- 
dinal archpriest  of  St.  Peter's  presents 
him  with  a  purse  of  white  velvet  con- 
taining the  offering  made  to  him  for 
singing  mass  in  that  basilica — pro 
Missa  bene  cantata.  The  whole  cere- 
mony within  St.  Peter's  lasts  from  9^ 
to  1 1}  o'clock  A.M. ;  but  to  secure 
places,  strangers  ought  to  be  at  the 
oh.  at  least  an  hour  before  the  service 
commences.  At  a  little  after  12  o'clock 
the  pope  pronounces  his  benediction 
from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the 
saine  form  as  on  Holy  Thursday.  The 
following  are  the  words,  translated  into 
English,  of  the  benediction,  the  Amen 
being  four  times  chanted,  and  break- 
ing finely  upon  the  silence  in  which, 
anless  one  is  very  near,  the  whole 
seems  to  pass : — 
^'Max  the  hcly  apostles  Peter  and 


ft 


Paul,  in  whose  power  and  authority 
we  confide,  intercede  for  us  with  the 
Lord.  Amen.  Through  the  prayers 
and  merits  of  the  blessed  Mary,  ever 
Virgin,  of  the  blessed  Michael  the 
Archangel,  of  the  blessed  John  the 
Baptist,  of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  all  Saints,  may  the  Omni- 
potent God  have  mercy  upon  you, 
may  all  your  sins  be  remitted,  and 
Jesus  Christ  lead  you  to  eternal  life. 
Amen.  Indulgence,  absolution,  and 
remission  of  all  your  sins,  space  for 
true  and  faithful  repentance,  hearts 
ever  contrite,  and  amendment  of  life, 
may  the  Omnipotent  and  merciful  God 
afford  you.  Amen.  And  may  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Omnipotent  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  descend  upon 
you  and  remain  with  you  ever.  Amen."* 
At  the  last  clause,  et  benedictio,  the 
pope  rises  and  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  front  and  on  each  side,  over  the 
people,  as  he  pronounces  the  holy 
names ;  at  descendat  he  stretches  out  his 
arms  to  heaven,  and  then  folds  them 
over  his  breast.  The  benediction  con- 
cluded, a  cardinal  deacon  reads  in  Latin 
and  Italian  (afterwards  throwing  the 
documents  among  the  people)  the  bull 
of  the  plenary  indulgence  conceded 
to  all  who  have  attended  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  spirit  of  true  repent- 
ance, whose  hearts  are  purified  from 
the  malignancy  of  sin,  and  who  are, 
therefore,  in  a  state  of  reconciliation 
with  the  Church.  The  military  bands 
strike  up,  the  bells  of  St.  Peter's  and 
the  artillery  of  St.  Angelo  raise  their 
chorus,  as  final  to  the  celebration  of 
the  resurrection.  At  7  p.m.  the  illu- 
mination of  St.  Peters  commences; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  carriages  to  go 
there  some  time  before  to  obtain  a  place. 
At  8  P.M.  the  whole  bursts  out  into  a 
brilliant  running  flame,  which  is  seen 
beautifully  either  from  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter's  or  the  Pincian  Hill ;  and,  if 

•  The  traveller  who  desires  greater  details 
on  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week 
will  find  them  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  Delle 
Pontefieie  Funzioni  della  Settimana  Santa^  di 
G(utano  Moroni  i  in  English  versions  by  Dr. 
English,  late  Bishop  of  Charleston,  and  Monsi- 
gnore  Baggs;  and  in  the  French  pamphlet  of 
the  Abb^  Hery  on  the  same  subject ;  all  which 
maybe  procured  aiPia^e' ft,^^\\.\ioNec'«),  ot  Qi«:^«w> 
rini'ft  libTaiVra. 
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people  are  quick  in  their  movements,  it 
may  easily  be  seen  from  both  places. 
Easter  Monday :  high  mass  on  this  and 
the  following  day  in  the  Sixtine  chapel 
by  a  cardinal  priest  The  celebrated 
girandola,  which  formerly  took  place 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  is  now 
transferred  to  the  Monte  Pincio;  it 
commences  between  8  and  9  p.m.,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  exhibition  of 
fireworks  in  the  world;  and  can  be 
well  seen  from  the  seats  erected  on  the 
occasion  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 
Should  the  evening  prove  unfavorable, 
it  is  postponed  to  the  following  Monday. 
May. —  Whitsunday :  high  mass  in  the 
Sixtine  chapel  when  the  pope  resides 
at  the  Vatican;  it  is  sometimes  per- 
formed at  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  After 
1 2  o'clock  females  are  allowed  to  visit 
the  Grotte  Vaticane,  or  subteiTanean 
chapels,  and  the  Confessional.  Corpus 
Domini:  the  solemn  procession  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  in  which  the  pope, 
the  clergy,  and  the  court  take  part. 
June  28th,  the  Eve  of  the  Festival  of  St. 
Peter  and  St,  Paul :  at  6  P.M.  vespers 
iu  St.  Peter's  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope,  who  afterwards  blesses  the 
Pallia ;  the  Confessional  of  St.  Peter's 
is  thrown  open  on  this  occasion;  the 
illuminations  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
giraudola  on  the  Pincian  take  place  on 
this  and  the  succeeding  evenings.  29th: 
high  mass  in  St.  Peter  s,  the  pope 
ofliciatin^,  at  1 0  A.M.  At  3,  vespers  in  St. 
Peter's,  iu  the  presence  of  all  the  cardi- 
nals. November  1st:  high  mass  in  pre- 
sence of  the  pope  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Six- 
tine  chapel.  At  3  p.m.  vespers  for  the 
dead  in  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  and  the  whole  court.  2nd :  high 
mass  at  10  a.m.  by  the  pope,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  dead.  3rd  and  5th : 
a  similar  ceremony  for  the  souls  of  all 
deceased  popes  and  cardinals.  Decem- 
ber.— First  Sunday  in  Advent :  high  mass 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  and  procession  of 
the  pope  to  the  Capella  Paolina,  which 
is  illuminated  for  the  occasion.  On 
each  Sunday  in  Advent  divine  service 
is  performed  in  the  pope's  chapel,  either 
at  the  Vatican  or  the  palace  on  Monte 
Cavallo.  8th,  Conception  of  the  Virgin :  \ 
high  mass  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  24th, 
CAristmJs  £ve:  wqs^qvs  in  the  Sixtine 


chapel  at  5.  At  8  p.m.  nocturnal 
mass,  generally  by  the  Cardinal  Ca- 
merlengo,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope, 
which  lasts  till  midnight.  The  pope 
on  this  occasion  blesses  the  hat  and 
sword,  which  he  afterwards  sends 
as  a  present  to  some  Roman  Catho- 
lic prince.  25th,  Christmas  Day:  at 
3  A.M.  a  service  is  performed  in 
St.  Peter's,  when  the  Pastorella  '*  Shep- 
herd's Song"  is  sung  by  the  whole 
choir,  the  only  occasion  during  the  year 
when  that  fine  piece  of  sacred  music 
is  executed ;  grand  mass  at  9  a.m.  in 
St.  Peter's  by  the  pope  in  person,  at- 
tended by  the  cardinals,  the  clergy,  and 
the  whole  court.  26th:  mass  at  9 
A.M.  in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  in  honour 
of  St.  Stephen.  27th :  a  similar  tervioe 
in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  vespers  in  the  Basilica  of  the 
Lateran,  when  the  skulls  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  are  exhibited.  31st:  vespers 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  at  which  the 
pope  is  generally  present. 

Vespers  are  sung  every  day  at  from 
3  to  4^  P.M.,  according  to  the  time  of 
year,  m  the  Choir  at  St.  Peter's :  they 
are  much  frequented  on  Fridays  and 
Sundays,  on  account  of  the  fine  music 
by  which  they  are  generally  accom- 
panied. 

Tickets  of  admission  for  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  holy  week  at  St.  Peter's  and 
the  Sixtine  chapel  are  necessary  for 
ladies  only  ;  ladies  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  seats  must  be  dressed  t» 
black,  witlumt  bonnets,  and  with  vetls^ 
during  all  the  ceremjonies.  Gentlemen, 
if  in  black  evening  dress  or  in  uniform, 
are  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  Six- 
tine and  Pontifical  chapels.  Ladies' 
tickets  may  be  procured  through  their 
diplomatic  representative  or  bankers. 
(iVb  tickets  are  required  during  the  cere^ 
monies  that  take  place  here  at  other  periods 
of  the  year,)  Admission  to  the  loggia  of 
the  ambassadors  and  princes  during  the 
illuminations,  but  which  are  better 
seen  from  the  Piazza,  is  only  to  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  pope's 
majordomo. 

We  cannot  conclwdft  l\v\^\ix\al\iSiN5kS5fc 
on    l\i^    C\v.\JlW^  c,^T^\s^a«v'a6»   WOasssi^. 
eudeavouTYii^    Xc*    \mv^«^^.     ^;^  -^^ 
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tliem  upon  such  solemn  occasions  to 
conform  to  the  usages  of  the  people  of 
the  country  where  they  are  residing, 
and  not  to  consider,  as  we  are  ashamed 
to  confess  is  too  often  the  case,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  almost  as  thea- 
trical representations.  Nothing  can  be 
less  dignified  than  to  see  English 
and  American  ladies  and  gentlemen 
remain  seated  during  the  most  solemn 
part  of  the  mass — the  elevation  of  the 
Host.  If,  as  Protestants,  they  cannot 
conscientiously  conform  outwardly  to 
the  usages  of  Roman  Catholics  on  such 
occasions,  they  would  do  better  to  stay 
away,  or,  if  present,  to  reflect  that,  in- 
stead of  sitting  in  a  theatre  or  concert- 
room,  they  are  assisting  at  the  most 
solemn  ceremonials  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  most  splendid  edifice 
erer  raised  by  man  to  religion  and  the 
worship  of  the  Divinity. 

*•  2.  Basilica  of  the  Later  an  (San  Gio- 
vanni in  Laterano). — This  celebrated 
basilica  occupies  the  site  of  the  house 
of  the  senator  Plautius  Lateranns, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  having  been 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso, 
ibr  which  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Nero.  The  site  afterwards  passed  to 
the  family  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was 
born  near  the  palace.  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury the  Lateran  house  was  conferred 
by  Coastantine  on  the  bishop  of  Rome 
as  his  episcopal  residence.  Constantine 
then  founded  this  basilica,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  St.  Sylvester,  assisting 
with  his  own  hands  in  digging  the 
foundations.  It  was  long  regarded 
as  the  first  of  Christian  churches, 
and  the  inscription  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  styles  it  the  Mother  and 
Mistress  of  all  Churches  of  the  city 
^  and  world  (omnium  urbis  et  orbis  Eccle- 
sirtrum  Mater  et  Caput).  The  chapter 
of  the  Lateran  still  takes  precedence  of 
that  of  St.  Peter's ;  the  ceremony  of 
taking  possession  of  the  Lateran  Basi- 
lica is  one  of  the  first  observed  on  the 
election  of  a  new  pope,  whose  corona- 
tion takes  place  in  it,  so  that  for  1 500 
j^earg  it  b&s preserved  its  rank  and  pri- 
rJJeges.  It  is  one  of  the  4  basilicas 
'^^cliliarea  "Porta  Santa/*   It  is  also 


remarkable  for  the  5  general  councils 
which  have  been  held  here,  and  to 
which  we  shall  refer  hereafter.  The 
old  basilica  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  V., 
but  it  was  restored  by  that  pope,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  and  remodelled 
by  many  of  his  successors.  Clement 
VIII.  enlarged  the  transepts  and  aisles 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  In  the  time  of  Innocent  X. 
(1644)  Borromini  loaded  the  nave  with 
ornaments,  and  surrounded  the  granite 
columns,  no  longer  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  roof,  with  the  present 
cumbrous  piers.  Clement  XII.  com- 
pleted the  work  of  renovation  in  1734, 
by  adding  the  principal  fa9ade  from 
the  designs  of  the  Florentine  archi- 
tect Alessaudro  Galilei.  After  these 
numerous  restorations  and  changes 
it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
basilica  has  preserved  much  of  its 
original  character.  The  facade  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  last  century:  it  is  built  entirely 
of  travertine,  and  has  4  large  columns 
and  6  pilasters  of  the  composite  order 
sustaining  a  massive  entablature  and 
balustrade,  on  which  are  placed  colossal 
statues  of  our  Saviour  and  10  saints. 
Between  the  columns  and  pilasters  are 
.5  balconies;  from  that  in  the  centre 
the  pope  gives  his  benedicton  to  the 
people  on  Ascension  Day.  The  whole 
front  is  broken  into  ornaments  and  de- 
tails, which  lessen  the  general  effect. 
In  the  vestibule  is  an  ancient  marble 
statue  of  Constantine  from  his  baths 
on  the  Quirinal.  There  are  5  entrances 
under  the  portico  to  the  basilica ;  the 
middle  one  has  a  bronze  door,  brought 
by  Alexander  VII.  from  the  ch.  of 
S.  Adriano  in  the  Forum,  and  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Basilica  iEmilia ; 
the  next  door  is  the  Porta  Santa,  and  is 
of  course  walled  up.  The  interior  has 
lost  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
basilica  under  the  hands  of  Borromini ; 
the  roof  and  walls  are  covered  with 
medallions  and  stucco  ornaments, 
which  do  not  compensate  for  the  dis- 
figurement of  the  ancient  edifice.  The 
interior,  as  we  now  see  it,  consists  of  a 
nave  with  1  a\s\es  otv  ea-cVv  ^\$ift,  %>«^^- 
rated  by  4  tows  oi^iers.  t\io?,^oi\>^ft 
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nave,  in  which  Borromini  has  encased 
the  columns  of  the  old  basilica,  are 
pierced  with  niches  containing  statues 
of  the  Apostles.  These  statues  are 
characteristic  specimens  of  the  school 
of  Bernini,  with  all  its  extravagances, 
and  yet,  with  their  acknowledged 
faults,  the  effect  of  so  many  colossal 
figures  is  imposing.  The  St.  James  the 
Great,  the  St.  Matthew,  the  St.  Andrew, 
and  the  St.  John,  are  by  Evsconi;  the 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew  are 
by  Le  Gros ;  the  St.  James  the  Less 
is  by  Angelo  Bossi  ;  the  St.  Thaddeus  is 
by  Lorenzo  Ottoni;  the  St.  Simon  by 
Francesco  Maratti;  the  St,  Philip  by 
Giuseppe  MazzuoH;  and  the  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  are  by  Monot,  a  French 
sculptor.  The  one  which  has  perhaps 
the  greatest  merit  as  a  work  of  art  is 
the  St.  James  the  Less,  by  Sossi.  "  The 
Apostles  appear  to  me  to  fall  under  the 
censure  of  an  injudicious  imitation  of 
the  manner  of  the  painters.  The 
drapeiy  of  those  figures,  from  being 
disposed  in  large  masses,  gives  un- 
doubtedly that  air  of  grandeur  which 
magnitude  or  quantity  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce ;  but  though  it  be  acknowledged 
that  it  is  managed  with  great  skill  and 
intelligence,  and  contrived  to  appear 
as  light  as  the  materials  will  allow, 
yet  the  weight  and  solidity  of  stone 
was  not  to  be  overcome," — Sir  J.  i?ey- 
nolds.  Above  them  are  some  good  bas- 
reliefs.  The  great  ornament  of  the 
ch.,  opening  out  of  the  1.  aisle,  is  the 
Corsini  Chapel,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross  by  Clement  XIL,  in 
honour  of  his  ancestor  St.  Andrea  Cor- 
sini, and  from  the  designs  of  Alessandro 
Galilei  (1729).  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  magnificence  of  this  very  beauti- 
ful structure :  the  richest  marbles,  the 
most  elaborate  ornaments  and  gilding, 
columns  of  precious  marbles,  bas-re- 
liefs, and  even  gems,  have  been  lavished 
on  its  decorations  with  a  profusion  quite 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  private 
chapel  in  Home,  except  perhaps  that 
of  the  Borghese  family  in  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore.  Notwithstanding  this  ex- 
cess of  ornament,  the  whole  has  been 
controlled  and  subdued  by  a  correct 
taste,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
cJated  after  the  deformities  of  Borro- 


mini*s  nave.  The  altarpiece  is  a  mosaic 
copy  of  Guido's  picture  of  S,  Andrea 
Corsini.  The  porphyry  sarcophagus 
which  forms  the  tomb  of  Clement  XII. 
formerly  stood  under  the  portico  of 
the  Pantheon;  the  cover  is  modem; 
the  bronze  statue  of  the  pope  is 
by  Maini;  and  the  2  lateral  figures 
are  by  Carlo  Monaldi.  Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini, 
with  his  statue  and  2  sitting  statues 
by  Maini.  The  figures  in  the  niches, 
representing  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  are 
by  Rusconi  and  other  followers  of 
Bernini,  but  they  are  not  remarkable 
as  works  of  art.  In  a  vault  under- 
neath this  chapel  is  a  good  Pietk  by 
A,  Montavti,  The  high  altar  of  the 
Basilica  stands  beneath  a  magnificent 
Gothic  tabernacle,  supported  by  4 
columns  of  granite  and  grey  marble, 
curious  as  a  work  of  the  14th  cent.  It 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Urban  V,, 
and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Charles  V. 
of  France,  to  receive  the  heads  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  were 
found  during  his  reign  among  the 
ruins  of  the  old  church.  It  bears  the 
arms  of  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
France,  the  protector  of  the  basilica. 
Within  the  high  altar  is  enclosed  a 
table  of  wood,  upon  which  St.  Peter  is 
said  to  have  officiated,  and  upon  which 
the  pope,  or  a  cardinal  authorized  by 
a  special  brief  from  him,  can  only  cele- 
brate mass.  The  paintings  on  the 
tabernacle  are  of  the  14th  century, 
by  Bema  da  SiejM,  The  high  altar 
and  tabernacle  have  been  recently 
restored  and  decorated  with  much 
magnificence,  at  the  expense  of  Pius 
IX.  In  the  enclosed  space  below 
and  in  front  of  the  Consessional  of 
St.  John,  is  the  bronze  tomb  of  Martin 
v.,  of  the  house  of  Colonna,  a  fine 
work  by  Simone,  brother  of  Donatello. 
It  formerly  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
naye,  now  marked  by  the  arms  of  the 
family,  an  inlaid  column,  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  tribwie  has  4  pointed  win- 
dows :  the  inscription  below  its  mosaic 
attributes  this  part  of  the  basilica  to 
Nicholas  IV.  C1287-1292V  U  <y«^- 
tains  an  \ii^«««xiX  TBLO^'ssra.  '^^R.\s^t^5.^s^ 
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fhosaics,  executed  in  1292  by  Jacopo 
Tarriti  and  Gaddo  Gaddi,  They  re- 
represent  our  Savioar  in  the  heavens, 
with  the  rivers  of  Paradise,  the  Virgin 
and  Saints;  the  figure  on  1.  of  the 
Virgin  is  that  of  Nicholas  IV.;  the 
smaller  compositions  between  the  win- 
dows, and  below  the  vault,  are  by 
the  friar  Jacobus  de  Camerino ;  all  the 
mosaics  are  interesting  as  examples  of 
this  branch  of  art  towards  the  close  of 
the  13th  century. 

In  the  l.-hand  transept  is  the  splen- 
did altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  from 
the  designs  of  Paolo  Olivieri.  The 
4  gilt  bronze  columns,  with  composite 
capitals,  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  and  to  have  been  cast  by 
Augustus  from  the  bronze  rostra  of  the 
vessels  captured  at  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Above  is  a  fresco  of  the  Ascension 
by  Cav,  d^Arpino,  and  on  the  tympanum 
the  Almighty,  by  Roncalli,  Near  this, 
in  a  recess  opening  out  of  the  corridor 
chilled  the  Portico  Leonino,  surrounding 
the  tribune,  a  table  is  shown  as  that  on 
which  the  Last  Supper  was  laid ;  it  is 
of  cedar- wood  and  was  once  encased  in 
silver.  The  second  chapel  on  the  rt.on 
entering  the  basilica  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Torlonias  and  converted  into 
a  mausoleum  for  their  family ;  it  has 
been  magnificently  decorated  in  bronze 
and  sculptures,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
upwards  of  65,000/.  sterling.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in 
high  relief,  a  fine  work  by  Tenerani, 
and  on  either  side  sepulchral  monu- 
ments to  the  first  duke  and  his  wife, 
the  latter  habited  as  a  Roman  matron, 
in  a  rather  theatrical  attitude,  with 
statues  of  Charity  and  Hope  on  either 
side;  the  monuments  by  ChialK  and 
B'lrba,  the  statues  of  Force,  Justice, 
Temperance,  and  Prudence  by  Gnac- 
carani^  Gajassi,  Stocchi,  and  Bezzi, 

The  chapel  beyond  this,  of  the  Mas- 
simo family,  from  the  design  of  Giac. 
■della  Porta,  has  a  good  Crucifixion  by 
Scioccolante.  Out  of  the  1.  hand  transept, 
and  near  the  Altar  of  the  Sacrament, 
opens  the  winter  choir  of  the  canons : 
tAe  painting  of  the  Saviour,  with  the 
tiro  Saints  John,  over  the  slIIslt,  is  by 
^^.  ^^?mo/  the  Coronation  of  the 


Virgin  on  the  vault,  by  B,  Croce ;  and 
on  one  of  the  walls,  a  portrait  of 
Martin  V.,  by  Scipione  Gaetano,  The 
tasteless  monument  on  the  1.  of  the 
altar,  in  black  marble,  is  to  a  lady  of 
the  Colonna  family.  A  semicircular 
corridor,  called  the  Leonine  Portico^ 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Leo 
I.,  surrounds  the  Tribune.  On  its 
walls  are  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments; amongst  others,  those  of  the 
painters  Andrea  Sacchi  and  Cav.  Ar- 
pino,  and  of  A.  Galilei  the  architect 
of  the  fa9ade.  In  the  centre  is  a  small 
altar,  over  which  is  a  crucifix  attri- 
buted to  Giotto,  and  on  each  side  rude 
statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  proba* 
bly  as  old  as  the  10th  century.  And  a 
very  curious  kneeling  statue  of  Boni- 
face VIII.,  which  stood  formerly  before 
the  altar  of  S.  Bouifacius  in  the  old 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  where  this  re- 
markable pontiff  was  represented  in 
adoration  of  his  patron  saint.  This 
figure  is  interesting  as  an  authentic 
likeness,  and  for  the  costume,  especially 
for  the  form  of  the  tiara,  so  different 
from  the  present  triple  crown :  *  it  is 
probably  by  one  of  the  Pisanis.  Open- 
ing on  the  1.,  out  of  the  Leonine  por- 
tico, a  door  leads  into  the  sacristy :  on 
the  walls  of  the  passage  are  several  in- 
scriptions, a  curious  bas-relief  view  of 
an  edifice,  near  a  round  arch,  supposed 
to  represent  the  old  Lateran  Basilica 
and  Porta  Asinaria,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  near  the  ch.  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Marcellinus,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  leaden  water-pipes  bearing 
the  name  of  Sextus  Lateranus.  The 
bronze  door  leading  to  the  outer  sacristy 
(cfe*  Beneficati)  is  as  old  as  Celestin  III, 
(1196).  In  the  small  sacristy  opening 
out  of  the  S,  de*  Canonici  is  a  drawing 
attributed  to  Raphael,  of  his  picture 
called  the  Madonna  di  Casa  d'Alba, 
now  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  painting 
of  the  Annunciation  by  Marcello  Vewisti, 
Besides  the  sepulchral  monuments 
already  mentioned,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  notice :  of  Card,  di  Pippo, 
a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 

*  The  Papal  tiara  or  Regnum  bad  a  single 
circlet  until  the  latter  years  of  Boniface  VIII., 
when  the  second  V7K& added;  t3[i«\X)&xdda\*£&lcQ\a 
the  pontl&catA  ol  beucOiXa  ^LIL 
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14th  century,  in  the  rt.  hand  transept ; 
of  popes  Sylvester  II.,  Sergius  IV., 
and  Alexander  III.,  well  known  in  our 
history  as  the  friend  of  Becket  and 
St.  Bernard,  and  who  canonized  our  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor.  These  monu- 
ments, of  Pontiffs  buried  in  the  ch.,  are 
in  the  rt.  aisle,  and  long  posterior  to 
the  popes  to  whom  they  have  been 
erected;  that  to  Alexander  III.  was 
raised  by  Alexander  VII. 

On  the  second  pier  of  the  first  aisle 
on  the  rt.  is  the  portrait  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  by  Oiotto,  who  has  repre- 
sented the  pope  between  two  cardinals, 
announcing  from  the  balcony  of  this 
ch.  the  jubilee  of  1300.  It  is  the  only 
fragment  remaining  of  the  frescoes 
of  Giotto  which  covered  the  loggia 
of  the  old  Lateran  palace.  The  other 
paintings  in  the  basilica  scarcely  re- 
quire notice :  the  best  are  the  Daniel 
by  Frocaccini,  and  the  Jonas  by  S. 
Conca.  The  frescoes  in  the  transepts 
are  chiefly  by  B,  Cesari^  C.  Nebbia,  No- 
gari,  and  Bicci  di  Novara,  representing 
events  in  the  lives  of  Oonstantine  and 
S.  Silvester ;  the  Baptism  of  the  Em- 
peror is  by  Roncalli, 

The  principal  Church  ceremonies  which 
take  place  in  St.  John  Lateran  are : — 
On  the  Saturday  before  Easter,  after 
the  baptism  of  the  Jews  and  non- 
Christian  converts  in  the  baptistery, 
the  cardinal  grand  vicar  of  Rome 
holds  an  ordination  in  this  basilica, 
about  10  o'clock.  On  Ascension-day 
high  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pope,  who  afterwards 
pronounces  his  benediction  from  the 
balcony.  The  pope  again  is  present 
at  high  mass  here,  with  the  college  of 
cardinals,  on  the  Festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  24th  of  June.  The 
heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  ex- 
posed to  the  adoration  of  the  faithful 
on  Easter  Sunday  and  Monday,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  on  the  6th  of  July,  on 
the  9th  Nov.,  and  27th  Dec,  the  latter 
the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list, with  very  fine  music.  Opening 
on  the  Piazza  del  Laterano,  is  the 
handsome  portico  erected  by  Sixtus  V. 
from  the  designs  of  D,  Fontana,  At 
ime  extremity  is  the  bronze  statue  of 
^ellrJr  IV,  of  France,  by  Nicolo  Cor- 
[Jiome.] 


dierif   erected  by  the   canons  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  French  monarch,  who 
bestowed  on   their   church    the    rich 
monastery  of  Clerac  in  Gascony .    As  a 
work  of  art  this  statue  has  little  merit. 
The  5  General  Councils  which  have 
given  celebrity  to  this  basilica,   and 
known  as  the  Lateran  Councils,  were 
the  following: — I.  March  19,  1123,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Calixtus  II.,  at  which 
the  questions  connected  with  the  In- 
vestiture were  settled.     II.  April  18, 
1139,   under  Innocent  II.,   at  which 
the  doctrines  of  Peter  de  Bruys  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia  were   condemned, 
and  measures  taken  to  terminate  the 
schism  of  the  Antipope  Anacletus  II. 
III.    March  5,   1179,  under  Alexan- 
der III.,  at  which  the  schism  caused 
by  Frederic   Barbarossa   was    termi- 
nated,    and     the     doctrines    of  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  con- 
demned.      IV.    November    11,    1215, 
under    Innocent  III.,    at   which    the 
Latin  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  400  bishops, 
and    the     ambassadors    of  England, 
France,  Hungary,  Arragon,  Sicily,  Cy- 
prus, &c.,  were  present;  when  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation  was  first  im- 
posed on  the  Western  Church.     At  this 
council  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses 
were  again  condemned,  and  the  errors 
of  Almaric  and  the  Abbot  Joachim, 
the  pretended  prophet  of  Calabria,  re- 
specting the  Trinity,  were  denounced 
as  heresies.      V.  May  3,  1512,  sum- 
moned by  Julius  II.,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time  under  Leo  X.     This 
council  is  remarkable  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  Concordat  between 
the  Pope  and  Francis  I.,  by  which  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  were 
sacrificed.    The  only  general  council 
which  has  been  held  since  that  time 
was  that  of  Trent,  a.d.  1525. 

The  Cloisters  retain  their  beautiful 
Gothic  of  the  12th  or  13th  century. 
The  old  episcopal  throne,  said  to  be 
that  of  St  Silvester,  was  removed  there 
in  the  last  ceivtwrj,  TV«t^  -^^  \ajMs?^ 
cunous  moTi^xmeTi\s»  Vsv  NJass*^  esssv^\s£«. 
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ornaments  of  the  period.  Among  the 
relics  here  is  the  mouth  of  a  well,  in 
marble,  in  the  centre  of  the  cloister, 
having  several  Christian  emblems,  such 
as  Runic  knots  in  relief,  &c.,  of  an  early 
period;  2  columns  of  Pilate's  house; 
a  column  said  by  the  tradition  to  have 
been  split  when  the  vail  of  the  Temple 
was  rent  in  twain  on  each  side  of  the 
porphyry  ^lab  on  which  the  soldiers 
cast  lots  for  the  Saviour's  raiment;  a 
slab '  supported  by  4  columns,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  height  of  our 
Saviour  (the  cohrmns  are  6  feet  high) ; 
a  miraculous  altar-table,  in  which, 
OQ  a  priest  doubting  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, the  consecrated  wafer  fell  from 
his  hand  through  the  slab,  and  left  a 
hole ;  several  slab-tombs  from  the  an- 
cient church,  and  a  few  Roman  inscrip- 
tions. Some  interesting  remains  of  the 
decorations  of  the  old  basilica,  in  the 
rear  of  the  modern  edifice,  may  be  seen 
from  the  cloisters. 

The  Baptistery y  or  church  of  8.  Gio- 
vanni in  Fonte,  erected  by  Constantine, 
and  decorated  with  the  remains  of  more 
ancient  edifices,  is  an  octagonal  build- 
ing in  brickwork.  On  the  sides  of  the 
eastern  entrance  are  2  magn^ent  red 
porphyry  columns,  with  marble  capitals 
of  the  composite  order,  half-buried  in 
the  wall,  surmounted  by  an  entablature 
in  good  taste,  which  opened  into  the 
portico  or  atrium  of  the  Baptistery,  en- 
closed, as  we  now  see  it,  in  the  1 1  th  cent, 
by  Anastasius  IV.  In  the  Baptistery, 
properly  speaking,  8  columns  of  the 
same  material,  with  Ionic  and  compo- 
site capitals,  sustain  a  cornice  which 
runs  round  the  building,  support- 
ing 8  smaller  columns  of  marble, 
wMch  again  support  the  octagonal 
drum  of  the  cupola  and  lantern  of 
the  roof.  The  exterior,  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
have  very  probably  been  preserved 
since  the  time  of  Constantine,  but  the 
whole  building  is  known  to  have  been 
repaired  by  several  popes  down  to  the 
1 7th  century,  when  Urban  VIII.  and 
Innocent  X.  restored  it  as  we  now  see 
it  The  paintings  on  the  8  sides  of  the 
Cupola,  illustrating  the  Life  of  the 
Baptist,  are  hy  Andrea  Sacchi  ;  the  fres- 
V  on  the  walls  are  bjr  Giacinto  Qemi- 


gnani^  Carlo  Maratta,  and  Andrea  Comash 
set,  and  represent  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  Constantine.   The  Baptismal 
Font,  in  the  centre  of  the  sunk  octa* 
gon,  is  of  green  basalt.    It  was  in  this 
urn,  which,  from  the  earliest  times  of 
Christianity,  has  been  held  sacred,  as 
that  in  which,  by  a  tradition  now  ex- 
ploded, Constantine  was  baptised   by 
St.  Svlvester,  or,  according  to  Gibbon, 
in  which  the  emperor  was  cured  of  his 
leprosy  by  the  same  saint,  that  Cola  di 
Rienzo  bathed,  on  Aug.   1,  1347,  the 
night    before  he   appeared  with   his 
insignia    of   knighthood,    and    sum- 
moned   Clement  VI.   and    the   elec- 
tors of  Germany  to  appear  before  him. 
He  was  then  crowned  in  the  basilica  of 
the  Lateran  with  the  7  crowns  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  he  pretended  to  be 
typical  of  the  gifts  he  had  received 
from  heaven.     Before  the  close  of  the 
year  this  pompous  display  terminated  in 
his  captivity  at  Avignon ;  and  it  was 
superstitiously    believed  by  many  of 
his  own  followers  that  his  downfall  was 
a  divine  judgment  for  the  pro&nation 
of  this  font.    Opening  out  of  the  Bap- 
tistery are  2  chapels,  formed,   it   is 
said,  out  of  apartments  in  the  house  of 
Constantine,  and  converted  into  chapels 
by  Pope  St.  Hilary — that  on  the  rt. 
dedicated  to  S.  John  the  Baptist,  with 
a  bronze  statue  by  Valadier,  copied 
from  the  one  in  wood  by  Donatello  in 
the  sacristy ;  that  on  the  1.,  to  S.  John 
the  Evangelist,  has  2  good  columns  in 
oriental  alabaster  and  a  statue  of  the 
patron  saint  bv  G,B,  delta  Porta,    The 
roof  is  covered  with  mosaics  of  the  5th 
centy.,  representing  arabesques  in  the 
style  of  those  in  the  Baths  of  Titus, 
groups  of  birds  —  ducks,  parroquets, 
red-legged  partridges,  and  doves — and 
fruits,  with  the  mystic  lamb  in  the 
centre.    The  bronze  gates  are  of  the 
time  of  Celestin  III,    The  baptistery 
is  now  used  on  the  Saturday  before 
Easter  for  baptizing  Jews  converted 
to  Christianity. 

Adjoining  the  Baptistery  is  the  Ora- 
tory  of  St,  Venantius,  erected  by  Pope 
John  IV.  and  completed  by  Theodorus 
I.  (A.D.  640-648),  It  was  preceded  by 
the  portico,  eiicioseA.mVYift\'iXk<s«ii\:q» 
by  Ana8taBi\xsW.,Mi^N?V\0[v,«&v2a^^ 
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Stated,  formed  the  atrium  of  the  Bap- 
tistery. Two  chapels  have  been  erected 
in  this  portico;  that  on  the  rt.,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Borgia  family,  and  dedi- 
cated to  SS.  Cyprianus  and  Justina,  has 
a  very  handsome  mediaeval  mosaic  vault 
of  delicate  foliage  and  flowers ;  the  op- 
posite chapel  of  SS.  Bufina  and  Secunda, 
belonging  to  the  Lercari  family  of 
Genoa,  had  a  similar  mosaic  vaulting, 
but  which  has  been  destroyed.  In  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Venantius  are  a  modem 
ftltar  and  monuments  of  the  Ceva 
family,  to  whom  it  belonged.  On  the 
vault  over  it  is  a  remarkable  mosaic  of 
the  7th  centy.,  representing  our  Saviour 
between  2  Angels,  in  the  act  of  giving 
his  benediction,  with  the  Virgin  and 
Saints  below,  those  at  each  end  being 
the  founders,  John  IV.  holding  a  model 
of  the  Oratory,  and  Theodoras  I.  a 
book.  On  the  face  of  the  arch  are 
the  2  .Holy  Cities,  the  emblems  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  full-length  figures  of 
8  saints,  remarkable  as  showing  the 
costumes  of  the  period — SS.  Paulanus, 
Tellius,  Asterius,  and  Anastasiusonone 
side,  Maurus,  Septimius,  Antiochianus, 
and  Gaianus  on  the  other.  As  works  of 
art  these  mosaics  are  rude  in  execution, 
but  interesting  from  their  early  period. 
They  were  restored  as  we  now  see  them 
in  1674,  having  suffered  great  degrada- 
tion. This  Oratory  bemg  generally 
closed,  application  must  be  made  at  the 
sacristy  to  obtain  admission. 

The  Scala  Santa. — Under  a  portico  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Basilica,  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Fontana,  is  the  Scala 
Santa.  Slxtus  V.,  in  rebuilding  the 
Lateran  palace,  religiously  preserved 
that  portion  of  the  chapel  and  triclinium 
of  Leo  III.  which  had  escaped  the  fire 
by  which  the  ancient  palace  was  de- 
stroyed, and  constructed  this  portico 
over  the  Scala  Santa,  which  had  also 
escaped  the  flames.  The  stairs  con- 
sist of  28  marble  steps,  state^  by  the 
Church  tradition  to  have  belonged  to 
Pilate's  house,  and  to  have  been  the 
identical  ones  which  our  Saviour  de- 
scended when  he  left  the  judgment- 


visited  them  was  so  great  that  Clement 
XII.  found   it   necessary   to   protect 
them  by  planks  of  wood,  which  are  said 
to  have  since  been  three  times  renewed. 
In  the  handsome  Gothic  chapel  at  the 
summit,   called  the  Sancta  Sanctorum^ 
formerly  the  private   chapel  of   the 
popes,  and  the  only  part  which  remains 
of  their  ancient  palace,  is  a  painting 
of  the  Saviour,  5  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  of 
Greek  workmanship,  but,  like  so  many 
others,  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  and  said 
by  the  tradition  to  be  an  exact  likeness 
of  our  Lord  at  the  age  of  12.  This  chapel 
contains  also  a  large  collection  of  relics ; 
no  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  it.    Fon- 
tana's  portico,  before  it  was  enclosed  by 
Pius  IX.,  was  a  fine  structure,  consist- 
ing of  a  double  arcade  of  2  orders,  the 
lower  Doric,  and  the  upper  Corinthian, 
of  which  the  first  alone  has  been  pre* 
served.    The  statues  of  an  Ecce  Homo 
and  of  Christ  Betrayed,  which  stand  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  are  by  QiacometH, 
The  Scala  Santa  is  in  the  nuddle,  and  on 
each  side  are  2  parallel  flights  of  steps, 
by  which  the  penitents  descend.    Outf 
side,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Scala  Santa, 
looking  towards  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni, 
is  a  tribune  erected  by  Benedict  XIV.  to 
receive  the  mosaics  which  covered  the 
triclinium  of  Leo.  III.     The^r  are,  how- 
ever, only  copies,  what  remained  of  the 
originals  having  been  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.    They  repre- 
sent the  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  the 
Apostles,  and  on  the  face  of  the  vault 
Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  St.  Peter 
with  one  hand,  and  St.  Peter,  seated, 
giving  a  consecrated  banner  to  Charle- 
magne, and  the  Pallium  to  St.  Leo.  The 
buildings  enclosing  the  Scala    Santa 
have  undergone  extensive  repairs  and 
decoration,  at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX. 

The  Lateran  Palace  and  Museum  are 
described  under  the  head  of  Palaces 
and  Museums  (p.  261). 

ft  3.  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
also  called  the  Liberian  Basilicay  the 
third  in  rank,  and  one  of  those 
which  havft  ^  VoA-a.  ^«»Xa..    ^5^  ^-^ 


seat.     Thej  are  onlj  allowed  to  be. ^         ^  xsavaj 

ascended  bjr  penitents  on  their  knees  nEgqaWine,  x.t>.  *6t>'2i,Vj  ^^[^-^ 
and  the  multitude  of  the  faithful  who  land  3oViii,«^^^^ca»».^^^^^^     -• 
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teqneDce    of    a    mira colons    fall    of 
snow  in  the  month  of  Augnst,  which 
covered    the  precise    space    occupied 
by  their  basilica.    From  this  legend, 
which   is   represented  in  a  bas-relief 
in  the    Borghese    chapel,    the  edifice 
was  at  first  called  S.  Maria  ad  Nives ; 
it   afterwards  took    the   name   of  S. 
Maria  Mnj'jivrr^  from  biMng  the  prin- 
cipal of  all  the  Roman  churches  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin.    The  interior  has 
undergone  numerous  alterations   and 
additions,  which  have  impaired  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  original  plan ;  but  in  spite 
of  these  changes  it  has  retained  more 
of  the  characters  of  the  larger  basilica 
than  any  other  ch.  within  the  walls  of 
Kome.     It  was  enlarged  in  432  by  St. 
Sixtus  HI.  on  its  present  plan,  which 
has  been  preserved  amidst  all  Uie  snb- 
setiuent  reparations.    The  tribune  and 
mosaics  were  added  in  the  1 3th  cen- 
turj'    by  Nicholas    IV.      The    whole 
building    was    repaired    by    Gregory 
XIII.  in  1575,  and  the  principal  facade 
was  added  in  1741  bv  Benedict  XIV., 
from   the  designs  of  Fuga,  when  the 
old  one  of  the  12th  centy.,  erected  by 
Eugenius  III.,  was  pulled  down,  the 
inscription  relative  to  the  erection  of 
which  may  be  seen  let  into  the  outer 
wall  on  the  N.  side  of  the  basilica.    At 
the  same  time  the  interior  was  con^ 
plotely  renovated,  the  columns  were 

folishcd  and  had  adapted  to  them  new 
oiiio  bases  and  capitals,  and  the  build- 
ing ctMiorally  was  reduced  to  the  state 
in  which  we  now  see  it.  There  are  2 
favadcH,  the  principal  feeing  t»ie  S.E., 
and  the  other  at  the  rt^ar  of  the  basilica. 
The  first,  by  Fugn,  is  one  of  the  least 
happy  exhibited  in  the  church  archi- 
tecture of  Homo.  From  the  balcony  in 
Iho  upi^r  portico  of  the  great  facade 
V  *  K*'^*^  l»rt>nounce8  his  benediction  on 
thOosUval  of  the  Assumption.  The 
w%Ut  and  viuilt  of  the  portico  are 
covered  with  mosniea ;  they  were  on 
the  old  Ai^ade,  an*  well  preserved,  and 
w*n?  r^tored  »ome  years  ago  under 
th«  dlreotiou  of  (^muccinl,  when  the 
iMkitt^oftheanlat,  PhilnipHs  RHtHtM^pTO" 
htkhXy  9k  pupU  of  Uio  lonool  of  the  CtMi- 
^uMtia,  vnfl  di«00Y»T«d  { the  iul\]oot  being 
Chrmt  giving  h\$  BtJUwUotlon.  with  the 


John  the  Baptist,  on  either  side,  and 
below  the  Miracoloos  Fall  of  Snow  and 
the  Dream  of  St.  Liberius.  The  other 
front,  constructed  by  Carlo  Bamaldij  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  X.,  is  in 
better  taste.  The  bell-tower  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  preserved  edifices  of 
the  kind  in  Rome.  It  is  decorated 
with  handsome  mouldings  and  bronze 
ornaments,  and  of  the  time  of  Eugenins 
III.,  except  the  spire,  which  is  more 
modem.*  There  are  5  doors  in  the 
principal  front,  including  the  walled- 
up  Porta  Santa. 

*  The  CampanUt't  or  bell-towers*  axe  omongsi 
the  ino6t  unaltered  of  tbe  mediaeval  ecclesias- 
tical ediflkses  of  Rmne,  as  from  their  solidity  they 
have  not  required  the  restorations  that  have 
entirely  dianged  the  style  of  the  adjoining 
diarches*  that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  being, 
perhaps,  the  best  preserved.  They  are  biiUt  on 
an  Hmform  plan,  consisting  of  several  storeys  of 
elegant  iMickirork,  separated  by  cornices  of  terra- 
cotta or  marble;  the  basement  story  is  in 
general  plain,  double  the  heie^t  of  the  others, 
without  windows,  and  originally  with  an  en- 
trance— tbe  i^tper  8t<nie9^  of  which  the  general 
number  is  6»  containing  on  each  side  2  round 
arches,  now  mostly  dosed,  tbe  2  or  3  uppermost 
having  also  circular  ardi^  bat  open,  and  sepa- 
rated by  stumpy  marble  columns:  these  served, 
as  they  still  do.  as  the  bell-lofts;  oa  some  there 
is  a  niche  for  a  statue  of  the  Yi^^  (Sta.  Fran- 
oceca  Aomana,  Sta.  Oooe).  The  sorfikce  does  not 
appear  to  have  bera  covered  with  stnooo  in  any 
put,  nor  indeed  was  it  required  from  the  ele- 
gance of  the  brick  construction;  but  in  those 
still  well  preserved  have  been  let  in  circular  or 
cruciform  slabs  of  red  and  green  porpbory,  of 
green  and  blue  smalt,  and  even  of  n*onze ;  none 
appear  to  have  been  crowned  originally  with 
spires,  but  to  have  been  terminated  by  a  flat  ter- 
race over  the  uppermost  beU-lofb,  and  surrounded 
by  a  decorated  cornice,  in  the  more  el^ant 
ones  of  white  marble.  There  is  some  variation 
in  the  disposition  of  the  upper  lofts,  that  of  Sta. 
Pudcnziana  being  one  of  the  most  elegant 
in  this  respect.  There  is  no  general  rule 
as  to  the  position  of  these  Campanili  with  re- 
gard to. the  sacred  edifices  to  which  they  were 
attached :  in  some  cases  they  are  entirely  de- 
tached (SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo),  in  others  on  the 
sides  of  the  princtpal  entrances  to  the  churches 
(Sta.^Maria  Mamfor^  Sta^  Ih^^^  ^^.j^^ 


As  nur  as  »","«  «>^t:iw«ucu,  uiese  towers  dafc 
tram  the  middle  of  the  12th  to  the  boginnine  of 
tbe  14th  oentury.   The  principal  and  best  pre- 
Mirytd  are  those  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  Sta 
Ihideniiana,  Sta.  Francesca  Romana ;  SS.  Glo-' 
vannl  e  Paolo  on   the  Coelian.  S.  Alessio  on 
ttie  AvenUne,  S.  Spirito  in  Sassia  near  St.  Peter's, 
San  Lorenzo  ftiori  le  Mure,  S,  Maria  in  Trastc- 
vere,  and  S.  Crisogono ;  the  two  latter  have  been 
a  good  deal  altcT^  by  T«&\ATa\\Qi^«xv\\ia.N^\ka!\ 
stumpy  spires  ad^ed. 
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The  interior  is  perhaps  th6  finest 
of  its  class  in  existence.  It  consists 
of  an  immense  nave,  divided  from  the 
side  aisles  by  two  rows  of  Ionic  co- 
lumns of  white  marble.  These  support 
a  continued  entablature,  which  has  un- 
fortunately been  broken  by  the  modern 
arches  flanked  by  columns  of  grey 
granite  constructed  by  Paul  V.  and 
Benedict  XIV.  as  entrances  to  the  great 
side  chapels.  Upon  the  entablature 
rests  the  upper  wall  of  the  nave,  with 
a  range  of  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  co- 
lumns beneath.  The  length  of  the 
nave  is  280  English  feet,  and  the 
breadth  about  60  feet.  The  roof,  de- 
signed by  Sangallo,  is  flat,  and  divided 
into  5  roY^s  of  panels.  It  is  elaborately 
carved,  and  gilt  with  the  first  gold 
brought  to  Spain  from  South  America, 
presented  to  Alexander  VI.  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  The  side  aisles  are 
comparatively  low  and  narrow,  and 
have  vaulted  roofs  little  in  character 
with  that  of  the  nave.  The  whole 
building  is  richly  but  tastefully  deco- 
rated. The  side-walls  of  the  nave  and 
the  face  of  the  arch  of  the  tribune  are 
covered  with  mosaics  of  great  interest 
in  the  history  of  art.  They  represent 
in  compartments  diiferent  subjects  of 
the  Old  Testament,  illustrating  chiefly 
the  lives  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  They  are  known  by 
a  letter  from  Adrian  I.  to  Charlemagne 
to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  8th 
century,  and  are  generally  considered 
to  date  from  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus 
III.,  whose  name  is  on  the  top  of  the 
arch.  The  vault  of  the  tribune  is 
covered  with  mosaics  by  Jacobus 
Turiti  (1295),  the  same  who  executed 
a  part  of  those  in  the  Lateran  basilica : 
they  represent  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  with  angels  and  3  saints  on 
each  side,  and  are  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  artist :  the  five  below  and 
between  the  windows  are  by  Oaddo 
Gaddi ;  they  represent  the  Annuncia- 
tion, the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  and  of  the  Wise  Men,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  Death 
of  the  Virgin.  Beneath,  the  table  of  the 
A^A  a^iar  rests  on  a  large  um  in  red 
porphyry,  supposed  to  have  contained 


the  bodies  of  the  founder  of  the  church 
and  his  wife ;  it  formerly  stood  in  the 
narthex  of  the  basilica;  the  inscrip- 
tion on  their  tomb  is  now  let  into  one  of 
the  walls  of  the  baptistery.  Over  the 
high  altar  rises  the  baldacchino  erected 
by  Benedict  XIV.  from  the  designs  of 
Fuga :  it  is  supported  by  4  Corinthian 
columub  of  red  porphyry,  entwined 
with  gilt  bronze  palm-leaves,  and  sur- 
mounted by  4  angels  in  marble  by 
Fietro  Bracci,  Beneath  is  the  Confes- 
sional of  St.  Matthew,  where  his  and 
sundry  other  relics  are  preserved.  It 
is  preceded  by  a  semicircular  atrium 
similar  to  those  at  St.  Peter's  and  tiie 
Lateran,  backed  by  a  double  flight  of 
steps,  the  whole  magnificently  deco- 
rated with  coloured  marbles,  and  co- 
lumns of  Egyptian  alabaster, — a  work 
just  completed  at  the  expense  of  Pius 
IX,  from  the  designs  of  Ve^ignani. 

VThe  Sixtine  Chapel ,  or  of  the  Holy  Sa^ 
cramentf  near  the  end  of  the  rt.  aisle,  was 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.  from  the  designs 
of  Fontana,  and  is  rich  in  marbles  and 
other  ornaments.  It  contains. the  tomb 
of  Sixtus  v.,  with  his  statue  by  Val- 
soldo ;  and  that  of  Pius  V.  by  Leonardo 
da  Sarzanoj  the  um  of  which  is  a  fine 
mass  of  ^yerde  antico  with  bronze  oma« 
ments.  The  numerous  bas-reliefs  of 
historical  subjects  relative  to  the  two 
pontificates  are  chiefly  by  Flemish, 
artists  of  little  merit.  The  altar  in  the 
centre  has  a  fine  tabernacle  sustained 
by  4  angels  in  bronze.  We  are  told 
that  this  chapel  was  commenced  when 
Sixtus  was  a  cardinal,  and  that  Gre- 
gory Xlli.  suspended  his  allowance  on 
the  ground  that  he  must  be  a  rich 
man  to  incur  such  an  expense.  The 
work  would  have  been  postponed  in 
consequence,  if  Fontana  had  not  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Sixtus,  then  Cardinal 
di  Montalto,  the  whole  of  his  saving^s, 
an  act  of  generosity  which  he  repaid 
by  his  constant  patronage  after  his 
elevation  to  the  pontificate.  The  fres- 
coes of  the  chapel  are  by  Fozzo,  Cesare 
Nebbia,  and  other  contemporary  artists ; 
and  the  bas-reliefs  xwvaji  ^<i.  \ass«!Ki=. 
mentft  oi  \\l^  \.n«o  ^ov^'e.^Vj  Cot^\«t\\ 
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Lepanto,  which  took  place  daring  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  V.,  and  his  sending 
assistance  to  Charles  IX.  of  France  for 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  :  the 
statue  of  St.  Dominick  is  by  G,  B. 
Porta,  In  the  subterranean  chapel 
beneath  the  altar  is  the  smaller  one, 
in  which  is  preserved  the  sacred  Culla, 
which  forms  the  object  of  a  solemn 
ceremony  and  procession  on  Christmas 
Eve.  The  CuUa  consists  of  five 
boards  of  the  manger  wherein  the 
infant  Saviour  was  deposited  at  the 
Nativity;  they  are  enclosed  in  an 
um  of  silver  and  crystal,  with  a  fine 
gilt  fi^re  of  the  child  on  the  top.  As 
to  their  history,  they  were  brought  to 
Kome  from  Bethlehem  when  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Jerome  were  also  removed, 
in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  by 
Pope  Theodorus.  In  the  small  chapel 
of  Sta.  Lucia,  on  the  rt.  before  entering 
the  more  gorgeous  one  of  Sixtus  V., 
the  altar  consists  of  a  curious  Chris- 
tian sarcophagus  of  the  4th  century, 
with  bas-relief  in  2  series  representing 
10  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  early 
Christian  sculpture  (see  p.  26.5) :  it  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Petro- 
nius  Probus,  consul  in  a.d.  341,  whose 
portrait  is  on  a  medallion  in  front.  The 
richness  of  this  chapel  is  far  surpassed 
by  the  Capella  Paolina,  or  Borghesiana, 
belonging  to  the  Borghese  family, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  basilica, 
built  by  Paul  V.  from  the  designs  of 
Flaminio  Ponzio  (1608),  and  remark- 
able for  the  magnificence  of  its  archi- 
tectural decorations.  The  altarpiece 
IS  formed  of  fluted  columns  or  bands 
of  jasper;  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
miraculous  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  traditionally  attributed  to 
St.  Luke,  and  pronounced  to  be  such  in 
the  copyof  a  papal  bull  attached  to  one  of 
the  walls.  It  is  the  same  which  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  carried  in  procession  to 
stay  the  plague  that  desolated  Rome  in 
A.D.  590 ;  above  it,  and  surmounting  the 
altarpiece,  is  a  bronze  bas-relief  by  Ste* 
fano  Mademo,  representing  the  miracle 
of  the  snow,  above  alluded  to.  The  fres- 
coes on  the  sides  of  the  windows 
sbore  the  tombs,  and  those  on  the 
^^Tvat  arches,  are  by  Guido,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Madonna,  which  was 
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painted  by  Lanfranco.  The  frescoes 
around  the  altar  and  on  the  pendeii- 
tives  beneath  the  cupola  are  by  Cao, 
d'  Arpino ;  those  of  the  cupola,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  standing  on  tlie 
half-moon,  are  by  Cigoli.  The  sepul- 
chral monuments  in  this  chapel  are 
remarkable :  that  of  Paul  V.  is  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  and  small  statues  by 
Buonvicino,  Ippolito  Buzi,  and  others 
of  the  school  of  Bernini.  That  &f 
Clement  VIII.,  of  the  Aldobrandini 
family,  who  gave  Paul  his  cardinal's 
hat :  the  bas-reliefs  on  it  are  by  Mochi, 
Pietro  Bernini,  and  other  sculptors 
of  the  same  school.  The  statues  of 
both  pontiffs  are  by  Silla  da  Viggiu; 
those  of  Aaron,  St.  Bemand,  and  St. 
Athanasius,  by  N.  Corderi,^  The  2 
smaller  chapels  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Capella  Borghesiana 
are  dedicated  to  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  and 
Sta.  Francesca  Romana,  their  paintings 
by  B.  Croce  and  Baglioni,  Beneath  the 
Borghese  Chapel  are  the  sepulchral 
vaults  in  which  the  members  of  the 
family  are  interred,  the  last  occupants 
being  our  countrywoman  Princess 
Gwendaline  Talbot  Borghese  and  her 
3  infant  children,  who  followed  her  so 
soon  to  the  grave.  Few  members  of 
the  Koman  nobility  have  been  so  uni- 
versally regretted  by  all  classes  as 
Princess  Borghese ;  her  charities  and 
benevolence  were  unbounded,  her  death 
at  the  time  was  considered  a  public 
calamity,  and  her  memory  is  still  vene- 
rated as  that  of  one  worthy  of  the 
highest  honours  with  which  such  a  life 
of  virtue  and  good  works  is  rewarded 
by  the  church  of  which  she  was  so 
bright  an  ornament.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  ch.  are  the  chapels  of  the 
Sforza  family,  designed  by  M,  AngelOf 
now  the  winter  choir  of  the  canons, 
with  a  painting  of  the  Assumption 
over  the  altar  by  Gir,  da  Sermoneta; 
and  next  to  it  the  Capella  Cesi,  now  be- 
longing to  the  Ducal  house  of  Massimo, 
containing  2  sepulchral  monuments  of 
cardinals  of  that  celebrated  family,  by 
Gug.  della  Porta,  The  Baptistery,  on 
the  rt.  on  entering  the  basilica,  for- 
merly the  choir,  was  erected  by  F. 
Ponzio ;  tVie  bas-xeWet  over  >iVvft  ^W-m, 
of  the  Assumpdou,  i*  \jy  Beraltii*,  \X 
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was  fitted  up  for  its  present  use  by- 
Leo  XII. ;  the  font  is  a  fine  basin  of 
red  porphyry,  with  bronze  ornaments, 
by  Valladier,  On  the  wall  is  the  se- 
pulchral inscription  of  Patritius,  the 
founder  of  the  basilica  above  alluded 
to.  Opening  out  of  the  baptistery  on  one 
side  is  the  Sacristy,  containing  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Sc.  Gac 
tani,  and  frescoes  by  Passignani ;  and 
on  the  other  a  passage  leading  out  of 
the  ch.,  in  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Paul  y.  In  other  parts  of  the  basilica 
are,  at  the  extremity  of  the  rt.  aisle, 
the  Gothic  tomb  of  Cardinal  Gon- 
salvo  Rodriquez,  bishop  of  Albano, 
by  Giovanni  Cosmati,  dated  1299, 
and  above  a  mosaic  of  the  Vir- 
gin with  SS.  Matthew  and  Jerome, 
whose  remains  are  supposed  to  lie  in 
this  ch. ;  the  monument  to  Clement 
IX.,  with  sculptures  by  Guidi,  Fan- 
celli,  and  Ercole  Ferrata,  was  erected 
by  Clement  X. ;  another  raised  by  Six- 
tus  v.,  when  cardinal,  to  Nicholas  IV., 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all,  is  by  Leonardo 
da  Sarzana ;  the  sepulchral  stone  of  the 
family  of  Platina,  the  historian  of  the 

gopes,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  L- 
and  aisle ;  and  at  the  opposite  end,  near 
the  great  entrance,  the  tomb  of  2  mem- 
bers of  the  French  family  De  Levis,  one 
a  cardinal,  another  an  archbishop — a 
handsome  specimen  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  early  part  of  the  1 6th 
century.  The  pavement  of  Sta.  M. 
Maggiore  is  very  beautiful,  consisting 
of  alternate  compartments  of  mosaic 
work  and  marble.- 

The  ceremonies  in  this  basilica  during 
the  year  are  of  a  very  imposing  kind. 
At  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  the  pope 
celebrates  high  mass  here,  unless  it 
takes  place  in  the  Sixtine  chsmeL 
On  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption, 
August  15th,  high  mass  is  always 
performed  by  the  cardinal  archpriest 
of  the  basilica  in  presence  of  the 
pope,  who  afterwards  pronounces 
from  the  balcony  his  benediction 
on  the  people.  The  ceremony  of 
the  Presepe  on  Christmas  Eve,  in 
which  the  Cuila  is  carried  in  pro- 
cession,  has  been  already  noticed; 
Jt  takes  place  at  3  a.m.,  but  is  not 


calculated  to  repay  the  expectation 
of  the  visitor  who  looks  only  to 
ceremonial  display.  The  Sacred  Culla 
is  exposed  over  the  high  altar  in 
a  magnificent  silver  and  crystal  or- 
nament the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
during  which  the  ch.  is  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  the  Paoline  and  Six- 
tine  Chapels  opened.  On  the  5th  of 
August  the  Feast  of  Santa  Maria  ad 
Nives  is  celebrated  in  the  Borghese 
chapel. 

In  front  of  the  basilica  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  in 
Rome,  called  the  Colonna  della  Vergine. 
It  is  of  white  marble,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  preserved  to 
attest  the  magnificence  of  the  basilica 
of  Constantine,  although  it  probably 
belonged  to  an  edifice  of  an  earlier 
period,  possibly  to  the  Temple  of 
Peace  founded  by  Vespasian.  It 
is  47  feet  high  without  the  capital 
and  base,  which  are  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  column. 
It  was  erected  here  by  Paul  V.  in 
1613,  under  the  direction  of  Carlo 
Mademo.  On  the  summit  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  Virgin  standing  on  the 
half-moon,  by  Bertelot.  Near  this  is  a 
small  pillar  in  the  form  of  a  cannon 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  to  commemorate 
the  absolution  given  by  Clement  VIII. 
in  15^5  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  on  his 
abandoning  for  state  purposes  the  Pro- 
testant £aa&. 


^  4,  BanUca  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura, 
about  1}  mile  beyond  the  Porta  San 
Paolo,  and  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  henoe 
called  the  Basiiica  Ostiensis,  Thirty- 
nine  years  ago  there  was  no  monument 
at  Rome  which  the  lover  of  early 
Christian  art  regarded  with  more  lively 
interest  than  this  magnificent  temple 
of  the  first  ages  of  our  faith.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  emperors  Valenti- 
nian  II.  and  Theodosius  in  a.d.  388,  on 
the  site  of  a  more  ancient  basilica 
founded  by  Constantine,  over  the  ca- 
tacomb of  Lucina,  a  Roman  lady  who  had 
embraced  Christianity,  and  completed 
by  Honorius  in  395 :  Leo  III,  restored 
it  in  \\ie  ft\\i  ce\^\.\«^ «   Va  "a^Js.  ^^&  ^B^ 
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specimen  existing  in  Rome  of  the  great 
Basilicas,  similar  to  what  St.  Peter's  was 
before  it  was  replaced  by  its  present 
magnificent  successor;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  first  places  to  which 
the  Christian  traveller  endeavoured 
to  perform  a  pilgrimage.  The  length 
of  the  basilica  was  411  ft.,  of  the 
transepts  279  ft.;  the  body  of  the 
building  was  295  ft  by  214  ft,  and 
was  divided  into  a  nave  and  2  aisles 
on  either  side  by  4  rows  of  Corin- 
thian columns  of  different  kinds  of 
marble,  20  in  each,  surmounted  by  a 
fine  open-work  roof,  formed  of  im- 
mense beams  and  rafters  of  pine-wood, 
without  any  decoration,  as  we  still  see 
in  some  of  the  basilicas  of  the  same 
period  at  Ravenna  ;  and  the  whole 
building  presented  an  assemblage  of 
columns  amounting  to  no  less  than 
138,  most  of  them  ancient,  and  form- 
ing by  far  the  finest  collection  in  the 
world.  Under  the  high  altar  was  the 
tomb  which  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
from  the  earliest  times,  had  pointed 
out  as  the  burial-place  of  St.  Paul, 
whose  body,  on  the  same  authority, 
had  been  removed  here  from  the  Vati- 
can in  A.D.  251,  and  enclosed  in  a  stone 
nm,  on  which  was  engraved  the  name 
of  the  Apostle.  The  mosaics  of  the 
great  arch,  the  bronze  gate  cast  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  series  of  portraits  of 
the  Popes,  its  monuments  and  altars, 
all  combined  to  increase  the  interest 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  For  British  tra- 
vellers this  basilica  possessed  an  addi- 
'donal  interest,  since  it  was  the  church 
of  which  the  Kings  of  England  were 
protectors  previous  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  the  sovereigns  of  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain  are  still  of  the 
basilicas  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Lateran, 
and  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  All  this 
is  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  the 
edifice  in  which  Christian  worship  had 
been  uninterruptedly  celebrated  for 
nearly  fifteen  centuries  was  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  16th  July,  1823. 
The  roof  took  fire  during  some  repairs, 
and  fell  into  the  nave  and  aisles, 
where  it  raged  with  such  fury,  that  the 
marble  columns  of  the  nave  were  com- 
pletelx  calcined,  and  the  large  por- 
P^jrrjr  columns  of  the  altars  and  tho$e 


which  supported  the  great  arch  of  the 
tribune  were  split  into  fragments.  The 
only  portions  which  escaped  were  the 
western  facade,  with  its  mosaics  of 
the  13th  century;  a  colonnade  erected 
by  Benedict  XIII.;  the  tribune,  Imd 
the  mosaics  of  the  13th  century  on  its 
vault;  some  portions  of  the  portraits 
of  the  popes;  part  of  the  bronze 
gate ;  40  columns  of  the  side  aisles ; 
and  some  sarcophagi  with  bas-reliefs. 
Since  this  disaster,  large  sums  have 
been  contributed  by  the  Cat!  olio 
sovereigns  and  princes,  and  by  each 
successive  pope,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  building ;  and  the  work  is  now 
completed  as  far  as  the  interior  is 
concerned,  the  plan  and  dimensions  of 
the  edifice  as  contemplated  by  Hono* 
rius  having  been  carefully  followed. 
The  transept  and  the  high  altar  were 
finished  and  dedicated  in  1840  by 
Gregory  XVI.,  and  the  whole  edifice 
in  Dec.  1854,  by  Pius  IX.,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
Church  dignitaries  and  prelates  from 
every  part  of  Christendom.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  richness  of  the  whole 
edifice.  The  splendid  nave  and  aisles 
have  been  completed  by  Pius  IX, 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  modern  carved  woodwork 
and  gilding,  having  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  reigning  pontiff  in  the 
centre ;  but  is  over  gaudy  and  heavy, 
and  greatly  inferior  in  general  effect 
to  the  plain  open  wooden  one  of  the 
Theodosian  edifice.  The  effect  of  the 
4  ranges  of  granite  columns  is  unpa- 
ralleled, certainly  much  finer  than 
what  the  basilica  presented  before  it 
was  burned  down. 

The  usual  entrance  to  the  basilica  is 
by  a  side  door  from  the  road  to  Ostia. 
In  the  first  hall  are  a  huge  statue  of 
Gregory  XVI.  by  Rinaldi,  and  some 
mediaeval  mosaics  from  the  ancient 
ch. ;  in  the  second  a  picture  by  an 
English  artist,  Mr.  Severn,  now  British 
Consul  at  Rome,  which  was  given  by 
Card.  Weld.  Out  of  this,  leading  to 
the  cloisters,  is  a  passage  preserving 
some  of  the  Lombard  arches  of  the 
12th  cent.,  or  perhaps  of  an  earlier 
period,  with  ruae  frescoes  of  xke  \^\Vv 
or  14th  on  the  waVYs,  -whioih.'ha.'ve  Xiftea 
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miserably  restored.  From  the  second 
hall  we  enter  the  rt  transept  of  the 
basilica. 

There  areSOcolumns  of  granitein  all, 
between  the  nave  and  aisles,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  the  capitals  being  of 
white  marble,  the  columns  on  each  side 
of  the  nave  being  the  largest ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  there  are  2  more  colossal 
than  the  rest,  of  the  Ionic  order,  sup- 
porting the  arch  over  the  high  altar 
between  the  transept  and  the  nave, 
and  which  in  the  Original  church  was 
erected  in  440  by  Galla  Placidia,  the 
sister  of  the  Emperor  Honorius.  Each  of 
these  magnificent  pillars  are  of  a  single 
block,  from  the  quarries  at  Montorfano, 
near  Baveno,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
from  where  they  were  conveyed  on  rafts 
to  the  sea,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po 
to  their  present  site  in  sailing  vessels. 
Beneath  the  arch  of  Galla  Placidia 
stands  the  high  altar,  under  which  are 
preserved  the  relics  of  St.  Paul,  except 
the  head,  which  is  at  the  Lateran,  sur- 
mounted by  a  Gothic  canopy  on  4 
columns  of  red  porphyry,  erected  in 
1 820,  and  over  this  again  by  a  mag- 
nificent baldacchino,  supported  by  4 
columns  of  oriental  alabaster,  pre- 
sented to  Gregory  XVI.  by  Mahomet 
Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  In  front 
of  the  high  altar,  towards  the  nave,  is 
the  highly  decorated  chapel  or  Con- 
fessional of  St.  Timothy,  where  his 
remains  arc  deposited.  In  the  centre  of 
the  transept,  and  behind  the  high  altar, 
is  a  magnificent  tribune,  the  vault 
over  which  is  covered  with  mosaics 
executed,  probably,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Honorius',  III.,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  century ;  they  have  been  much 
restored,  and  have  thereby  suffered ; 
in  the  centre  stands  a  modern  richly- 
decorated  episcopal  chair  in  marble, 
and  on  either  side  4  columns  of  violet 
marble  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  basilica;  above,  in  a  lunette, 
is  a  painting  by  Cammuccini  repre- 
senting St.  Paul  borne  to  Heaven  by 
Angels.  On  either  side  of  the  tribune  are 
2  chapels;  on  the  1.  those  of  St.  Stephen, 
a  very  beautiful  edifice  by  Poletti  (the 
statue  of  the  patron  saint  over  the 
altar  is  a  good  work  by  Binaldi),  and 
of  tie  Crucidx,  with  a  statue  of  St 


Bridget  by  Carlo  Mad^r&o :  the  Crucifix 
over  the  altar  is  attributed  to  Fteiro 
Cavallini,  and  supposed  to  be  that  which 
discoursed  with  St.  Bridget.      On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tribune  is  the  choir, 
by  Carlo  Madef-no,  which,  remains  nearly 
as  it  stood  before  the  fire;    and  near 
to  it  the  chapel' of  St.  Benedict,  with 
a  good  statue  of  the  saint  by  Tenerani : 
the  small  columns  of  grey  marble  which 
surround  it  were  brought    from    the 
ruins  of  Roman  Veii.    The   altar  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  transept  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Paul;  the   large  picture 
over  it,  by  Cammuccini,  represents  the 
Conversion  of  the  saint ;  the  statues  on 
the  sides,  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  and 
St.  Romualdo,   are  by  Laboureur  and 
Stocchi;    the    altar    in   the    opposite 
transept  has  a  painting  of  the  Assump- 
tion,  by  Agricola,   and  statues   of  St 
Benedict  and  Sta.  Theresa ;  the  frescoes 
above  are    by  Podesti,    The  mosaics 
of  the  tribune  only  required  repairing 
after  the  fire ;  but  as  those  on  the  arch 
of  Placidia,    facing    the   nave,    were 
destroyed,  these  which   we  see   now 
upon  it,  representing  our  Saviour  in 
the    centre,    with    &e    24   elders    of 
the  Revelations   on  either    side,   are 
modem  but  exact  fac-similes;  in  the 
r.  transept  near  the  high  altar  stands  a 
very  curious  marble  candelabrum  of  the 
10th  cent.,  covered  with  rude  sculptures. 
The  frescoes  in  the  transept,  represent- 
ing the  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
St.  Paul,  by  Qagliardi,  Podesti,  BaUn, 
Coghetti,  de  Sanctis,  Consoni,  Marianecd^ 
Mariani,  and  Carta,    The  series  of  por^- 
traits  of  the  popes  in  mosaic  include 
all  those  who  occupied  the  Papal  Chair 
from  St  Peter  to  the  reigning  pontiff; 
those  in  the  transept  down  to  John 
IV.  have  been  acknowledged  as  saints 
by  the  Church :  they  are  now  in  pro- 
gress of  being  continued  round  the 
nave  and  aisles.    These  portraits  are 
executed  at  the  mosaic  establishment 
at  the  Vatican ;  scarcely  one-half  are 
yet  finished,  each  employing^the  entire 
labour  of  the  artist  for  12  months.  It 
will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  inform 
the  visitor,  \\i^\.,  exce^X.  Q.i  ^'^  \aNs2t 
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towards  the  tr^ept,  are  by  Ohicci  and 
Qirometti, 

A  handsome  campanile,  more,  how- 
ever, like  a  lighthouse  than  a  bell- tower, 
has  been  erected  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  tribune.  The  facade  of  the  basilica 
towards  the  river  is  m  progress  of  being 
rebuilt  by  Pius  IX ;  before  it  will  be 
an  extensive  square  atrium  or  fore- 
court, with  arcades  on  granite  columns ; 
there  is  a  very  handsome  Corinthian 
portico,  supported  by  8  columns  of  grey 
cippolino,  at  the  end  of  the  N.  transept, 
on  the  side  where  the  basilica  is  ap- 
proached from  Rome. 

The  total  length  of  the  new  basilica 
is  396  feet,  not  including  the  tribune ; 
the  length  of  the  nave  306 ;  the  width 
of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  222 ;  the 
width  of  the  transepts  250 ;  and  the 
length  of  the  transept,  exclusive  of 
the  tribune,  90  feet.  For  many  years 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  San  Faolo 
the  monks  were  compelled  by  malaria 
to  leave  the  spot  before  the  summer 
heats  set  in;  and  unhappily  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pestilence 
is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing 
in  intensity.  The  visitor  will  be  inte- 
rested in  examining  the  models  of  the 
basilica  in  the  office  of  the  architect 
close  by. 

The  principal  Cloister  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  adjoining  the  basi- 
lica forms  a  fine  square,  surrounded  by 
arcades  supported  by  very  beautiful 
<50upled  columns  of  various  shapes, 
and  is  highly  curious  as  an  example 
of  the  monastic  architecture  of  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries.  The  columns 
present  almost  every  known  variety 
of  form;  spiral,  twisted,  fluted,  and 
sometimes  2  or  3  of  these  fanciful 
varieties  combined.  Many  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  entablature,  are  covered 
with  mosaics.  On  the  walls  are  nume- 
rous Roman  and  early  Christian  in- 
scriptions, and  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments that  once  stood  in  the  ruined 
basilica.  In  this  monastery  Pius  VII. 
lived  for  many  years  as  the  Benedictine 
monk  Gregorio  Chiaramonti. 

The  convent  of  S.  Paolo  has  lately 

undergone  a  thorough  restoration,  and 

*^e  library  of  the  monks,  formerly  in 

convent  of  S.  CalJisto  in  Trasta- 


vere,  transferred  here.    Amongst  the 
precious  documents  in  it  is  the  cele- 
brated copy  of  the  Vulgate  or  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible,  a  MS.  written  on 
vellum,  and    long    supposed   to    have 
been  given  to  the  convent  by  Charle- 
magne.     There  is  reason  to  suppose, 
however,  that  it  does  not  date  Ikrther 
back  than  the  11  th  centy.  The  printed 
books  number  about  12,000,  and  are 
chiefly  on  divinity,  canon  law,  and  ecde- 
siastical  subjects.    The  visitor  will  not 
fail  to  remark  that  the  shield  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  abbot  of  this  convent,  a 
hand  grasping  a  sword,  is  surrounded 
by  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Grar- 
ter,  with  the  motto,  ffoni  soit  qui  mcH  y 
pense,  a  remnant  of  the  connection  of 
our  Sovereigns  with  the  monastery,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  adjoining  basi- 
lica, the  kings  of  England  were  the 
royal  patrons  and  protectors. 

5.  Basilica  of  San  Lorenzo^  10  min. 
walk  beyond  tne  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo, 
on  the  road  to  Tivoli.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  ancient  basilica  is  generally 
attributed  to  Constantine,  in  330 ;  it 
appears  to  have  been  enlarged  by  the 
empress  Galla  Placidia  in  the  5th 
century.  It  was  partly  rebuilt  in 
578  by  Pelagius  II.  In  1216  Hono- 
rius  III.  reversed  the  plan  of  the 
building  by  adding  a  new  nave 
behind  the  place  of  the  tribune  of  the 
Pelagian  basilica,  and  bringing  the 
entrance,  which  formerly  opened  at 
the  E.  end,  to  the  W.  and  opposite  the 
high  altar ;  he  at  the  same  time  added 
the  present  vestibule-portico.*    This 

•  In  visiting  S.  Lorenzo  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  ch.  of  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  as  restored  by  Pelagius,  and  that  added 
by  Honorius,  formed  2  distinct  edifices;  some 
eccleslologists  even  suppose  that  the  two  churches 
were  separate  at  one  time^  having  each  its 
entrance,  and  were  turned  back  to  bock, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  temples  of  Venus 
and  Rome  (p.  43).  The  parts  belonging  to  the 
earliest  period  are  the  vestibule  (e),  the  columns 
and  the  sides  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  great 
arch  of  the  tribune  decorated  with  mosaics  of 
the  time  of  Pelagius,  and  facing  the  £.  Honorius 
pulled  down  the  apse,  erected  the  present  nave 
and  vestibule,  and  converted  the  ch.  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Pelagius  into  a  raised  presbytery,  by 
filling  it  up  to  a  Gotis\&enk\>\e\i«\^\.^9AV!!ciTQS^N^« 
as  we  now  Bee  it,  on  "wYAcaoiYi*  \k\»cftA  VJoa  \vV^ 
Altar  over  tl»  orl^ia^  conIwBtoi»2L.  In.  XJofc  wa^* 
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Testibale  (a)  is  supported  hj  6  colmnns, 
4  uf  vhicli  haye  Bpiral  flutings, 
as  Tell  as  the  Ionic  capitals, 
of  good  workman shi p  j  the  other  2, 
except  the  capitals,  are  plain  and  i 
grey  marble,  surmouDted  by  a  band 
some  marble  frieze,  with  sculpturt 
of  Sowen,  foliage,  aad  lions'  head: 
of  an  earlier  period.  On  il  ar 
mosnics  of  HonoriuB  III..  Si.  Law 
rence,  of  Christ,  St.  Stephen,  ani 
St.  Ilyacinthus.  in  a  Terj  rude  atylt 
The  paintings  under  the  portico  are 
referred  to  the  time  of  Houorias  III. 
they  represent  different  events  in  th 
history  of  thai  pope,  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  St.  Siephen — amongst  the  former 
the  coronatioQ  of  Pierre  de  Courtenay 
count  of  Auxerre,  as  emperor  of  the 
East,  which  took  place  here  in  lai; ; 
they  have  been  recently  restored, 
indeed  repainted,  so  as  to  deprive 
them  of  much  of  their  primitive  ar- 
tistic character  and  style.  Under  the 
portico  have  been  placed  two  sepul- 
chral nms,  one  a  curious  sarcophagus 
(b),  which  fbnneriy  stood  behind 
the  presbytery  or  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  ch.  of  Felagius ;  il  is  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  representing  a  vin- 
tage,  the  vine-gatherers  being  Cupids, 
or  Genii,  with  different  birds  and  ani- 
mals; it  is  believed  to  have  contained 
originally  the  remains  of  Pope  St.  Zo- 
simus  (ob.  A.D.  417),  and  sabseqnent- 
ly  of  Damasus  II.,  who  died  in  1048. 
The  Interior  of  the  basilica  has  a  nave 
(b)  divided  from  the  2  side  aisles  (c) 
by  2'i  columns  «ith  Ionic  capitals,  16  of 
which  are  of  Egyptian  and  grey  Cot* 
sican  or  Sardinian  granite,  the  re- 
mainder of  cipollino:  the  granite 
columns  are  of  different  dimensions,' 
some,  short  and  stumpy,  belonged  evi- 
dently to  a  Doric  edifice.  The  iTitmne 
(d),  which  constituted  the  body  of 
the  church  built  by  PeUgius  II.,  is 
raised  above  the  floor  of  the  more 
modem  nave,  as  in  many  of  the 
mediajval  basilicas ;  it  is  sarroiinded 
DexedETODnd-planofUwediOH  ultnowitnids. 
tbe  portioM  of  the  aitly  bmill™,  ilmoBl  am\\a 
la  plan  to  tliUot  St  .^neu  (p.  13S),  Bce  muted 
laadarkeiUiil;  IbepJaceofltsUJbuiw.nowde- 
tlTBTrd.  bj  m  aemlclrcniMr  IUk  ;  and  the  (dlRcB 
Bf  HoDorius.  triih  me  more  recent  addilians.  In 


pauonatsetto  or  viol^and  3  of  white 
marble,  evidently  taken  from  some 
ancient  building.  They  were  buried 
half  the  length  of  their  shafts  below  the 
present  pavement  nntil  1 S2 1 ,  when  tiiey 
were  partially  laid  bare  to  the  pedes-  . 
tals  ;  they  are  now  entirely  so.  Ten  of 
them  have  Corinthian,  and  2,  which  are 
shorter,  richly-sculptured  capitals  orna- 
mented with  military  trophies.  The 
entablature  is  also  formed  of  tng- 
ments  of  ancient  sculptures,  among 
which  friezes  and  other  ornaments 
may  be  recognised.  Above  this  is  a 
second  range  of  10  smaller  columns 
of  different  styles,  and  2  of  black 
^gypiin^  granite,  which  formerly  en- 


I.  Epiacoi&l  tironc.    i,  4- 
Dotlei  Uuenliowiiig  the  elK  of  tbe  8r«  of 

a.  Ttisa'a  ril  CJuiln*  Vftiii*-  ■*».^™-  '""* 
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closed  the  gallery  set  apart  for  females, 
as  we  shall  see  ^till   existing  in  the 
ch.    of  Sta.    Agnese   fuori   le   Mura, 
which   this  more  ancient  portion    of 
the  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  resembled ; 
behind  the  Tribune,  and  considerably 
.   below  its  level,  is  the  vestibule  (e)  of 
the  primitive  church,  on  the  floor  of 
which  are    portions  of  the  Pelagian 
pavement,  composed  of  rude  mosaics 
and  slabs  of   marble,  whilst  on   the 
walls    and   niches    are    paintings    of 
the  Virgin  and  female  &ints,  and  of 
S.  Sixtus  II.,  both  of  very  early  periods, 
but  not  anterior  to  the  7th  century. 
The  pavement  of  the  Tribune  is  of  that 
-variety  of  mosaic  called  opus  Alexan- 
4rxnum,     The  whole   of  the  Tribune 
has  been  excavated    to   the  level   of 
the  original  floor,  and  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  sepulchral  monuments 
and   inscriptions  of  an   early  Chris- 
tian date.    In  the  centre  of  the  floor 
of  the  great  nave  is  a  mosaic  of  2  men 
in  armour,  with  triangular  shields,  and 
surrounded  by  griffons,  of  the  period  of 
Honorius  III.     The  high  altar  (1)  and 
its  tabernacle,  supported  by  4  red  por- 
phyry columns,  stand  above  the  Con- 
fessional (2),  where,  in  a  marble  urn, 
are'  deposited  the  remains  of  St.  Law- 
rence, St.  Stephen,  and  of  St.  Justin, 
martyrs.    The  scene  of  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Lawrence  is  now  marked  by  the 
ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Pane  Perna,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Viminal  Hill,  within  the 
city.    As  an  inscription  on  the  taber- 
nacle tells  us,  it  was  erected  by  the 
sons  of  a  Magister  Paulus  in  1148 ;  it 
is  consequently  anterior  to  the  addi- 
tions by  Honorius.     Behind  the  high 
altar  is  an  elaborate  screen  in  mosaic 
with  panels  of  red  and  green  porphyry, 
and  in  its  centre  ah  ancient  episcopal 
chair  (3),  with  good  torse  columns  in 
mosaic  on  either  side.    Upon  the  face 
of   the    arch,   overlooking    the    high 
altar,  is  a  curious  mosaic  represent- 
4ng  our  Saviour  and  SS.  Peter,  Paul 
Stephen,  Lawrence,    Hippolitus,  and 
Pope  Pelagius  II.  himself  offering  his 
cH.,  with  his  name  (Pelagius  Epis.), 
«nd  the  holy  cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Je- 
rasalem  on  esch  side,  above  which  two 
jo f  the  original  windows  of  the  basi- 
lica,  ^rmed   of  slabs  af  marbi^  in 


which  were  inserted  circular  panes  of 
translucid  alabaster,  by  which  a  dim 
light  was  admitted,  now  replaced  by 
gaudy-coloured  opaque  glass.  This  part 
of  the  earlier  edifice  faced  originally 
the  entrance  of  the  ch.  from  the  E.,  as 
we  see  in  all  the  Christian  basilicas 
where  they  have  been  left  as  primitively 
erected — St.  Paul's,  Sta.  M.  Maggiore, 
&c.     It  dates  from  the   constructioa 
of  Pope  Pelagius  in  the  6th  century ; 
during  the  recent  restorations  the  spaces 
between  the  windows  towards  the  E.^ 
only  to  be   seen  from  the  burying- 
ground,  were  found  to  be   decorated 
with  paintings  of  Angels  and  Saints 
in  the  style  of  the  12th  century;  they 
were  whitewashed  over,  and  are  much 
defaced.     In   the  nave   are  the   two 
ambones    (5,    5),    or    marble    pulpits* 
interesting  relics  of  the  early  times 
of  Christianity.    They  stand  on  each 
side    of  that  rsdsed  portion    of   the 
nave  which  corresponded  to  the  choir  » 
(f)  in  the  basilica  of  Honorius ;   the 
Gospel  was  chanted   from   the    one 
on  the  S.  side,  which  has  a  double 
row  of  steps  leading  to  it,  the  reading- 
desk  turned  towards  the  choir;   and 
the   Epistles    from    that   on  the  N., 
with  a  single  desk  and  stairs ;  near  the 
first  is  a  mosaic  candelabrum  standing 
on  a  Roman  cippus  reversed,  having  an 
olive-branch  and  birds  sculptured  on  it. 
In  the  volutes  of  the  8th  column  of  the 
nave  on  the  rt.  are  sculptured  a  lizard 
and  B-frog,  which  led  Winckelmann  to 
suppose  that  all  these  columns  were 
taken  from  one  of  the  temples  in  the 
Portico  of  Octavia.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
the  architects  of  the  temples  and  Por- 
tico of  Metellus,  which  occupied  the 
site  of  that  of  Octavia,  were  two  Spar- 
tans, named  Sauros  and  Batrachus,  and 
that,  being  wealthy,  the  only  reward 
they  asked  was  the  permission  to  in- 
scribe their  names  upon  their  work. 
This  was  refused ;  but  they  introduced 
them  into  the  ornaments  of  the  build« 
ing,  under  the  figures  of  a  lizard  and 
a  frog.    The  identity  of  the  column 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  discoveries, 
among    the    ornaments    of    the   en- 
tablature, of  fragments  representing 
trophies  and  naval  memoT\«\s,  'wVv^^ 
are  supposed,  to  relet  lo  X\i^  V\«Xors, 
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of  Actium.  Near  the  principal  en- 
trance is  an  ancient  sarcophagus  (a) 
with  beautiful  bas-reliefs  representing 
a  Roman  marriage  ;  it  was  converted 
in  the  13th  century  into  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Guglielmo  dei  Fieschi,  the 
nephew  of  Innocent  IV. :  the  bas-reliefs 
en  the  cover  are  also  very  good.  In 
the  left  aisle  is  a  subterranean  chapel 
(7),  close  to  which  is  the  descent 
into  the  Catacombs  of  Sta,  Ciriaca,  in 
which  the  body  of  St.  Lawrence  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  at  first  interred. 
These  catacombs  consist  of  low  gal- 
leries with  loculi  or  graves  on  the 
sides.  They  are  seldom  visited,  as 
those  of  Sta.  Agnese,  St.  Sebastian,  and 
St.  Calisto  are  more  easily  examined  (see 
pp.  325-328),  and  convey  a  much  better 
idea  of  the  general  disposition  and 
arrangements  of  these  early  Christian 
cemeteries.  There  are  some  curious 
ancient  fragments  and  Christian  in- 
scriptions found  in  the  neighbouring 
catacombs  in  the  small  cloister  of 
the  adjoining  convent.  Extensive 
excavations  have  been  recently  exe- 
cuted to  insulate  the  ch.  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo by  cutting  away  the  hill  of 
tufa  against  which  it  was  built,  as 
well  as  the  eastern  front  of  the  early 
Basilica,  and  where  its  connexion  with 
the  pre-existing  catacombs  can  be  well 
seen ;  an  entrance  in  the  subterranean 
part  of  the  ch.  of  Pelagius  11.  is  opened, 
the  original  one  being  in  the  side  or 
southern  wall,  and  a  new  roof  erected 
over  the  whole  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

A  public  cemeterv,  the  only  one  about 
Kome,  commenced  during  the  first 
French  occupation,  adjoins  the  basilica 
of  San  Lorenzo;  it  has  been  greatly 
extended  of  late  years,  since  burying  in 
churches  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
interdicted  at  Rome,  which  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  noble  families  who  pos- 
sess proprietary  chapels  in  them,  and 
to  ecclesiastics  and  members  of  the 
monastic  orders.  It  is  far  behind  in 
general  arrangement,  and  the  taste  of 
its  monuments,  the  public  cemeteries 
of  other  large  towns  of  Italy,  especially 
of  Naples,  Bologna,  Verona,  Bres- 
cia, -  &c.  The  best  are  in  the  raised 
portion  behind  the  Basilica ;  two  erected 
i}jr  the  diligence  owner,  Marignoli,  are 


very  handsome  specimens  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  visitor  will 
observe  that  all  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  monuments  and  gravestones  are  in 
Latin,  the  Pope  having  ordered  that 
none  in  Italian  or  any  modern  language 
be  permitted ;  all  must  be  previously 
submitted  to  a  severe  censorship  before 
being  cut;  notwithstanding, the  critical 
Latinist  will  be  shocked  at  the  numerous 
inelegancies  and  even  errors  of  grammar 
passed  over.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceme- 
tery has  been  erected  a  handsome  ch., 
where  the  last  services  are  performed 
over  the  dead.  In  the  escarpment 
of  the  tufa-rock,  cut  away  to  enlarge 
the  cemetery,  the  visitor  will  observe 
numerous  galleries  of  the  catacombs  of 
Santa  Ciriaca  laid  open,  with  the  loculi 
or  graves  excavated  in  their  sides,  and 
a  good  arcosolium  with  paintings  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  other  figures. 


{  25.  Churches. 

The  54  parochial  churches  of  Rome, 
according  to  the  circumscription  of 
the  parishes  established  by  Leo  XII., 
of  which  45  are  within  the  walls,  and 
9  outside,  form  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  number.  Upwards  of 
300  churches  are  enumerated,  inde- 
pendently of  those  classed  under  the 
head  of  Basilicas.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected in  so  large  a  number,  there 
are  comparatively  few  which  possess 
much  interest  for  the  stranger.  In 
the  following  descriptions  are  included 
all  those  which  are  in  any  way  re^ 
markable  for  their  architecture,  the 
works  of  art  they  contain,  or  their 
history.  In  visiting  the  churches  the 
usual  fee  to  the  sacristan  who  shows  the 
pictures,  &<i,,  v&  ^-^wJ^a  Iw  "s*.  ^'ks>c^\ 
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day,  are  generally  closed  from  12  to  2. 
Many  of  those  attached  to  monasteries 
and  convents  are  only  open  at  an  early 
hour,  and  some  only  on  the  festival  of 
the  patron  saint. 

8,  Agata  de*  Goti,  or  in  Saburra,  in 
the  Via  de'  Mazzarini,  and  on  the  E. 
declivity  of  the  Quirinal,  is  said  to 
have  been    founded    by  Ricimer  the 
leader  of  the  Goths,  about  the  year  470. 
Polluted  by  the  Arians,  it  was  subse- 
quently abandoned,  but  re-established 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  dedi- 
cated it  to  its  present  patron  saint  in 
693.    No  part  of  the  ancient  edifice 
remains,  the  present  ch.  having  been 
restored,  as  we  see  it,  in  1633.     It  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  aisles  separated  by 
6   columns  of  grey  granite    on  each 
side,  with  Ionic  capitals,  from  some 
ancient  edifice.  The  only  objects  of  inte- 
rest to  the  traveller  are  the  tomb  of  Las- 
carisand  theifionument  to  D.  O'Connell: 
the  former,  a  simple  sepulchral  slab,  is 
between  the  two  columns  on  the  right 
of  the  principal  entrance ;  the  latter 
against  the  wall  in  the  1.  aisle.    John 
Lascaris  was  one  of  the  Greek  refugees 
who  fled  their  country  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  the  most 
efficient  introducers  of  Greek  literature 
into  western  Europe.    The  inscription, 
written  by  himself  in   Greek,  is  to 
the  following  effect: — "Lascaris  lies 
here    in    a    foreign    grave;    but,   O 
stranger,   he   does  not    feel   uncom- 
fortable on    that  account — he  rather 
rejoices ;  yet  is  not  without  a  pang,  as 
a  Grecian,  that  his  fatherland  cannot 
affordhiman  emancipated  sod  of  earth." 
The  monument  which  contains  the  heart 
of  O'Connell,    which   he  bequeathed 
to  this  ch.,  will  prove  more  interest- 
ing to  the  British  visitor.      It  was 
raised    at    the    expense    of   Charles 
Bianconi,    of    Irish     car     notability. 
Styled  in   the   dedicatory   inscription 
the  '*  faithful  friend  of  the  immortal 
Liberator."     The  bas-reliefs  on  it,  as 
yttW   as  the  whole   monument,  exe- 
^ti«i  by  Benzoni  in  1856,  are  in  a  very 
M^ikMre  style  of  sculpture.    The  re- 
J^rmmiatioa  of  O'Connell  refusing  to 
M^t*«  Declaration  at  the  Bar  of  the 
nr^if##  ^  Commons  in  1829  is  a  poor 


production,  both  as  to  subject  and  de- 
sign, in  spite  of  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  it  in  a  work  on  Rome  by  an  Irish 
M.P.,  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
every  papal  abuse  civil  or  religious; 
the  inscription  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  vanity  and  misrepresentation.  In 
the  opposite  aisle  is  a  good  monument 
to  Cardinal  Mario  y  Catalan,  in  the 
cinquecento  style.  The  ch.  of  S.  Agata 
is  attached  to  a  college  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Irish  priests,  of  whom  there 
are  50  at  present  on  the  establishment. 

S,  Agnese^  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  built  on 
the  spot  where  St.  Agnes  is  said  to  have 
been  publicly  exposed  after  her  torture, 
and  to  have  struck  with  blindness  the 
first  person  who  saw  her  degradation. 
This  is  one  of  the  good  examples  of 
a  ch.  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross. 
It  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1642  by  the 
princes  of  the  Pamfili  family,  from  the 
designs  of  Girolamo  Rainaldi,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 
The  fayade  and  the  cupola  are  by  Bor- 
romini.  The  interior  is  rich  in  marbles 
and  ornaments,  and  has  8  fine  columns 
of  red  Cotanella  marble.     The  vesti- 
bule and  3  splendid  chapels  form  the 
arms  of  the  Greek  cross;   they  are 
decorated  with  statues  and  large  alto- 
reliefs.    Among  the  sculptures  most 
deserving  of  notice  are  the  St.  Sebas- 
tian, in  the  chapel  on  the  1.,  an  antique 
statue  altered  by  Paolo  Campi ;  the  St. 
Agnes,  in  the  opposite  one,  by  Ercole 
Ferrata :  commencing  on  the  rt.  is  the 
Death  of  St.  Alexis,  by  Fr,  Rossi;  the 
Martyrdom  of   St.  Emerentiana,   on 
the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  by  Ercole  Fer- 
rata ;  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  over  the 
high  altar  itself,  is  by  Dom.  Guidi;  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Csecilia,  in  the  chapel 
on  the  1.,  by  A,  Raggi;  and  on  the  1.  of 
the  entrance  St.  Eustachius  amidst  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  Amphitheatre,  by 
Ercole  Ferrata  and  Caffa,    The  cupola 
was  painted  by  Giro   Ferri   and  his 
pupil   Corhellinij  the  lunettes  by  Ba^ 
ciccio.    The  tomb  of  Innocent  X.,  over 
the  entrance,  is  by  Maini,    In  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  the   bas-relief  over 
the  altar,  vrhich  \a  cti^po&ed  to  stand 
on  the  very  spot  oi  VSaa  Cvcwas  'wVkwc^ 
St.  Agnes  i»aa  maitymeA^  tc^t^wsoX- 
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ing  her  miraculously  covered  with 
hair,  is  by  Algardi.  This  handsome 
ch.  has  been  recently  restored  by  the 
present  Prince  Doria  Pamfili,  the  head 
of  the  family,  who  have  their  burying- 
place  in  the  vaults  beneath.  In  a 
recess  behind  the  high  altar,  entered 
from  near  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Cecilia, 
has  been  lately  erected  the  sepulchral 
chapel  of  the  late  Princess  Mary  Talbot 
Doria,  our  countrywoman  (died  in 
1857)»  who  for  so  many  years  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
aristocratic  circle  in  her  adopted 
country;  a  handsome  monument  is 
now  in  progress  to  receive  her  remains, 
by  Tenerani.  Attached  to  this  ch.  are 
the  Pamfili  College  and  the  palace 
erected  by  Innocent  X.  for  his  &mily 
(see  p.  290). 

S,  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura,  a  basilica 
about  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Pia, 
one  of  the  very  few  churches  which 
has  preserved  its  ancient  form  and 
arrangement  with  little  change,  apd 
in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting Christian  edifices  in  or  about 
Kome.  It  was  founded  in  324  by 
Constantine,  at  the  request  of  his 
sister  Constantia,  on  the  spot  where 
the  body  of  St.  Agnes  was  discovered. 
The  ch.  being  below  the  level  of  the  soil, 
we  descend  into  it  by  a  long  flight  of 
marble  stairs  (1),  whose  walls  are 
covered  with  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
chiefly  of  the  early  Christians,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  these  in- 
scriptions are  interesting,  as  giving  their 
dates,  by  having  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls of  the  period  upon  them ;  others, 
although  written  in  the  Greek  cha- 
racter, express  Latin  words.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  a  lar^e 
slab,  covered  with  an  inscription  in 
verse,  in  honour  of  St  Agnes,  by 
Pope  St.  Damasus  (in  366-385) ;  the 
letters  are  in  the  ordinary  beautiful 
form  used  in  all  such  memorials  of 
that  pontiff.  Entering  the  ch.  from 
here,  the  interior  presents  some  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  the  unaltered 
basilica;  it  consists  of  a  nave  (5) 
separated  from  the  2  side  aisles  by  16 
BDcIent  columns  (13),  10  of  which  are 
ofSerravezza  breccia,  4  of  the  rare  porta 


santa,  and  2  of  pavonazzetto,  with  good 
Corinthian  and  composite   capitals  — 
some  of  them  curiously  fluted.    Above 
rises  a  second  range  (14)  of  columns  of 
the  same  material,  but  of  smaller  di- 
mensions, upon  which  rests  the  wall 
pierced  with  windows  and  supporting 
the  roof.    These  columns  enclose  the 
gallery,  resembling  in  some  respects 
the  triforium  of  our  Gothic  churches, 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Pagan 
basilica,  as  described  by  Vitruvius,  and 
which,  in  the  early  Christian  ones,  was 
set   aside    for  females,  as  it  was    in 
the   Pagan   edifices:     this   gallery   in 
Sta.  Agnese  surrounds  3  sides  of  the 
ch.    Between  the  windows  are  paint- 
ings of  virgin   martyrs.    Under   the 
high    altar  (8),   with    a  baldacchino 
sustained   by    4    porphyry    columns, 
18  the  confesnonal  (6)  of  St.  Agnes, 
where  her  remains  are  deposited.    Her 
statue  on  the  altar  is  composed  of  an 
antique  torso  of  Oriental  alabaster,  with 
modem  head,  hands,  &c.,  in  bronze  gilt. 
The  vault  of  the  tribune  (1 1)  is  covered 
with  a  mosaic  representing  St.  Agnes 
between  popes  St.  Symachus  and  Ho- 
norius ;  very  interesting  in  the  history 
of  the  art,  and  of  the  time  of  the  latter 
pontiff  (a.d.  630),with  an  inscription  in 
Latin  verse.  The  next  chapel  has  a  good 
bas-relief  altarpiece  in  the  cinquecentu 
style,  representing  St.  Lawrence  and 
St.  Stephen.     The  small  chapel  at  the 
extremity  of  this  aisle  occupies  the  place 
of  the  ancient  sacristy,  and  the  modern 
sacristy  (12)probably  that  of  the  ancient 
baptistery.     At  the  side  of  the  high 
altar  is  a  handsome  antique  candelabrum 
in    marble,    found   in    the    adjoining 
catacombs.   This  ch.,  having  undergone 
a  thorough  repair  at  the  expense  of 
the  reigning  pope,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  about  Rome :  the  hand- 
some roof  has  been  restored ;  a  new 
marble  pavement  laid  down  ;^  the  in- 
tervals of  the  lower  tier  of  aisles  de- 
corated with  mosaics,  and  portraits  of 
several  of  the  popes  most  connected 
with  the  basilica.    The  festival  of  St. 
Agnes,  on  the  21st  of  January,  and  at 
a  period  'nrVv^g.  wvx  <sft^«s^x^\s!«CL  ^Ssa^ 
Home,  V\\\  \^  ^^^N^  ^«^n6««s^^ 
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dinal  of  the  ch.  or  by  a  bUhop,  and  is 
fblloved  by  a  carioui  ceremony  a  little 
before  12  o'clock,  the  blesaing  of  two 
Iftinbi,  whidi  ire  placed  upon  the  altar, 
decorated  irith  flowers  and  garlandi,  and 
sre  aftenrardi  banded  over  to  the  nmiB 


•The 
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Kome,  by  whom  they 
are  reared  for  their  wool,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  making  the  palliums  dialri- 
bated  by  the  pope  to  |;reat  chnrch 
digDitaries  and  their  mutton  cakes. 
Opening  into  the  eoari  of  the  con- 
Tent  ig  the  newly-erected  hall,  on  the 
lite  of  an  older  one.  where  Pioa  IX.  ba4 
a  narrow  eicape  from  the  falling  of  the 
floor,  surroanded  by  leveral  civil  and 
eool(«*atic»\  diKDi\ane»,  in  \%%%-,  ». 
lUM  freaco  on  tn«  'wtU  lev^ceimte  <^ 
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scene  of  confusion,  in  which  the  pope, 
cardinals,  church  dignitaries,  and  mili- 
tary officers  are  seen  precipitated  pell- 
mell  into  the  cellar.  This  precious 
daub,  bearing  the,  name  of  Tajetti,  does 
little  credit  to  the  modern  Roman 
school  of  painting.  On  the  adjoining 
wall  are  two  marble  slabs  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  dignitaries  who 
were  present,  amongst  whom  are  not  a 
few  of  Hibernian  origin,  pupils  of  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda.  Adjoining 
this  ch.  is  that  of  Sta.  Costanza  (p.  152). 

S.  Agostino,  in  the  piazza  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Via 
della  Scrofe,  which  forms  the  S.  con- 
tinuation of  the  Via  di  Ripetta,  built 
in  1483  by  Cardinal  d'Estouteville, 
ambassador  of  France,  from  the  designs 
of  the  Florentine  architect  Baccio 
Pintelli.  The  whole  building  was  re- 
stored in  the  last  century  by  Vanvitelli 
( 1 740).  The  elegant  but  simple  front  is 
of  travertine  taken  from  the  Coliseum : 
the  cupola  was  the  first  constructed 
in  Rome.  The  interior  retains  the 
original  pointed  roof  of  the  nave 
in  the  Italian  Gothic  of  the  1 5th 
century.  One  of  the  great  objects  of 
interest  in  this  ch.  is  the  celebrated 
fresco  by  Raphael  on  the  third  pilaster 
on  the  1.  of  the  nave :  it  represents  the 
prophet  Isaiah  and  2  angels  holding  a 
tablet.  According  to  Vasari*s  account, 
Raphael  painted  this  fresco  after  he  had 
seen  the  prophets  of  Michel  Angelo 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  The  fresco  was 
injured  in  the  time  of  Paul  IV.  by 
attempts  to  clean  it,  and  was  restored 
by  Dauiele  da  Vol  terra.  The  painting 
n  the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  in  the  2n3 
chapel  on  rt.,  is  a  copy  of  the  lost  pic- 
ture by  Raphael,  formerly  in  the  ch. 
at  Loreto.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Au- 
gustin,  in  the  rt.  transept,  is  a  good 
picture  of  the  saint  by  Guerdno,  The 
statue  of  St.Thomas  of  Villanova,  in  the 
1.  transept,  is  by  Ercole  Ferrata,  The 
fine  group  in  marble,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  the  infant  Saviour,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  ch.,  is  a  remarkable 
worJ^  of  Jacopo  da  SansoviTw,  and  is  held 
in  great  veneration,  and  covered  with 
rich  ornaments — all  the  jewellery  upon 
i^  and  the  numerous  silver  ex-votos  in 


the  shape  of  hearts,  which  we  see 
covering  the  pillars  of  the  ch.,  having 
been  offered  to  it  by  devotees.  The 
high  altar  and  its  4  angels  are  from 
the  designs  of  Bernini.  The  Madonna 
over  it  is  a  Greek  painting  brought 
from  Constantinople.  There  are  few 
works  of  art  of  transcendant  merit  in 
this  ch.,  except  those  already  men- 
tioned :  the  Madonna  di  Loreto  in  the 
first  chapel  on  the  1.  is  by  M,  A,  di 
Caravaggio,  and  the  group  in  marble 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Anne  in  the  2nd 
on  the  1.  by  Andrea  da  Sansovino,  The 
painting  of  St.  Apollonia,  in  the  4th  on 
1.,  is  attributed  to  Daniele  da  Volterra . 
There  are  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  celebrated  members  of  the 
Augustinian  order,  amongst  others,  of 
Panviuio  the  antiquarian,  and  Card. 
Norris  (ob.  1704).  The  ch.  is  at  this 
moment  undergoing  a  thorough  resto- 
ration. 

In  the  adjoining  convent,  a  fine 
building  designed  by  Vanvitelli,  is 
the  Biblioteca  Angelica,  so  called  from 
Cardinal  Angelo  Rocca,  who  founded  it 
in  1605.  It  is  the  third  library  in  Rome 
in  importance,  containing  nearly  90,000 
printed  books,  6000  pamphlets,  and 
2950  MSS.  In  this  number  are  com- 
prised many  valuable  works  from  the 
collections  of  Holstenius,  presented  by 
Card.  Barberini  and  Card.  Noris.  It 
contains  some  valuable  cinquecento 
editions,  some  inedited  Chinese  and 
Coptic  MSS.,  a  Syriac  Gospel  of  the 
7  th  century,  a  Dante  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury with  miniatures,  and  an  edition 
of  Walton's  Polyglot,  with  the  preface 
acknowledging  the  encouragement  of 
Cromwell,  the  "  Serenissimus  Prin- 
ceps,"  which  was  afterwards  altered  to 
suit  the  dedication  to  Charles  II.  The 
library  is  open  daily,  except  on  holi- 
days, from  8  A.M.  until  noon. 

8,  AlessiOf  on  the  Aventine,  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Armilustrum, 
where  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Tatius  was 
interred.  It  was  originally  dedicated 
to  St.  Boniface,  the  first  ch.  being 
built  on  the  site  of  1^^  \!LWis»<6  ^1  ^^s^.- 
phem\aim&,  iVe  i^\)c^^^  ^'i-  ^'^^  ^'^'^S 
I  in  tlie  9t\i  cftii^.ux^ .    '^^'^^^'^''"^J^ 
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there  is  a  good  recumbent  statue  of 
Card.  Guido  di  Bagno,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Leo  X.,  by  C.  Murena, 
It  had  a  narrow  escape  in  1849,  during 
tiie  French  bombardment,  a  shot  hav- 
ing broken  through  the  mosaic  roof 
over  it,  and  fallen  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  statue.  In  the  choir  are  two 
handsome  columns  in  mosaic  on  each 
^de  of  the  episcopal  chair ;  they  ap- 
pear to  have  belonged  to  a  series  of  19 
once  here.  Amongst  some  inscriptions, 
formerly  in  the  ch.,  but  now  removed 
into  the  adjoining  cloister,  is  a  curious 
one  to  a  member  of  the  Massimo  family, 
showing  that  it  existed  in  the  11th 
century  (1011).  The  campanile,  much 
older  than  the  ch.,  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  bell-towers  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries.  The  ch.  of  St.  Alessio  is 
attached  to  a  convent  of  the  Somaschi 
fathers,  and  is  seldom  open  except  at 
an  early  hour. 

S,  Anastasia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, towards  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of 
a  very  ancient  foundation  of  the  4th 
cent.:  it  gives  a  title  to  a  cardinal 
priest.  It  is  built  over  some  large 
Koinan  chambers  and  reservoirs,  which 
were  probably  connected  with  the 
neighbouring  Circus  Maximus,  and 
which  from  the  marks  on  the  bricks 
date  from  the  time  of  the  Antouines  : 
near  here  stood  in  the  earliest  times 
the  House  of  Evander  and  the  Ara 
Maxima  of  Hercules.  The  present  ch., 
erected  in  1636,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  7  fluted  Tonic  columns  of  Pavon- 
azzetto  marble,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Temple  of  Neptune  on  the 
Palatine,  which,  as  well  as  others  of  grey 
granite,  are  built  against  the  pilasters 
of  the  nave.  Beneath  the  high  altar 
is  a  recumbent  statue  of  the  patron 
saint,  by  /Creole  Ferrata,  in  the  ex- 
aggerated style  of  the  school  of  Ber- 
nini, The  celebrated  Cardinal  Mai,  who 
was  titular  of  this  ch.,  is  buried  in  the 
1.  transept,  where  a  handsome  monu- 
ment, at  his  own  expense,  and  by  the 
sculptor  Benzoni,  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory;  the  inscription  on  it  in 
Latin  verse  is  from  the  CardiDaVs  pen ; 
-&  digging  tlie  fouudations  for  which, 
^^Pote  curious  portions  of  the  Eomulean 


wall,  and  of  a  tower  supposed  to  belong 
to  one  of  the  ancient  gates  leading  to 
the  Palatine,  were  discovered.  This  ch, 
is  seldom  open  except  on  Sundays,  and 
then  at  an  early  hour. 

S,  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  which  belonged 
to^  the  Scottish  Catholics  before  the 
Reformation,  and  behind  the  College 
of  the  Propaganda,  was  restored  at  the 
end  of  the  1 6th  cent,  from  the  designs  of 
Guerra,  except  the  cupola  and  steeple, 
which  are  by  Borromini.  The  front  is 
by  Valadier  (1825),  and  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Cardinal  Consalvi.  The  2 
angels  on  each  side  of  the  high  altar 
are  by  Bernini ;  being  found  too  small 
to  stand  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo, 
for  which  they  were  intended,  they 
were  presented  to  this  ch.  by  the 
sculptor's  descendants.  The  statue  of 
St.  f  Anna,  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
that  saint,  is  by  Pacetti,  In  this  ch. 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Prussian  sculptor 
Rudolph, Schadow,  by  his  countryman 
Wolf;  of  Angelica  Kaufimann;  of 
George  Zoega,  the  learned  Danish 
antiquaiy,  the  well-known  author  of 
the  work  on  the  Obelisks;  and  in 
the  drd  chapel  on  rt.,  of  Miss  Fal- 
conet, a  young  English  lady,  with  a 
beautiful  recumbent  figure,  by  the 
talented  American  artist.  Miss  Hos- 
mer.  In)  the  second  chapel  on  the 
1.  is  a  modern  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Cades,  and  2  others  on 
the  side  wall  representing  her  mira- 
culous salutation,  in  1842,  to  a  French 
Jew  named  Ratisbonne,  who  was  wan- 
dering about  the  church,  and  which 
was  followed  by  his  conversion  to 
Christianity — an  event  which  created 
a  good  deal  of  sensation  in  Rome  at 
the  time.  This  ch.  is  remarkable  for 
the  ceremony  of  the  Tre  Ore^  or  3  hours 
of  Christ's  agony  on  the  cross,  and 
the  Sette  Bolori  of  the  Virgin,  which 
takes  place  on  Good  Friday,  from  12 
to  3  P.M.  Sermons  in  English  are  often 
preached  here  during  Lent,  it  being 
the  parish  ch.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
and  adjoining  streets — the  principal 
resort  of  our  countrymen  at  Rome. 

iSf.  Andrea  ol  QuiriwiXe,  Va.\5aft  ?»\x^^\ 
leading    from   xXie   QxjaXXxo  "SofoJUMWi 
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to  the  Piazza  of  the  Quirinal,  an 
elegant  little  ch.,  bnilt  by  prince  Ca- 
millo  Pamfili,  nephew  of  Innocent  X., 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini;  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  convent  of  the  Noviciate 
of  the  Jesuits.  It  has  a  Corinthian 
fa9ade,  and  a  semicircular  portico  with 
Ionic  columns.  The  interior  is  oval, 
and  richly  decorated.  In  the  chapel 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  first  on  the 
rt.,  are  3  paintings  by  Baciccio  ;  they  re- 
present St.  Francis  Xavier  baptizing  a 
queen  in  India,  and  the  deatn  of  the 
saint  in  the  desert  island  of  Sancian  in 
China.  The  chapel  of  St.  Stanislaus 
Kostka,  second  on  1.,  has  an  altarpiece 
representing  the  patron  saint  kneeling 
before  the  Virgin,  by  Carlo  Maratta; 
the  other  paintings  are  by  Odazzi  and 
Mazzanti,  pupils  of  Baciccio.  Under 
the  altar  the  body  of  St.  Stanislaus 
is  preserved  in  an  urn  of  lapis  lazuli. 
In  the  recess  between  this  chapel  and 
the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  Charles 
Emanuel  IV.,  king  of  Sardinia,  who 
abdicated  in  1802,  and  became  a 
Jesuit  in  the  adjoining  convent, 
where  he*  died  in  1819,  by  Festa^ 
a  Piedmontese  sculptor.  The  paint- 
ing at  the  high  altar,  represent- 
ing the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew, 
is  by  Borgognone;  on  each  side  are 
fine  columns  of  Cotanella  marble.  In 
the  convent  is  shown  the  chamber  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  converted  into  a  chapel  by 
Chiari.  It  contains  a  singular  statue 
of  the  dying  saint,  by  Le  Gros:  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet  are  of  white, 
the  robes  of  black,  and  the  couch  is 
of  yellow  marble.  It  was  near  this 
church,  probably  in  the  gardens  be- 
hind, extending  to  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal,  that 
gtood  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Quiri- 
nus,  erected  by  Romulus. 

S,  Andrea  delle  Valle,  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  more  modem  church 
architecture  in  Rome.  It  was  built  in 
1591,  from  the  designs  of  Olivieri,  and 
finished  by  Carlo  Maderno.  The  fine 
fa9ade  is  by  Carlo  Rainaldi ;  between 
its  coupled  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
and  composite  orders  are  niches  con- 
taining statues  by  Domenico  Guidi^ 
^rcoie  Ferrata,  and  Fancelli,  The 
interior  is  celebrated  for  its  frescoes. 


The  cupola,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Rome,  was  painted  by  Lanfranco, 
and  is  one  of  nis  most  successful 
works.  He  devoted  4  years  to  its 
execution,  after  a  long  study  of  Cor- 
reggio's  cupola  at  Parma.  The  glory 
which  he  painted  on  the  centre  of 
the  lantern  was  considered  to  form  an 
epoch  in  art.  At  the  4  angles  are  the 
Evangelists  hy Bomenichino  ;  the  subject 
on  the  vault  of  the  tribune  above 
the  cornice  are  also  by  Domenichino ; 
the  finest  portions  being  the  Flagella- 
tion of  St.  Andrew  on  1.,  his  being  led  to 
the  cross  on  rt.,  and  his  glorification,  in 
the  semicircular  space  above.  The 
latter  is  most  remarkable  for  its 
clear  and  powerful  colouring.  Of  (he 
evangelists,  the  St.  John  is  an  admi- 
rable figure,  powerfully  coloured  and 
beautiful  in  expression.  Amidst  the 
outcry  against  these  frescoes,  Domeni- 
chino is  said  to  have  visited  them  some 
time  after  their  execution,  and  to  have 
said,  "Non  mi  pare  d'esser  tanto 
cattivo."  Lanzi,  speaking  of  the 
evangelists,  says  that,  "  after  a  hun- 
dred similar  performances,  they  are 
still  looked  up  to  as  models  of  art." 
On  the  walls  of  the  choir  are  3  large 
frescoes  representing  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Andrew,  by  H  Calabrese,  In  the 
Strozzi  chapel,  the  2nd  on  the  rt., 
erected  from  the  designs  of  if.  Angelo, 
is  a  bronze  Pieta,  copied  from  that  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  of  the  Elias  and  Rachel 
which  stand  beside  the  Moses  at  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli.  In  the  rt.  transept  is 
a  picture  of  S.  Andrea  di  Avellino,  by 
Lanfranco,  On  each  side  of  the  nave 
are  the  fine  sepulchral  monuments  of 
Pius  II.  and  Pius  III.,  hy  Paolo  Romano 
and  Pasquino  of  Montepulciano ;  they 
formerly  stood  in  the  old  basilica  of 
St.  Peter's,  from  which  they  were  re- 
moved on  its  being  pulled  down.  The 
St.  Sebastian  in  the  3rd  chapel  on  1. 
is  by  Giovanni  de*  Vecchi,  In  the 
Rucellai  chapel,  the  2nd  on  the  1., 
is  the  tomb  of  Giovanpi  della  Casa, 
the  learned  archbishop  of  Benevento, 
who  died  in  1556.  He  was  the  bio- 
grapher of  Cardinals  Bft\SLb<i  ^xvd.  O^^- 
taT\ii\,  Wi^  Wvft^wJCsvot  ^^  S^s^fc<c^'^7w^fc^^ 
or  Art  oilAVvEi^.ViiVV^^^^^^;^^^^'^^ 
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dinal  Gozzadino,  nephew  of  Gregory 
XV.  The  Barberini  chapel,  Ist  on 
1.,  contains  an  Assumption  bv  Domenico 
Passignani ;  and  4  statues,  oi  which  S. 
Martha  is  by  Francesco  Mochi,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  by  Buonvicino,  the  Bap- 
tist by  Pietro  Bernini,  and  the  Magdalen 
by  Cristoforo  Santi,  The  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany  is  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  here,  and  sermons  in  different 
languages  preached  during  its  Octave. 
This  ch.  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  Curia  of  Pompey,  and  very 
near  to  where  Caesar  fell.  Close  by  is 
the  Palazzo  Yalle,  belonging  to  a  family 
that  has  given  its  name  to  the  adjoin- 
iue  quarter,  the  paternal  house  of  Pietro 
della  Valle,  the  celebrated  traveller  in 
the  14th  century. 

8,  Andrea  dei  Scozzesi,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  Piazza  Barberini  to 
the  Quirinal,  is  chiefly  interesting  to 
our  northern  fellow-countrymen  from 
being  the  last  resting-place  of  many 
Scottish  families  who  died  at  Rome; 
it  dates  from  1649,  when  it  was  erected 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Huntley  and 
dount  Leslie.  The  large  pictureof  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  over  the 
high  altar,  is  by  Gavin  Hamilton ;  the 
2  oblong  ones,  of  different  saints,  by 
Jamieson,  a  Scottish  artist,  the  fellow 
pupil  of  Vandyke,  and  in  the  style  of 
the  latter.  This  ch.  is  annexed  to  a 
College  for  the  Education  of  Roman 
Catholic  Priests  natives  of  Scotland,  of 
whom  there  are  now  12  on  the  establish- 
ment. 

S,  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  close  to  the  por- 
tico of  Octavia,  supposed  to  occupy 
a  part  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno,  noticed  under  the  head  of  Anti- 
<^uities  in  our  description  of  that  por- 
tico ;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  from 
its  connexion  with  the  history  of  Cola 
dl  Rienzo.  It  was  upon  the  walls  of 
this  ch.  that  he  exhibited  the  alle- 
gorical picture  of  Rome,  which  first 
roused  the  people  against  the  nobles. 
It  was  here  also  that  he  assembled  the 
citizens  by  sound  of  trumpet  to  meet 
at  midnight  on  the  20th  May,  1347,  in 
order  to  establish  the  "  good  estate." 
After  passing  the  night  in  religious 
obserrances.  Cola  marched  out  or  the 
^A  in  armour,  but  with  Ms  head  un- 


covered, attended  by  the  papal  vicar 
and  numerous  followers  bearing  alle- 
gorical standards  of  Peace,  Liberty, 
and  Justice.  He  proceeded  in  this 
way  to  the  Capitol,  and  there,  standing 
ben>re  the  lion  of  basalt,  called  on  tibe 
people  to  ratify  the  articles  of  the 
Good  Estate.  This  memorable  scene 
terminated  by  the  elevation  of  Cola  to 
power  as  the  Tribune  and  Liberator 
of  Rome.  The  Jews,  whose  Ghetto 
is  close  by,  are  compelled  to  pay  an 
annual  tax  to  this  ch.,  as  well  as  to 
the  neighbouring  Casa  dei  Neofid,  or 
House  of  the  Converts  to  Christianity, 
from  amongst  their  co-religionists. 

S,  Antonio  Abate,  near  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  supposed  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Diana;  the  only 
part  remaining  of  the  edifice  rebuilt 
in  1481  is  the  handsome  Lombard  porch 
which  led  formerly  into  the  Hospital, 
and  now  forms  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  ch.  In  the  chapel  of  the  saint,  on 
the  rt  on  entering,  are  two  curious 
specimens  of  coloured  mosaic  repre** 
senting  timers  tearing  young  bulls. 
The  walls  m  the  interior,  which  was 
restored  in  the  last  century,  are  covered 
with  frescoes  representing  scenes  in 
the  life  of  the  saint,  painted  by  Gto- 
vanni  della  Marca,  in  most  of  which 
the  Devil  plays  a  conspicuous  part ; 
those  of  the  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  the 
patron  saint  are  by  Pomarancio.  On  the 
feast  of  St.  Anthony  (January  17th) 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  follow- 
ing week  the  ch.  is  much  resorted 
to  by  the  peasantry  to  have  their 
domestic  animals  blessed  and  sprinkled 
with  holy  water.  On  the  24th,  or 
octave,  all  the  postmasters  about  Rome 
send  their  horses  moimted  by  their 
postilions  in  their  smartest  liveries  for 
the  same  purpose.  Those  of  the  pope, 
of  the  Church  dignitaries,  and  Roman 
princes,  are  brought  between  12  and 
1  o'clock,  decorated  in  their  richest 
trappings.  The  ceremony  was  for- 
merly an  interesting  one,  and  enabled 
the  visitor  to  see  the  finest  studs  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  but  of  late  years 
the  great  families  have  ceased  to  send 
their  horses  to  be  blessed. 

8an€  Antonio  dei  Portoguesx,  Ti^'ox  ^«ii 
Via  de\\a  Sctoia.,  X\ie  uaAAoiisX  Oa.  Q.i  nJkv^ 
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Portuguese,  is  a  liandsome  edifice  in- 
ternally,  of  the  1 7th  century,  its  walls 
being  richly  decorated  with  yarious 
kinds  of  coloured  marbles  and  Sicilian 
jasper;  none  of  the  paintings  are  of 
any  great  merit ;  it  contains  numerous 
tombs  of  Portuguese  who  have  died  at 
Home. 

*V.  ApoUinare^  in  the  square  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
converted  into  a  Christian  ch.  by  St. 
Silvester.  The  present  edifice  dates 
from  the  time  of  Benedict  XIV.,  and 
consists  of  a  large  vestibule,  and  an 
undivided  nave;  the  choir  and  high 
altar  were  erected  by  the  architect 
Fuga  at  his  own  expense.  In  the 
vestibule  at  the  altar  on  the  1.  is  a 
painting  of  the  Umbrian  school  of  the 
16th  century,  representing  the  Madonna 
with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Ferugino,  The  adjoining 
extensive  conyent,  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Jesuits,  is  now  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary  of  the  diocese  of  Rome. 
This  ch.  is  celebrated  for  its  collection 
of  sacred  relics. 

SS.  Apostoli,  in  the  piazza  of  the  same 
name  behind  the  Corso,  founded  by 
Pelagius  I.  in  the  6th  century,  rebuilt 
by  Martin  V.  about  1420 ;  it  is  known 
amongst  early  writers  as  the  Basilica 
Constantiniaua.  The  tribune  was  added 
by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  the  portico  by 
Julius  II.  when  Cardinal  della  Rovere. 
The  interior  was  restored  by  Francesco 
Fontana.  Under  the  portico  in  front  of 
the  church  is  an  antique  bas-relief  of  an 
eagle  standing  in  a  crown  of  oak  leaves, 
much  admired  as  a  specimen  of  ancient 
decorative  art.  Opposite  is  the  simple 
monument  erected  by  Canova  to  his 
early  friend  and  countryman  Volpato, 
the  celebrated  engraver:  it  repre- 
sents in  bas-relief  a  figure  of  Friend- 
ship weeping  before  the  bust  of  the 
deceased.  The  interior  of  the  ch.  is 
remarkable  for  another  fine  work  of 
Canova,  the  monument  to  Clement 
XIV.,  placed  over  the  door  in  the 
1.  aisle  which  leads  into  the  sacristy. 
By  the  inscription  on  that  to  Volpato 
we' are  told  that  the  monument  was 
executed    by   Canova   in    his    25th 
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year,  and  we  may  therefore  regard 
It  as  one  of  the  first  successful  efibrts 
of  the  new  school  of  sculpture.  It 
consists  of  a  sitting  statue  of  the 
Pope,  and  2  figures  representing  Tem- 
perance and  Meekness,  and  was  raised 
to  his  patron  at  the  expense  of  Carlo 
Giorgi,  who  had  received  many  fa- 
vours from  Clement  XIV.,  and  who 
commissioned  his  friend  Volpato  to 
employ  Canova.  The  remains  of  the 
pontiff  are  in  the  cloisters.  A  Latin 
inscription,  placed  on  one  of  the 
pilasters  in  the  rt.  aisle,  marks  the 
spot  where  the  pnecordia  of  Maria  Cle- 
mentina, wife  of  the  first  Pretender,  are 
deposited :  her  monument  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  in  St.  Peter's.  The  paint- 
ings in  this  ch.  are  not  remarkable :  the 
picture  over  the  high  altar,  represent- 
ing the  Martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
Philip  and  James,  to  whom  this  church 
was  originally  dedicated,  and  whose 
remains  are  beneath  the  high  altar, 
is  by  Domenioo  Muratori:  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  altarpieces  in  Rome ;  and 
is  painted  on  the  wall.  The  Triumph 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  on  the  vault 
over  the  nave  is  by  Baciccio,  The  St. 
Anthony,  in  the  cha|pel  of  that  saint, 
by  Benedetto  Zuti,  is  mentioned  by 
I^nzi  as  one  of  his  most  esteemed 
works.  A  highly-decorated  chapel,  2nd 
on  rt.,  dedicated  to  the  Vir^n  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  with  a  large 
modem  painting  by  Coghetti,  has  been 
erected  at  an  expense  of  20,000  scudi, 
bequeathed  by  a  banker  named  Chia- 
veri.  In  the  choir  is  a  good  sepul- 
chral monument  of  the  15th  century, 
raised  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  his  kinsman 
Pietro  Riario;  and  opposite  to  it 
those  of  Garundo  Anseduno  in  the 
same  style,  and  of  Cardinal  Raphael 
Riario,  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo.  The  festival  of  St.  Bonaven- 
tura  is  celebrated  in  this  ch.  on  the 
1 4th  July,  in  the  presence  of  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals.  The  adjoining  con- 
vent is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Order 
of  the  Black  Friars,  or  Minor  Conven- 
tuals, of  which  Sixtus  IV.  and  Cle- 
ment XIV.  were  members  t^  in  it 
were  ^t\\,\aii  \>afe   «s,^<^t8iNs^  \^\.\!ec^ 
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ters  of  the  convent  are  several  monu- 
ments, removed  for  the  most  part  from 
the  older  church,  amongst  which  are 
worthy  of  notice  two  to  the  memory 
of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  the  eminent 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  con- 
tributed BO  much  to  the  introduction  of 
Greek  literature  into  Western  Europe 
since  the  revival :  born  at  Trebizond, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  Roman 
church,  and  became  bishop  of  Tus- 
culum  in  1466 ;  he  raised,  during  his 
lifetime,  one  of  these  memorials,  with 
a  Greek  and  Liatin  inscription  from  his 
own  pen ;  the  other  was  placed  in  the 
church,  after  his  death  at  Ravenna,  in 
1472,  by  the  monks,  when  his  remains 
were  brought  here  ;  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  very  characteristic  portrait  of 
the  deceased  in  relief.  The  cenotaph 
to  Michel  Angelo,  who  died  in  this 
parish,  and  who  was  buried  here  be- 
fore his  remains  were  removed  to 
Florence,  has  upon  it  a  recumbent 
figure  of  the  old  man,  with  his  very 
striking  likeness;  it  is  without  any 
inscription.  In  a  recess,  formerly 
the  door  leading  from  the  cloister 
into  the  ch.,  has  oeen  recently  placed 
a  memorial  over  the  grave  of  Clement 
XIV.,  whose  remains  were  removed 
here  from  St.  Peter's  in  1802.  On  the 
side  wall  is  one  of  the  memorials 
to  Bessarion,  surmounted  by  bis 
bust  in  relief;  in  the  centre  of 
the  outer  cloister  is  a  large  ancient 
marble  vase,  supposed  to  be  the  (7an- 
tharuSf  or  vessel  used  for  ablutions, 
which  stood  in  the  atrium  of  the  primi- 
tive basilica.  Attached  to  the  convent 
is  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  founded 
by  Sixtus  IV. 

Ara  Cceli:  see  Santa  Maria  diAraccelif 
near  the  Capitol. 

^8ta,  Balbina,  a  very  ancient  ch.  on  the 
Aventine.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica, 
with  3  wheel  windows  in  the  firont ;  the 
interior  has  been  entirely  modernized, 
the  only  objects  worthy  of  notice  being 
the  tomb  of  Stefano  Sordi,  by  one  of 
the  ,Cosimati8,  adorned  with  mosaics 
and  having  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
deceased.  The  bas-relief  on  the  oppo- 
site  Me  of  the  ch.  was  brought  irom 
An  altar  created  by  Oirdinal  Harbo  in 
^e  old  baMiliM  of  St  Peter's.     The 


convent  of  Sta.  Balbina,  which  is  sur^ 
rounded  by  mediaeval  walls,  with  a 
tower  of  the  same  period,  when  it 
served  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Roman 
barons,  has  been  lately  converted  into  a 
penitentiary  for  young  criminals.  The 
ch.  is  seldom  open  (on  the  2nd  Tuesday 
in  Lent,  and  on  March  31,  the  saint's 
anniversary);  its  principal  interest 
is  in  its  situation,  commanding  fine 
views  over  the  Cselian,  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  Aventine,  the  rains 
on  the  Palatine,  and  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla. 

^  S,  Bartolommeo  in  laola,  in  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Jupiter,  or,  as  some  antiquaries  will 
have  It,  on  that  of  ^sculapius.  The 
present  ch.,  as  we  read  on  an  inscription 
in  hexameters  over  the  central  door, 
was  erected  in  1113  by  Paschal  II.,  to 
receive  the  bodies  of  certain  martjrrs ; 
and  was  successively  restored  by  Ge- 
lasius  II.  and  Alexander  III.,  and 
was  nearly  ruined  during  the  Mghtful 
inundation  of  1557.  It  acquir^  its 
present  form  in  the  reign  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  from  the  designs  of.Marttno 
Longhi.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave 
and  2  aisles,  separated  by  14  ancient 
granite  columns  with  composite  capitals. 
The  urn  under  the  high  altar  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  red  porphyry,  containing 
the  relics  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  other 
saints ;  before  it  is  a  puteal  or  mouthpiece 
of  a  well,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  1 2th 
century.  The  paintings  in  the  differ- 
ent chapels  are  chiefly  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  none  of  them  are  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice.  In  the  garden  of  the 
adjoining  Franciscan  convent  may  be 
seen  remains  of  the  substructions  which 
surrounded  the  island,  giving  to  it  the 
form  of  a  ship,  as  stated  in  our  chapter 
on  the  Antiquities  (p.  32). 

S,  Bernardo,  in  the  Piazza  de'  Ter- 
mini, a  circular  building  of  consider- 
able interest  as  one  of  the  halls 
which  stood  at  the  angles  of  the 
outer  circuit  of  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. It  has  been  preserved  entire 
by  the  pious  care  of  Caterina  Sforza, 
countess  of  9knta  Flora,  who  in  1598 
converted  it  into  a  ch.  dedicated  to  St. 
Bernard,  andi^«eii\.(^\\\A^<&^ve.\«c- 
cian  monaatftty  "wVAOa.  iti^  in^isi^j^ 
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and  endowed.  The  ch.  has  been 
lately  restored ;  and  the  rents  which 
menaced  ruin  to  the  beautiful  roof,  with 
its  sunk  square  panels,  repaired.  There 
are  several  inscriptions  to  members  of 
the  Sforza  family  mterred  here  ;  and  the 
slab  tomb  of  Cardinal  Passionei,  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  A 
good  monument  to  the  sculptor  Finelli, 
who  died  in  1853,  by  Riualdi,  has  been 
lately  placed  in  this  ch. 

S,  Bibiana,  not  far  from  the  Porta  di 
San  Lorenzo,  founded  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury on  the  site  of  the  house  of  the 
saint,  near  the  Licinian  Palace,  and 
entirely  remodelled  by  Urban  VIII. 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  who  added 
the  fagade.  The  8  columns,  6  of  granite 
and  2  of  marble,  the  latter  with  spiral 
flutings  and  Corinthian  capitals,  sepa- 
rating the  naye  from  the  aisles,  are 
antique.  On  the  walls  of  the  nave 
are  10  frescoes  of  events  in  the  life 
of  the  saint ;  those  on  the  rt.  are  by 
Agostino  Ciampelii;  the  opposite  ones 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  The  statue  of  S. 
Bibiana  at  the  high  altar  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Ber- 
nim\  It  is  graceful  in  style,  and  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  fantastic  taste  which 
characterises  his  later  works.  Beneath 
the  altar  is  a  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  Oriental  alalmster  17  feet  in  cir- 
cumference; it  contains  the  remains 
of  Bibiana  and  of  2  other  saints.  Near 
the  door,  enclosed  in  an  iron  cage,  is 
the  stump  of  a  column,  to  which  Sta. 
Bibiana  is  said  to  have  been  tied  when 
she  suffered  martyrdom.  This  ch.  is 
rarely  open,  except  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  patron  (Dec.  2nd,  the  St. 
Swithin's  day  of  the  Romans,  who 
have  a  saying,  that  if  it  rains  on  that 
day  it  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the 
next  forty)  and  on  the  4th  Friday  in 
Lent. 

The  Cappuocinit  or  S.  Maria  delta  Con- 
cezione,  in  the  Piazza  Barberini,  built 
by  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  a 
member  of  the  Capuchin  order,  brother 
of  Urban  VIII.  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  picture  of  the  Archangel  Mi* 
chael  by  Outdo  (in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.),  classed  b^  Lanzi  among 
his  best  works  in  bis  softer  man- 
ner.    Forsyth  calls  it  the  Catholic 
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Apollo.  "  Like  the  Belvedere  god," 
he  says,  '*  the  archangel  breathes  that 
dignified  vengeance  which  animates 
without  distorting;  while  the  very 
devil  derives  importance  from  his 
august  adversary,  and  escapes  tibe 
laugh  which  his  figure  usually  pro- 
vokes." The  Lucifer  is  said  to  be  a 
likeness  of  Cardinal  Pamfili,  after- 
wards Innocent  X.,  who  had  dis- 
pleased Guido  by  his  criticisms.  The 
common  story  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
portrait  of  Urban  VIII. ;  but  the 
fact  that  the  picture  was  painted  for 
Cardinal  Barberini,  the  pope's  bro- 
ther, must  throw  discredit  on  the 
statement,  even  if  it  were  not  esta- 
blished that  the  satire  was  directed 
against  his  predecessor.  Innocent  X. 
In  the  same  chapel  is  a  fine  picture,  by 
Qherardo  della  Notte,  of  Christ  tempted 
and  crowned  with  thorns,  &c.  Cardinal 
Barberini  is  buried  in  the  ch.  before 
the  high  altar-;  his  grave  is  marked  by 
the  simple  inscription  on  the  pave- 
ment, Hie  jacet  pulviSf  ciniSj  et  nihil.  On 
the  wall  above  tibe  entrance  door  is  the 
cartoon  by  Francesco  Beretta,  represent- 
ing St.  Peter  walking  on  the  waters, 
used  in  restoring  the  Navicella 
which  Giotto  executed  in  mosaic,  now 
under  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's.  In 
the  chapel  opposite  to  Guido's  Arch- 
angel is  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
one  of  the  best  works  of  Pietro  da  Cor' 
tona,  **  Whoever,'*  says  Lanzi,  "  would 
know  to  what  lengths  he  carried  his 
style  in  his  altarpiece  should  examine 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Ca- 
puchin ch.  at  Rome,  which,  though 
placed  opposite  to  the  St.  Michael  of 
Guido,  nevertheless  fails  not  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  such  professors  as 
are  willing  to  admit  various  styles  of 
beauty  in  art."  The  Ecstasy  of  St. 
Francis,  by  BomenichinOf  in  the  third 
chapel  on  the  rt.,  was  painted  gratui- 
tously for  the  ch.  A  fresco  by  Dome* 
nichinOf  formerly  in  the  convent,  repre- 
senting the  deatii  of  St.  Francis,  has  been 
recently  placed  here.  The  Dead  Chfist 
in  the  3rd  chapel  on  1.  is  by  his  pupil, 
Andrea  Camassei,  On  the  1,-hand  side 
of  tYie  Yi\^  aV\ac  v&  ^-^  Vso&i  o.^  ^tvs^ssr. 
Alexander  ^\i\fe€teA,^'2Kv^^^^^^^^, 
King  oi  Yo\Knd\  V^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^' 
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Rome* 


In  1714.  Under  the  ch.  are  4  low 
Vaulted  chambers,  entered  from  the  con- 
vent, which  constitute  the  cemetery  of 
the  friars.  The  earth  was  originally 
brought  from  Jerusalem.  The  walls  are 
coyered  with  bones  and  skulls,  fantas- 
tically arranged ;  several  skeletons  are 
standing  erect  in  the  robes  of  the  order. 
•Whenever  one  of  the  friars  dies,  he  is 
buried  in  the  oldest  grave,  from  which 
the  bones  of  the  last  occupant  are 
removed  to  this  genera,l  ossuarium. 
The  adjoining  convent  is  the  head- 
quarters of  me  Capuchin  Friars,  so 
widely  distributed  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  world,  and  the  residence  of 
the  General  of  the  Order.  Annexed  to 
it  is  a  large  garden,  which  adjoins  those 
of  the  Villa  Ludovisi. 

S,  Carlo  a  Catinari^  so  called  from 
the  manufacturers  of  catini  or  dishes 
and  earthenware  in  general,  who  lived 
in  the  vicinity.  The  ch.  was  built  in 
1612,  from  the  designs  of  Rosati  and 
Soria.  The  cupola  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  proportion  to  its  diameter  in  Rome, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  4  frescoes 
on  the  spandrils  of  the  cupola,  by 
Domenichino,  representing  the  Cardinal 
Virtues,  Prudence,  Justice,  Temper- 
ance, and  Fortitude.  In  the  choir, 
opening  out  of  the  sacristy,  is  a  fine 
half-figure  of  S.  Carlo,  in  fresco,  by 
GuidOf  formerly  on  the  faQade  of  the 
ch.  Over  the  high  altar  is  the  large 
picture  representing  the  Procession  of 
S.  Carlo  bearing  the  Sudario  during  the 
Plague  at  Milan,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
The  vault  above  is  painted  by  Lan- 
franco.  The  death  of  St.  Anna,  in  the 
second  chapel  on  the  1.,  is  the  master- 
piece of  Andrea  Sacchi,  The  Annun- 
ciation, in  the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.,  is 
by  Lanfranco,  This  ch.  has  just  under- 
^ne  extensive  repairs. 

S,  Carlo  in  the  Corso,  the  national  ch. 
of  the  Lombards,  with  a  heavy,  ill- 
portioned  front.  The  interior  is  from 
the  designs  of  Martino  Lunghi  (1614), 
completed  by  Pietro  da  Cortona:  it 
consists  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles  di- 
vi&d  by  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  is 
handsome.  At  the  high  altar  is  the 
larjg'e  picture  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 

Jo   glory,   with  St,  Ambrose   and  S. 

Sebastian,  considered  to  he  one  of  the 


best  works  of  Carlo  Maratta,  The  rich 
chapel  of  the  rt.  transept  has  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  Assumption,  by  the  same 
painter,  now  in  the  Cibo  chapel  at  S. 
Maria  del  Popolo ;  the  statue  of  David, 
by  Pietro  Pacilli;  and  that  of  Judith,  by 
Lebrun,  The  painting  of  St.  Barnabas 
in  the  next  chapel  is  by  Francesco  Mola, 
On  the  floor  of  the  nave  and  near  the 
pulpit  is  the  slab  tomb  of  count  Ales- 
sandro  Verri,  the  author  of  the 
*  Notti  Romane,'  who  died  at  Rome 
in  1816.  The  festival  of  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  on  the  4th  November,  is 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  here,  high 
mass  being  performed  at  10  a.m.  by  a 
cardinal  priest,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  and  the  sacred  college. 
4I  S,  Caterina  dei  Funari^  near  the  Pa- 
lazzo Mattei,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Flamiiiian  Circus. 
The  front,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Card.  Cesi,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  18th  centy.  There 
is  little  worthy  of  notice  in  the  interior. 
The  name  of  Funari  given  to  this  ch.  is 
derived  from  its  being  built  on  the 
rope- walk,  into  which  a  part  of  the 
Flaminian  Circus  had  been  converted. 
S,  Caterina  di  Siena,  on  the  ascent 
from  the  Piazza  Trajano  to  the  Quiri- 
nal.  A  very  handsome  ch.,  decorated 
with  coloured  marbles,  gilding,  and 
stuccoes.  It  is  attached  to  an  ex- 
tensive convent  of  Dominican  nuns. 
The  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  St. 
Catherine  is  celebrated  here  on  Feb.  3, 
when  amongst  other  relicks  one  of  her 
shoulder  bones  is  exhibited. 
^  S,  Cecilia,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Trastevere,  near  the  Quay  of  la  Ripa 
Grande,  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  patron  saint.  Its  foundation  dates 
from  230,  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  I. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Paschal  I.,  in  the 
form  of  one  of  the  smaller  basilicas, 
in  821,  and  entirely  restored  and  re- 
duced to  its  present  form  by  Card.  Sfron- 
dati  in  1599,  and  subsequently  redeco- 
rated by  Card.  Doria,  as  we  now  see  it, 
in  1725,  when  the  ranges  of  columns 
which  formed  the  nave  of  the  original  ch. 
were  built  round  and  converted  into  the 
present  heavy  pilasters  to  support  the 
roof ;  and  the  gaWer^,  V\\)d.  \\s  Tn».T\Aft 
colaimis,enc\o&e^  so«&\ioioTm^^^e^\ft^ 
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cells,  where  the  nuns  can  assist  at  the 
ceremonies  of  the  ch.  without  being  seen 
from  below.     In  the  fore  court  is  an 
antique  marble  vase  or  CAntharus,  which 
stood  in  the  quadriporticus  of  the  primi- 
tive basilica.    The  portico  which  pre- 
cedes the  ch.  has  on  the  frieze  some  early 
arabesques  in  mosaic,  with  portraits  of 
saints,  supposed  to  date  from  the  9th  cen- 
tury.   On  each  side  of  the  cross  which 
forms  the  centre  are  rude  likenesses  of 
St.  Cecilia.   Entering  the  ch.,  and  on 
the  rt  of  the  .door,  is   the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Adam,  of  Hertford,  who  was 
administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don (ob.  1398)  and  titular  cardinal  of 
this  ch.    This  prelate,  a  very  learned 
man,   took  part  in  the  opposition  to 
Urban  VI.,  and,  having  been  arrested, 
with  five  other  cardinals,  at   Lucera, 
was  carried  by  that  vindictive  pope 
to  Genoa:  he  alone  was  saved  by  the 
interference  of  the  English  crown,  the 
others  being  barbarously,  put  to  death 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Pre, 
where  their  remains  were  discovered  a 
few  years  ago.   On  the  sarcophagus  are 
the  arms  of  England,  at  that  time  3 
leopards  and  fleurs-de-lis  quartered.  On 
the  1.  of  the  entrance  is  the  handsome  urn 
ofCardinalFortiguerra(ob.  1473),  who 
played  an  active  part  in  the  contests  of 
Pius  II.  and  Paul  II.  with  the  Malatestas 
in  the  Romagna,  the  Savellis,  and  the 
Counts  of  Anguillara,  in  the  15th  cent. 
The  body  of  St.  Cecilia,  which  lay 
originally    in    the    catacombs    of   St. 
Calisto,  from  which  it  was  removed  by 
Paschal  I.  to  this  ch.,  is  deposited  in 
the    confessional    beneath    the    high 
altar ;  the  silver  urn  in  which  it  had 
been  placed  disappeared  during  the 
first    French    occupation.      The    re- 
cumbent   statue    of    St.  Cecilia,    by 
Stefano  Mademo,  is   one  of  the  most 
expressive   and    beautiful   specimens 
of  sculpture  which  the  17th  century 
has  produced.    It  represents  the  body 
of  the    saint    in    her   grave-clothes, 
in   the   position   in  which  it   is   de- 
scribed to  have  been  found  when  her 
tomb  was  opened.    At  the  extremity  of 
the  rt.  aisle,  and  near  a  chapel  with  a 

cinquecento  bas-relief  of   the  Virgin 

and  ChDd,  is  a  painting  of  St.  Cecilia 

^ppeanng  to  Paschal  L,  to  make  known 

[Home.] 


where  her  remains  lay  in  the  catacombs^ 
where  they  had  been  deposited  by  S. 
Urbanus  :  it  stood  under  the  outer  por- 
tico in  former  times,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  as  old  as  the  9th  cent.    The  tribune, 
the  least  altered  part  of  tlie  original  ch., 
contains  an  ancient  episcopal  seat  and 
some    curious    mosaics    which    date 
from  the  ch.  as  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pas- 
chal I.  in   the    9th  century.     Those 
on  the  vault   represent   Our  Saviour 
holding  a  scroll  in  one  hand,  and  giving 
his  benediction  with  the  other,  having 
St.  Paul,  St.  Cecilia,  and  St.  Paschal  on 
one  side,  and  St.  Peter,  St.  Valerian, 
and  St.  Agnes,  and  below  a  lamb  and 
1 2    sheep  on   either  side.    Over  the 
head  of  the  Saviour  is  a  handsome 
hand  in  a  wreath,  and  on  the  arch  the 
monogram  of  Paschal  II.    The  high- 
altar,  placed  on  a  raised  presbytery  over 
the  confessional,  is  beneath  a  very  hand- 
some Gothic  canopy  in  white  marble, 
supported  by  4  columns  of  the  beautiful 
nero-bianco    marble.     The    paintings 
on  the  roof  of  the  nave  are  by  Seh, 
Conca,     From  the  extremity  of  the 
rt.    aisle,  near  the  entrance,  a  pass- 
age leadjs  to  the  chapel  of  Santa  Ce- 
cilia, erected  in  a  part  of  the  house  in 
which  she  lived,  and  which  appears, 
from  the  traces  of  a  furnace  and  leaden 
pipes,    to  have  been  connected   with 
a  bath-room.    The  martyrdom  of  the 
saint  over  the  altar  here  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Guido ;  the  landscapes  are 
by  Paul  Brill,  but  a  ^ood  deal  injured 
by  damp.    The  adjoining  monastery, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Home,  is  inhabited 
by  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 
The  ch.  of  St.  Cecilia,  except  on  feast- 
days,  is  closed  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
forenoon.    The  feast  of  the  saint  (Dec. 
22)  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
fine  music;  and  on  the  2nd  Wednesday 
in    Lent   the    numerous    relics    pos- 
sessed by  the  nuns  are  exposed,  with 
a    grana    display    of  mediseval    reli- 
quiaries  and  plate.    The  outside  of  the 
apse,  and  a  portion  of  the  nave  towards 
the  Via  di  S.  Maria  in  Orto,  preserves 
unaltered  the  style  of  the  9th  century. 
The  catacombs  of  San  CalUsto,  on  the 
Via  ApmSk,  ^Yictt  VJj\^  t^bv^xos*  <2Jl  ^^* 
.  Cecilia  ^etft  ««%\.\B:\i\,  v^>:\^^^^^'^^^ 
I  Dec.  !i2»  andL  mwOcL  \«6«rt\A^  n»* 
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Sm  Cetarro,  called  n  Pahlh,  froio 
its  rkinin  lo  what  was  the  palace  uiil. 
bathi  of  Caracalla,  a  cb.  on  the  n.  ol; 
tbe  Via  Appia,  a  tbon  way  befun- 
reaching  the  Pona  St.  Sebastiano.  It 
Juu  mach  the  form  of  iti  neighbonr  J^'. 
JW»  td  Acltilko  I'p.  177;.  It  U  priDci- 
pally  remarkable  for  its  raited  presbj. 
tery.  Behiod  tbe  bigb  allar  stands  bd 
ancient  episcopal  chair,  omameDte^ 
wilb  elegaot  momict:  its  marble  pulpit 
tlands  oo  torse  columoa  dccoraied 
with  mosaic*  aad  beads  of  tpbiaies, 
sheep,  &c..  in  relief.  The  more  modem 
mosaic  of  Ibe  Iribone  is  from  designs 
bj  Car,  Arpiao. 

Ban  CleBttnte,  in  the  vallej  between 
the  CEelian  and  Ewgnilioe  hills,  Bad  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Colisenm  to  the 
iMxraa.  Tha  ch.,  loag  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  on- 
altered  of  the  early  Christian  ediSces 
of  Rome,  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its 
interest  &om  tbe  recent  discover;  of  a 
still  more  ancient  one  beneath,  and  to 
which  the  history  hitherto  atiribated  to 
tbe  modem  in  many  pans  applies :  etill 
the  present  cb.  offers  much  worthy  oi 
notice  in  its  architectural  imitation  of 
the  one  that  preceded  it,  and  the 
works  of  art  which  il  conlaioa.  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  traditions  of  the  Chureb, 
Clement,  tbe  third  Bishop  of  Rome,  the 
felloir-lBbourer_  of   St.    Paul,   and   a 

indeed  ( 

Olemeni.an  Imperial  Chi 
erected  an  oratory  in  his  own  nouse 
on  the  Esquilincj  this  was  probably 
enlarged  from  (ime  to  time  after  the 
Peace  of  the  Chnrch,"  until  it  was 
replaced  by  a  basilica  of  considerable 
magnitude,  possibly  that  which  has 
been  laid  open  by  the  recent  exca- 
Tationg ;  it  was  in  this  thai  Gregory 
the  Great  must  hare  read  his  33nd 
and  3Stb  homilies  as  we  are  told,  as  it 
was  to  it  that  St.  Jerome  must  have 
referred  in  hia  writings.  This  ancient 
ch„  however,  had  been  long  forgotten, 
until,  in  ISSB,  some  repairs  having 
*  Wr!l*n  on  Chtiich  HUtoir  dolgiuitB  undu 
tbli  Dims  tb«  ptrlud  ■Cur  Conslimtliw'i  cuii- 
rmlon.  when  reWglaai  ppiMcnlfDn  sf*Ma.  «ni 
•bmUoa  openly  of  Cbxlttiaa  wonfalp  wu 


:ian  martyr. 


Sont. 

become  necessary  in  the  idjoining  con- 
Teut,  which  belongs  to  the  Irish  D«niu- 
nirsns,  its  leakiiis  and  intelligent  prior. 
Father  Mollooly,  ome  upon  ■  wall 
covered  with  very  ancient  paintings,  at 
a  level  of  neaHy  SO  ft.  below  the  modem 


SanClanenla.    (Dpper  Church.) 
L.  ICptiann  to    B.  Atrium,  and  b.   Qnadii- 

Knlciis,  c.  Enlnnre  u  uioaiatety.  C.  Nit«. 
CbolT.  1, 3.  Ambmi«d.  3.  Andent  marljle 
(onen.  1.  HMi  slUr.  £.  Pmbjlei?  and 
Trlbone.  fi.  fCblacopal  cijoh'.  fl.  7,  S,  S. 
CbspelB  ut  St.  Juhn,  at  the  Eosarr,  of  (ho 
Paaslgn  at  our  S«Tlonr,  and  of  8L  Itomlotrlt. 
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ch. ;  further  research  showed  that  this 
was  the  aisle  of  a  very  extensive  edifice, 
and  that  it  stood  on  massive  construc- 
tions of  a  Pagan  period,  some,  probably, 
of  the  early  times  of  the  Empire.  So 
interesting  was  the  discovery  consi- 
dered, that  researches  on  an  extensive 
scale  were  undertaken  under  the 
direction  of  the  prior  and  the  Com- 
mission of  Sacred  Archaeology,  which 
up  to  the  present  time  have  re- 
sulted in  the  clearing  out  of  both 
the  aisles  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  nave,  and  in  opening  out  the  line 
of  columns  which  divided  them,  and 
in  tracing  a  considerable  area  of  the 
Eoman  edifice,  upon  which  it  as  well 
as  the  more  modern  ch.  rested.  A  visit 
to  those  subterranean  discoveries  will 
greatly  interest  the  Christian  archaeolo- 
gist ;  they  can  be  easily  reached  by  a 
commodious  staircase  from  the  sacristy ; 
and  not  being  considered  as  within  the 
precincts  of  the  convent,  ladies  are  ad- 
mitted on  application  to  the  sacristan 
in  charge  of  the  modern  ch. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  pre- 
cision the  date  of  the  older  basilica,  or 
of  the  more  modern  one  which  stands 
upon  it :  all  that  is  mentioned  in  history 
as  regards  the  former  is,  that  it  was 
considerably  restored  in  the  8th  centy. 
(a.d.  772)  by  Adrian  I.;  and,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  it  was  probably  in 
it  that  John  VIII.,  or  Nicholas  I., 
erected  the  choir  about  880,  and 
which,  on  the  completion  of  the  pre- 
sent edifice,  was  removed  to  it.  It 
was  probably  destroyed  in  1084,  when 
Robert  Guiscard  burned  all  the  public 
edifices  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Capitol. 
With  respect  to  the  upper  ch.,  it  pro- 
bably does  not  date  from  beyond  the 
12th  cent.,  when  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  nearly  rebuilt  by  Paschal 
II.  (1099-1118),  although,  from  its 
containing  the  choir  with  the  supposed 
monogram  of  John  VIII.,  its  construc- 
tion had  been  attributed  to  that  pontiif, 
whereas  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  choir  formerly  stood  in  the  older 
ch.,  and  was  removed  here  when  the 
present  one  was  built.  The  oldest 
fixed  record  in  the  upper  ch.,  the 
mosaics  on  the  vault  of  the  tribune, 
■are  of  the  end  of  the  1 3th  centy. 


We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  different  parts  of  this  interesting 
foundation,  commencing  with  the  upper 
ch.  and  its  atrium. 

The  atrium  and  quadriporticus  are 
the  only  perfect  at  present  in  Rome, 
although  traces  of  similar  ones  are 
to  be  seen  adjoining  other  early 
churches :  ♦  it  is  62  ft.  by  50,  and  sur- 
rounded on  3  of  its  sides  by  granite 
columns  with  Ionic  capitals.  In  the 
pavement  are  numerous  fragments  of 
green  Ophite  porphyry,  derived  from 
some  Roman  edifice  in  the  vicinity  : 
the  Cantharus  or  vase  for  ablution 
before  entering  the  ch.  has  disappeared. 
The  entrance  to  this  atrium  is  by  a 
gate,  over  which  rises  a  Gothic  canopy  ; 
fianked  by  rude  Ionic  and  composite 
columns.  The  style  of  this  door  is 
barbarous,  and  the  jambs  formed  of 
marble  slabs  having  dissimilar  sculp- 
tured tracings  on  each  of  its  fragments, 
showing  that  they  were  derived  from  a 
much  more  ancient  Christian  edifice,aud 
very  carelessly  put  together.f  The  ch, 
consists  of  a  nave,  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  1 6  ancient  columns  of  diflferent 
materials  and  orders.  The  aisles  are  of 
unequal  width,  that  on  the  right  being 
the  narrowest  by  some  feet,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  side  wall  resting 
on  the  line  of  columns  of  the  subjacent 
ch.,  which  the  builders  of  the  modern 
one  selected  for  its  foundation.  In 
front  of  the  tiibune  and  high  altar,  but 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  is 
the  very  curious  choir,  enclosed  by  walls 
of  marble,  having  sculptured  on  them, 
in  addition  to  other  Christian  emblems, 
the  supposed  monogram  of  Pope  John 
VIII.,  who  reigned  from  872  to  882, 

*  S.  Cecilia,  SS.  Quattro  Ooronati.  In  these 
atria  the  poor  asked  for  alms  from  the  faithful, 
as  penitents  implored  their  prayers ;  here  those 
who  had  incnrred  penance,  exposed  to  wind  and 
rain,  and  hoice  called  Byemnantes,  were  obliged 
to  remain  until  they  were  permitted  to  return 
to  the  ch.,  the  quadri  portlci  were  also  used  as 
places  of  interment  before  it  was  allowed  within 
the  sacred  edifices. 

t  The  present  quadriporticus,  although  retain- 
ing probably  Its  original  plan  and  dimensions, 
was  originally  surrounded  by  pilasters,  as  we 
see  on  the  E.  side*,  l\vfe  wjkiv  ^xN^sa  ;^Vss^^ 
oolumtva  te  ot  ai  Taot^  Tf^«:iv\.  ^\ft.  ^^"^^  ^^ 

every  leasouioT  ««^^o*^^^'^'^;,!t^Sil>s3aW* 
it.  it  dales  itom  \iift  coTa\rwdewQao"5-^5s«.^rfi^^^ 

ch.  by  Pascal  11.  .g^  <^ 
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from  which  it  "was  concluded  that 
the  whole  edifice  in  which  it  stands 
dated  from  that  period ;  bat  from  the 
careless  manner  in  which  the  blocks 
are  adjusted  and  the  wall  on  which 
they  stand  run  up  in  so  rude  a 
manner,  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  the  whole  once  stood  in  the 
basilica  beneath,  from  which  it  was 
removed  when,  for  some  unexplained 
reason — for  history  is  entirely  silent,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  on  the  subject — 
the  latter  was  abandoned.  On  the  sides 
of  the  choir  are  the  Ambones*  or  pul- 
pits: from  that  on  the  1.  (1),  which  is 
ascended  to  by  a  double  stair,  with  a 
handsome  candelabrum  in  mosaic-work 
for  the  Paschal  candle,  the  Gospel 
was  read ;  whilst  from  the  opposite  one, 
with  reading-places  turned  towards  the 
tribune  and  the  nave,  the  Epistle  was 
read  and  the  papal  edicts  published. 
The  presbytery  is  separated  from  the 
choir  by  a  screen  of  handsomely  sculp- 
tured marble  panels,  evidently  of  the 
same  period  as  the  choir,  but  put  toge- 
ther in  a  still  more  careless  manner, 
evidently  intended  for  another  place.  In 
front  of  the  tribune  stands  the  high 
altar,  beneath  which  lie  the  remains  of 
Flavius  Clemens,  of  SS.  Clement  and 
Ignatius  of  Antioch.  In  the  centre 
of  the  presbytery  is  a  marble  episcopal 
seaty  having  engraved  on  it  the  name 
of  Anastasius,  who  was  titular  Car- 
dinal of  the  ch.  in  1 108.  The  wall  and 
vault  of  the  tribune  are  covered  with 
mosaics  of  two  periods — ^those  on  the 
wall  are  probably  contemporaneous 
with  the  reconstruction  of  tiie  ch.  by 
Paschal  II. ,  whilst  those  upon  the  vault 
appear,  from  an  inscription  now  placed 
over  the  Ciborium,  to  have  been 
executed  in  1297,  at  the  expense  of 
Cardinal  Tomassio,  a  nephew  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  I  the  latter  represent  our 
Saviour  on  the  Cross  surrounded  by 

*  Tbe  yiBitcHT  will  remark  how  these  amhones 
oocapy  different  sides  from  what  is  seen  in 
the  few  churches  of  Rome  where  such  monu- 
ments are  sttU  preserved.    Thus  In  the  diurches 
of  Sta.  Maria  In  Cosmedin  (p.  166),  and  San 
.  Loroizo  ftunri  le  Mura,  the  Gtospel  ambo,  with  its 
a4Jaoent  candelabrum,  is  on  the  rt.  hand  looldng 
towards  tiw  high  altar,  another  reason  for  sup- 
poeiag  bow  carelestly  the  choir  of  S.  Clemente 
'jMd  beea  §et  op  wbta  remofed  from,  tbe  duurdi 
DenetUb, 


I  handsome  arabesques,  interspersed  with 
small  figures — amongst  others,  of  the 
4  doctors  of  the  Church.  At  the  foot  of 
the  Cross  issue  the  4  rivers  of  Paradise, 
with  shepherds  and  their  flocks,  and 
birds,  especially  peacocks,  one  c^  the 
Christian  emblems  of  immortaUty. 
The  mosaics  on  the  wall,  or  face  of 
the  arch,  are  more  interesting  still. 
Above  is  the  Saviour,  having  on  either 
side  2  angels  and  the  emblems  of  the 
evangelists  Mark  and  Matthew,  those 
of  Luke  and  John  having  evidently 
been  destroyed  in  constructing  the 
more  recent  restorations  of  the  ch. 
Below  are  SS.  Peter  and  Clement,  with 
Jeremiah  on  one  side,  SS.  Peter,  Law- 
rence, and  Isaiah  on  the  other ;  and 
lower  down  still,  the  holy  cities  Beth* 
lehem  and  Jerusalem,  with  the  mystie 
lamb  and  sheep,  emblematical  of  our 
Lord  and  the  12  apostles.  The  hand- 
some hand,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
in  the  clouds,  is  probably  of  the 
same  period,  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
type  of  the  Almighty  power.  The 
fresco  paintings  on  the  walls  beneath 
have  been  attributed  to  Giocenale  da 
Orvieto,  or  da  CelanOf  who  lived  about 
A.D.  1400.  In  the  Chapel  of  the 
Sacrament,  on  the  rt  of  the  tribune^ 
the  statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
is  by  Simone,  the  brother  of  Dona- 
tello;  and  in  the  corresponding  one 
of  the  Rosary,  on  the  opposite  side,  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  by  Seb,  Conca, 
The  good  sepulchral  monument  of  Car- 
dinal Veneiro  (ob.  1479)  has  two  hand- 
some half-columns,  with  basket-work 
capitals  and  covered  with  foliage  reliefs. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Passion,  on  the  1. 
of  the  great  entrance,  retains  its  pointed 
architecture  of  the  13th  centy ,  and 
has  on  its  walls  the  once  interesting 
frescoes  by  MassacciOj  representing  the 
Crucifixion  and  other  events  in  the 
lives  of  our  Saviour,  of  St.  Clement,  and 
St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  They 
have  suffered  much  from  restorations. 
The  chief  subjects  are — outside  the 
arch.  The  Annunciation,  and  St. 
Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Christ 
over  the  stream ;  within,  St.  Catherine 
forced  to  Idolatry ;  her  Instruction  of 
the  daiig\itet  oi  ^iv^  'Vl^-xAisv'OCva.iv  vcl 
I  prison  \  ^«r  Dis^uXa  V\>^i  >i)isx.%  Kl«£^ 
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andrian  Doctors  before  Maxentius ;  the 
Miracle  of  her  Deliverance ;  her 
final  Martyrdom,  with  her  burial  and 
transport  to  heaven  by  angels  in 
the  background.  Opposite  is  the 
History  of  St.  Clement,  and  over 
the  altar  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
In  the  rt.  aisle,  near  the  high  altar 
and  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Roverella, 
bearing  the  date  of  1476. 

Let  us  now  descend  into  the  lower 
ch.,  reached  from  the  sacristy  by 
convenient  stairs,  which  open  into  its 
rt.  aisle,  the  outer  side  of  which 
consists  of  a  massive  brick  wall  of 
the  finest  ancient  masonry,  the  inner 
one  of  a  range  of  8  columns  of  divers 
marbles,  the  2  most  remarkable  being 
one  of  verde  antico,  a  magnificent 
specimen,  the  other  of  breccia  coral- 
Una.  On  the  stucco  of  the  wall  are 
several  traces  of  paintings,  the  best 
preserved  being,  in  a  niche,  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  two 
females,  one  probabljr  St.  Catherine; 
a  large  figure  of  Christ  in  the  act  of 
giving  the  benediction,  the  head  un- 
fortunately destroyed;  the  whole  of 
this  side  of  the  aisle  appears  to  have 
been  covered  with  paintings,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  period  with  any 
degree  of  certainty ;  by  some  they  have 
been  referred  to  the  7th  or  8th  centy,* 
when  the  ch.  was  restored  by  Adrian  I., 
whilst,  from  the  absence  of  the  nimbus 
round  the  heads  of  many  of  the  figures, 
others  suppose  they  belong  to  an  earlier 
period.  The  range  of  columns  evi- 
dently separated  the  aisle  from  the 
nave;  on  these  columns  has  been 
erected,  as  upon  a  foundation,  the 
outer  wall  of  the  ch.  above ;  penetrat- 
ing beyond  them  into  the  nave, 
a  more  modem  wall  has  been  dis- 
covered, which  supports  the  columns 
of  the  rt.  aisle  of  the  church  above. 
At  one  extremity  of  the  aisle  there  is 
a  door  opening  on  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  ancient  quadriporticus,*  like 

*  San  Clemente,  i.e.  the  lower  charch,  had 
evidently  3  doors  opening  towards  the  qaadripor- 
ticos.  as  we  see  in  nearly  all  the  smaller  hasA- 
licas,  and  especially  of  the  earliest  periods— St. 
Agnese  fuori  le  Mura,  as  which  it  has  the  same 
number  of  columns  In  the  nave.  It  is  very  po8- 
Blble  it  bad  also  an  upper  or  triforlum  gallery. 


the  ch.  nearly  20  ft.  below  the  level  of 
the  modem  one.  Here  two  sarchophagi 
were  found,  which  would  indicate  the 
earliest  period  of  interment  within 
the  walls  of  the  sacred  edifice.  Portions 
of  the  marble  pavement  were  also  dis- 
covered, amongst  others  an  inscription 
bearing  the  name  of  two  consuls  of  the 
time  of  Constantine.  At  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  aisle  a  few  steps 
reach  to  the  raised  tribune,  a  part  of 
the  fioor  of  which  alone  remains,  the 
circular  apse  being  still  included  in 
the  uuexcavated  portion  of  the  edi- 
fice. Beneath  the  floor  of  this  aisle 
are  several  chambers  of  the  Roman 
period,  the  whole  resting  on  an  ex- 
tensive area  cased  with  huge  blocks 
of  volcanic  tufa,  having  a  kind  of 
cornice  in  travertine,  of  a  construction 
resembling  that  of  the  Forum  of  Au- 
gustus (p.  26.)  There  is  reason  there- 
fore to  attribute  these  substructions  as 
forming  the  outside  wall  of  a  very 
extensive  edifice  of  the  early  period 
of  the  Empire.  It  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  Maecenas,  or 
to  the  Mint  or  MoTieta,  which  were 
situated  hereabouts,  although  some 
of  the  Homan  antiquaries  suppose 
it  much  more  ancient,  even  to  be  an- 
terior to  the  walls  of  Servius  Tnllius. 
In  the  ancient  chambers  behind  the 
apse  have  been  discovered  traces  of 
elegant  stucco-work,  and  an  inscription 
bearing  the  name  of  Rvfinvs.  The 
visitor  may  descend  along  the  wall  of 
massive  blocks  for  about  30  yards,which 
will  bring  him  into  the  portion  of  the 
southern  aisle  more  recently  excavated ; 
here,  on  the  walls,  he  will  observe  some 
fragments  of  paintings,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  represented  the  12 
Apostles,  one  of  the  most  curious  being 
the  feet  of  a  figure  turned  upwards,  very 
probably  of  St.  Peter  on  the  Cross, 
and  groups  which  are  believed  to 
form  part  of  a  large  composition  re- 
lative to  St.  Cjril,  who  was  probably 
buried  in  the  neighbouring  empty  brick 
tomb  at  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  aisle. 
The  S.  aisle  is  of  the  same  form  and 
dimensions  as  that  on  the  opposite  side 
I  of  t\\e  ^Bi!ft\V\caL,Vv?\\!i%\N&  w^&x-«^^^ 
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marbles,  some  of  which  have,  however, 
disappeared,  and  have  been  replaced 
by  massive  square  pilasters,  on  which 
still  exist,  in  excellent  preservation, 
paintings  of  very  great  interest,  both 
as  works  of  art  and  as  elucidating 
facts  in  Church  history.  In  1802 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  S.  aisle  and 
of  the  width  of  the  nave  were  cleared 
out.  The  line  of  columns  separating 
these  two  have  been  laid  bare,  and 
2  massive  piers  surrounding  some 
of  them,  on  which  paintings  of  a 
very  interesting  character  have  been 
found ;  on  that  nearest  the  apse,  a 
series  of  3  subjects  representing  tlie 
induction  of  St.  Clement  into  the 
Papal  chair  by  St  Peter  surrounded 
by  other  saints,  all  having  their  names 
annexed ;  the  same  Clement  celebrat- 
ing mass,  very  curious,  as  showing 
the  ecclesiastical  vestments  of  the 
time,  little  different  from  those  now 
used  in  the  sacred  ceremonies ;  and  the 
erection  of  the  ch.,  with  the  names  of 
several  individuals.  According  to  the 
inscription  beneath,  the  name  of  the 
person  who  dedicated  some  of  these 
paintings  was  Betio  de  Rapiza:  now, 
as  the  name  of  this  personage  is 
mentioned  in  certain  local  chronicles 
as  an  inhabitant  of  this  quarter  of  the 
city  in  1080,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
they  were  executed  towards  the  end 
of  the  11th  cent,  soon  before  the 
destruction  of  the  basilica  in  1084  by 
M.  Guiscard.  The  representation  of  the 
erection  of  the  ch.,  on  which  are  several 
figures  with  their  names,  especially  of  a 
certain  Sisinus,  who  is  known  to  have 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  is  well 
worthy  of  notice.  On  other  parts  of  this 
pilaster  is  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den; 
farther  on,  upon  a  similar  pier,  envelop- 
ing also  a  column,  are  paintings  of 
the  history  of  St.  Alexius,  who,  aban- 
doning his  paternal  home  to  follow  a 
life  of  penitence  and  charity,  returns 
to  if  to  die,  in  the  presence  of  his  father 
the  Senator  Euphemianas  and  of  his 
family ;  of  St.  Antoninus,  probably  the 
martyr  of  that  name  who  suffered  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian ;  and  of  St.  Blasius, 
who  is  represented  extracting  a  thorn 
from  the  mouth  of  a  child.  The  paint- 
Jn^  on  both  these  pilasters  are  lu  the 


same,  almost  Byzantine  style ;  the  in^ 
scriptions  beneath  in  good  Roman  cha- 
racters ;  and  the  arabesque  ornaments 
that  surround  them  very  gracefiil.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  nave  are  the 
columns  of  the  narthex,  showing  that 
the  ch.  was  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
Constantinian  basilicas  of  S.  Agnese  (p. 
135)  and  San  Lorenzo  (p.  1 30) ;  bnt  they  . 
had  been  built  up  also  in  walls,  so 
as  to  form  piers,  and  the  surface  covered 
with  paintings.  Looking  towards  the 
nave  are  several  sacred  subjects:  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  with  the 
Apostles  below,  and  on  each  side 
figures  of  a  pope — Leo,  probably  St. 
Leo  IV.,  and  St  Vitus.  As  the  former 
has  a  square  green  halo  round  the 
head,  it  is  concluded  he  was  alive 
when  the  painting  was  executed,  in 
the  middle  of  the  9th  cent  (845-57). 
The  other  paintings  here  are  the  Cru- 
cifixion, with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross; 
the  Supper  at  Cana ;  Christ  releasing 
2  persons,  supposed  to  be  Adam  and 
Eve,  from  Hades ;  and  the  Marys  round 
the  Saviour's  empty  tomb  :  all  these 
paintings  appear  to  belong  to  an  ear- 
lier and  ruder  period  than  those  on 
the  piers  of  the  nave.*  On  the  opposite 
side  of  this  wall,  towards  the  nar- 
thex,  are  two  large  compositions*  one 
representing  the  removal  of  the  body 
of  a  saint  to  this  ch.  from  the  Vatican: 
from  the  inscriptions  beneath,  it  is  sup- 
posed of  St.  Cyril  in  a.d.  863,  in  the 
time  of  S.  Nicholas  Lf  The  painting 
is  well  preserved,  and,  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it,  was  executed  for  a  certain 
Maria  Macellaria :  its  style  being  simi- 
lar to  that  of  St.  Alexius,  it  probably 
dates  from  the  same  period. 

In  a  corresponding  position  on  a 
similar  wall,  closing  up  on  the  rt  side 
the  columns  of  the  narthex,  has  been 
still  more  recently  uncovered  another 
painting  of  considerable  interest  repre- 

*  Photographs  of  all  these  paintings,  mado 
from  accurate  drawiilgs,  may  be  procured  at 
Sw  Clemente  or  at  Splthover's  Library. 

t  St..  Cyril,  the  apostle  and  patron  of  the 

Sclavonic  Church,  who  died  at  Rome  a.d,  863,  was 

first  buried  at  St  Peter's,  from  which  his  remains 

were  transferred  to  S.  Clemente,  and  depobited, 

.  it  Is  supposed,  lu  the  S.  8J^«Ye,  ou  \.\i«  x\..  q\  "^^vv 
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senting  a  miracle  operated  at  the  tomb 
of  St.  Clement,  the  cure  of  a  widow's 
child  that  had  been  laid  by  the  tomb 
of  the  saint,  and  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  legend  of  Clement.  The  site  of 
the  miracle  was  at  the  town  of  Cher- 
son,  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  was 
buried.  The  painting  represents  the 
sepulchral  urn  on  which  tapers  are 
burning,  with  the  child  raised  from  it 
by  the  widowed  mother;  on  one  side 
is  a  procession  of  tonsured  priests  with 
a  bishop  at  their  head,  issuing  from  the 
gate  of  a  town,  on  which  is  written 
the  word  Cersona,  evidently  Kerson, 
near  the  modern  Inkerman  and  Sebas- 
topol.  At  the  side  of  the  tomb  is 
the  instrument  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Clement,  who  was  hurled  into  the 
sea,  an  anchor  attached  to  his  neck. 
There  are  several  inscriptions,  the 
most  interesting  being  that  of  Beno  de 
Rapiza  and  his  wife,  who  had  the 
painting  executed;  beneath  is  a  large 
head  of  St.  Clement,  with  a  nimbus ; 
and  on  the  sides,  figures  of  Beno  de 
Rapiza  and  his  wife,  with  two  of  their 
children,  Clement  and  Altilia.  The 
arabesque  paintings  round  this  fresco 
are  elegant ;  the  whole  composition  is 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  to  indicate  which 
numerous  marine  animals,  cuttle  fish, 
and  ordinary  fishes  are  introduced.  On 
clearing  out  the  narthex,  a  most  recent 
and  curious  painting  has  just  been  dis- 
covered (Mar.  4,  1864)  between  two  of 
the  columns  of  the  outer  wall,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  any  yet  found. 
It  represents  our  Saviour  in  the  centre, 
a  remarkably  fine  head,  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  early  representations  of  our 
Lord ;  the  head  surrounded  by  a  broad 
nimbus,  holding  in  the  1.  hand  a  book, 
and  with  the  rt.  giving  his  benediction  ; 
but,  singular  enough,  not  according  to 
the  more  recent  Roman  manner,  but 
as  still  practised  in  the  Greek  Church, 
the  thumb  and  third  finger  united,  the 
index  and  medins  stretched  out.  Be- 
fore him,  on  each  side,  stand  the  Arch- 
angels Michael  and  Gabriel,  with  their 
names  above,  presenting  2  tonsured 
personages ;  and  on  either  side  of  the 
latter,  SS.  Andrew  and  Clement,  foil- 
length  figures,  with  their  names  in 
vertical  lines,  the  name  of  the  latter 


being  spelt  with  a  terminal  e  as  by 
modem  Italians.  A  long  inscription 
beneath  is  so  injured  as  to  be  almost 
illegible.  On  all  these  paintings  are 
numerous  graffite  or  scratched  inscrip- 
tions of  persons,  chiefly  priests,  who 
visited  this  paii;  of  the  basilica.  As 
Nicholas  I.  made  considerable  additions 
to  it,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
monogram  on  the  walls  of  the  marble 
choir  in  the  ch.  above,  hitherto  attri- 
buted to  Pope  John  VIII.,  is  that  6f 
St.  Nicholas  (a.d.  855-867). 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there 
existed  a  very  extensive  Christian 
basilica  at  this  lower  level,  founded 
on  Pagan  constructions  of  the  early 
Imperial  if  not  Republican  period; 
that,  this  basilica  being  destroyed  and 
the  aisles  and  nave  filled  up  with 
rubbish,  the  modem  ch".  rose  upon  it, 
probably  under  Paschal  II.  (1099-1118) 
who  was  titular  cardinal  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Papacy,  which  took  place 
in  it;  and  that  the  latter  resembled  in 
form,  though  'with  diminished  dimen- 
sions, in  width  particularly,the  more  an- 
cient one.  It  is  singular  that  no  men- 
tion exists  in  ecclesiological  history 
of  the  destruction  of  the  lower  ch.  or. 
the  erection  of  the  upper  one;  it  is 
probable,  however,  that,  when  that  de- 
struction took  place,  the  difficulty  of 
erecting  so  wide  a  roof  as  would  have 
been  necessary  to  cover  a  nave  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  older  ch.  obliged 
Paschal  II.,  if  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  upper  one,  to  adopt  the  lesser  width 
we  now  see  of  the  nave;  and  that 
it  was  then  the  choir  of  the  time  of 
John  VIII.  or  Nicholas  I.,  with  its  am- 
bones  and  Paschal  candelabrum,  were 
removed  to  where  we  now  see  them. 

The  excavations  at  S.  Clemente  are 
open  on  application  at  the  Sacristy. 
As  the  works  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  assistance  of  the  public,  it  is 
expected  that  visitors  will  make  a  dona- 
tion towards  enabling  Prior  MuUooly 
to  continue  them.  The  subterranean 
j  basilica  is  brilliantly  lighted  up  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Clement,  Nov.  23,  on  the 
2nd  Monday  in  Lent,  &c. 

SS.  Cosma  e  DamlciKWj,^  ^«^ 
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BemuB,  noticed  under  that  head  in  the 
deacriptioQ  of  the  Antiquities  (p.  41). 
Over  ihe  tribune  ia  an  ancient  mosaic, 
supposed  to  dale  from  a.d.  S30,  the  por- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  inner  arch  repre- 
senting in  the  centre  the  mystic  Lamb 
on  a  throne,  betiveen  the  seven  candle- 
sticka,  angels,  and  what  remains  of  the 
emblems  of  the  Eiangelista,  for  the 
lateral  portion  of  this  mosaic,  iu  eveiy 
respect  similar  to  that  at  S.  Prassede 
(p.  183),  has  been  destroyed  ;  Ihe  mo- 
saics on  the  vault,  with  the  figure  of 
the  Saviour  in  the  centre,  to  whom  6 
figures,  ■>  in  white  togas,  supposed  to 
be  SS.  Petar  and  Paul,  are  presenting 
S,  Felix  holding  his  cfa.,  and  S.  Tbeo- 
donu,  are  of  posterior  dale,  and  have 
been  much  restored. 

San  Cosimato,  or  more  properly  SS. 
Cosma  e  DMniano  in  Trrateaere,  not  for 
from  S.Callielo  in  that  quarter,  a  small 
cb.  attached  to  a  large  convent  of  Nuns 
of  SL  Claire.  The  present  edifice  wna 
erected  in  1475,  by  Siilus  IV.,  the 
facade  of  a  gable  form  in  the  style  of 
Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  and  possibly 
from  designs  of  Baecio  Pintelli.  The 
walls  of  the  interior  are  covered  with 
(Vescoes  represeoting  events  in  the  life 
of  the  patron  Saint ;  over  the  high  altar 
is  a  miracle-working  image  of  the 
Virgin,  aud  on  the  I,  a  fresco  represent- 
ing The  Virgin  enthroned,  with  SS. 
Francis  and  Claire,  a  good  work  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Pinturiochio.  In  a  chapel  off 
the  1.  aisle  is  an  altar  decorated  with 
good  Renaissance  bas-relieft  brought 
irtaa  (be  Clbo  chapel  in  Santa  Maria 
del  Popolo.  _  Before  the  ch,  is  a  fore- 
coari  in  which  stands  a  large  granite 
urn  once  used  as  a  bath  ;  Sie  Gothic 
gateway  by  which  the  fore-conrt  is 
entered  is  of  the  1 1th  or  lath  century, 

S.  Coataiua,  beyond  the  Porta  Pia, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese,  erroneously 
considered  by  the  older  antiquaries  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  It  was 
built  by  Constanline  as  a  baptisteiy,  in 
which  the  two  Constantias,  his  sister 
sad  daughter,  sre  supposed  to  have 
been  baptized.     The  bi^dmg  is  circu- 


the  circular  space  betweeu  the  range 
of  columns  and  the  outer  wall  la 
covered  with  mosucs  of  animals  and 
birds;  some  of  the  latter — pheasant!, 
guinea-fowl,  and  partridges — very  cor- 
rectly represented,  with  viue-leaTet 
and  bunches  of  grapes,  and  different 
operations  of  the  vintage,  which  gave 
nse  to  the  idea  that  it  had  belonged 
originally  to  a  temple  of  Bacchus, 
But,  indepeodeittly  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  style  of  architecture 
and  the  construction  of  the  boild- 
ing,  which  belong  clearly  to  the  de- 
cline of  art,  the  porphyry  sarco- 
phagns  of  the  family  of  Conatantine, 
which  was  removed  from  the  recess 
behind  the  altar  to  the  museum  of  ^e 
Vatican  bj-  Pius  VI.,  ia  covered  wifli 
bacchanalian  symbols  of  the  same  kind, 
which  are  now  well  known  to  have 
been  fl'equently  adopted  as  emblem* 
by  the  early  Christians.  The  festoons 
of  grapes  and  pomegranates  surround- 
ing the  mosaic  of  Christ,  with  2  of  the 
apostles  on  the  side  doors,  are  of  t, 
much  later  period,  probably  of  the 
8th  century.  As  works  of  art  they 
are  greatly  inferior  to  the  mosaics 
on  the  vault.  The  columns  were  evi- 
dently taken  fW>m  ancient  edifices. 
The  capitals  are  richly  worked.  It 
was  consecrated  as  a  ch.  by  Alexander 
IV.,  in  the  13th  century,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Constantia,  whose  remains  wer« 
then  removed  from  this  porphyry  urn, 
and  deposited,  with  the  relics  of  other 
saints,  under  the  altar  in  the  centre  of 
the  edifice.  Beyond  but  near  to  this 
ch.  is  an  oblong  enclosure,  formerly 
called  the  Hippodrome  of  Con  stantine. 
It  is  DOW  shown  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian cemetery,  connecled  with  the  basi- 
lica of  St  Agneae, 

3an  CWSo^ono,  an  interestingch.intbe 
TYaBlevere,  which  is  supposed  to  dale 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  ChrjEo^onus,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Aquileja  under 
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sent  form  by  Cai^inal  Scipio  Borghese, 
in  1 623,  after  the  designs  of  Soria,  The 
interior,  like  the  neighbouring  more 
magnificent  edifice  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  consists  of  a  nave  and  2 
aisles,  separated  by  22  fine  granite  co- 
lumns, supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  baths  of  Sept.  Severus,  with  modern 
Ionic  capitals.  The  arch  before  the 
tribune  is  supported  by  2  very  large 
columns  of  red  porphyry.  The  high 
altar  is  under  a  canopy  resting  on 
columns  of  modern  yellow  alabaster, 
only  remarkable  for  their  size.  The 
mosaics  which  covered  the  vault  of 
the  tribune  have  disappeared,  except  a 
fragment  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
SS.  Chrysogonus  and  James;  the 
others  have  been  replaced  by  gilt  bas- 
reliefs.  On  the  floor  of  the  nave  are  a 
well-preserved  specimen  of  mediseval 
Opus  Alexandrinum  and  fragments  of 
early  Christian  inscriptions  from  the 
catacombs ;  one,  to  a  girl  called  Clau- 
dia, a  daughter  of  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don,  is  curious.  In  the  centre  of 
the  highly  decorated  roof  is  a  copy  of 
Guercino's  picture  of  the  patron  saint 
borne  to  heaven  by  angels  (the  ori- 
ginal is  now  in  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's gallery  in  England)  ;  and  above 
the  Tabernacle,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  Cav,  Arpino,  The  other  pictures 
here  are  little  worthy  of  notice.  Be- 
fore the  ch.  is  a  portico  supported 
by  4  fine  Doric  columns  of  oriental 
granite.  Stephen  Langton,  who  filled 
the  see  of  Canterbury  at  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  of  our  history, 
was  titular  cardinal  of  this  ch. 

4.  Basilica  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gem- 
salemme,  the  4th  of  the  Roman  basilicas, 
was  founded  in  331  by  Constantine,  on 
the  site  of  the  Sessorian  Psdace  of  Sextus 
Varius,  the  father  of  Elagabsdus,  from 
which  it  is  also  called  the  Sessorian  Ba- 
silica. It  is  close  to  the  Amphitheatrum 
Castrense.  It  derives  its  present  name 
from  the  portion  of  the  true  cross  de- 
posited in  it  by  the  Empress  Helena,  and 
from  the  earth  from  Jerusalem  which 
was  brought  here  and  mixed  with  the 
foundations.  It  was  consecrated  by 
St  Silvester,  and  was  entirely  repaired 
Ifjr  Gregory  II.  in  the  8th  century.    It 


underwent  frequent  alterations  undef 
later  popes,  and  was  reduced  into  itd 
present  form  by  Benedict  XIV.  in 
1774.  The  fayade  and  the  oval  ves- 
tibule were  then  added,  and  some  of 
the  columns  were  cased  with  masonry, 
forming  piers  to  support  the  roof. 
Eight  of  the  original  columns,  3  of 
which  are  fine  masses  of  red  Egyptian 
granite,  the  others  of  grey,  all  with 
composite  capitals,  still  remain,  and 
divide  the  nave  from  the  two  aisles. 
The  high  altar  is  remarkable  for  the 
ancient  urn  in  green  basalt,  with  4 
lions'  heads,  in  which  the  remains  of 
SS.  Ciesarius  and  Anastasius  are  de- 
posited. Two  of  the  4  columns  which 
support  the  baldacchino  are  of  the  rare 
marble  called  Breccia  Cprallina.  The 
vault  of  the  tribune  is  covered  with 
frescoes  representing  the  Discovery  of 
the  Cross,  and  the  transfer  of  a  portion 
of  it  by  St.  Helena  to  this  church.  The 
author  is  unknown:  Pinturicchio  has 
been  supposed,  but  on  very  doubtful  au- 
thority, to  have  painted  them,  although 
the  style  is  his,  some  of  the  heads 
being  repetitions  of  those  in  the  frescoes 
at  Spello  (see  Handbook  of  Cent.  Italy), 
The  fresco  was  probably  executed  by 
some  of  his  pupils.  Underneath  and 
behind  the  choir,  and  reached  by 
stairs  on  the  1.,  is  the  chapel  of 
St.  Helena,  the  roof  of  which  is  de- 
corated with  mosaics  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury, erroneously  attributed  to  Baldas- 
sare  Peruzzi ;  they  replaced  others  said: 
to  have  been  of  the  time  of  Valentinian 
III. ;  the  statue  of  St.  Helena  occupies 
the  place  over  the  altar  of  a  picture  by 
Rubens,  now  in  England ;  the  floor  of 
this  chapel  is  said  to  be  formed  of 
earth  brought  by  St.  Helena  from  Jeru- 
salem. At  the  entrance  to  it  is  an  altar 
dedicated  by  a  certain  Julius  Maxi- 
milianus  to  St.  Helena.  Ladies  will 
observe  a  notice  upon  a  marble  slab  near 
it,  that  their  entrance  to  the  chapel 
is  forbidden,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, except  on  the  20th  of  March, 
the  anniversary  of  its  dedication.  The 
consecration  of  the  golden  rose,  which 
the   popes  in  former  tunes  s€b* 

nually  to  soNetevgci^irvw^^^^^*^ 
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remored  to  the  Vatican ;  it  was  sub- 
sequently restored,  but  many  of  the 
rarer  manuscripts  had  been  stolen  or 
lost.  The  fragment  of  the  true  cross  is 
exhibited  on  one  day  in  Easter- week. 
The  sepulchral. inscription  of  Benedict 
YII.,  who  was  buried  in  this  ch.,  has 
been  let  into  the  wall  on  the  rt.  of  the 
entrance.  Pope  Silvester  1 1,  expired  as 
he  was  celebrating  mass  in  this  basilica, 
and  a  story  of  his  death  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  our  Henry  IV.  and 
Robert  Guiscard  has  been  handed  down. 
Silvester,  who  had  acquired  magical 
knowledge  among  the  Mahomedans  in 
Spain,  having  had  a  brazen  head  made 
which  answered  questions  put  to  it  by 
him,  received  on  one  occasion  a  reply 
that  he  woidd  not  die  before  he  had 
celebrated  mass  in  Jerusalem. 

SS,  Domenico  and  Sisto,  on  the 
Qnirinal,  at  the  head  of  the  Via  di 
Magnanapoli,  a  very  handsome  ch. 
attached  to  a  large  convent  of  Domini- 
can nuns,  at  present  a  military  hos- 
pital. It  was  erected  by  the  archi- 
tect della  Grecca  in  1611.  The  front, 
built  of  travertine,  is  handsome,  and 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  steps. 
The  interior  is  highly  decorated, 
although  the  principal  ornaments  are 
in  stucco:  the  frescoes  over  the  nave 
and  the  high  altar  are  by  Canuti ;  the 
marble  group  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Magdalen  by  Raggit  in  the  1st  chapel 
on  the  rt. ;  the  Crucifixion  in  the  3rd 
chapel  on  1.  is  by  Lanfranco,  On  the 
anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  St. 
Catherine  (July  19)  her  desiccated  hand 
is  exhibited  for  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful,  in  her  chapel,  the  2Dd  on  1., 
over  the  altar  of  which  stands  a  picture 
of  her  sposalizio,  by  Allegrani,  The 
painting  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  in 
the  1st  chapel  on  1.,  is  by  Bomanelli, 

S,  Francesca  Romana,  near  to  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  partly  built 
on  the  site  of  the  Temples  of  Venus 
and  Rome,  by  Nicholas  I.  in  the  9th 
century,  and  restored  by  Paul  V.  It 
contains  some  curious  mosaics  of  the 
tJme  of  Nicholas  I.  (a.d.  832)  on  the 
vault  of  the  apse,  reprtsenting  the 
Virgin,  with  SS.  John,  James,  P^'- 


and  Andrew  on  either  side,  each  in 
compartments  formed  by  columns  in 
the  shape  of  palui-trees,  and  twisted. 
The  hand  within  a  wreath  over  the 
head  of  the  Virgin,  emblematical  of  the 
Almighty,  as  well  as  the  monogram 
of  Christ,  in  the  centre  of  the  arch, 
are  very  beautiful  as  designs.  All 
the  mosaics  once  on  the  face  of  the 
tribune  have  disappeared.  Between  the 
2  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  tribune 
is  the  tomb  of  St.  Francesca,  covered 
with  rich  marbles  and  bronzes,  by 
Bernini ;  and  in  the  rt-hand  transept 
a  monument  to  Gregory  XI.,  erected 
in  1584  by  the  senate  and  people, 
with  a  bas-relief  of  the  return  of  the 
Papal  Court  to  Rome  from  Avi- 
gnon, in  1377,  after  an  absence  of 
72  years,  from  the  designs  of  Pteiro 
Olivieri,  Near  this  monument  are  2 
stones  let  into  the  wall,  bearing  a 
double  depression,  made,  it  is  averred, 
by  St.  Peter's  kneeling  on  them  when 
Simon  Magus  was  carried  off  by  the 
demon.  Over  a  closed  door  in  the 
l.-hand  transept  is  a  painting  on 
panel  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  four  Saints,  by  Sinibaldo  Ibi,  in 
the  Peruginesque  style ;  and  a  hand- 
some marble  ciborium,  with  sculp- 
tures in  the  style  of  Mino  da  Fiesoic, 
There  are  2  remarkable  sepulchral 
monuments  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  rt. ; 
one  to  Cardinal  Vulcani,  who  died 
in  1322;  the  other  to  Antonio  Rido, 
with  a  bas-relief  on  horseback — this 
Rido,  a  Padovese,  was  commander  of 
the  Papal  forces  under  Nicholas  V.,  and 
died  in  1475.  There  formerly  existed, 
in  the  Sala  Capitolare  of  the  adjoining 
convent,  a  picture,  by  Fierino  del  Vaga,  of 
Paul  III.  and  Card.  Pole.  At  the  festi> 
val  of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  on  the 
9th  March,  high  mass  is  celebrated 
in  this  ch.  in  the  presence  of  the 
college  of  cardinals.  Santa  Francesca 
Romana  was  a  noble  lady  of  the 
Fonziani  family,  remarkable  for  her 
piety,  who  founded  the  order  of  Oblate 
nuns,  who  principally  occupy  them- 
selves with  education,  and  of  which 
the  convent  of  Tor  di  Specchi,  near  the 
Capitol,  is  their  principal  house  in 
Rome.     Gentile  da  Fabriauo,  \W  <i^\<i- 
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was  buried  in  this  ch,;  the  bell-tower  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  this  class  of  mediseval 
edifices,  and  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served of  the  period  (1 2th  or   13th 

centy.), 

S,  Francesco  a  Eipa,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Trastevere,  founded  in  the 
1 3th  century,  in  honour  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  who  lived  in  the  convent 
and  hospital  adjoining  during  his  visits 
to  Rome.  The  present  ch.  and  con- 
vent were  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Lazzaro 
Pallavicini,  from  the  designs  of  Matteo 
Rossi.  The  ch.  contains  some  works 
of  art,  among  which  are  the  recumbent 
statue  of  the  blessed  Ludovica  Alber- 
toni,  by  Bemini^  in  the  Paoluzzi  chapel, 
which  forms  the  1.  transept,  a  very  cha- 
racteristic specimen  of  this  master's 
style.  The  painting  over  the  altar,  of 
a  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne,  is  by 
Baciccio,  The  Pallavicini  chapel  in 
the  opposite  transept  contains  two  se- 
pulchral monuments  of  the  Rospigliosi- 
Pallavicinis,  in  the  very  debased  style 
of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  In 
the  convent  the  apartment  occupied 
by  St.  Francis  is  shown. 

II  Gesit,  the  principal  ch.  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Gesii  near  the  north- 
ern foot  of  the  Capitol,  one  of  the  most 
richly  decorated  churches  in  Rome, 
begun  in  1575  by  Cardinal  Alessan- 
dro  Farnese,  from  the  designs  of  Vig- 
nola.  The  fa9ade  and  cupola  were 
added  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
interior  is  rich  in  marbles  of  the  rarest 
kinds,  and  is  decorated  in  the  most  gor- 
geous style.  The  frescoes  of  the  cupola, 
tribune,  and  roof  of  the  nave,  are  by 
Baciccio.  The  paintings  at  the  diflferent  j 
chapels  are  not  of  a  high  order  as  i 
works  of  art.  Over  the  high  altar, 
designed  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  has  j 
been  lately  placed  a  painting  of  the 
Presentation  of  the  infant  Saviour  to  the  , 
High  Priest,  by  Capalti,  The  Death 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  the  rt. ! 
transept,  is  by  Carlo  Maratta,  The 
chapel  of  S.  Ignazio,  in  the  1.,  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  Rome.  It  was 
designed  by  Padre  Pozzi,  and  is 
hnlliantljr  decorated  with  lapis  la- 
ziUI  and  verde  antique.     The  marble 


group  of  the  Trinity  is  by  Bernardino 
Ludovisi :  the  globe  over  the  altar  was 
said  to  be  the  largest  mass  of  lapis  la- 
zuli known ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  to 
be  made  up  of  pieces.  The  altarpiece 
of  St.  Ignatius  is  by  Padre  Pozzi,  Be- 
hind this  picture  is  the  silver  statue  of 
the  saint.  His  body  lies  beneath  the 
altar  in  an  urn  of  gilt  bronze.  The  2 
allegorical  marble  groups  at  the  sides 
of  the  altar,  representing  Christianity 
embraced  by  the  barbarous  nations,  and 
the  Triumph  of  Religion  over  Heresy, 
are  fantastic  works  of  the  French 
sculptors  Thf^'odon  and  Le  Gros,  By 
the  side  of  the  high  altar  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Cardinal  Bellarmino,  the  cele- 
brated controversialist  of  the  Roman 
Church.  It  was  designed  by  Rainaldi ; 
the  2  figures  of  Religion  and  Wisdom 
are  by  Bernini.  Opposite  is  that  to 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  order,  Pigna- 
telli.  The  circular  cbapels  on  each  side 
of  the  choir  are  richly  decorated ;  that 
on  the  rt.  contains  a  miracle-working 
image  of  the  Virgin,  called  the  Ma- 
donna della  Strada.  2  great  ceremonies 
take  place  annually  in  this  ch. — the 
first,  in  honour  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  his 
festival,  the  31st  July;  the  second, 
and  most  important,  on  the  3 1st  of 
December,  when  a  solemn  Te  Deum  is 
sung  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and 
sacred  college  for  the  blessings  received 
during  the  year  about  to  close.  The 
adjoining  convent  is  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  residence  of 
their  general,  the  supreme  chief  of  the 
order. 

S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  near  the  Bocca 
della  Verita  and  the  arch  of  Janus, 
the  only  ch.  in  Rome  dedicated  to 
the  tutelary  saint  of  England.  It  is  of 
high  antiquity,  the  foundation  dat- 
ing from  the  4th  century.  It  was  re- 
built in  the  7th,  under  Pope  Leo  II. 
In  the  13th  it  was  restored  by  the 
prior  Stefano,  who  added  the  portico, 
as  we  see  by  the  metrical  inscription 
in  Gothic  characters  upon  its  front ; 
a  line  of  which,  *^ffic  locus  ad  Velum, 
prcenomine  dicitur  Auri^*  gives  tJ 
vation  of  t\ie  ivwcaft  o^  ^'i  ojo* 
Ve\a\)T\im,  vn  'w\\\<iJD.  ^<&  <^ 
The  mteiioT  \i«.»  ^^  co\xj3SS». 
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ferent  materials  and  styles,  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices.  These 
columns  support  a  series  of  arches, 
upon  which  rests  the  wall  pierced 
with  windows,  and  again  the  flat  roof, 
as  in  the  early  basilicas.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  1,-hand  aisle  several 
early  Christian  inscriptions,  and  a 
curious  circular  bas-relief  with  Runic 
knots,  &c.,  are  built  into  the  wall. 
The  vault  of  the  tribune  was  covered 
irith  frescoes  by  Giotto,  painted  at 
tks  expense  of  Card.  Stefaneschi  in 
the  time  of  Boniface  VIII.,  of  which 
oat  SL  trace  remains,  having  been 
paintbed  over..  Beneath  the  high  altar 
and  ifts  marble  tabernacle  of  the  13th 
een^«  is  pres'erved  the  head  of  St. 
George,  deposited  here  by  Pope  St. 
Zacharits.  This  ch.  has  an  histo- 
lieal  interest  in  connexion  with  Cola 
di  Rienzo.  On  the  first  day  of  Lent, 
1347,  Coia  affixed  tcr  its  door  his  ce- 
lebrated notice  announcing  the  speedy 
return  ofTdie  Good  Estate : — In  breve 
tempo  U.  Bomani  tomsranno  al  loro 
cmtice  hwma  stato.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  ch,  would  have  fallen  into 
ruins  some  years  ago  if  the  confra- 
ternity of  S.  Maria  del  Pianto  had  not 
o"btained  a  grant  of  it  from  Pius  VII. 
as  their  private  oratory.  The  ch.  of 
St.  Giorgio  is  seldom  open  to  the  public. 
On  the  day  after  Ash  Wednesday,  and 
on  St.  George's  Day  (23rd  of  April), 
the  Holy  ^crament  being  exposed 
here,  it  is  much  resorted  to,  when  the 
several  relics  it  possesses  are  exposed 
to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  one 
of  which  is  the  banner,  or  vexillym,  of 
red  silk  tissue,  borne  by  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church  and  of  our  country. 
St.  George  became  the  tutelary  saint  of 
En^and  under  our  Norman  kings,  and 
is  still  much  revered  by  the  Greek 
Church.  Bom  in  Cappadocia,  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  a  military  tribune, 
and  suffered  for  his  faith  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian. 

S,  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini,  the  national 

c)i.  of  the  Tuscans,  at  the  extremity 

of  the  Via  Giulia,   overlooking  the 

Tiber,  bail t  bjr  the  Florentines  in  1588, 

/hozn    tie  designs  of  Giacomo  della 

Plorta,     The  £ne  fagade  was  added  by 


Clement  XII.,  from  those  of  Ales- 
sandro  Galilei  (1725).  The  chapel  of 
S.  Girolamo,3rd  inthert.  aisle,  contains 
an  altarpiece  representing  St.  Jerome 
praying  before  a  crucifix,  by  Santi  di 
Tito ;  and  a  fine  picture  of  St.  Jerome 
writing,  by  Cigoli,  which  has  all  the  de- 
sign and  expression  of  Raphael,  with  the 
colour  and  force  of  Titian.  The  paint- 
ing upon  the  opposite  wall  is  by  Pas' 
signani.  In  the  rt.  transept  is  the  cele- 
brated picture  by  Salvator  Rosa,  repre- 
senting S.  Cosma  and  S.  Damiano  con- 
demned to  the  flames.  The  high  altar 
is  ornamented  with  4  fine  columns  of 
Cotanella  marble,  and  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  Falconieri  family;  the 
marble  group  of  the  Baptism  of  our 
Saviour,  over  the  altar,  is  by  Baggi, 
The  painting  of  the  Magdalen  borne  to 
Heaven  by  Angels,  in  the  1.  transept,  is 
by  Baccio  Carpi,  the  master  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix, 
on  1.  of  high  altar,  was  painted  by  Zan- 
franco.  In  the  5th  chapel  on  1.,  the  S. 
Francis  over  the  altar  is  by  Santi  di  Tito  ; 
the  frescoes  are  by  Pomarancio  ;  in  the 
4th  chapel  the  3  small  frescoes  relative  to 
S.  Lorenzo,  on  the  roof,  are  by  Tempesta, 
Cigoli  is  buried  in  this  ch.  Most  of  the 
sepulchral  memorials  here  are  to  natives 
of  Tuscany. 

88^  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  the  ch.  at- 
tached to  the  Passionist  Convent  on  the 
Ceelian,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Coliseum  and  Arch  of  Constantine.  It 
was  built  by  Pammachus,  a  friend  of 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  4th  century,  on  the 
site  of  the  house  occupied  by  the 
saints  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  who 
were  officers  in  the  court  of  Constan- 
tia,  and  were  put  to  death  in  the  reign 
of  Julian.  It  has  a  mediseval  portico 
in  front,  supported  by  8  granite  and 
marble  columns.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  2  aisles,  supported 
by  pilasters  and  16  ancient  composite 
columns.  The  pavement  is  of  opus  AleX' 
andrinum^  The  vault  of  the  tribune  is 
painted  by  Pomarancio,  In  the  rt.-hand 
aisle  is  an  altarpiece  representing  S. 
Satuminus,  by  Marco  Benefial,  Within 
a  railing  in  the  nave  is  a  stone  on  which 
the  patron  saintR  axe  «>\vi^v^«>^^  to  have 
suffered  maityt^om.    Xa\o\TvvTv%  \j£u& 
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ch.  are  some  remains  of  the  substruc- 
tions of  the  Vivarium,  and  of  a  Temple 
of  Claudius,  noticed  under  the  Anti- 
quities. A  portion  of  the  ancient  edifice, 
in  massive  blocks  of  travertine,  forms 
the  base  of  the  elegant  bell-tower,  one 
of  the  best-preserved  specimens  of  the 
mediaeval  campauili  of  the  12th  centy. 
in  Home. 

S.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina,  an  ancient 
eh.,  founded  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Diana,  and  near  the  spot  where  the 
Evangelist  suffered  martyrdom.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  good  mediaeval 
bell- tower.  The  interior  contains  some 
ancient  marble  columns.  Founded  by 
Adrian  I.,  it  was  restored  in  the  12th 
century  by  Celestin  III.,  nearly  as  we 
now  see  it.  Close  by  is  the  small  cir- 
cular ch.  of  8,  Giovanni  in  Oleo,  on  the 
spot  where  stood  the  caldron  of  boil- 
ing oil  into  which  the  Evangelist  was 
cast :  both  are  near  to  the  closed  Porta 
Latina  of  the  Aurelian  wall.  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Oleo  has  a  handsome  frieze  in 
terracotta^  and  was  erected  by  a  certain 
French  auditor  of  the  Rota,  Benedict 
Adam,  in  the  reign  of  Julius  II.  (1509). 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the 
ruin  of  a  huge  tomb,  which  stood  on 
the  side  of  the  Via  Latina,  before  the 
Aurelian  wall  was  built.  This  ch.  is 
open  on  the  anniversary  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  John,  the  6th  May,  and 
on  the  5th  Saturday  in  Lent. 

S,  Giuseppe  cfe*  Falegnamij  the  ch.  of 
the  Confraternity  of  Carpenters,  over 
the  Mamertine  Prisons,  has,  at  the 
2nd  altar  on  1.,  a  Nativity,  the  first 
work  which  Carlo  Maratta  exhibited 
in  public.  Beneath  is  a  subter- 
ranean chapel,  containing  a  curious 
ancient  crucifix,  an  object  of  great 
veneration. 

8,  Gregorio,  on  the  Cselian,  founded  in 
the  7  th  century  on  the  site  of  the  family 
mansion  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  In 
1573  it  was  transferred  to  the  Camal- 
dolese  monks,  of  whose  general  it  is  the 
residence,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
order.  The  square  atrium  was  added 
in  1633  hjr  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
/rom  the  designs  of  Soria;  and  the 


ch.  was  rebuilt  in  1734  fix)m  those 
of  Francesco  Ferrari.  The  interior 
has  16  columns  of  granite.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  saint,  at  the  end  of  the 
rt.  aisle,  are  some  sculptures  of  the 
15th  century,  representing  events  in 
his  life ;  the  painting  over  the  altar  is 
by  A.  8acchi,  the  Predella  beneath  is 
attributed  to  Luca  8ignorelli,  The  Sal- 
viati  chapel,  on  the  1.  of  the  tribune, 
has  a  copy  of  An,  Caracci*s  picture  of 
St.  Gregory,  which  once  stood  here,— it 
is  now  in  Ekigland ;  and  an  altarpiece 
in  alabaster,  with  gilt  reliefs  of  the  15th 
centy.  Near  this  ehapel  is  a  monument 
raised  by  Gregory  XVI.  to  Cardinal 
Znrla,  his  successor  as  the  head  of  the 
Camaldolese  order  and  abbot  of  the 
monastery,  a  very  learned  writer  on  the 
geographical  literature  of  the  middle 
ages.  Detached  from  the  ch.  are  3 
chapels,  erected  originally  by  St.  Gre- 
gory himself,  and  restored  by  Card. 
Baronius.  The  first,  dedicated  to  St, 
8ilvia,  mother  of  the  saint,  who  lived 
here,  has  a  statue  of  the  patron  by 
Niccol6  Cordieri,  and  a  fresco  over 
the  altar  on  the  vault  of  the  tri* 
bune,  representing  the  Almighty,  with 
Angels  below  playing  on  various  in- 
struments, by  Guido,  The  second,  de- 
dicated to  St,  Andrew f  contains  the  cele- 
brated frescoes  painted  as  rival  per- 
formances by  Guido  and  Domenichmo. 
The  St.  Andrew,  on  the  l.-hand  wall, 
adoring  the  cross  as  he  is  led  to  execu- 
tion, is  by  Guido  ;  the  group  of  3  women 
on  the  rt.  is  much  admired ;  the  Fla- 
gellation of  the  saint  opposite  is  by 
Domeniohino,  Among^the  criticisms  on 
these  pictures,  that  of  Annibal  Caracci 
is  not  the  least  remarkable : "  Guido's,*' 
he  said,  **  is  the  painting  of  the  mas- 
ter ;  this  of  Domenichino  is  the  paint- 
ing of  the  scholar  who  knew  more 
than  the  master."  Lanzi  tells  us  that, 
while  Domenichino  was  painting  one 
of  the  executioners,  he  endeavoured  to 
rouse  himself  to  anger,  and  was  sur- 
prised in  the  act  of  violent  gesticula- 
tion by  Annibal  Caracci,  who  was  so 
much  struck  with  the  spectacle  that 
he  embraced  him,  and  «ai^,"  \^<2kss&- 
,  nichmo,  V^^-^  \  \S!l»&x.  Xa5«-«^  ^  \5»rmvv 
from  you."  ^  iiSi^'i\,  w^^^^^-k^.^^ 
at  the  soma  tVovft  %o  \mX  «s^^  ^"^^^ 
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did  it  appear  to  him  that  the  painter, 
like  the  orator,  should  feel  witmn  him- 
self all  that  he  undertakes  to  repre- 
sent to  others.  The  third  chapel, 
dedicated  to  8,  Barbara^  has  a  statue  of 
St.  Gregory  by  Nicoolb  Cordieri,  begun, 
it  is  said,  by  hiis  master,  Michel  Angelo. 
In  the  middle  of  ^e  chapel  is  preserved 
the  marble  table  on  which  we  are  told, 
by  an  inscription  in  verse,  that  St.  Gre- 
gory fed  every  morning  12  poor  pil- 
grims, when  an  angel  appeared  as 
the  13th.  In  the  ch.  is  interred  the 
celebrated  Imperia,  the  Aspasia  of 
the  court  of  Leo  X.  In  the  atrium 
before  the  ch.  are  several  sepulchral 
monuments,  amongst  which  is  one  of 
some  interest  to  the  English  tra- 
veller— ttiat  of  Sir  Edward  Came,  of 
Glamorganshire,  doctor  of  civil  law 
of  the  IJniversity  of  Oxford,  who  was 
united  with  Cranmer  in  1530  in  the 
celebrated  commission  appointed  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  uni- 
versities on  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
He  was  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted. 
He  afterwards  became  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  History  of  the  Reformation,  has 
miblished  several  of  his  despatches. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  English 
embassy  by  Elizabeth  he  was  recalled, 
bat  Paul  IV.  detained  him  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1561.  2  modern  in- 
flboriptions  on  the  piers  of  the  atrium 
tell  the  histoiT  of  the  abbey,  how  it  was 
fonnded  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  on 
the  ute  of  his  paternal  home,  and  how 
St,  Augustine,  the  great  missionary  to 
England,  and  several  of  our  early  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  had 
hfiiea.  educated  in  it.  The  late  pope, 
Gregory  XVI.,  was  for  many  years  ab- 
bot of  the  adjoining  monastery  before 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  and  did 
iQUiC^  to  embellish  the  ch.  and  the 
convent.  The  terrace  in  front  com- 
mands apioturescjue  view  over  the  S.E. 
side  of  the  Palatme  and  the  imposing 
mins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Ceesars  in 
thatdiiec^n. 

SSf,  Tffmufio,  behind  the  Doria  Pa- 

t^ee,  the  eft.  ot  the  Jesuits'  college, 

^Ae  CoUeffo  Bomuuho,  with  its  mas- 


sive front  by  Algardi,  is  rich  in 
elaborate  decorations.  It  was  built 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Ludovisi.  Its  magnificence  is  not  in 
the  best  taste,  but  is  interesting  from  its 
excessive  ornament.  The  paintings  of 
the  roof  and  tribune  are  hjjPadre  Fozzi^ 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  perspec- 
tive. The  Lancelotti  chapel,  in  the 
rt.-hand  transept,  contains  the  tomb 
of  S.  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  beneath  the 
altar,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  Apo- 
theosis of  the  saint,  by  Le  Gros, 
above.  Beyond,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
aisle,  is  the  monument  to  Gregory  XV., 
by  the  same  sculptor,  with  that  of  Card. 
Ludovisi  below.  The  chapel  in  the  1.- 
hand  transept  has  a  large  bas-relief  of 
the  Annunciation.  On  the  massive  piers 
of  the  cupola,  luckily  left  unfinished 
for  the  finances  of  the  Ludovisi  family 
and  for  the  interests  of  astronomical 
science,  has  been  erected  the  Observa- 
tory of  the  CoUegio  Romano,  now  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  well-conducted 
establishments  of  the  kind  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  (p.  299).  This  ch., 
with  the  adjoining  oratory  of  La  Cara- 
vita,  the  latter  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented during  Lent  by  the  higher  and 
fiishionable  female  classes  of  Rome, 
are  attached  to  the  Gregorian  Univer- 
sity, or  CoUegio  Romano,  directed  by 
the  Jesuit  fathers. 

St,  Isidoro,  on  the  Pincian,  founded 
in  1622.  The  ch.  is  attached  to  a 
convent  of  Irish  Grey  Friars,  or  Re- 
formed Franciscan  Observants.  The 
edifice  owes  its  present  form  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  celebrated  Luke 
Wadding,  one  of  the  most  learned 
members  his  order  has  produced.  Enter- 
ing the  ch.,  the  picture  of  St.  Isidore, 
over  the  high  altar,  is  by  Andrea  Sacchu 
All  the  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  1st  on  rt.,  are  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  as  are  those  of  the  Conception 
in  the  chapel  of  the  rt.  transept,  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  sacristy,  and  the 
frescoes  in  the  Piombino  chapel,  1st 
on  1.  The  high  altar  has  two  hand- 
some colunms  of  oriental  alabaster. 
Several  sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
ch.  wiU  inteteat  w«  countrsm^iii.-,  that 
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St.  Anne,  the  2nd  on  rt.,  consists  of  a 
marble  slab  with  a  long  inscription, 
placed  here  by  his  friend  Ronconi,  a 
Roman  advocate.  Born  in  Ireland, 
Wadding,  who  from  his  youth  embraced 
the  rules  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
became  censor  of  the  Inquisition,  but 
is  better  known  for  his  voluminous 
history  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  *  An- 
nales  Ordinis  Minorum,'  in  8  large 
folios.  He  was  the  first  prior  of  the 
Irish  Franciscans  established  here, 
and  a  man  of  great  learning.  He 
died  in  1557,  aged  70.  In  the  1. 
transept  is  a  handsome  monument 
by  Galassi  to  Miss  Brian ;  and  in 
the  rt.  a  memorial  to  Amelia,  the 
daughter  of  John  Philpott  Curran,  who 
died  at  Rome,  raised  by  the  late  Lord 
Cloncurry  in  1848.  In  the  small 
library  of  the  friars  are  some  Irish 
manuscripts  worthy  of  notice,  amongst 
which  a  continuation  of  Colgan's  His- 
tory of  Irish  Saints,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. 

8,  Lorenzo  e  Damaso,  close  to  the  mag- 
nificent palace  of  the  Cancelleria, 
erected  in  1495  by  Cardinal  Riario, 
nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Bramante,  on  the  site  of  the 
Prasinian  Basilica,  founded  by  S.  Da- 
masus  in  570.  It  contains  some  indif- 
ferent modern  monuments  of  the 
princely  house  of  Massimo,  and  one 
to  the  lamented  Count  Rossi,  so  bar- 
barously murdered  in  the  adjoining 
palace  in  December,  1849;  the  bust 
over  the  latter  is  by  Tenerani,  who  has 
sculptured  the  fine  statue  of  that  eminent 
statesman  for  his  friend  and  admirer 
the  Duke  Massimo,  and  now  in  his 
villa  on  the  gardens  of  Sallust.  Near 
the  monument  of  Rossi  is  a  copy  of 
the  statue  of  St.  Hypolitus  in  the  La- 
teran  Museum.  The  accomplished 
scholar  and  poet  Annibale  Caro,  who 
died  at  Rome  in  1566,  is  buried  in 
this  ch. — his  bust,  by  Dosio,  on  one  of 
the  piers;  as  also  Sadoleto,the  celebrated 
secretary  of  Leo  X.  In  the  4th  chapel 
on  rt.  of  the  choir  are  two  good  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  16th  cent.,  and 
a  dead  Christ  over  the  altar,  by  Bracci, 
The  statue  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  in 
(lie   sacristy  is    by  Stefano  Mademo, 


\ 


The  most  remarkable  paintings  are 
the  picture  over  the  altar  in  the  1st 
chapel  on  rt,  by  Seb,  Conca,  and  that  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  over  the 
high  altar,  by  F.  Zucchero, 

8,  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  near  the  Corse, 
founded  by  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century,  and  restored 
in  its  present  form  by  Paul  V.  in  1606, 
from  the  designs  of  Cosimo  da  Bergamo. 
At  the  high  altar,  which  was  designed 
by  Rainaldi,  is  the  celebrated  Cruci- 
fixion by  Guido.  The  chapel  of  S. 
Francesco  has  a  painting  by  Marco 
Benejial,  This  ch.  contains  the  monu- 
ment to  Poussin,  designed  by  Lemoine, 
and  executed  by  French  artists,  at 
the  suggestion  and  cost  of  Chateau- 
briand, when  French  ambassador  at 
Rome  :  the  bas-relief  upon  it  is  a 
reproduction  of  Poussin's  well-known 
landscape  of  the  Arcadia.  Under  the 
vestibule  are  some  ancient  inscriptions 
relative  to  the  relics  preserved  here, 
and  inside,  on  the  1.  of  the  entrance,  one 
to  the  dedication  of  the  ch.  by  Ce- 
lestin  III.  in  1196,  in  the  presence  of 
numerous  prelates,  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  whom  is  the  Archbishop  of  York 
of  that  day. 

8,  Lorenzo  in  Miranda^  in  the  Forum, 
is  only  remarkable  as  occupying  the 
cella  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  and  for  the  magnificent  por- 
tico in  front.  Its  appellation  is  derived 
from  the  latter  admirable  ruin.  The 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo,  over  the 
principal  altar,  is  attributed  to  Pieiro 
da  Cortona,  This  ch.  contains  several 
tombs  of  the  Roman  apothecaries  (-^l;-©- 
matarii),  to  the  corporation  of  whom  it 
belongs,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  hos- 
pital. 

8,  Lorenzo  in  Panis-Pemay  on  the 
summit  of  the  Viminal,  and  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where 
St.  Lawrence  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
to  derive  its  singular  name  from  Per- 
perna,  or  "B«t^ei\im'ab,^TL\Ti"s»Q.\\^<v^^ 
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has  some  frescoes  by  Biccherai,  An 
arm  of  St.  Bridget,  who  died  in  the 
adjoining  convent  of  the  nuns  of  Sta. 
Chiara,  is  preserved  amongst  the  relies 
here. 

8.  Jjuigi  d^  Francesif  in  the  Piazza  of 
tiie  same  name  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Via  della  Scrofa,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Via  di  Ripetta,  and 
near  the  Post  Office,  erected  in  1589 
at  the  expense  of  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
della  Porta.  The  second  chapel  on 
the  rt.,  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia,  con- 
tains some  fine  frescoes  by  Domeni- 
ohino  on  the  roof ;  they  represent  the 
Angel  oflPering  crowns  to  S.  Cecilia 
and  her  husband  Valerian,  the  Sidnt 
borne  to  heaven  by  Angels,  and  S. 
Cecilia  expressing  her  contempt  for 
idols ;  on  the  side  walls  are  two  large 
subjects,  her  distribution  of  her  clothes 
among  the  ^oor,  and  her  Death. 
These  interesting  works,  though  some- 
what theatrically  treated,  are  good 
examples  of  Domenichino's  style  of 
composition  and  colouring.  The  fine 
copy  over  the  altar,  of  Raphael's  St. 
Cecilia,  now  in  the  Gallery  at  Bo- 
logna, is  by  Ouido.  The  Assumption, 
at  the  high  altar,  is  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Bassano,  In  the  chapel  of 
St.  Matthew,  on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar, 
are  3  pictures,  representing  the  calling 
of  the  Saint,  by  M.  Angela  Caravaggio, 
The  paintings  on  the  roof,  and  the 
Prophets  on  the  sides,  are  by  Cav, 
d'Jrpino.  This  ch.  contains  tombs  of 
several  eminent  Frenchmen,  including 
those  of  Cardinals  d'Angennes  and  de 
la  Tremouille;  of  Cardinal  de  la 
Grange  d'Arquieh,  father-in-law  of 
Sobieski,  who  died  at  the  age  of  105 » 
of  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  ambassador  from 
Henry  IV.;  of  Seroux  d*Agincourt,  in 
last  chapel  on  rt.,  the  celebrated  archae- 
ologist and  writer  on  Italian  art;  of 
PaiUine  de  Montmorin,  in  first  chapel 
on  1.,  erected  by  Chateaubriand,  by 
whom  the  inscription  was  written,  and 
of  the  painters  Guerin  and  Sigalon. 
A  massive  pyramidal  monument  has 
deen  erected  to  the  French  officers 
^d  soldiers  who  were  killed  during 
t6e  miUtary  operations  again$t  fiome 


in  1849,  and  another  to  Claude  Lor- 
raine, at  the  expense  of  the  French 
nation.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why 
this  tardy  tribute  to  the  great  painter 
was  not  placed  over  where  his  remains 
lay,  in  the  ch,  of  the  Trinita  de*  Monti. 
The  original  tombstone  has  been  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  monument.  San 
Luigi  is  the  national  ch.  of  the  French 
at  Rome,  and  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  sovereigns  of  that  country. 
During  the  French  occupation  military 
mass  in  music  is  performed  here  with 
great  pomp  every  Sunday  morning; 
at^9,  and  on  Christmas  eve  at  1 1  p.m. 

S,  Marcello,  in  the  Corso,  belonging  to 
the  Servites,  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
4th  century.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1519 
from  the  designs  of  Sansovino,  with  the 
exception  of  the  facade,  which  was 
added  by  Carlo  Fontana'in  the  last  cent. 
The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  (the  4th  on 
the  rt.)  is  celebrated  for  the  fine  paint- 
ings on  the  roof  by  Pierino  del  Vaga, 
representing  in  the  centre  the  Creation 
of  Eve,  and  on  the  1.  the  Evangelists 
St.  Mark  and  St.  John,  "  where,  says 
Lanzi,  "  there  are  some  infantine  fi- 
gures that  almost  look  as  if  they  were 
alive :  a  work  deservedly  held  in  the 
highest  repute."  The  two  Evangelists 
in  the  opposite  compartment  of  the 
vault  are  entirely  by  D.  da  Volterra ; 
the  Crucifix  borne  by  angels,  over  the 
altar,  was  painted  by  Garzi  from  P.  del 
Vaga's  designs.  In  this  chapel  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  minister 
of  Pius  VII.,  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened statesmen  of  Italy,  the 
honest  and  liberal  reformer  of  the 
papal  administration,  whose  death  is 
still  involved  in  that  painful  mys- 
tery which  strengthens  the  popular 
belief  that  it  was  hastened  by 
poison.  The  monument,  which  con- 
tains also  the  remains  of  his  brother,  is 
by  Emaldi,  In  the  4th  or  Frangipani 
chapel  on  the  I.  the  picture  of  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  over  the  altar, 
is  by  Federigo  Zucchero;  the  frescoes 
on  the  side  waUs  by  his  brother  Taddeo,' 
The  several  busts  and  slab-tombs  belong 
to  members  of  the  family  of  Frangi- 
pani.   'Near  tbia  \%  \\ie  -mswament  to 
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nataral  philosopher.  Another  tomb, 
to  the  rt«  on  entering  the  ch.,  of  some 
interest,  is  that  of  Herre  Gilles,  the 
French  trayeller  and  writer  on  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Bosphoms,  who 
died  in  1555.  In  the  Srd  chapel  on 
the  rt.  is  the  tomb  of  oar  countryman, 
Card.  Weld,  who  was  titular  cardinal 
of  S.  Marcello.  The  ceremony  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross  takes  place  in 
this  ch.,  in  the  presence  of  tiie  college 
of  cardinals,  on  the  14th  September. 

8.  Marco  J  a  very  elegant  and  interest- 
ing ch.,  built  on  the  plan  of  an  ancient 
basilica,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Palace  of  Venice.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Pope  S.  Mark  in  837,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Evangelist.  It  was  re- 
built in  833  by.  Gregory  IV.,  who  deco- 
rated the  interior  with  mosaics.  In  1468 
Paul  II.,  after  the  construction  of  the 
palace,  rebuilt  entirely  the  ch.  in  its 
present  form  of  one  of  the  small  ba- 
licas,  with  the  exception  of  the  ancient 
tribune,  which  was  preserved  with  its 
mosaics  of  the  9th  centy.,  and  the  sub- 
terranean ch.,  ccmtaining  the  body  of 
St.  Mark  the  pontiff.  The  handsome 
facade  and  portico  in  the  style  of  the 
Benaissance  were  then  added,  from  the 
designs  of  Giuliano  da  Majano.  The 
mosaics  of  the  tribune  represent  our 
Saviour  and  3  saints  on  either  side, 
one  of  whom,  Gregory  IV.,  holds 
the  church  in  his  hand;  below  the 
mystic  hamh  and  12  sheep,  with  the 
cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
as  we  have  seen  at  San  Clemente ; 
and  on  tiie  face  of  the  arch  the  em- 
blems of  the  Evangelists  and  two 
full-length  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  ;  the  3  frescoes  in  the  choir  are 
by  Borgogmme,  The  interior  has  a  nave 
and  2  aisles  separated  by  20  pilasters, 
having  in  front  as  many  columns  cased 
in  jasper,  and  contains  a  few  paintings. 
The  most  remarkable  are  (at  the  first 
altar  on  the  rt.)  the  Resurrection,  by 
Palma  Giovane,  erroneously  attributed 
to  Tintoretto ;  St.  Mark  the  Pope,  by 
the  School  of  Gian  Bellini  (at  the  altar  on 
the  rt.  of  the  tribune)  ;  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Carlo  Maratta  (third 
on  the  rt.).  The  monument  to  Leo- 
jutrdo   Pesaro  of   Venice,    by    Can^ 


ova,  stands  on  the  side  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  choir,  and  has  a  good 
bust  of  the  youth,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  16.  There  are  numerous  other 
tombs  here,  chiefly  to  Venetians  who 
have  died  at  Rome.  On  the  Festival 
of  St.  Mark,  April  25th,  there  is  a 
procession  of  all  the  clergy  of  Rome 
fi*om  this  ch.  to  St.  Peter's.  The  great 
door  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  Uie 
architecture  of  the  15th  centy.  There 
are  some  Christian  inscriptions  from 
the  catacombs  under  the  portico. 

S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Termini.  This  magnificent  church 
occupies  the  Pinacotheca,  or,  accord- 
ing to  more  recent  opinions,  the  Cella 
Calidaria,  of  the  Thermse  of  Diocle- 
tian, which  was  altered  by  Michel 
Angelo  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
IV.,  to  adapt  it  to  Christian  worship. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  sacred 
edifices  in  Rome.  'The  arrangement 
of  the  ancient  baths  is  described  under 
the  head  of  "Antiquities"  (p.  60). 
The  great  hall  was  converted  by 
Michel  Angelo  into  a  Greek  cross  by 
the  addition  of  the  present  vestibule, 
and  of  the  tribune  opposite.  Vanvitelli 
in  1740  reduced  the  ch.  to  its  present 
form  by  adapting  the  circular  hall,  or 
Laconicum,  as  an  entrance,  and  lengthen* 
ing  the  choir  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
hall,  which  Michel  Angelo  had  pre- 
served as  a  nave,  was  ti^us  converted 
into  a  transept;  the  chapels  opening 
out  of  it,  in  the  intervals  of  the  columns, 
closed  up ;  and  the  transept  lengthened, 
by  converting  into  the  chapels  of  the 
Beato  Nicolo  Albergati,and  of  S.  Bruno, 
two  halls  of  the  baths.  On  account 
of  the  dampness  of  the  ground 
Michel  Angelo  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  pavement  about  8  feet,  so  that 
the  original  bases  of  the  columns 
remain  buried  to  Aat  depth,  which,  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  d^ris  of  the 
baths,  were  considerably  lower  than  the 
circumjacent  soil.  Of  the  16  columns 
of  the  church,  the  8  in  the  transept 
only  are  antique,  and  are  of  red  Egyp- 
tian granite,  with  attached  bases  of 
white  marfAe.  TV'i  cAJawc^^  ^-l  Xs^^^^ 
coTered  w'\t\i  ^«:m\%^  ^\»ss.<i»,  vsv  Nksx- 
I  tation  of  gtwi\\ft,^«5^  ^$ia^\$^^^ 
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vitelli.  In  the  circular  vestibule  are 
the  tombs  of  Salvator  Rosa ;  of  Carlo 
Maratta ;  of  Cardinal  Parisio,  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence  at  Bologna; 
and  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Alciati, 
the  learned  chancellor  of  Rome  under 
Pius  IV.  The  tomb  of  Salvator  Rosa 
(1673)  has  an  inscription  which  de- 
scribes him  as  the  "  Pictorum  sui 
temporis  nulli  secundum,  poetarum 
omnium  temporumprincipibus  parem ;" 
a  friendly  eulogy,  which  the  judgment 
of  posterity  has  not  confirmed.  On 
one  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  great  hall 
is  the  noble  statue  of  S.  Bruno,  by  the 
French  sculptor  Hovdon.  It  is  recorded 
that  Clement  XIV.  was  a  great  admirer 
of  this  statue :  "  It  would  speak,"he  said, 
"  if  the  rule  of  his  order  did  not  pre- 
scribe silence."  The  hall,  now  form- 
ing the  transept  of  the  ch.,  is  297^ 
feet  long,  91  feet  wide,  and  84  feet 
high :  the  length  of  the  present  nave 
from  the  entrance  to  the  high  altar  is 
336  ft.  The  granite  columns  are  each 
of  a  singe  piece,  45  ft.  high  and  16  ft.  in 
circumference.  The  ancient  capitals, 
4  Corinthian  and  4  Composite,  are  of 
white  marble,  as  is  also  the  entablature, 
although  so  whitewashed  over  as  to 
make  them  have  the  look  of  stucco. 
This  ch.  contains  several  large  and 
fine  paintings  which  were  once  altar- 
pieces  in  St.  Peter's,  where  they  have 
been  replaced  by  copies  in  mosaic 
when  the  originals  were  transported  to 
8ta,  Maria  d£gV  Angeli — amongst  them 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  St.  Sebas- 
tian by  Domenichino,  on  the  rt.-hand 
side  of  the  high  altar ;  it  is  22  ft.  high, 
and,  being  painted  on  the  wall,  it  was 
removed  with  consummate  skill  by  the 
engineer  Zabaglia.  Opposite  to  it  is 
the  Baptism  of  Our  Lord,  a  fine  work 
of  Carlo  Maratta.  The  other  paintings 
in  the  choir  are  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  by  RomaneUiy  and  the  Death  of 
Ananias,  by  EoncalU.  The  8  pictures  in 
the  transept,  commencing  on  the  rt.  hand 
on  entering,  are,  I.  copies  of  Guide's 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  and  2 .  of  Vanni's 
Fall  of  Simon  Magus ;  on  the  opposite 
side,  3.  St.  Peter  resuscitating  Tabitha, 
by  Jfancin/',  and  4.  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
grands,  by  Mtisctano — the  iandscape  in 
the  background  by  Paul  BrUl ;  beyond 


the  entrance  to  the  choir,  5.  the  As- 
sumption, by  Bianchini ;  6.  the  Resus- 
citation of  Tabitha,  by  Constanzi ;  whilst 
on  the  opposite  side  are,  7,  the  Fall 
of  Simon  Magus,  by  P.  Battoni;  and 
.8.  St.  Basil  celebrating  Mass  before  the 
Emperor  Valens,  by  Subleyras.  At  each 
extremity  of  the  transept  are  large 
chapels  formed  out  of  halls  of  the 
baths;  that  on  the  rt.,  and  which 
formed  the  vestibule  to  Michel  Angelo's 
ch.,  is  dedicated  to  the  Beato  Niccolo 
Albergati ;  that  on  the  1.  to  St.  Bruno, 
over  the  altar  of  which  is  a  painting  of 
St.  Peter  appearing  to  some  Carthusian 
monks,  by  Odazzi,  and  on  the  sides  two, 
by  T/evisaniy  of  the  death  of  the  Macca- 
bees. On  the  pavement  is  the  meridian 
line  traced  by  Bianchini  and  Ma- 
raldi,  in  1701.  Behind  the  ch.  is  the 
Carthusian  convent,  with  its  cele- 
brated cloister  designed  by  Michel 
An  gel  o.  It  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  the  Orsini  family.  The 
cloister  is  surrounded  by  a  portico  sus- 
tained by  100  columns  of  travertine  of 
the  Doric  order,  forming  four  fine  cor- 
ridors. In  the  centre  of  the  square  are 
the  immense  cypresses  planted  round 
the  fountain  by  Michel  Angelo  when 
he  built  the  cloister :  they  measure  1 3 
feet  in  circumference.  The  "Pope's 
oil-cellar,"  as  it  is  called,  adjoining  the 
ch.,  is  a  low-arched  hall  of  the  ancient 
thermae,  containing  several  cisterns  or 
reservoirs  sunk  deep  in  the  ground, 
where  the  supply  of  oil  for  the  city 
is  preserved  at  an  equable  temperature^ 

S.  Maria  delV  Anima,  in  the  street 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Piazza  Navona,  begun  in  1400,  with 
money  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by 
a  native  of  Germany,  and  completed 
from  the  designs  of  Giuliano  Sangallo. 
The  fine  interior,  supported  on  mas- 
sive pilasters,  contains  at  the  high 
altar  the  Madonna  with  angels  and 
saints,  by  Giulio  Bomano,  much  in- 
jured; an  indifiTerent  copy  of  the 
Pietk  of  Michel  Angelo,  by  Nanni  di 
Baccio  Bigio,  in  the  4th  chapel  on  rt. ; 
the  frescoes  of  Sicciolante  on  the  side 
walls  in  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  3rd 
on  rt.;  aTvA.t\ioseVy  Froacesco  Sai-ctaii  in 
!  that  del  Cmto  'M.otxo,  \\)el  o^  \ .— Wj^a 
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£lgare  of  onr  Saviour  asoendiug  to  hea- 
ven, over  the  altar,  is  very  fine.  The 
handsome  monument  of  Pope  Adrian 
YI.,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  was 
designed  by  Baldaaaare  Feruzzi^  and 
executed  by  M,  Angeh  Sanese  and 
Niccdb  Triholo,  Upon  the  urn  lies  the 
statue  of  this  semi-barbaiian  pontiff; 
above  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  be- 
tween St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  in 
the  niches  statues  of  the  four  cardinal 
Virtues ;  the  bas-relief  beneath  repre- 
sents the  entitmce  of  the  Pope  into 
Rome.  Opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Adrian 
VI.  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  by 
German  artists  of  the  17th  cent.  On  the 
].  side  of  the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  that 
of  Lucas  Holstenius  of  Hamburgh, 
the  celebrated  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
In  the  passage  leading  to  the  sacristy 
is  a  bas-relief,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  re- 
presenting Gregory  XIII,  giving  him 
his  sword  of  command.  On  the  1.  of 
the  ]principal  entrance  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Andrew  of  Austria  (ob.  1500), 
and  on  the  1.  that  of  Cardinal  Encken- 
worth  (ob.  1534),  an  inferior  work. 
S.  M.  dell'  Anima  is  the  national  ch.  of 
the  Germans,  and  under  the  special 
protection  of  Austria. 

8,  Maria  in  Aquiro,  or  degli  Orfanelli, 
in  the  Piazza  Capranica,  on  the  site  of 
a  ch.  of  the  4th  cent.  The  name  of 
Aquiro  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
EquericB^  the  stadium  of  a  circus  which 
stood  here.  The  present  ch.  is  annexed 
to  a  College  of  Orphans  founded  by 
Paul  III.;  it  has  on  the  floor  some 
mediseval  mosaics,  and  a  good  speci- 
men before  the  high  altar,  in  red  and 
yellow  marble,  of  a  labyrinth.  This  ch. 
and  the  adjoining  Piazza  Capranica  are 
believed  to  occupy  the  sites  of  a  por- 
tico and  temple  dedicated  by  Hadrian 
to  Matidia,  the  sister  of  his  wife. 

-S*.  Maria  di  Ara  Cceli. — ^We  have  al- 
ready stated,  in  speaking  of  the  An- 
tiquities, that  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Ara  Cceli  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
The  ch.  is  of  high  antiquity,  pro- 
bably as  old  as  the  6th  century, 
wJien  it  was  dedicated  by  St.  Gregory 


the  Great  as  Sancta  Maria  in  CapitolU),- 
The  fa9ade  of  brickwork  is  more 
recent,  and  was  formerly  decorated 
with  mosaics ;  the  fragment  of  Gothic 
which  it  retains  in  its  rose  and  pointed 
windows,  cornice,  &c.,  would  refer  it 
to  the  13th  or  14th  cents.  The  interior 
has  a  nave  and  2  aisles,  separated  by  22 
columns  of  different  sizes  and  mate- 
rials, taken  from  various  ancient 
buildings.  IS  are  of  Egyptian  gra* 
nite,  2  of  white  marble  fluted,  and  2  of 
cippolino.  Their  bases  and  capitals 
are  also  dissimilar ;  and  some  are  so 
much  shorter  than  the  others  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  raise  them  on 
pedestals.  On  the  third  column  on  the 
1.  of  the  main  entrance  is  engraved,  in 
letters  evidently  of  the  Imperial  period 
— A  cvBicvLo  AVOVSTORUM,  Its  au- 
thenticity has  not  been  doubted,  and  it 
would  therefore  indicate  that  it  was 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Csesars.  The  floor  is  of  mosaic, 
of  an  ancient  kind,  encircling  slabs 
of  white  marble,  containing  some  speci- 
mens of  rare  varieties,  amongst  wnich 
a  great  abundance  of  green  or  ophite 
porphyry.  The  name  of  Ara  Cceli 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  con- 
troversy :  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
teUs  us  that  it  is  derived  from  the  altar 
erected  by  Augustus  to  commemorate 
the  prophecy  of  the  Cunuean  Sibyl  re- 
specting the  coming  of  our  Saviour.  It 
is  said  to  have  borne  the  inscription  Ara 
primogeniti  Dei,  from  which  the  legend 
has  derived  the  modem  title.  Others 
reject  this,and  tell  us.that  the  ch.  in  the 
middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  S.  Maria 
in  AuToccelio,  The  ch.  and  adjoining 
convent  belonged  to  the  Benedictines 
until  1250,  when  Innocent  IV.  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
who  have  held  it  from  that  period 
to  the  present  time.  On  entering  by 
the  principal  door,  the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.  contains  an  admirable  series 
of  frescoes  by  Pmturicchio,  illustrating 
the  life  of  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena: 
they  were  restored  some  years  ago  by 
Camuccini,  and  represent  the  saint 
assuming  the  habit  of  a  monk,  his 
Preaching,  ^i\a  N\%\wi  ^i  ^^xviX^  V\s. 
Pemtence,  ^\s  T^^vjAJq.,  wiAVv^^^^- 
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are  attributed  to  his  papil  Francesco 
da  Citta  di  Castello   and  to  Lwia  Si- 
gnorelli.     The   floor   of  opus  Alexan' 
drinumf  in  this  chapel,  is  yery  beau- 
tiful.   Of  the  other  pictures  in  the 
ch.  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
S.  Jerome  in  the  3rd  on  rt.  by  Oiovanni 
de'  Vecchi;    the  paintings  in   the  8th 
chapel  on  1.  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cor- 
tona,  representing  the  Conyersion  and 
Death  of  the  Saint,  by  Benefiel ;  the 
I'ransfiguration,  in  the  2nd  chapel  on 
same  side,  cited  by  Lanzi  among  those 
works  of  Oirolamo  Sicciolante  in  which 
he   approached   nearest  to  Raphael ; 
and  the  frescoes  on  the  roof  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Antony,  3rd  on  1.,  by 
Niccolb  da  Pesaro,  In  the  Savelli  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Francis,  forming  the 
rt-hand  transept,  are  the  Gothic  monu- 
ments of  Luca  Savelli  (1266),  the  fa^ 
ther  of  Pope  Honorius  IV.,  and  of  his 
son  Pandolfo,  by  Agostino  and  Agnolo 
da  Siena,  from  the  designs  of  Giotto ; 
the  base  on  which  it  rests  is  formed 
b^  an   ancient  sarcophagus    covered 
with  Bacchanalian  bas-reliefs,  wreaths 
of  flowers,    fruit,  and  animals;    op- 
posite   is    that    of   Vana    Aldobran- 
desca,  the  mother  of  the  Pope,  upon 
which  lies  the  statue  of  the  Pontiff 
himself,  removed  here  by  Paul  III.  from 
his  monument  which  stood  in  the  old 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  In  the  choir,  on  1. 
of  the  high  altar,  is  the  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Giambattista  Savelli  (ob.  149S),  a 
good  specimen  of  the  school  of  Sanso- 
▼ino ;  and  on  the  floor  the  gravestone, 
nearly  effaced,  of  Sigismondo  Conti, 
secretary   to    Julius    II.,    for  whom 
Raphael  painted  the  celebrated  Ma- 
donna daFoligno  in  1512.     This  ex- 
quisite work,  which  stood  over  the 
fiigh  altar  in  this  church,  was  removed 
to  the    convent  of  the  Contesse  at 
Foligno  in  1565,  when  Conti's  sister 
became  a  nun  in  that  establishment. 
The  celebrated  traveller  of  the  14th 
oenty.,  Pietro  della  Valle,  is  buried 
outside  the  1st  chapel  in  the  rt  aisle. 
Another  interesting  tomb,  in  tiie  1. 
transept,  without  an  inscription,  is 
the   Gothic    monument   of  Cardinal 
Matteo   di  AcquaspartA,   general  of 
^e    Franciscans    (1302),    who    was 
employed  by  Boni&ce   VIIL  in  his 


negotiations     with    the    Florentines, 
and   praised  by  Dante   for  the  mo« 
deration    with    which    he    adminis- 
tered  the  rules  of  his  order ;  on  the 
urn  lies  a  good  figure  of  the  deceased, 
and  above  a  painting  of  the  Vir^n  with 
2  Saints :    this  tomb  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  Cosimatis.  The  2  Gothic 
ambones  at  the  extremity  of  the  nave 
are  covered  with   handsome  mosaic 
work.    Some  of  the  small  arches  on 
the  front  are   perfect  bijous   in  this 
class  of  art;  they  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  choir,  when  it  was  in  the  centre 
of   the  nave,  until   the   16th  centy., 
when    the    present   one  was   erected 
behind  the  high  altar;  on  the  pier 
near    the    Gospel    Ambo    has     been 
placed   the    gravestone  of  Catherine 
Queen  of  Bosnia,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1478.    The  insulated  octagonal  chapel 
in   the   1.    transept,   dedicated   to    S. 
Helena,  is  sup^sed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  that  raised  by  Augustus,  the 
Ara  primogeniti  Dei  above  mentioned. 
The  altar-table,  an  urn  of  red  porphyry, 
once  contained  the  body  of  the  mother 
of  Constantine.     The  present  chapel 
was  erected  after  1798,  when  a  pre- 
existing one  of  the  17th  centy.   was 
destroyed.    On  the  wall  of  the  tran- 
sept, near  this  altar,  is  the  slab  tomb- 
stone of  Felice  di  Fredi  (ob.  1529), 
recording  the   discovery  by    him    of 
the  celebrated  group  of  Laocoon  and 
his  sons,  now  in  the  Vatican  Museam. 
The  Ara  Cceli  is  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Romans  on  account  of  a 
miracle-working  figure  of  the  infant 
Saviour,  the  Santissimo  Bambino^  whose 
powers  in  curing  the  sick  have  given 
it    extraordinary     popularity.      The 
legend  tells  us  that  it  was  carved  by  a 
pilgrim  out  of  a  tree  which  grew  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  painted  by 
St.  Luke  while  the  pilgrim  was  sleep- 
ing over  his  work.    The  bambino  is 
richly  decorated  with  gems  and  jewel- 
lery, the  offerings  of  the  pious,  and  is 
held  in  such  sanctity  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, that  it  was  said  to  receive  at 
one  time  more  fees  than  any  physician 
in  Rome.  In  the  early  part  of  1849  the 
Republican  triumvirate  made  the  monks 
a  present  oi  tke  -^0^%?%  ^\;&Xft  coach 
for  .the  use  oi  \lhe  bainbitwo ;  \raX.  ^l\«t 
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the  retnni  of  his  Holmeu  the  gori 
vehicle  was  taken  from  them,  tuid  the 
bumfnno  again  reiomed  the  old  lirovn 
vehicle  in  which  for  maa;  Tears  it  had 
been  ttccDBtomeii  to  pay  its  Tisits  to 
the  sick.     The  FeBlival  of  the  Preaepe, 
or  of  the   Bamliino,  which  continue 
from  ChrietnmB-day  to  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  is  attended  by  crowds  of 
peasantry  from  all  pacts  of  the  s' 
rounding  country.    The  2nd  chapel 
the  1,  aisle  is  coDverted  on  this  o& 
aioD  into  a  kind  of  theatrical  stage, 
which  the  Natiii^  is  represented  by 
figures  as  large  tx  life,  personi^ing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  the 
Magi,  with  the  Tirgin  kneeling  before 
the    image    in    B   tawdry   theatrical 
coatnme.    Dnring  thii  fesdval,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  16th  of  Dec.  and  on  the 


erected  in  the  nave  opposite  the  Preaepe, 
on  which  children  are  niade  to  declaim, 
and  act  certun  sacred  dramas  in  con- 
nection with  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour. 
Tills  takes  place  generaU^  between  3 
and  4  o'clock  in  the  evemng.  To  the 
English  traveller  the  ch.  of  the  Ara 
Cceli  has  a  peculiar  interest  from  its 
connexion  with  the  greatest  of  onr  his- 
torians, Gibbon.  It  was  in  it,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  that  "on  the  15th  of 
October,  1764,"  as  he  "sat  musing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while 
the  barefooted  friara  were  singing  ves- 
pers, that  the  idea  of  writing  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  city  drsi  started 
to  his  mind.''  In  front  of  the  ch.  are 
the  124  marble  steps  creeled  from  the 
ruinsof  the  Templeof  QuiriuDs  on  the 
Quirinal.  An  inscription  on  the  let)  of 
Uie  great  eotrance  states  that  they  were 
constructed  in  1348,  the  year  of  the 
plague,  by  Maestro  Loren20  Andreozii, 
of  the  Rione  Colonna,  the  expens 
being  defrayed  by  charitable  contrih 
tions.  Before  the  principal  eatran 
lies  buried  Flavio  Biondo,  one  of  t 
earliest  writers  on  Roman  annuities 
the  15th  centy.,  but  the  inscription  upon 
the  slab  tomb  has  been  entirely  el&ced. 
The  floor  of  the  ch.  is  covered  with 
slab  tombs,  on  many  of  which  the 
inscnptioas  are  BO  longer  le^hUi  they 
Mre,    howerer,   iatertMting    fiont    (he 


costumes  of  different  periods  of  me- 
diEeval  history.  The  Ara  Oceli  having 
been  a  favourite  place  of  intennent,  a> 
the  churchts  of  the  Franoiseaa 


the  library  is  extensive,  and  rich  in 
ecclesiastical  literature.  The  head  of 
the  order  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
known  as  the  Grey  Friari  in  England, 
resides  here. 

*  3,  Karia  Aventinense,  called  also  the 
frioraio,  from  the  priory  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta  to  which  It  is  at- 
tached, is  chieSy  remarkable  for  tha 
fine  views  which  it  commands  over 
a  large  extent  of  die  city  and 
suburbs.  The  ch.  was  restored  in 
I7G5  by  Cardinal  Keizonico,  from  the 
designs  of  Piranesi,  who  has  over- 
loaded it  with  ornaments.  An  an- 
tique marble  sarcophagus,  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Muses,  serves  as  the  tomb 
of  a  bishop  Spinelli.  There  are  two 
tombs  of  members  of  the  Carafla  and 
Caracciolo  families  of  the  16th  cent. ; 
a  oiborinm  of  an  early  Christian  period, 
with  rude  relief  of  the  ETangeliats; 
and  the  statue  of  Piranesi,  who  is 
buried  here.  This  ch.  suffered  greatly 
in  1849  {mm  the  French  artillery, 
the  besieged  having  placed  a  fbrmid- 
able  battery  in  front  of  it,  which  it 
became  necessary  to  silence.  This 
cb.  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  patrician  Alberic,  who  gave  it  to 
St.  Odo  of  Cluny,  .the  great  monastic 
retbrmer  of  the  15th  centy.;  here 
GregoiT  VII.  (Hildebrand)  passed  hie 
early  days  with  his  ancle,  who  was 
prior  of  the  convent ;  and  here  took 
place  the  election  of  Cardinal  Octaviin 
to  the  papacy,  as  Viotor  II.  The  view 
of  St.  Peter's  looking  down  the  avenue 
of  ilexes,  by  which  the  visitor  enters 
the  grounds,  is  very  fine,  and  even 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  gate  by 
which  he  is  admitted.  A  more  detailed 
account  of  the  Aventine  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  ff.  Safiina  Cj,  18^V 
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and  on  the  site  of  the  Carceres  of  the 
Flaminian  Circus,  built  in  1659,  by 
Alexander  VII.,  the  architect  being 
Rinaldi ;  it  is  a  fine  building,  internally 
of  the  Corinthian  order ;  it  contains  a 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
is  said  to  have  stayed  the  pestilence  in 
Borne  at  that  period.  The  picture 
over  the  altar  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  the 
rt.,  representing  the  Descent  of  the 
Spirit,  is  by  Luca  Giordano.  The  highly 
decorated  chapel  in  the  opposite  aisle 
belongs  to  the  Altieri  family.  In  one 
of  the  ovals  at  the  base  of  the  dome 
are  2  portions  of  a  spiral  column  of 
translucid  oriental  alabaster,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Portico  of  Octavia,  from  its 
vicinity  to  which  this  ch,  is  also  called 
S.  Maria  in  Portico. 

S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin^  in  the  Piazza  of 
La  Bocca  della  Verita,  already  noticed 
under  the  Antiquities  (p.  33)  as  stand- 
ing on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  S.  Dionysius  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury. It  was  restored  by  Adrian  I.  in 
782,  in  the  form  of  a  basilica.  Being 
intended  for  the  Greek  exiles  who 
were  driven  from  the  East  by  the 
Iconoclasts  under  Constantine  Copro- 
nimus,  and  having  a  Schola,  or  hall  of 
meeting,  attached  to  it  for  their  use, 
it  acquired  from  that  circumstance 
the  name  of  S,  Maria  Schola  Greca,  by 
which  it  is  mentioned  by  Siric  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  visited 
Bome  in  990:  in  later  times  the 
name  of  Bocca  della  Veritk  has 
been  given  to  it  by  the  lower  orders, 
from  the  marble  mask  which  we  see 
under  the  portico.  The  name  of 
Cosmedin  is  supposed  by  some  to 
refer  to  the  ornaments  of  the  ch. 
^KOfffji.os\  but  we  find  churches  bear- 
ing the  same  name  at  Constantinople 
and  Bavenna.  It  has  a  nave  origin- 
ally divided  from  2  side  aisles  by 
12  ancient  marble  columns,  some  of 
which  are  built  up  into  the  piers  and 
walls  of  the  choir.  Before  the  high 
altar  IS  the  raised  floor  of*,  the  ancient 
clto/r,  as  in  some  of  the  early  Chris- 
^"aa  cbarcbeSf  with  am  bones  on  each 
&  -»  -«^;  ^  ^j^^  mosaic  candelabrum, 


alongside  that  of  the  Gospel,  made  in 
the  nth  cent,  by  a  certain  Pascal  Bita, 
according  to  the  inscription  on  the  pe- 
destal ;  the  pavement  is  of  opus  Alex- 
andrium.  The  Gothic  canopy  over  the 
high  altar  is  supported  by  4  columns  of 
red  Egyptian  granite;  beneath  is  a  red 
granite  urn;  and  behind,  an  episcopal 
chair  of  the  time  of  Callixtus  II.,  early 
in  the  12th  centy.  The  picture  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  tribune  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  early  art ;  although  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  Greeks  when 
they  fled  from  Constantinople,  it  is 
more  probably  an  Italian  work  of  the 
13th  century.  The  tabernacle  of  white 
marble  and  mosaic  is  by  Diodato  Cosi- 
mati.  There  is  an  interesting  mosaic 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  of  the 
time  of  John  VII.  (705),  in  the  sa- 
cristy of  this  ch.,  brought  from  the 
old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  Beneath  the 
choir  there  is  a  large  crypt,  divided 
into  a  nave  and  side  aisles ;  here  are 
preserved  a  curious  collection  of  relics 
of  saints,  each  bone  regularly  labelled 
with  the  name  of  its  owner :  amongst 
others  a  piece  of  St.  Patrick's  skull  will 
not  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  some  of 
our  Irish  countrymen.  This  singular 
museum  is  open  to  the. public  on  Ash 
Wednesday.  The  ch.  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  learned  Crescimbeni,  the  founder 
and  historian  of  the  Arcadian  Aca- 
demy, who  died  in  1728,  being  one  of 
its  canons.  Under  the  portico  are 
several  njediseval  inscriptions  and 
sculptures ;  amongst  the  latter  a  very 
rude  bas-relief  of  arches,  representinff 
the  house  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  whi<& 
stood  in  the  Via  Lata,  of  the  8t]^ 
cent. ;  a  canopied  tomb  of  Card.  Alfano 
Lima,  who  laid  down  the  mosaic 
pavement  in  the  ch.  in  1123;  and  the 
ancient  marble  mask  known  as  the 
Bocca  della  Verita.  The  elegant  Bell- 
tower  or  Campanile  has  been  referred 
to  the  time  of  Adrian  I. 

8,  Maria  di  Loreto,  a  handsome  octa- 
gonal ch.  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  forum  of  Trajan,  erected  by  Antonio 
di  Sangallo  in  1507,  with  a  double 
dome,  m  %  com^rtments,  surmounted 
by  a\ng\i\wi\.«tix.  \\  \&  <^\fe^i  \«avKtV- 
i  able  for  t\i^  ftXaXxxe,  m  ^^  *i\AOaa?^ 
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on  rt^  of  St.  Susanna  by  Fiammingo, 
one  of  the  fine  specimens  of  modem 
sculpture  in  Borne,  and  one  of  the  most 
classical  works  produced  by  the  school 
of  Bernini.  In  the  1st  chapel  on  rt.  are 
mosaic  pictures  of  Sta.  Barbara  and  2 
other  saints,  hy  Bosetti  {1594) ;  and  at 
the  high  altar  a  punting  of  the  school 
of  Perugino,  Tlus  ch.  belongs  to  the 
corporation  of  bakers,  whose  hospital 
and  cemetery  are  behind  it. 

8,  Maria  ad  Martyres,     See  Pantheon 
(p.  38). 

3,  Maria  Bopra  Minerva^  so  called 
from  stan^Ung  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Minerva,  dedicated  by  Pompey  after 
his  victories  in  Asia.  It  was  re- 
built in  1370  under  Gregory  XI.,  and 
granted  to  the  Dominican  monks.  It 
is  the  only  ch.  in  Rome  in  the  Pointed 
style  that  has  retained  its  original 
architecture.  On  the  bare  and  unfi- 
nished facade  are  inscriptions  marking 
the  height  of  the  waters  in  difiPerent 
inundations  of  the  Tiber  from  1422  to 
1598,  The  interior,  imposing  before 
the  late  restorations,  executed  between 
1849  and  1854,  at  an  expense  of  125,000 
ficudi,  is  now  magnificently  gaudy, 
the  walls  and  columns  being  covered 
with  coloured  stucco,  cippolino  marble, 
and  gildinff,  and  the  roof  painted  in 
the  most  florid  style  of  Gothic  decora- 
tion. In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  rt.  is  the 
S,  Lodovico  Bertrando,  by  Baciccio ;  the 
Gabrielli  chapel,  the  3rd  on  the  rt., 
has  some  good  frescoes  on  the  roof, 
by  Musciaao,  The  chapel  of  the  An- 
nunciation (4th  on  the  rt.),  the  vault 
painted  by  Cesare  Nehhia,  contains  a 
beautiful  altarpiece  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, on  a  gold  ground,  attributed  to  Fra 
Angelica  da  Fiesole,  but  more  probably  by 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  the  tomb  of  Urban 
VII.  by  Bmnvicino,  In  the  next  or 
Aldobrandini  chapel,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Giac,  della  Porta^  is  a  Last 
Supper,  by  Baroccio,  The  father  and 
mother  of  Clement  VIII.  are  interred 
here  ;  the  recumbent  statues  on  their 
monuments,  as  Well  as  those  of  Charity 
and  of  St.  Sebastian  in  the  niches,  are 
by  Cordieri;  that  of  Religion  is  by 
JranmO  the  statue  of  Oiement  VIII. 
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is  by  Ippolito  Buzio.  The 
monuments  in  the  next  cha^ 
detto  Superanzio,  bishop  . 
and  of  Coca,  bishop  of  Cali^  ^  mte 
good  specimens  of  the  ICth  eentury. 
One  of  the  sons  of  William  Wilber- 
force,  a  convert  to  Romanism,  who 
died  at  Albano  in  1857,  has  a  sepulchral 
slab  in  a  comer  of  this  chapel.  In  the 
small  Gothic  chapel  opening  out  of  the 
rt.  transept  is  a  Crucifix  attributed 
to  Giotto,  The  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  at  the  extremity  of  the  rt. 
transept,  has  some  interesting  fres- 
coes, representing  events  in  the  life  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Filippino 
Lippi,  The  picture  over  the  altar 
represents  Cardinal  Olivieri  Caraffa, 
the  founder  of  the  chapel,  presented  to 
the  Virgin  by  St.  Thomas,  and  the 
Angel  of  the  Annunciation ;  the  great 
composition,  on  the  rt.-hand  wall,  of 
the  Disputation  of  St.  Thomas,  is  very 
fine ;  and  the  frescoes  behind  the  altar 
(although  partly  hidden  by  it),  the 
Assumption  with  the  Apostles ;  all  these 
paintings  have  been  too  much  restored. 
The  roof  is  painted  by  Raff<teUbio  del 
Garbo,  The  tomb  of  Paul  IV.,  of  the 
Carafia  family,  is  from  the  designs  of 
Pirro  Ligorio.  The  statue  of  that  cruel 
old  man,  the  founder  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, was  executed  by  the  brothers 
Casignola,  The  next,  or  Altieri  cha- 
pel, has  an  altai-piece  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  representing  ^  the  5  saints 
canonised  by  Clement  X.  conducted 
before  the  Virgin  by  St.  Peter.  In 
the  adjoining  chapel  of  the  Rosary, 
the  paintings  on  the  side  walls,  much 
injured,  of  the  history  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  are  by  Giovanni  cte*  Vecchi;  the 
ceiling,  representing  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Rosary,  by  Marcello  Venusti.  Be- 
tween the  chapels  of  the  Rosary  and  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  rt.  transept, 
is  the  Gothic  tomb  of  Guillaume  Du- 
rand  (ob.  1304),  the  learned  bishop  of 
Mende,  author  of  the  *  Rationale  Divi- 
norum  Officiorum,'  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  book  printed  with  move- 
able types.  His  tomb  is  remarkable  for 
its  mosaics  ^jid  sculptures  by  Giovanni  • 
Cosmati,  On  tVvft  \.  c>^  \JEi<i  V^sga.  "il^sa 
is  the  statue  oi  Ci\irssX  Xsj  U\ci>\^  iov- 
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ahij  finished,  althoagh  perhaps  de- 
ficient in  that  expression  of  divinity 
vhich  we  look  for  in  a  representation 
of  the  Saviour.  This  statue  is  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  of  Francis  I. 
to  Michel  Angelo,  referred  to  at  p. 
106,  in  our  account  of  the  Pieta  in  St. 
Peter's,  as  one  of  those  works  which 
made  the  king  desirous  to  enrich  his 
chapel  at  Paris  with  some  productions 
of  the  same  matchless  genius.  In  the 
corresponding  place  on  the  other  side 
is  a  good  modern  one  of  St.  John,  by 
Obicci,  Behind  the  high  altar  is  the 
choir,  containing  the  monuments  of 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  designed  by 
Baccio  BandineUi.  The  statue  of  Leo  is 
by  Raffaeleda  MontelupOf  that  of  Clement 
by  Baccio  Bigio,  The  floor,  which  has 
been  recently  new-laid  in  marble,  is 
covered  with  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  dig^nitaries  con- 
nected with  the  Dominican  Order. 
Below  the  monument  of  Leo  X.  is  the 
gravestone  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Sembo,  the  friend  of  Michel  Angelo, 
of  Raphael,  and  Ariosto,  and  one  of  the 
great  restorers  of  letters  in  the  16th 
century.  Ranged  in  a  semicircle 
beyond  are  the  modem  inscriptions  to 
Cardinal  Casanate,  the  founder  of  the 
library  which  bears  his  name,  to  Padre 
Mammachi,  and  to  Cardinal  Howard, 
a  gravestone  interesting  to  English 
travellers.  Cardinal  Howard  was  Great 
Almoner  of  England,  and  grandson  to 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1694,  aged  61.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  in  their  rage  for  restora- 
tion, the  monks  have  torn  up  all  the 
original  gravestones  of  the  choir  and 
aisles,  and  that  the  present  inscrip- 
tions do  not  mark  the  places  under  which 
the  remains  of  the  persons  referred 
to  once  lay.  It  is  even  stated  that, 
with  the  still  less  laudable  object 
of  increasing  the  extent  of  the  vault 
accommodation,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  augmenting  their  worldly  means 
fh>m  burial-fees,  the  whole  of  the 
original  vaults  have  been  pulled  down, 
ana  their  contents  removed  pele-mele 
into  a  remote  comer.  It  is  certain 
that  the  vaults  have  been  rebuilt  and 
are  rerjr  extensive,  and  would  have 
^eea  s  saaree  of  great  gain  to  the 


friars,  had  intramural  interment  been 
still  permitted.  The  high  altar  has 
been  gorgeously  restored,  and  the  body 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  transferred 
from  the  chapel  of  the  Rosary,  placed 
beneath  in  an  open  shrine,  in  which  she 
is  represented,  in  the  habit  of  her  order, 
extended  upon  a  sarcophagus,  round 
which  tapers  are  always  burning.  The 
modern  painted  glass  in  the  windows 
of  the  choir  is  good,  representing  saints 
of  the  Dominican  order.  It  was  exe- 
cuted by  Berlini  of  Milan  from  the 
designs  of  Riccardi,  a  painter  of  Parmai 
A  passage  out  of  the  I.  transept  leads  to 
the  sacnsty,  over  the  altar  in  which  is 
a  Crucifixion  by  Andrea  Sacchi ;  and 
over  the  door  leading  to  it  from  the 
ch.  a  fresco  representing  the  Election 
of  Eugenius  IV.  and  Nicolas  V.,  which 
took  place  here  in  1431  and  1447.  Re- 
turning to  the  ch.,  the  principal  chapel 
in  the  1.  transept,  which  is  deidicated  to 
St.  Dominick,  has  some  good  columns 
of  black  marble,  and  contains  the 
monument  of  Benedict  XIII.  by  Carlo 
Marchionni.  In  the  chapel  of  S.  Vin- 
cenzo  Ferrerio,  4th  out  of  the  1.  aisle, 
is  a  picture  of  the  saint  by  Bernardo 
Castelli,  the  Genoese  painter  and  the 
friend  of  Tasso.  In  the  Srd  or  next 
chapel,  belonging  to  the  Mafiei  family 
of  Verona,  is  a  small  statue  of  St. 
Sebastian,  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  altar, 
by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  The  monuments 
to  two  of  the  Mafieis  are  good  speci- 
mens of  the  cinquecento  sepulchral 
style.  There  are  several  other  in- 
teresting monuments  in  this  ch.  In 
the  passage  leading  to  the  door  on 
the  1.  of  the  choir  are  the  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Alessandrino,  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta  ;  of  Cardinal  Pimentel,  by 
Bernini;  and  over  the  door,  of  Cardinal 
Bonelli,  by  Carlo  Rainaldi,  Near  them, 
let  into  the  wall,  is  the  recumbent  figure 
of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  the  cele- 
brated painter,  who  died  in  the  adjoin- 
ing convent,  and  whose  devotional 
works  and  purity  of  life  are  expressed 
in  the  inscription : — 

Kon  mihi  sit    laudi  quod  eram  velnt  alter 
Apelles, 
8ed  qtkod  tocxa  tois  OTimi&»  Cliriste,  dabam^: 
Altera  nam  \«Tt\ft  Qiyna  «iL.\»xi\.«  «X\Kt«.  cal^sk 
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Fra  Angelico  is  represented  as  an 
emaciated  figure  in  the  habit  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominick,  to  which  he 
belonged ;  at  the  feet  is  written,  "  Hie 
jacet  Vene***'  Picto  Fr,  Jd,  de  Fl6,  ordis 
PredicatOy  1455."  This  monument, 
now  near  one  of  the  side-doors,  was 
erected  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  written  the  in- 
scriptions. On  the  last  pilaster  of 
the  nave  is  the  monument  of  Ra- 
phael Fabretti,  the  learned  antiquary 
of  Urbino,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1 700.  Near  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  ch.  are  some  monuments  worthy  of 
notice :  of  Francesco  Tornabuoni,  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole ;  that  of  Cardinal  Te- 
baldi,  near  to  it,  is  by  Andrea  del  Veroc- 
chio ;  and  of  one  of  the  Pucci  family,  by 
Giac.  delta  Porta.  The  memorial  to 
Panlus  Manutius,  the  son  of  Aldus, 
who  died  at  Rome  in  1574,  and 
was  buried  here,  has  disappeared, 
like  many  others,  during  the  recent 
restorations.  The  Festival  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  on  the  7th  March, 
is  observed  in  this  ch.  with  great  so- 
lemnity, and  high  mass  is  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  On  the  Festival  of  the 
Annunciation,  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  the  pope  attends  high  mass 
here,  and  afterwards  distributes  their 
dowries  on  the  young  girls  portioned 
by  the  Society  of  the  Annunziata. 
The  Monastery  attached  to  this  ch. 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Do- 
minicans, and  the  general  of  the 
order  resides  in  it.  The  Inquisition, 
or  Congregation  of  the  Santo  Uffizio, 
holds  its  sittings  here. 

It  was  in  one  of  its  halls  that  took 
place  the  trial  of  Galileo,  and  were 
pronounced  his  sentence  and  retractation, 
on  the  22Dd  June  1633,  amongst  the  most 
disgraceful  events  in  the  long  history 
of  iniquities  of  this  much-dreaded  tri- 
bunal. The  story  of  this  unworthy 
persecution  may  be  briefly  told :  Gali- 
leo, formeriy  the  friend  of  the  then 
reigning  Pontiif,  Urban  VIII.,  having 
obtained  previously  the  permission  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Rome, 
published  his  celebrated  Dialogues,  in 
which  he  propounded  that,  instead  of 
its  being  the  earth,  as  then  beUeved, 


the  sun  was  the  centre  of  our  plane- 
tary system,  or,  as  it  was  designated, 
of  the  world,  and  that  our  planet  had 
a  proper  motion,  and  revolved  round 
the  sun.     These  two  propositions,  now 
proved  to  be  correct,  were  in  the  17  th 
centy.  considered  heretical,  and,  as  the 
sentence  of  his  judges  stated,  absurd  in 
philosophy  and  in  opposition  to  Holy 
Writ.     Denounced  by  the   friends  of 
the  pope,  and  abandoned  by  the  latter, 
the  poor  septuagenarian   was,  during 
the   depth   of   winter,   dragged    from 
Florence   to   Rome,    thrown   into   the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  probably 
submitted  to  the  torture,  for  the  evi- 
dence on  the  latter  point  is  singularly 
conflicting,  and  ultimately  brought  be- 
fore the  tribunal  sitting  here,  a  court 
consisting  of  10  cardinals,  at  the  head 
of  which  sat  one  bearing  the  execrated 
name  of  Borgia,  and  composed  of  crea- 
tures   of   Urban   VIll.      Before    this 
packed  court  the  illustrious  Florentine 
was  obliged   to  recant  on   his  knees 
before  receiving  absolution.     It  was  on 
this  occasion  that,  on  rising  after  having 
made  his  so-called  submission  to  the 
malice  acd  ignorance  of  his  persecu- 
tors, Galileo  is  said    to  have,  in  an 
under  tone,  proifounced  those  celebrated 
words,  "  E  pur  si  muove,"  after  having 
abjured  the  earth's  motion  as  an  here- 
tical, accursed,  and  detestable  doctrine. 
The  Convent  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Tt-mple    of   Minerva  Campensis, 
erected  by  Pompey  the  Great,  a  portion 
of  which  was  still  standing  in  the  17th 
centy.,  between  which  and  the  Piazza 
di  Sant'  Ignazio  was  another  of  Isis 
and  farther  south,  on  the  side  of  the 
modem  Via  di   Pie  di  Marmo,  that 
of  Serapis,  on  which  were  built  the 
church  and  convent  of  S.  Stefano  in 
Cacco, 

The  Library  of  the  Minerva,  called 
the  Biblioteca  Casanatense,  from  Car- 
dinal Casanate,  who  founded  it  in  1 700, 
contains  upwards  of  120,000  printed 
books  and  4500  MSS.  The  most  an- 
cient of  the  latter  is  a  Pontifical  on 
parchment  of  the  9th  century,  with 
illuminated  miniatures.  A  large  Bible 
on.  paxcVkiaeiiX,  ^Xam^^^  >2r5  V-oxA.  -«>:^i^ 
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the  history  of  printinff.  This  li- 
brary is  richer  in  printed  books  than 
any  other  in  Rome,  and  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  Vatican  in  manu- 
scripts. It  is  open  daily  from  7^  to 
lOf  A.M.,  at  all  seasons,  and  for  2 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  which  vary 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

S,  Maria  di  Monte  SantOf  and  S,  Maria 
dei  Miracolif  the  twin  churches  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini  and  Kainaldi,  at 
the  expense  of  Card.  Gastaldi,  trea- 
surer to  Alexander  VII,  In  the  latter 
is  the  tomb  of  the  founder  with  sculp- 
tures by  Lucenti  and  Raggi;  and  in  S. 
Maria  di  Monte  Santo,  on  the  1.  of  the 
high  altar,  a  good  painting  of  SS. 
James  and  Francis  before  the  Virgin, 
by  Carlo  Maratta :  the  painting  repre- 
senting events  in  the  life  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maddalena  dei  Pazzi,  in  the  2Dd  chapel 
on  1.,  is  by  Gimignani.  This  ch.  has  of 
late  years  been  selected  by  the  proselyt- 
ing Romanist  party,  probably  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  English  ch.,  as  the 
place  where  sermons  are  preached  on 
the  Sundays  of  Advent  and  Lent, 
with  the  object  of  attracting  our  Pro-* 
tcstant  countrymen  to  their  fold. 

3.  Maria  della  NaviceUa,  also  called 
S,  M,  in  Domnicay  on  the  Ceelian,  the  first 
name  from  a  small  marble  ship  which 
Loo  X.  placed  in  front  of  it,  a  copy 
of  an  ancient  one  which  stood  here. 
Tho  ch.  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
liomu,  on  tho  site  of  the  house  of  S. 
(vlriaca,  which  stood  where  the  foreign 
HoUlluri  wore  quartered  on  the  Mons 
(vtDllui— the  Caatra  Perigrinorum,  It 
Wftn  entirely  restored  by  Leo  X., 
wlien  titular  Cardinal  of  this  ch.,  and 
from  tho  designs  of  Raphael.  The  Do- 
ric portico  is  by  Michel  Angelo.  The 
interior  has  18  fine  columns  of  grey 

Srauite.  The  frieze  over  the  win- 
0W8  of  the  nave  is  painted  in 
chiaroscuro  by  Oinlio  Romano  and 
Pierino  del  Vaga,  The  mosaics  on  the 
vault  of  the  tribune  are  of  the  9th 
cejutury,  when  the  ch.  was  restored 
under  Pasohal  L,  and  are  remarkable  ^ 
^or  their  early  date  and  rude  exe-  \ 


cution ;  they  represent  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  Paschal  I.,  whose 
monogram  is  upon  the  centre  of  the 
arch,  at  her  feet.  This  ch.  is  open 
all  day  during  the  2nd  Sunday  in 
Lent.  Between  S.  M.  della  Navicella 
and  the  Arch  of  Dolabella  there  is 
a  fine  circular  arch  of  marble,  built 
into  a  garden  wall,  with  a  tribune 
over  it,  which  contains  a  mosaic  of 
the  Saviour,  having  on  either  side  a 
slave,  this  convent  having  belonged 
to  an  order  whose  principal  object 
was  to  redeem  Christians  carried 
off  by  the  Barbary  pirates;  it  once 
was  the  entrance  to  the  convent  at- 
tached to  the  ch.  of  S.  Tomasso  in 
Formis,  of  which  one  of  the  pointed 
arched  entrances  only  remains.  This 
fine  Lombard  portal  bears  the  name  of 
two  of  the  Cosmatis  (Jacopo  and  his 
son  Cosimo),  and  dates  from  the  13th 
centy. 

S.  Maria  delV  Orto,  a  very  handsome 
ch.  in  the  Trastevere,  behind  that  of 
S.  Cecilia.  It  derives  its  name  from 
one  of  those  many  miracle-working 
images  of  the  Virgin  which  we  find  at 
Rome,  and  which  m  this  instance  was 
painted  on  a  garden-wall.  The  edifice 
built  to  contain  it  was  commenced  in 
1512,  from  the  designs  of  JiUio  Ro- 
mano ;  the  facade  at  a  subsequent  period, 
from  those  of  Martino  Longhi,  The 
interior  is  very  rich  in  decorations,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  sepa- 
rated by  pilasters  cased  in  coloured  mar- 
bles. The  roof  is  richly  decorated,  as 
well  as  the  transepts  and  Lady  Chapel, 
from  contributions  of  the  sellers  of  pro- 
visions—  Pizzicaroli  (pork-merchants), 
Fruttacioli  (fruit-sellers),  Ortolani(mar- 
ket-gardeners),  &c. ;  the  organ  and  its 
loft  by  the  millers  (Padroni  Molinari). 
The  painting  of  the  Annunciation  in  the 
1  St  chapel  on  rt.  is  by  Taddeo  Zucchero  ; 
the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  next 
by  his  brother  Pietro,  The  walls  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  in  the  rt. 
transept  are  by  Nicolo  da  Pesaro;  the 
painting  of  events  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Lady  Chapel  are  by  Ba- 
oltoniandthe  Zticchueros.  Th.e  miraculous 
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the  high  altar  erected  by  Oiacomo  della 
Porta  ;  the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  the 
1.  transept  are  also  by  Nicoh  da  Pesaro ; 
the  3  paintings  in  the  3rd  chapel,  and 
the  St.  Sebastian  in  the  1st  on  the  1., 
are  good  works  of  Baylioni's,  Annexed 
to  this  ch.  is  a  kind  of  hospital  for  the 
poor  members  of  the  several  corpora- 
tions of  provision-dealers  mentioned 
above.  On  one  of  the  walls  arc 
painted  the  names  of  several  indi- 
viduals of  these  trade  corporations,  who 
have  so  largely  contributed  by  legacies 
to  the  support  of  this  establishment. 

8,  Maria   della  Pace,   in   a   narrow 
street    beyond   the    W.   side    of   the 
Piazza  Navona,  built  by  Sixtus  IV. 
in   1487,    in  commemoration    of   the 
peace  of   Christendom,  after  it    had 
been  threatened  by  the  Turks  in  1480. 
It  was  designed   by  Baccio  Pintelli, 
and  restored  by  Alexander  VII.  from 
the  designs  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who 
added  the  semicircular  portico.    The 
interior  consists  of  a  short  nave  fol- 
lowed by  an  octagonal  transept,  sur- 
rounded by  chapels  and  surmounted  by 
a  cupola.      On  the  face  of  the  arch 
of  the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  in  en- 
tering, are  the  Four  Sibyls  by  Raphael, 
— the    Cumsean,    Persian,    Phrygian, 
and  Tiburtine,  —  universally  classed 
among    the  most    perfect   works    of 
this    immortal    master.      Unlike  the 
Isaiah  in  S.  Agostino,  these  frescoes 
do  not  show  the  imitation  of  Michel 
Angelo  for  which  that  painting  is  re- 
markable.   They  were  very  probably 
suggested  by  the  works  of  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  but  they  bear  distinct  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  grace  of  Raphael's  own 
style.     With  regard  to  the   story  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  two  great  artists, 
it  is  said  that,  when  Michel  Angelo 
was   consulted  by  the  banker  Chigi 
on  the  price  which  Raphael  was  en- 
titled to  for  these  Sibyls,  he  replied 
that  every  head  was  worth  a  hundred 
crowns.     They  have  recently  been  re- 
stored, but  had  unfortunately  suffered 
from  former  repainting  in  oil.  The  Pro- 
phets above   are    by  Eosso  Florentino, 
from  JlaphaeVs  drawings.   The  4  paint- 
Snffs  on  the  walls  beneath  the  cupola 


have  been  much  admired :  the  Visita- 
tion is  by  Carlo  Maratta ;  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  is  a  fine  work 
of  Baldassare  PeruzzVs ;  the  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin  is  by  Francesco  Vanni;  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin  is  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  Morandi.  The  high 
altar,  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
derno,  has  some  graceful  paintings  on 
the  vault  by  Albano^  when  young  ;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings  and  the  other 
paintings  are  by  Passignani,  and  the  4 
saints  on  the  pilasters  by  Lavinia  Fon- 
tana.  The  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  on 
entering  the  ch.  belongs  to  the  Chigi 
&mily,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  Sibyls  by  Raphael  on  the  arch 
above ;  the  large  bronze  relief  over 
the  altar  is  by  C.  Fancelli;  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  children  bearing  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Passion,  by  the  same 
sculptor,  and  the  statue  of  S.  Ber- 
nardino, by  E,  Ferrata ;  the  second, 
to  the  Cesis,  has,  on  the  front  towards 
the  nave,  very  beautiful  reliefs,  rich 
in  arabesque  designs,  by  Simone  Mosca ; 
the  altarpiece  is  by  C.  Cesi\  the  fres- 
coes on  the  vault  by  Sicciolante,  The 
chapel  itself,  designed  by  Michel  An- 
gelo, contains  2  good  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  family.  On  the  opposite  * 
side  of  the  nave,  in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  1.,  is  a  fresco  by  Baldassare  Per- 
vazi,  recently  discovered  under  a  modern 
painting.  It  is  seen  to  disadvantage 
from  the  frightful  decorations  of  the 
altar  over  which  it  stands.  It  represents 
a  Donatorio,  one  of  the  Ponzetti  family, 
to  whom  the  chapel  belonged,  presented 
to  the  Virgin  and  S.  Catherine  by  S. 
Bridget.  The  large  cloister  of  the  ad- 
joining convent,  with  its  double  tier 
of  porticos,  was  designed  by  Bramante 
(1494). 

8.  Maria  del  Popolo,  close  to  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  founded,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Paschal  II.  in  1099, 
on  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  Nero 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  and 
scattered  to  the  winds.  The  tradition 
states,  as  we  are  told  by  a  curious 
inscription  on  the  floor  of  the  choir, 
that  the  ^eo^\e  ^^\^  <i.wi^\a.\sJC^:^V'?a- 
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the  spot,  and  that  the  ch.  was  built 
to  protect  them  from  these  super- 
natural visitants.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Roman  people  in  1227,  whence  its 
name ;  restored  b^  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli,  in  1480; 
and  completed  and  embellished  by 
Julius  II.,  Agostino  Chigi  and  other 
wealthy  citizens  contributing  to  the 
expense.  Alexander  VII.  modernised 
the  whole  building  on  the  plans  of 
Bernini,  as  we  now  see  it.  The 
sculptures  and  paintings  collected  in 
its  numerous  chapels  make  it  one  of 
the  very  interesting  churches  in  Rome, 
many  of  its  sepulchral  monuments  being 
of  the  times  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  Julius 
II.,  the  best  period  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  style  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
many  of  the  relatives  of  these  two 
popes  being  interred  here.  The  1st 
chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to  St. 
Jerome  by  Cardinal  Cristoforo  della 
Rovere,  contains  the  monument  of  the 
cardinal  on  one  side,  and  on  the  opposite 
that  of  Cardinal  di  Castro ;  the  frescoes 
in  the  5  lunettes  of  the  vault,  represent- 
ing subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  celebrated  altarpiece  of  the 

•  Nativity,  are  all  by  Finturicchio,  The 
2nd,  or  Cibo  chapel,  designed  by  Carlo 
Fontana  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
is  rich  in  coloured  marbles:  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Assumption  is  by  Carlo 
Maratta ;  those  of  S.  Catherine  and  S. 
Lawrence,  in  the  vestibule,  by  Daniele 
and  Morandi.  The  3rd  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  bv  Sixtus  IV.,  is 
remarkable  for  its  frescoes  by  iin- 
turicchio,  representing  histories  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  5  lunettes, 
restored  of  late  years  by  Camuccini,  as 
well  as  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  4 
saints  over  the  altar.  The  monument 
of  Giov.  della  Rovere,  nephew  of  Sixtus 
IV.,  and  a  bronze  recumbent  figure 
opposite,  are  good  specimens  of  the 
1 6th  centy. ;  the  painting  over  the  latter, 
representing  the  Disciples  round  the 
empty  sepulchre,  is  a  composition  of 
the  school  of  Pinturicchio.  In  the  4th 
is  a  bas-relief  of  St.  Catherine  between 
St,  Antony  of  Padua  and  St,  Vincent, 
forming  the  altarpiece,  an  interesting 

yi^ork  of  the  I6tb  century;  the  frescoes 


of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  in  the 
lunettes  above,  are  also  by  Pinturicchio : 
on  the  rt.  is  the  handsome  monu- 
mental figure  of  Marco  Albertoni, 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  1485; 
and  opposite  to  it  that  of  Cardinal 
Costa  C 1 508).  The  vault  of  the  choir  is 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio  in 
his  best  style :  the  Virgin  and  Saviour 
in  the  centre ;  lower  down  the  4  Evange- 
lists and  as  many  beautiful  recumbent 
figures  of  sibyls ;  and  in  the  corners  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Augustine,  the  whole  surrounded 
with  beautiful  arabesques.  The  win- 
dows, in  coloured  glass,  are  by  Claude 
and  Guillaume  de  Marseilles,  who 
were  invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II. : 
these  are  the  only  good  specimens  of 
ancient  painted  glass  in  Rome.  Under 
these  are  the  magnificent  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  and  Car- 
dinal Girolomo  Basso,  nephew  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  by  Andrea  da  Sansovino'^ 
they  are  amongst  the  finest  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  early  part  of  the 
1 6th  century  :  Sansovino  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  to  execute  them, 
and  at  whose  expense  they  were  raised. 
Over  the  high  altar  stands  the  miracle- 
working  image  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Po- 
polo,  traditionally  attributed  to  St. 
Luke.  Behind  the  high  altar  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  choir  is  the  inscription 
already  alluded  to  relative  to  the  site 
having  been  infested  by  demons  until 
this  ch.  was  built.  It  is  of  the  time  of 
Urban  VIII.,  when  the  place  of  the  altar 
was  changed.  It  has  been  given  by  Mid- 
dleton,  though  incorrectly,  in  his  *  Let- 
ters on  Rome.*  In  the  chapel  on  the  1. 
of  the  high  altar  is  the  Assumption,  by 
Annibale  Caracci,  The  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter  and  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 
on  the  side  walls  are  by  M,  Angela  da 
Caravaggio,  The  frescoes  on  the  roof  of 
the  Faiconieri  chapel,  the  3rd  on  the 
1.,  are  by  Giovanni  da  S.  Giovanni^  and 
the  monuments  of  Urbano  and  Garzia 
Mellini  by  Algardi.  The  Chigi  chapel, 
the  2nd  on  the  1.,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  of  Loreto,  was  erected  and 
decorated  from  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
The  mosaics  on  iVve  -^la-uU  of  the  cupola 
.  represent  tJie  tTeaxVon  ot  \\i^\v^"a.N^\^.-^ 
1  bodies.    AceorAm^  \o  an  \^^a  ^\viOcL 
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prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  poetry  of  Dante,  each 
planet  is  represented  under  the  guid- 
ance   of    a    guardian   angel.       The 
letters   LV.   Op.  and  the  date  (1516) 
on   the  torch  of    Cupid   indicate   the 
name  of  the  artist,  Lodovico  di  Pace, 
who  executed  these  mosaics  during  the 
lifetime^ of  Raphael  and  from  his  de- 
signs.    The  original  plan  was  to  cover 
the  vault  of  the  cupola  with  a  series  of 
histories  from  the  Creation  to  the  fall 
of  Adam ;  the  walls  were  to  have  been 
painted  with  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament ;    and    these    two    series 
were   to  be  connected  by  4  statues 
of   the    Prophets.      The  mosaics  of 
the  Creation  have  been  made  known 
in  England  by  the  outline  engravings 
of  Grtiner.    The  large  oil  painting  of 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  over  the 
altar,  and  those  between  the  windows, 
were  begun  by  Sebastiano  del  Piomho, 
and    finished    by    Saiviati,    after    his 
designs.        The  David  and  Aaron  in 
the  lunettes  are  by  Fcrnm,  and  much  in- 
jured by  damp.  The  Statue  of  Jonah 
sitting  on  a  whale,  supposed  to  have 
been  modelled  by  Raphael,  was  sculp- 
tured by  Lorenzo  Lotto,  or  Lorenzetto. 
The  Elijah,  opposite,  also  from  a  design 
of  Raphael,  was  executed  in  marble 
by  the  same  sculptor;  the  Daniel  and 
the  Habakkuk  are  by  Bernini,  by  whom 
are  also  the  tasteless  pyramidal  monu- 
ments   of  Agostino    and    Sigismondo 
Chigi.  The  bronze  relief  before  the  altar 
is  by  Lorenzetto,  On  the  pier  outside  this 
chapel  is  the  tomb  of  a  Princess  Odc- 
scalchi   Chigi   (1771,)  by  Paolo  Posi, 
remarkable  only  for  its  execrable  taste. 
Besides    the    sepulchral    monuments 
already  noticed,  those  of  Card.  Palla- 
vicini  in  the  1st  chapel  on  1.,  of  Card. 
Lonato    in    the    1.   transept,  and    of 
Card.  Podocathero  in  the  rt,  are  good 
specimens  of  the  16th  centy.   Opposite 
to  the  latter  is  one  recently  erected  to 
Girometti,  the  celebrated  engraver  of 
cameos  on  pietra  dura.     In  the  corridor 
leading  to  the  sacristy  is  an  altarpiece, 
with  figures  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Cathe- 
rine, and  St.  Augustine,  erected  by  Gu- 
glielmo  da  Pereira,  in  the  style  of  B.  da 
Rovezzano  ;  in  the  sacristy  a  fine  taber- 
aaoJe  in  marble  in  the  cinqueceiito  style, 


which  formerly  stood  over  the  high 
altar  in  the  ch.,  where  it  contained 
the  painting  of  the  Madonna  del 
Popolo:  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
Bishops  Gomiti  and  Rocca,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  are  in  the 
elaborate  style  of  the  16th  centy. 
The  monument  of  the  Duke  of  Candia, 
murdered  by  his  brother  Caisar  Borgia, 
formerly  in  this  ch.,  has  disappeared 
through  negligence  or  design.  The 
neighbouring  convent  is  tenanted  by 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. 

S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  ch.  publicly  conse- 
crated to  divine  worship  in  Rome 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
{Prima  ^des  Deiparce  dicata).  It 
was  founded  as  a  small  oratory  by 
St.  Calixtus  in  224,  on  the  site  of  the 
Taberna  Meritoria,  a  kind  of  Chelsea 
Hospital  for  old  soldiers,  where  a  source 
of  petroleum  is  said  to  have  sprung  up 
in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
and  from  which  the  ch.  is  called  Pons 
Olei  in  some  early  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments: rebuilt  in  340  by  Julius 
I.,  it  was  subsequently  restored  by 
John  VII.,  Gregory  II.,  Gregory  III., 
Adrian  I.,  and  Benedict  III.  The  ch. 
as  it  now  stands  was  almost  entirely 
erected  in  1139  by  Innocent  II.:  the 
tribune,  high  altar,  and  the  mosaics  of 
the  former  are  of  his  period.  Nicho- 
las V.  reduced  it  to  its  present  form, 
on  the  plans  of  Bernardino  Rossellini. 
The  mosaics  of  the  fa9ade  represent 
the  'Vir^n  and  Child,  and  the  wise 
virgins  bearing  offenngs :  they  were 
begun  in  the  12th  century  under  Euge- 
nius  III.,  and  completed  in  the  14th 
by  Pietro  Cavaltini,  There  were  several 
ancient  inscriptions  on  the  walls  under 
the  portico,  chiefly  early  Christian, 
most  of  which  have  been  removed  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Lateran  and  re- 
placed by  casts.  A  Pagan  one,  how- 
ever, of  an  earlier  period,  still  re- 
mains, and  is  curious,  as  showing  that 
there  were  «ome  happy  menages  in 
ancient  Rome  s — Marcus  Cocceus  Lib. 
Aug.  AiaBKOSKia  ^T^ffiXQ^v^^^^,^^^^^ 

CONJUGI  SX32E.  CQTJL  <^^i^   ^^^^'^    ^^^^ 
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XXXXV.,    DIEBUS    XI.,   SINE    ULLA     QUE- 
RELA.   Few  husbands  in  Borne  now-a- 
days   could,    perhaps,    say  so   much. 
Follows  the    measure   in  length  and 
breadth  occupied  by  the  tomb  of  this 
model  of  conjugal  felicity.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  probably  of  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Another  is  to  a  certain  Attidia,  the 
wife  of   Flavins  Antoninus,    who   is 
designated  as  *'uxor  rarissima."    Of: 
the    paintings    which    decorated    the  I 
walls  of  this  portico  only  two  remain,  i 
both  representing  the  Annunciation,  in  ' 
a  good  style  of  the  1 5th  centy.    Enter-  | 
ing  the  ch.,  the   22   granite  columns  j 
which  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles  i 
were  evidently  taken  from  edifices  of 
classical  times,  and  of  different  heights 
and  diameters:  most  have  Ionic  and 
four  Corinthian  capitals.     Many  of  the 
Ionic  have  either  in  the  volutes  or  the 
flowers  small  heads  of  Isis,  Serapis, 
and  Harpocrates.     These  columns  sup- 
port a  cornice,  also  ancient.     Dome- 
nichino  designed  the  heavy  but  gor- 
geous roof,  and  painted  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre   of 
it;    he  also  designed  the  chapel  of 
the  Madonna  di  Strada  Cupa,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  high  altar,  and  commenced 
the  graceful  figure  in  fresco  of  a  child 
scattering  flowers  in  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  vaulting  of  the  latter.    This 
chapel  was  restored  by   Card.   York, 
which  explains  why  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land are  over  the  entrance.  The  tribune 
has  2  series  of  mosaics :  the  upper  ones, 
representing  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  in 
the  centre,  and  St.  Peter  with  6  other 
saints,   were    executed   in   the    12th 
centy.,  when  the  ch,  was  restored  by 
Innocent  II.;  the  design    of  a  hand 
holding  a  wreath,  the  emblem  of  the 
Almighty,  in  the  centre,  is  very  much 
admired ;   those  below,  in  6  compart- 
ments, of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Annunciation,  the  Birth  of   our 
Saviour,  the  Adoration   of  the  Magi, 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and 
the  Virgin's  death,  are  by  Pietro  Ca- 
vallini    according  to    Vasari,   by  the 
Cosmatis  according  to  others,  nearly  , 
2  centuries  later.     Lower  down,  and 
over    the    episcopal    chair ^    between 
2    large    frescoes    by  Ciampeili,  is  a 
'ood  mosaic  by  Cavaiiim,   represent- | 


ing  the  Virgin  between  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter,  the  latter  presenting 
Bertoldo  de*  Stefaneschi  to  her.  The 
mosaics  above  were  executed  at  his 
expense  in  1 290.  On  the  face  of  the 
arch  are  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, with  the  Prophets  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah.  The  high  altar  is  over  the 
confessional,  and  is  covered  with  a 
canopy  supported  by  4  columns  of  red 
porphyry.  The  confessional  contains 
the  remains  of  St.  Calixtus,  and  4 
other  early  popes.  This  ch.  has  a  floor 
of  opus  Alexandrinum  and  some  inter- 
esting fragments  of  early  Christian 
bas-reliefs;  amongst  the  celebrated 
persons  buried  in  this  church  may  be 
mentioned  Lanfranco  and  Giro  Ferri, 
the  painters;  Giovanni  Eottari,  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Delia 
Crusca  Academy,  an  able  writer  on  art, 
whodiedacanonof  this  ch.  in  1775.  In 
the  1.  transept  are  the  monuments  of 
Cardinal  d'Alen9on  (ob.  1403),  bro- 
ther of  Philip  le  Bel,  and  of  Cardinal 
Stefaneschi,  by  Paolo,  the  celebrated 
Koman  sculptor  of  the  1 5th  century ; 
the  handsome  Gothic  altar,  dedicated 
to  SS.  Philip  and  James,  between 
these  tombs,  was  also  erected  by  the 
Cardinal  d*Alen9on ;  the  picture  over  it, 
and  which  has  been  mercilessly  re- 
painted, was  of  the  period  ;  the  portrait 
on  the  rt.  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
cardinal  himself.  Innocent  II.  is  buried 
in  this  ch.,  the  only  memorial  to  him 
lieing  a  marble  slab,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Gothic  characters,  on  the  wall 
of  the  rt.  aisle,  and  which  was  placed 
over  his  grave  when  his  remains  were 
removed  here  from  the  Basilica  Coustan- 
tiniana  by  Clement  V.  when  that  edifice 
was  burned  down.  Near  the  arch  of 
the  tribune  the  visitor  will  remark 
two  singular  relics — a  slab  of  marble  on 
which  the  credulous  may  discover  marks 
of  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Sta.  Dorothea, 
and  the  weight  which  was  hung  round 
the  neck  of  St.  Calixtus  when  he  was 
precipitated  into  the  well  at  his  martyr- 
dom. Let  into  the  opposite  pier  is  a 
fragment  of  ancient  mosaic,  represent- 
mg  fishermen  in  boats  with  draw-nets 
and  groups  of  wWd-fo^iY.  lii\)[i^  "^ias'&^^^ 
leading  to  the  sacnsty  \saVia.iiis>omft\^ 
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sculptured  Ciborium  in  marble  by  Mino 
da  Fiesoie,  having  inscribed  on  it  Opus 
Mini  ;  and  over  the  altar  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Saints,  attributed  to 
Perugxno,  The  jambs  of  the  side-door 
towards  the  Cimeterio  have  some  rude 
Christian  tracings  in  relief,  which  be- 
longed to  the  primitive  ch.  Near  S.  M. 
in  Trastevere  is  the  Benedictine  MonaS" 
tery  of  San  Calisto.  This  building  serves 
as  the  summer  residence  of  the  monks 
of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  when  the 
malaria  renders  their  convent  there 
uuinhabitable. 

S,  Maria  in  Trivio^  a  Trevi,  or  de*  Cro- 
ciferi,  founded  by  Belisarius,  as  we  are 
told  by  an  inscription  on  the  side  wall 
towards  the  Via  de'  Poli,  in  expiation 
of  his  sin  in  having  deposed  Pope 
Silverius  in  a.d. 537.  Thisch., situated 
near  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  derives  its 
popular  name  from  the  order  of  the 
Crociferi,  to  whom  it  was  presented 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1573.  It  was  re- 
built by  Alexander  VII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  del  Duca.  It  con- 
tains some  pictures  of  the  Venetian 
school,  principally  by  Palma  Vecchio. 
The  small  historical  subjects  round 
the  altar  of  the  Crocifisso  are  by  11 
Bolognese,  Another  altar  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  pro- 
bably by  one  of  Palma*s  scholars. 

S,  Maria  in  ValliceUa,  better  known 
as  La  Chiesa  Nuofoay  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  highly  decorated  churches 
in  Rome,  near  the  Monte  Giordano, 
and  not  far  from  the  Ponte  S. 
Angelo.  It  was  built  by  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  assisted  by  Gregory  XIII.  and 
Cardinal  Cesi,  from  the  designs  of 
MartinoLunghi,in  1575.  The  interior, 
rich  in  marbles  and  ornaments,  was 
designed  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who 
painted  the  roof,  the  cupola,  and  the 
vault  of  the  tribune.  In  the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.  is  a  fine  Crucifixion,  by 
Scipione  Gaetano.  The  Deposition  in 
the  next  chapel  is  by  M.  A.  Cara- 
vaggio.  The  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  chapel  of  the  rt.  transept 
is  by  Cav,  d^Arpino;  and  the  statues 
of  the  two  S,  Johns  by  Flaminio  Vacca, 
The  jicbly  decorated    Spada    chapel 


beyond  this  has  a  good  picture  of  the 
Virgin  with  SS.  Carlo  Borromeo 
and  Iffuatius,  by  Carlo  Maratta.  The 
choir  IS  remarkable  for  three  paint- 
ings by  Rvbem  in  his  youth :  that 
over  the  alter  represents  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  a  glory  of  angels  ;  the 
one  on  the  1.,  St.  Gregory,  S.  Maurus, 
and  S.  Papias ;  and  the  third,  S.  Domi- 
tilla,  with  S.  Nereus  and  S.  Achilleus. 
Over  the  altar  of  the  chapel  in  the  1. 
transept  is  a  fine  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Temple,  by  Baroccio,  The 
highly-decorated  chapel  beyond  this  is 
dedicated  to  the  patron-saint,  his  re- 
mains lying  beneath  the  aUar,the  mosaic 
over  which  is  a  copy  of  the  picture  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Vatican  by  Guido, 
The  roof  of  the  Sacristy  is  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona ;  the  subject  is  the 
Archangel  bearing  the  symbols  of 
the  Passion  to  Heaven :  it  is  finely 
coloured,  and  remarkable  for  the  effect 
of  the  foreshortening.  The  statue  of 
S.  Filippo  over  the  altar  is  by  Algardi, 
Beyond  this  is  the  chamber  of  S.  Filippo, 
still  retaining  the  furniture  which  he 
used,  and  his  portrait  attributed  to 
Guercino,  In  the  small  chapel  is  pre- 
served the  picture,  by  Guido,  which 
so  powerfully  affected  the  saint :  the 
ceiling  is  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona. Returning  to  the  ch.,  the 
4th  chapel  on  the  1.  has  a  Visita- 
tion, by  Baroccio  ;  the  1st  chapel  on 
this  side  is  painted  by  Cav.  d'Ar- 
pino.  This  ch.  contains  the  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Baronius,  the  celebrated 
annalist  of  the  Church,  of  Cardinal 
Taruggi,  and  of  Cardinal  Maury. 
S.  Filippo  was  the  inventor  of  those 
compositions  of  sacred  music  which 
took  the  name  of  oratorios,  from  the 
Oratory  which  he  founded,  annexed 
to  the  ch.,  built  by  Borromini,  con- 
taining frescoes  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  by  Romanelli,  and  of  St. 
Cecilia  by  Vanni.  Oratorios  are  still 
performed  in  this  Oratory  at  1  hour 
after  sunset  on  the  Sundays  of  Ad- 
vent and  Lent,  to  which  men  only 
are  admitted.  S.  Filippo  is  also 
entitled  to  honourable  praise  for 
having  induced  G-axdvaaX.  Bax<i^vvis» 
\  to  write  \i\s  K.xvTi"2\%  q^  "Ccl^;  ^^S^sj^Ool. 
\  On  Us  ies\:vi^\,  \Xi^  ^<c>W^'»:^ .  "^  ^"^^^-^ 
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mass  is  celebrated  in  this  ch.,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  Sacred  Col- 
leges. The  adjoining  Convent  of  8. 
Filippo  Neri,  the  head- quarters  of  the 
Order  of  the  Oratorians,  is  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Borromini.  The  flat  roof 
of  the  oratory  is  an  imitation  of 
that  of  the  Cella  Solearis  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla.  The  Library  con- 
tains some  interesting  works.  The 
*  Enarrationes  in  Psalmos,*  by  St. 
Augustin,  on  parchment,  is  the  oldest 
MS.  A  Latin  Bible  of  the  8th  century 
is  attributed  to  Alcuin.  Several  in- 
edited  manuscripts  of  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius  are  also  preserved  here. 

8,  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  in  the  Corso, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  Doria  palace, 
is  said  by  the  Church  tradition  to 
occupy  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  lodged 
with  the  centurion.  The  ch.  was 
founded  by  Sergius  I.  in  the  8th 
century,  rebuilt  by  Innocent  VIII. 
in  1485,  and  restored  in  1662  by 
Alexander  VII.,  when  the  fa9ade  was 
added  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  consi- 
dered it  his  masterpiece  in  architecture, 
and  cased  the  Ionic  cippolino  columns 
of  the  nave  in  Sicilian  jasper,  as  we  now 
see  them.  In  the  subterranean  ch.  is 
a  spring  of  water,  which  according  to 
the  legend  sprang  up  miraculously, 
to  enable  the  apostle  to  baptize  his 
disciples.  This  church  contains  the 
tombs  of  J.  G.  Drouais,  the  eminent 
French  painter ;  of  Dodwell,  the  English 
traveller  in  Greece ;  and  of  Princess 
Zenaide  Bonaparte,  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  King  of  Spain,  and  wife  of 
Prince  Charles  L.  Bonaparte,  better 
known  as  Prince  of  Canino.  The  monu- 
ment was  raised  by  her  children  ;  the 
bust  is  by  Tenerani,  She  died  at  Naples 
in  1854. 

8,  Maria  delta  Vittoria,  in  the  Via  de 
Porta  Pia,  so  called  from  a  miraculous 
picture  of  the   Virgin,  whose    inter- 
cession is  said  to  have  obtained  many 
victories  over  the  Turks.    It  was  built 
jn   its-  present    magnificent    style   in 
J603,   by  Paul  V,     The   facade   was 
-i  from  the  designs  of  Gio.  Bat- 
'n'a,  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
%    in  return   for    the    statue 


of  the  Hermaphrodite  found  in  the 
gardens  of  the  adjoining  Carmelite 
convent,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Louvre.  The  interior  is  by  Carlo 
Maderno.  Some  of  the  flags  suspended 
from  the  roof  were  captured  from  the 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571, 
and  when  they  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  The 
Virgin  and  St.  Francis  in  the  second 
chapel  on  the  rt.,  and  the  2  paintings  on 
the  side  walls,  are  by  Domenichino.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Teresa  contains  the  sta- 
tue of  the  saint  in  ecstasy,  with  the 
Angel  of  Death  descending  to  transfix 
her  with  his  dart,  by  Beniini,  in  his 
most  affected  style.  The  group  of  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Angel  in  the  oppo- 
site transept  is  by  D.  Giiidi.  The 
portrait  figures  on  each  side  of  this 
chapel  represent  members  of  the  Vene- 
tian family  of  Corner.  The  3rd  chapel 
on  1.  contains  the  Trinity,  by  GuercinOy 
over  the  altar ;  the  small  painting  of 
the  Crucifixion  is  a  copy  of  that  by 
Guide  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland;  the  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Cornaro  is  also  by  Guido. 

8.  Martina^  in  the  Forum,  one  of  the 
very  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Secre- 
tarium  8enatit3,  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th 
cent,  by  Alexander  IV.,  and  dedicated 
to  Santa  Martina.  In  1 588  Sixtus  V. 
gave  it  to  the  Academy  of  Painters, 
who  rebuilt  it  in  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  VIII.,  and  dedicated  it  to  Santa 
Martina,  their  patron,  whose  remains 
had  been  recently  discovered  beneath. 
The  designs  for  this  new  ch.  were  fur- 
nished by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  was 
so  much  pleased  with  his  work  that  he 
called  it  his  daughter.  It  contains  the 
original  model  of  Thorwaldsen*s  statue 
of  Christ  bequeathed  by  him.  The 
Assumption,  by  8ebastiano  Conca,  is  a 
work  of  great  merit.  The  subterra- 
nean ch.,  containing  the  tomb  of  S. 
Martina,  is  remarkable  for  its  flat  roof, 
and  for  the  chapel  erected  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona  at  his  own  cost.  This  artist 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  ch. ; 
he  bequeathed  to  \t\i\s  vj\io\e  fotiwue, 
amou^  ^.000    sc\5A\.     T\vq 
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gallery  of  pictures,  is  described  under 
the  head  of  Colleges  and  Academies 
(p.  300). 

S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  called  also  8, 
Silvestro  e  S.  Martino,  a  very  handsome 
ch.  on  the  Esquiline,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road  leading  from  Sta.  M.  Maggiore  to 
the  Lateran  ;  it  stands  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Thermae  of  Trajan,  and  was  built  by 
S.  Symmachus,  a.d.  500,  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  one  founded  by  S.  Silvester 
in  the  time  of  Constantine.  After  being 
restored  by  several  popes  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  it  was  modernised  in  1650 
by  P.  Filippini,  the  general  of  the  Car- 
melites. The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  a  double  range  of  24 
ancient  columns,  of  the  composite 
order,  and  of  different  marbles,  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli.  The  present  hand- 
some roof  was  added  by  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo.  On  the  walls  of  the  aisles 
are  a  series  of  landscapes  in  fresco 
by  Gaspar  Poussin,  with  several  of 
the  figures  by  his  more  celebrated 
brother-in-law,  Nicholas  Poussin,  The 
high  altar  is  raised  upon  a  platform 
richly  paved  with  marbles  of  various 
colours.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  Confessional  beneath,  arranged 
and  decorated  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
containing  the  bodies  of  popes  S.  Sil- 
vester and  S.  Martin.  Below  this 
is  the  Subterranean  Ch.,  a  kind  of 
crypt,  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  Baths 
of  Trajan.  The  ancient  pavement  is 
of  black  and  white  mosaic,  and  the 
antique  Madonna  at  the  altar  is  of  the 
same  material.  It  was  in  the  ancient 
ch.,  upon  the  site  the  present  stands, 
that  were  held  by  St.  Silvester  the 
councils  of  A.D.  324  and  330,  when 
Arins,  Sabellius,  and  Victorinus  were 
condemned,  in  the  presence  of  Constan- 
tine, and  their  writings  burned,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  large  fresco  in  the  1.  aisle. 


SS,  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  on  the  Appian, 
the  modem  Via  di  S.  Sebastiano,  near 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  built  by  Leo 
III.  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  restored  in  1597  by  Cardinal 
Baronius,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of 
the  ch.    It  is  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  \  earVy  Yioxit.,  2kXi^  on  owsNacsa. 


minor  Basilicas,  consisting  of  a  nave 
separated  from  its  aisles  by  rows  of 
8-sided  prismatic  pilasters,  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefl}r  for  the  enclosed  choir,  with  the 
2  reading-desks  on  it,  as  in  some  early 
Christian  churches,  surrounding  the 
altar,  before  which  stands  a  handsome 
marble  candelabrum,  with  sculptured 
ornaments.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune 
are  interesting,  probably  of  the  time 
of  1^0  III.  They  represent  on  the  face 
of  the  arch  the  Transfiguration,  and  on 
either  side  the  Annunciation,  and  the 
Virgin  with  the  infant  Christ.  The 
canopy  over  the  high  altar  rests  on  4 
columns  of  African  marble.  In  the 
Confessional  beneath  are  relics  of 
several  saints,  amongst  others  of  the 
patrons  and  of  Sta.  Domitilla,  the 
latter  a  member  of  the  Flavian  family, 
who  had  been  banished  to  the  island  of 
Ponza,  with  her  servants  Nereus  and 
Achilleus,  whose  remains  after  their 
martyrdom  she  conveyed  for  burial  to 
the  catacomb  which  bears  their  name  on 
the  Via  Ardeatina.  Behind  the  altar  is 
the  ancient  episcopal  chair  from  which 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  read  his  28th 
Homily;  a  portion  of  which  is  en- 
^aved  on  the  back  of  it.  The  paint- 
ings of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
on  the  side  walls,  and  of  Sta.  Domi- 
tilla over  an  altar  on  the  1.,  are  by 
Ronoalli,  On  a  marble  slab  in  the 
choir  is  preserved  the  appeal  of  Car- 
dinal Baronius  to  his  successors  not  to 
alter  the  building,  or  remove  any  of  its 
antiquities.  The  touching  prayer  of 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history 
might  be  advantageously  followed  by 
some  of  the  Restorers  of  our  own 
times.  The  following  is  an  exact 
copy  of  this  portion  of  the  inscrip* 
tioni — Presbyter,  Card,  Successor  quiS" 
quis  fueris,  rogo  te,  per  gloriam  Dei,  et 
per  merita  horum  martyrum,  nihil  demito, 
nihil  minuito,  nee  mutato;  restitutam  an- 
tiquitatem  pie  servato ;  sic  te  Deus  mar- 
tyrum suorum  precibus  semper  adjiuvet  I 
Round  the  choir  runs  a  handsome  mar- 
ble cornice,  and  above  a  painting  of 
the  Ecumenic  Council  held  here  by 
St.  Gregory  the  Great.  This  interest- 
ing c\i.  v&  %feWo\a.  Q>\Ka>  ,^"^^^*^  ^i^ 
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but,  being  in  the  care  of  a  hermit,  a 
few  baiocchi  will  always  procure  ad- 
mission by  the  side  door.  This  ch,  is 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
Basilica  Portia. 

V  S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere^  in  a  recess  off 
the  Piazza  Montanara — a  very  interest- 
ing ch.  for  its  position  over  the  ruins 
of  3  temples,  supposed  to  be  those  of 
Juno  Sospita,  Hope,  and  Piety,  which 
stood  in  the  ancient  Forum  Olitorium 
(see  p.  35).  Under  the  high  altar  is 
a  tine  urn  in  black  porphyry,  with  4 
lions'  heads  in  relief.  It  probably 
served  as  a  bath ;  now  it  is  a  recep- 
tacle for  numerous  relics  of  saints. 
The  tabernacle  over  it  rests  on  4  hand- 
some columns  of  oriental  alabaster. 
The  Corinthian  and  composite  columns 
of  the  nave  are  ancient,  and  belonged 
probably  to  the  Temple  of  Piety.  This 
ch.  has  been  closed  for  repairs  for  some 
years  past. 

S,  OnofriOy  on  the  Janicnlum,  above  the 
Porta  di  San  Spirito,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Eugeuius  IV.  (1429),forthe  monks  of 
St.  Jerome  {Girolomini),  Originally  in 
the  Pointed  or  Gothic  style,  subsequent 
restorations  have  left  few  traces  of  that 
architecture.  S.  Onofrio  possesses  a 
deep  interest  as  the  last  resting-place 
of  Tasso,  who  died  in  the  adjoining 
convent  in  1595,  when  he  repaired  to 
Home  to  be  crowned  in  the  Capitol. 
Under  the  portico,  and  covered  with 
glass,  are  3  lunettes,  in  which  are 
paintings  representing  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Jerome,  by  BomenichinOj 
by  whom  also  is  the  fresco  of  the 
virgin  and  Child  over  the  door  of 
the  ch.  The  remains  of  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Genisalemme,  which, 
until  1857,  lay  on  the  1.  of  this  en- 
trance, under  the  spot  where  we 
see  an  inscription,  stating  that  they 
"were  removed  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  poet's  death,  are  now  placed 
under  a  gjaudy  tomb  erected  by  sub- 
Miiption  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Jerome, 
Aral  on  L  The  monument  is  in  the 
elnquecento  style,  has  a  iMis-relief  of 
tMif  port's  Ameral,  and  a  statue  of 
T>»o  b/  Midn's,  one  of  the  worst 
^T^^waens   of  modem    soulptare   in 


this  capital  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
chapel  was  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Pius  IX. ;  the  picture  over  tiie  altar, 
and  the  decorations  around,  being  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  Fabris's  monu- 
ment. Amongst  the  other  sepulchral 
memorials  here  are  those  of  Alessandro 
Guidi,  the  lyric  poet,who  died  in  1712  ; 
and  of  Cardinal  Mezzofante,  in  the 
last  chapel  on  the  1.,  a  simple  slab,  with 
a  modest  inscription  to  that  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of 
the  ch. ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  nave,  near  the  door  leading  into 
the  sacristy,  a  good  cinquecento  urn  of 
Cardinal  Sacco  (ob.  1505),  surrounded 
with  handsome  sculptured  arabesque 
ornaments.  Around  the  tribune,  behind 
the  high  altar,  are  some  interesting 
frescoes ;  the  lower  ones  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzif  the  upper  ones  by  IHnturic' 
chio;  of  the  former,  the  Mrgin  and 
Child  in  the  centre,  unfortunately  ii- 
jured  by  restoration,  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  and  the  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, are  very  good ;  and  of  the 
latter,  and  in  the  second  row,  the 
two  compartments  of  the  Sibyls.  In 
the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Lo- 
reto,  the  altarpiece  is  by  An.  Caracci, 
In  one  of  the  upper  corridors  of 
the  adjoining  monastery,  closed  to 
ladies,  is  a  beautiful  fresco  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  with  a  Donatorio  kneeling 
before  her;  and  in  one  of  the 
adjoining  rooms,  inhabited  by  the 
poet,  and  where  he  died,  several 
relics  of  Tasso  are  preserved  —  his 
bust,  to  which  has  been  adapted  the 
wax  mask  taken  after  death,  his 
crucifix,  belt,  inkstand,  some  of  his 
autographs,  and  the  leaden  coffin  in 
which  his  bones  were  deposited  be- 
fore their  last  removal.  The  terrace 
in  front  of  the  ch.,  and  the  gardens  of 
the  convent,  to  which  ladies  can  obtain 
admission,  command  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  N.  part  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  Sabine  and  Alban  hills, 
with  Soracte  in  the  distance.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  garden  is  the 
tree  which  bore  the  name  of  Tasso 's 
Oak,    consecrated    bv    the    tradition 

Ithat   under  its  shade  the  poet  was 
used   to   letixe  ioi   uie^XAXVoii  ^w^ 
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study.  It  was  partly  blown  down 
daring  a  storm  in  the  autumn  of  1842, 
but  numerous  branches  have  already 
sprouted  from  what  was  spared.  Near 
it  is  an  out-door  amphitheatre,  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Arcadian 
Academy  during  the  summer  months, 
iu  a  magnificent  situation.  Gentlemen 
can  obtain  admission  to  the  gardens 
through  the  convent,  but  ladies  must 
enter  by  the  gardener's  gate,  a  short 
way  lower  down  the  hill. 

S.  Pancrazio,  beyond  the  gate  of  the 
same  name,  and  adjoining  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Pamfili.  It  stands  near 
the  ancient  Via  Vitellina,  and  was 
founded  by  Pope  Symmachus  in  the 
early  part  of  the  6th  century,  over  the 
site  of  the  cemetery  of  Ualepodius. 
After  being  long  abandoned  it  was 
restored  in  1609  by  Cardinal  Torres. 
During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 
French  in  1849,  the  ch.  of  San  Pan- 
cr<izio  became  a  position  as  important 
to  the  l>esiegers  as  were  the  villas 
in  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  there- 
fore taken  by  storm  by  two  French 
columns,  under  Gen.  Regnault  de 
St.  Jean  d'Angely;  and  though  the 
building  was  several  times  fired  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  French  were  as 
often  compelled  to  retire,  they  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  retaining  it,  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  their  operations. 
In  this  ch.  was  buried  Crescentius 
Nomentanus,  the  celebrated  ruler  of 
Rome  in  the  10th  century.  His  epitaph 
existed  prior  to  the  restorations  by 
Cardinal  Torres,  but  it  has  unfortu- 
nately disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  so 
interesting  a  memorial  of  Rome  during 
the  middle  ages  can  now  be  disco- 
vered. In  this  ch.  Narses,  after  having 
defeated  Totila,  met  the  pope  and 
cardinals,  and  marched  in  procession 
to  St.  Peter's  to  return  thanks  for  his 
victory.  It  was  here  also  that  Peter  II. 
of  Aragon  was  crowned  by  Innocent 
III.,  and  Louis  king  of  Naples  was  re- 
ceived by  John  XXII.  In  the  Confes- 
sional are  deposited  the  remains  of  St. 
Pancratius  and  St.  Victor.  One  of  the 
iiights  of  steps  in  the  aisles  leads  to 
the  spot  where  the  former  is  supposed 
to  Iiare suffered  martyrdom ;  the  other 


to  the  catacombs  of  Calepodius,  the 
burial-place  of  many  early  martyrs. 

S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fwit  mc^  anciently 
called  AdAqias  S>tlr{,tjf^'2  m.  beyoLd the 
23asilica  of  S.Paolo  fuori  le  Mure,erected 
on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  is  supposed 
to  have  been  beheaded.  The  prefent 
ch.  was  built  by  Cardinal  Aldobrundini, 
from  the  designs  of  Giaconio  della 
Porta,  in  1590.  The  interior  is  cele- 
brated for  the  3  fountains  which  we  are 
told  by  the  legend  sprang  up  where  the 
head  of  the  apostle  bounded  as  many 
times  from  the  earth.  It  contains  also 
the  short  marble  pillar  in  the  rt.-hand 
corner,  enclosed  by  an  iron  grating,  on 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  decapi- 
tated. Close  to  thisch.  are  '2  others.  The 
first,  SS.  Vinccnzo  cd  Antii<t  taio,  was  built 
in  G26  by  Honorius  I.,  and  repaired  in 
79f>  by  I^o  III.,  it  is  one  of  the  good 
and  unaltered  specimens  of  the  early 
Christian  basilicas,  having  8  arches 
on  either  side,  supported  by  pilasters 
instead  of  ancient  columns,  as  we  have 
seen  in  most  similar  edifices  in  Rome, 
their  only  ornamentation  l)eing  frescoes 
of  the  Apostles,  from  the  designs  of 
Raphael,  and  painted  by  his  pupils,  but 
recently  most  miserably  daulied  over. 
Over  each  of  the  arches  of  the  nave  is 
an  oblong  window  pierced  with  3  rows 
of  circular  openings,  now  filled  with 
glass,  but  originally  with  alaliaster  or 
translucent  marble.  There  are  4  simi- 
lar windows  in  the  W.  front.  The  roof 
is  of  open  woodwork ;  the  nave  wide 
and  without  chapels.  This  ch.  which 
is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  S. 
Anastasius  in  the  list  of  those  visited 
by  Siric  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}'  in 
A.D.  990  in  a  curious  MS.  at  the 
British  Museum,  was  attached  to  a  Cis- 
tercian monastery  founded  by  Innocent 
II.,  its  first  Abbot  (Paganelli)  having 
become  Pope  Engeuius  III.  in  1145. 
In  front  of  this  ch.  is  a  portico  supported 
on  columns  Cof  granite),  like  that  at 
S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mnra.  The  2nd  ch., 
called  S.  Moria  S'jnia  Cccii,  is  built 
over  the  cemetery  of  St.Zeno,  in  which 
were  buried  the  12,000  Christians  who 
had  been  employed,  a.c«»^^\w^  Va  ^^ 
tradition,  in  wfec;Cvw^^^"'8«L^^A  <A\5Ko- 
cletiaii.  TVifcOoi.  ^wCT^vXa^oasafclTcn 
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a  vision  of  St.  Bernard,  in  -which, 
when  celebrating  mass  for  certain  sonls, 
they  appeared  to  him  ascending  by 
a  ladder  to  heaven.  It  was  restored  in 
1582  by  Cardinal  Farnese,  from  the 
designs  of  Vignola,  and  completed  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta.  It  is  an  octa- 
gonal building,  with  a  central  cupola. 
The  vault  over  the  chapel  on  I.  is  of 
some  interest  for  its  mosaics  by  Fran- 
cesco Zucca :  they  are  considered  to  be 
the  first  works  in  good  taste  of  this 
kind  executed  by  the  moderns :  they  re- 
present the  Virgin  above  with  4  Saints, 
and  Clement  VIII.  with  Card.  Far- 
nese below.  Beneath  is  a  subterranean 
chapel,  behind  which  is  shown  a  cell 
in  which  S.  Paul  is  said  to  have  been 
confined  before  being  led  to  execution  ; 
and  the  altar  at  which  S.  Bernard  had 
the  vision  above  alluded  to.  These  3 
churches  are  in  an  uninhabited  district 
of  the  Campagna,  interesting  to  the 
geologist  from  its  numerous  pits  of 
pozzolana,  which  is  procured  here- 
abouts in  great  abundance  and  of  the 
best  quality,  from  whence  it  is  carried 
to  the  neighbouring  quay,  the  Porto  di 
Pozzolana,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
for  shipment. 

8,  Pietro  in  Montorio,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Constantine  near  the 
spot  where  St.  Peter  was  crucified,  and 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  Pintelli,  towards  the  close 
of  the  I. 5th  century  ;  it  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Arx  Jauicnlensis,  founded 
by  Ancus  Martins,  and  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  of  Mons  Aureus,  Monte 
d'Oro,  or  Montorio,  from  the  yellow- 
coloured  sand  and  gravel  which  forms 
the  part  of  the  Janiculum  on  which  it  is 
built.  This  interesting  ch.  narrowly 
escaped  utter  demolition  during  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  1849.  It  was  fortified 
and  occupied  by  the  Romans,  as  the 
head-quarters  of  their  cavalry.  From 
its  vicinity  to  the  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio, 
the  centre  of  attack  of  the  French 
besieging  force,  it  was  also  exposed  to 
tJie  JSre  of  the  besiegers.  The  tribune 
and  steeple  were  completely  destroyed, 
and  have  been  since  rebuilt,  as  well 
^  tlie  western  wing  of  the  adjoining 


convent.  Among  the  parts  which 
happily  escaped  injury  was  the  Borghe- 
rini  chapel  (1st  on  the  rt.),  celebrated 
for  the  paintings  of  Sebastiano  del 
PiombOf  executed  from  the  designs  of 
Michel  Angelo.  Vasari  tells  ns  that 
they  were  the  result  of  a  combination 
between  these  two  great  masters,  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  par- 
tiality evinced  at  Rome  for  Raphael. 
The  principal  subject  is  the  Flagella- 
tion of  our  Saviour.  The  fresco  on  the 
roof  represents  the  Transfiguration. 
These  works  cost  Sebastian  the  labour 
of  6  years.  Lanzi  says  that  he  painted 
the  Flagellation  in  the  new  method 
he  had  invented  of  painting  in  oils  on 
stone  ;  "  a  work,"  he  says,  "  as  much 
blackened  by  time,  as  the  frescoes 
which  he  executed  in  the  same  church 
are  well  preserved."  Of  the  other 
works  of  art  which  were  in  the  build- 
ing prior  to  1 849,  some  were  damaged 
during  its  occupation  by  the  Roman 
soldiery.  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 
in  the  chapel  of  the  saint,  4th  on  rt., 
beyond  the  side  door  on  the  rt.,  leading 
to  the  cloister,  is  by  Vasari^  who  intro- 
duced his  own  portrait:  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  Monti  family, 
as  well  as  the  statues  of  Religion  and 
Justice,  were  designed  by  him,  and 
sculptured  by  Bartolommeo  Amm<miti, 
The  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(5th  on  the  1.)  was  painted  by  Francesco 
Salvinti ;  the  painting  over  the  altar,  of 
St.  John  baptising  in  the  Jordan,  is  by  D. 
dft  VoUerra.  The  Dead  Christ  and  the 
different  subjects  of  the  Passion  in  the 
next  chapel  (4th  on  the  1.)  are  probably 
by  Stellnertj  although  attributed  to 
Vandyke.  The  semicircular  fresco  of 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  in 
the  1st  chapel  on  the  1.,  by  Giovanni 
de  Vecchi,  is  said  to  be  from  a  design 
of  Michel  Aiufelo.  Behind  the  high 
altar  is  a  modern  copy  of  Guide's 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  Before  the 
first  French  invasion,  the  Transfigura- 
tion of  Raphael  stood  there ;  and 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  painted  as  a 
rival  to  it  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
which  is  now  in  our  National  Gallery. 
On  the  return  of  the  Transfiguration 
I  from  th.e  Louvre  it  was  placed  yu  iVi^ 
I  Vatican,  and  an  onnuai  stipend  graiiXed 
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to  the  ch.  in    ccmipei»ation   for  its 
Ion.  This  ch.  has  an  Interest  for  the 
Irish  tniTeller,  as  containing  the  gravvs 
of  Hugh   0*Nial,  Baron  Duugannon, 
son  of  the  £^rl  of  Tyrone,  aD«l  of 
Eory  or   Roderick  O'Donnell,  Earl  of 
TjTconDeU  (1608),  vbo,  implicated  in 
the  intrigues  against  Elizabeth    aud 
James  I.,  fled  their  oountr}',  and  died 
at  Kome  iu  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
ceoty. :  their  slab  tombstones  are  in 
the  nave.    In  the  cloister  of  the  ad- 
joining convent  is   Bramante's   cele- 
brated Temple,  built  at  the  expeii8u 
of  Yerdiaand  of  Spain,  on  the  spot  on 
which  St.  Peter  u  supposed  to  have 
suffered   martyrdom.    It  is  a  small 
circular  buil^ng,  having  on  the  out- 
side a  corridor  sostained  by  IG  colmiius 
of  the  Doric  order,  in  grey^  granite : 
it  has  been  universally  admired  as  a 
bijou  of  architecture  and  is  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  most  elegant  works 
of  modem  times.     In  its  upper  cliapel, 
before  the  altar,  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
St.  Peter,  and  in  the  crypt  below,  richly 
decorated  with  stucco  reliefs,  is  siiown 
the  hole  into  which  was  struck  the  Ci'oss 
upon  which  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
was  crucified.     This  beautiful  edifice 
had  a  narrow  escape  during  the  siege 
of   1849,  one    of   the   French    shells 
having  burst  within  ti  feet  of  it.   The 
view  from  the   platform  in   front   of 
San  Pietro  in  Moutorio  can  hardly  be 
surpassed:    it   is    to    modern    Itomc 
what  the  view  from  the  Capitol  is  to 
ancient;   and   strangers   should    take 
an   early  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
spot,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  localities  aud  principal  buildings 
of  the  more  modem  portions  of  the  city. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence 
of  the  panorama  from  liere,  especially 
on  a  fine  evening  in  spring,  extending 
from  Soracte  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Alban  hills,  with  all  the  classical  sites 
and  towus  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  the 
setting  sun. 

;S^.    Pietro    in    Vincoli  Cthe    Basilica 
Eudoxiana  of  ecclesiastical  writers),  on 
the  Esquiline,  not  far  from  the  Baths  of  | 
Titus,  built  in  442,  during  the  pontifi-  ! 
cate  of  St.  Leo  the  Great,  by  Eudoxia, ; 
wife  of  Valentinian  III,,  to  preserve 


the  chain  with  whiih  St.  IVtit  ».!•• 
Itouud  at  JiTURah-ui.  Ii  ua-  it|<:ii:«il 
by  Pvlagiiis  I.  in  .'i.' :■,  ;i«.  %n-  If-.m.  I.y 
an  iiiscripiiuii  in  li.i-  t-li. :  nt.^ulT  l<\ 
Adrian  I.  in  tin-  ^ili  ii-i.iur\  :  :i:.<i  !•'. 
stored  in  l.'iH-:  l._\  .liiiiii>.  II.,  t'cm  t:.>- 
designs  of  M:iiii<  I  I'ii.hlli.  Ii.  IT'.'iit 
was  ri'durrd  in  i:«.  |i:i->fi.t  t'^iiu  !\ 
Franl'e^('o  Font:ii.a.      It  i-ii:.^i':«  of'  .i 

P<irli'J<»,   nut    of    wii it'll    rji.i.i*    l.'ii-    U    r 

nave  s<'parati-d  fi<Jiii  ij  .^ii.i-  :i:o1i-h  r<v 
2t)  ancient  tlnti-ii  ni:i:iili-  ruliinr.-  *■( 
the  iJorir  ordiT  *«iij,|iii!'ii  i»  :i  «••;  i  s 
of  arrlif^,  tiTuiiitiiti'l  !i_\  a  -•  in;- 1  <  i.- 
lar  trilMinc,  till*  :i:ili  '•!  vinii-h  i-  >ii] - 
porteil  bv  2  Cfi!  i..iliMii  i '•Inn...-  i.t* 
grey  graiiiti'.  lif-iil--  li^.  :iri  Ijiii-.  ■!.!.■ 
thei'liief  olijiM-t  <it' i.iti-  <»l  iii  liii«  •  ii  In 
the  Mosis  <it'  Mf  '<•  .1  • .'  • ,  Ml  ••  1. 1  tl.i- 
most  celi'bratiMl  i-ri':ttiiii.»  ot"  Jii"  j;i- 
gaiitic  geniu<.  It  ua^  intii.iliii  in 
form  a  part  of  the  ni:i;:iii}ii-t;i.t  loii.li 
of  Julius  II.,  tile  plan  dt*  ulijrii  «:.<« 
so  imposing  tii:it  ir  is  said  tn  ha\c 
induced  the  |'(>|h.'  to  ui.iK*rtake  thi.* 
rebuilding  of  St.  IVteiV.  .Mi«hil 
Angelo's  design  was  a  para lleln;.' ram, 
surmounted  by  40  Ktatuch,  and  imimt«  d 
with  bus-reliefs  aii«l  <ilin*r  ornauii-i.tx. 
The  colossal  statue  of  Mom-s  \ias  tn 
have  been  pla<"e«l  upon  it.  Tlie  \iiis- 
situdes  of  thi>  monument  fm-ni  i>tie 
of  the  eui'i<ius  chapters  in  tin?  hisiory 
of  the  arts.  The  quarrel  of  Michel  .\n- 
gelo  with  Julius  ll.suspfndcd  its  pro- 
gress for  '2  years;  but  on  tiieir  recon- 
ciliation the  great  sculptor  returnc<l 
to  Kome,  and  continued  to  work 
upon  it  until  the  death  of  the  pope  iu 
1513.  It  was  then  suspended  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Leo  X., 
and  was  not  fairly  resumed  until  after 
his  death.  The  original  design,  after 
all  these  interruptions,  was  never 
executed:  Michel  Angelo  had  only 
completed  at  his  death  the  statue  of 
Moses  and  the  2  figures  su])posed  to 
represent  Keligiou  and  Virtue.  These 
were  placed,  not  in  the  1)asilica  of  St. 
Peters,  as  originally  intended,  but  in 
their  present  comparatively  obscure 
position :  two  of  the  figures  of  slaves, 
which  were  intended  to  serve  as  ('a- 
ryatides  on  the  monument,  arc  now  in 
the  LovwTe,  w\ii  \\vfe  ^\\*Yi  \\\  ^\^ V#^- 
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XXXXV.,  DIEBU8  XI.,  SINK  ULLA  QUE- 
RELA. Few  husbands  in  Rome  now-a- 
days  could,  perhaps,  say  so  much. 
Follows  the  measure  in  length  and 
breadth  occupied  by  the  tomb  of  this 
model  of  conjugal  felicity.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  probably  of  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Another  is  to  a  certain  Attidia,  the 
wife  of  Flavins  Antoninus,  who  is 
designated  as  *'uxor  rarissima."  Of 
the  paintings  which  decorated  the 
walls  of  this  portico  only  two  remain, 
both  representing  the  Annunciation,  in 
a  good  style  of  the  1 5th  centy.  Enter- 
ing the  ch.,  the  22  granite  columns 
which  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles 
were  evidently  taken  from  edifices  of 
classical  times,  and  of  different  heights 
and  diameters:  most  have  Ionic  and 
four  Corinthian  capitals.  Many  of  the 
Ionic  have  either  in  the  volutes  or  the 
flowers  small  heads  of  Isis,  Serapis, 
and  Harpocrates.  These  columns  sup- 
port a  cornice,  also  ancient.  Dome- 
uichino  designed  the  heavy  but  gor- 
geous roof,  and  painted  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre  of 
it;  he  also  designed  the  chapel  of 
the  Madonna  di  Strada  Cupa,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  high  altar,  and  commenced 
the  graceful  figure  in  fresco  of  a  child 
scattering  flowers  in  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  vaulting  of  the  latter.  This 
chapel  was  restored  by  Card.  York, 
which  explains  why  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land  are  over  the  entrance.  The  tribune 
has  2  series  of  mosaics :  the  upper  ones, 
representing  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  in 
the  centre,  and  St.  Peter  with  6  other 
saints,  were  executed  in  the  12th 
centy.,  when  the  ch.  was  restored  by 
Innocent  II.;  the  design  of  a  hand 
holding  a  wreath,  the  emblem  of  the 
Almighty,  in  the  centre,  is  very  much 
admired ;  those  below,  in  6  compart- 
ments, of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Annunciation,  the  Birth  of  our 
Saviour,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and 
the  Virgin's  death,  are  by  Pietro  Ca- 
vallmi  according  to  Vasari,  by  the 
Cosmatis  according  to  others,  nearly 
^  centuries  later.  Lower  down,  and 
over  the  episcopal  chair,  between 
^/8r^«  ftescoes  by  Ciampelli^  is  a 
Sood  mosaic  by  Cavaliini,  represent- 


ing the  Virgin  between  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter,  the  latter  presenting 
Bertoldo  de'  Stefaneschi  to  her.  The 
mosaics  above  were  executed  at  his 
expense  in  1290.  On  the  face  of  the 
arch  are  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, with  the  Prophets  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah.  The  high  altar  is  over  the 
confessional,  and  is  covered  with  a 
canopy  supported  by  4  columns  of  red 
porphyry.  The  confessional  contains 
the  remains  of  St.  Calixtus,  and  4 
other  early  popes.  This  ch.  has  a  floor 
of  opus  Alexandrinum  and  some  inters 
esting  fragments  of  early  Christian 
bas-reliefs;  amongst  the  celebrated 
persons  buried  in  this  church  may  be 
mentioned  Lanfranco  and  Ciro  Ferri, 
the  painters;  Giovanni  Eottari,  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Delia 
Cnisca  Academy,  an  able  writer  on  art, 
whodiedacanonof  this  ch.  in  1775.  In 
the  1.  transept  are  the  monuments  of 
Cardinal  d'Alen9on  (ob.  1403),  bro- 
ther of  PhUip  le  Bel,  and  of  Cardinal 
Stefaneschi,  by  PaolOy  the  celebrated 
Koman  sculptor  of  the  1 5th  century ; 
the  handsome  Gothic  altar,  dedicated 
to  SS.  Philip  and  James,  between 
these  tombs,  was  also  erected  by  the 
Cardinal  d*Alen9on ;  the  picture  over  it, 
and  which  has  been  mercilessly  re- 
painted, was  of  the  period  ;  the  portrait 
on  the  rt.  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
cardinal  himself.  Innocent  II.  is  buried 
in  this  ch.,  the  only  memorial  to  him 
l>eing  a  marble  slab,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Gothic  characters,  on  the  wall 
of  the  rt.  aisle,  and  which  was  placed 
over  his  grave  when  his  remains  were 
removed  here  from  the  Basilica  Constan- 
tiniana  by  Clement  V.  when  that  edifice 
was  burned  down.  Near  the  arch  of 
the  tribune  the  visitor  will  remark 
two  singular  relics — a  slab  of  marble  on 
which  the  credulous  may  discover  marks 
of  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Sta.  Dorothea, 
and  the  weight  which  was  hung  round 
the  neck  of  St.  Calixtus  when  he  was 
precipitated  into  the  well  at  his  martyr- 
dom. Let  into  the  opposite  pier  is  a 
fragment  of  ancient  mosaic,  represent- 
ing fishermen  in  boats  with  draw-nets 
and  eroups  of  ¥r\\^-ioN«\.  \\i  \)[ift  ■^^^^^^'fe 
leading  to  tb*"  *i&«i\ia.\i5LSQ\vift\^ 
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sculptared  CSborium  in  marble  by  Mino 
da  Fienle,  having  inscribed  on  it  Opus 
Mini  ;  and  over  the  altar  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Saints,  attributed  to 
Ferugino,  The  jambs  of  the  side-door 
towards  the  Cimeterio  have  some  rude 
Christian  tracings  in  relief,  which  be- 
longed to  the  primitive  ch.  Near  S.  M. 
in  Trastevere  is  the  Benedictine  Monas* 
tery  of  San  Calisto,  This  building  serves 
as  the  summer  residence  of  the  monks 
of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  when  the 
malaria  renders  their  convent  there 
uninhabitable. 

S.  Maria  in  TriviOf  a  Trevi^  or  de*  Cro- 
ciferi,  founded  by  Belisarius,  as  we  are 
told  by  an  inscription  on  the  side  wall 
towards  the  Via  de'  Poll,  in  expiation 
of  his  sin  in  having  deposed  Pope 
Silverius  in  A.D. 537.  Thisch., situated 
near  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  derives  its 
popular  name  from  the  order  of  the 
Crociferi,  to  whom  it  was  presented 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1573.  It  was  re- 
built by  Alexander  VII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  del  Duca.  It  con- 
tains some  pictures  of  the  Venetian 
school,  principally  by  Palma  Vecchio. 
The  small  historical  subjects  round 
the  altar  of  the  Crocifisso  are  by  11 
Bolognese.  Another  altar  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  pro- 
bably by  one  of  Palma's  scholars. 

S,  Maria  in  YalliceUa,  better  known 
as  La  Chiesa  Nuooay  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  highly  decorated  churches 
in  Rome,  near  the  Monte  Giordano, 
and  not  fer  from  the  Ponte  S. 
Angelo.  It  was  built  by  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  assisted  by  Gregory  XIII.  and 
Cardinal  Cesi,  from  the  designs  of 
Martino  Lunghi,  in  1575.  The  interior, 
rich  in  marbles  and  ornaments,  was 
designed  by  Pietro  da  Cortonn,  who 
painted  the  roof,  the  cupola,  and  the 
vault  of  the  tribune.  In  the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.  is  a  fine  Crucifixion,  by 
Scipione  Gaetano.  The  Deposition  in 
the  next  chapel  is  by  M.  A.  Cara- 
vaggio.  The  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  chapel  of  the  rt.  transept 
is  by  Cav,  d^Arpino;  and  the  statues 
of  the  two  S.  Johns  by  Flaminio  Vacca, 
The  richly  decorated    Spada    chapel 


beyond  this  has  a  good  picture  of  the 
Virgin  with  SS.  Carlo  Borromeo 
and  Iffuatius,  by  Carlo  Maratta,  The 
choir  IS  remarkable  for  three  paint- 
ings by  Rubens  in  his  youth :  that 
over  the  alter  represents  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  a  glory  of  angels ;  the 
one  on  the  1.,  St.  Gregory,  S.  Maurus, 
and  S.  Papias ;  and  the  third,  S.  Domi- 
tilla,  with  S.  Nereus  and  S.  Achilleus. 
Over  the  altar  of  the  chapel  in  the  1. 
transept  is  a  fine  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Temple,  by  Barocrio.  The 
highly-decorated  chapel  beyond  this  is 
dedicated  to  the  patron-saint,  his  re- 
mains lying  beneath  the  altar,tlie  mosaic 
over  which  is  a  copy  of  the  picture  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Vatican  by  Gnido, 
The  roof  of  the  Sacristy  is  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona ;  the  subject  is  the 
Archangel  bearing  the  symbols  of 
the  Passion  to  Heaven  :  it  is  finely 
coloured,  and  remarkable  for  the  effect 
of  the  foreshortening.  The  statue  of 
S.  Filippo  over  the  altar  is  by  Alijardi, 
Beyond  this  is  the  chamber  of  S.  Filippo, 
still  retaining  the  furniture  which  he 
used,  and  his  portrait  attributed  to 
Guercino,  In  the  small  chapel  is  pre- 
served the  picture,  by  Guido,  which 
so  powerfully  affected  the  saint :  the 
ceiling  is  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona. Returning  to  the  ch.,  the 
4th  chapel  on  the  1.  has  a  Visita- 
tion, by  Baroccio  ;  the  1st  chapel  on 
this  side  is  painted  by  Cdv.  d'Ar- 
pino.  This  ch.  contains  the  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Baronius,  the  celebrated 
annalist  of  the  Church,  of  Cardinal 
Taruggi,  and  of  Cardinal  Maury. 
S.  Filippo  was  the  inventor  of  those 
compositions  of  sacred  music  which 
took  the  name  of  oratorios,  from  the 
Oratory  which  he  founded,  annexed 
to  the  ch.,  built  by  Borromini,  con- 
taining frescoes  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  by  Eomnnelli,  and  of  St. 
Cecilia  by  Vunni.  Oratorios  are  still 
performed  in  this  Oratory  at  1  hour 
after  sunset  on  the  Sundays  of  Ad- 
vent and  Lent,  to  which  men  only 
are  admitted.  S.  Filippo  is  also 
entitled  to  honourable  praise  for 
having  induced  Cardinal  Baronius 
1  to  wnXe  \i\«>   Kxv?tva\&  oi^  "Csi.<i  ^^iXswx^. 
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mass  is  celebrated  in  this  ch.,  in  the 

I  presence  of  the  pope  and  Sacred  Col* 
eges.  The  adjoining  Convent  of  S. 
FUippo  Neri,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Order  of  the  Oratorians,  is  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Borromini.  The  flat  roof 
of  the  oratory  is  an  imitation  of 
that  of  the  Cella  Solearis  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla.  The  Library  con- 
tains some  interesting  works.  The 
*  Enarrationes  in  Psalmos/  by  St. 
Augustin,  on  parchment,  is  the  oldest 
MS.  A  Latin  Bible  of  the  8th  century 
is  attributed  to  Alcuin.  Several  in- 
edited  manuscripts  of  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius  are  also  preserved  here. 

S,  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  in  the  Corso, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  Doria  palace, 
is  said  by  the  Church  tradition  to 
occupy  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  lodged 
with  the  centurion.  The  ch.  was 
founded  by  Sergius  I.  in  the  8th 
century,  rebuilt  by  Innocent  VIII. 
in  1485,  and  restored  in  1662  by 
~  -  Alexander  VII.,  when  the  facade  was 
added  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  wno  consi- 
dered it  hismasterpiece  in  architecture, 
and  cased  the  Ionic  cippolino  columns 
of  the  nave  in  Sicilian  jasper,  as  we  now 
see  them.  In  the  subterranean  ch.  is 
a  spring  of  water,  which  according  to 
the  legend  sprang  up  miraculously, 
to  enable  the  apostle  to  baptize  his 
disciples.  This  church  contains  the 
tombs  of  J.  G.  Drouais,  the  eminent 
French  painter ;  of  Dodwell,  the  English 
traveller  in  Greece ;  and  of  Princess 
Zenaide  Bonaparte,  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  King  of  Spain,  and  wife  of 
Prince  Charles  L.  Bonaparte,  better 
known  as  Prince  of  Canino.  The  monu- 
ment was  raised  by  her  children  ;  the 
bust  is  by  Tenerani,  She  died  at  Naples 
in  1854. 

8.  Maria  della  Vittoria,  in  the  Via  de 
Porta  Pia,  so  called  from  a  miraculous 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  whose    inter- 
cession is  said  to  have  obtained  many 
victories  over  the  Turks.    It  was  built 
in   its*  present   magnificent   style  in 
JdOJ,  by  Paul  V.    The  fe9ade  was 
added  from  the  designs  of  Gio,  Bat- 
%  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
-"»  retura  for    the    statue 


of  the  Hermaphrodite  found  in  the 
gardens  of  the  adjoining  Carmelite 
convent,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Louvre.  The  interior  is  by  Carlo 
Maderno.  Some  of  the  flags  suspended 
from  the  roof  were  captured  from  the 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571, 
and  when  they  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  The 
Virgin  and  St.  Francis  in  the  second 
chapel  on  the  rt.,  and  the  2  paintings  on 
the  side  walls,  are  by  Domenichino,  The 
chapel  of  S.  Teresa  contains  the  sta^ 
tue  of  the  saint  in  ecstasy,  with  the 
Angel  of  Death  descending  to  transfix 
her  with  his  dart,  by  Bernini,  in  his 
most  affected  style.  The  group  of  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Angel  in  the  oppo- 
site transept  is  by  D,  Guidi,  The 
portrait  figures  on  each  side  of  this 
chapel  represent  members  of  the  Vene- 
tian family  of  Corner.  The  3rd  chapel 
on  1.  contains  the  Trinity,  by  Guercino, 
over  the  altar;  the  small  painting  of 
the  Crucifixion  is  a  copy  of  that  by 
Guido  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland;  the  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Cornaro  is  also  by  Guido. 

S,  Mcaiina,  in  the  Forum,  one  of  the 
very  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Secre- 
tarium  Senatus,  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th 
cent,  by  Alexander  IV.,  and  dedicated 
to  Santa  Martina.  In  1 588  Sixtus  V. 
gave  it  to  the  Academy  of  Painters, 
who  rebuilt  it  in  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  VIII.,  and  dedicated  it  to  Santa 
Martina,  their  patron,  whose  remains 
had  been  recently  discovered  beneath. 
The  designs  for  this  new  ch.  were  fur- 
nished by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  was 
so  much  pleased  with  his  work  that  he 
called  it  his  daughter.  It  contains  the 
original  model  of  Thorwaidsen*s  statue 
of  Christ  bequeathed  by  him.  The 
Assumption,  by  Sebastiano  Conca,  is  a 
work  of  great  merit.  The  subterra- 
nean ch.,  containing  the  tomb  of  S. 
Martina,  is  remarkable  for  its  flat  roof, 
and  for  the  chapel  erected  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona  at  his  own  cost.  This  artist 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  ch. ; 
he  bequealYied  to  it\»\^  ^\io\e  fortune, 
amounting  to  \00,Wyo  scvji'^\.  'YVe 
adjoining  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  V\\\v  *\x^ 
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gallery  of  pictures,  is  described  under 
the  head  of  Colleges  and  Academies 
(p.  300). 

S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  called  also  S. 
Silvestro  e  S,  Martino,  a  very  handsome 
ch.  on  the  Esquiline,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road  leading  from  Sta.  M.  Maggiore  to 
the  Lateran  ;  it  stands  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Thermae  of  Trajan,  and  was  built  by 
S.  Symmaclms,  a.d.  500,  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  one  founded  by  S.  Silvester 
in  the  time  of  Constantine.  After  being 
restored  by  several  popes  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  it  was  modernised  in  1650 
by  P.  Filippini,  the  general  of  the  Car- 
melites. The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  a  double  range  of  24 
ancient  columns,  of  the  composite 
order,  and  of  different  marbles,  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli.  The  present  hand- 
some roof  was  added  by  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo.  On  the  walls  of  the  aisles 
are  a  series  of  landscapes  in  fresco 
by  Gaspar  Poussin,  with  several  of 
the  figures  by  his  more  celebrated 
brother-in-law,  Nicholas  Poussin.  The 
high  altar  is  raised  upon  a  platform 
richly  paved  with  marbles  of  various 
colours.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  Confessional  beneath,  arranged 
and  decorated  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
containing  the  bodies  of  popes  S.  Sil- 
vester and  S.  Martin.  Below  this 
is  the  Subterranean  Ch.,  a  kind  of 
crypt,  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  Baths 
of  Trajan.  The  ancient  pavement  is 
of  black  and  white  mosaic,  and  the 
antique  Madonna  at  the  altar  is  of  the 
same  material.  It  was  in  the  ancient 
ch.,  upon  the  site  the  present  stands, 
that  were  held  by  St.  Silvester  the 
councils  of  A.D.  324  and  330,  when 
Arius,  Sabellius,  and  Victorinus  were 
condemned,  in  the  presence  of  Constan- 
tine, and  their  writings  burned,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  large  fresco  in  the  1.  aisle. 

SS,  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  on  the  Appian, 
the  modern  Via  di  S.  Sebastiano,  near 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  built  by  Leo 
III.  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  restored  in  1597  by  Cardinal 
Baronius,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of 
the  ch.    It  is  in  the  form  of  one  of  the 


minor  Basilicas,  consisting  of  a  nave 
separated  from  its  aisles  by  rows  of 
8-sided  prismatic  pilasters,  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  enclosed  choir,  with  the 
2  reading-desks  on  it,  as  in  some  early 
Christian  churches,  surrounding  the 
altar,  before  which  stands  a  handsome 
marble  candelabrum,  with  sculptured 
ornaments.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune 
are  interesting,  probably  of  the  time 
of  I-«eo  III.  They  represent  on  the  face 
of  the  arch  the  Transfiguration,  and  on 
either  side  the  Annunciation,  and  the 
Virgin  with  the  infant  Christ.  The 
canopy  over  the  high  altar  rests  on  4 
columns  of  African  marble.  In  the 
Confessional  beneath  are  relics  of 
several  saints,  amongst  others  of  the 
patrons  and  of  Sta.  Domitilla,  the 
latter  a  member  of  the  Flavian  family, 
who  had  been  banished  to  the  island  of 
Ponza,  with  her  servants  Nereus  and 
Achilleus,  whose  remains  after  their 
martyrdom  she  conveyed  for  burial  to 
the  catacomb  which  bears  their  name  on 
the  Via  Ardeatina.  Behind  the  altar  is 
the  ancient  episcopal  chair  from  which 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  read  his  28th 
Homily;  a  portion  of  which  is  en- 
graved on  the  back  of  it.  The  paint- 
ings of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
on  the  side  wails,  and  of  Sta.  Domi- 
tilla over  an  altar  on  the  L,  are  by 
Roncalli.  On  a  marble  slab  in  the 
choir  is  preserved  the  appeal  of  Car- 
dinal Baronius  to  his  successors  not  to 
alter  the  building,  or  remove  any  of  its 
antiquities.  The  touching  prayer  of 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history 
might  be  advantageously  followed  by 
some  of  the  Restorers  of  our  own 
times.  The  following  is  an  exact 
copy  of  this  portion  of  the  inscrip- 
tion:— Presbyter,  Card,  Successor  quis^ 
quis  fueris,  rogo  te,  per  gloriam  Dei,  et 
per  merita  horum  mart y rum,  nihil  demito, 
nihil  minuito,  nee  mutato;  restitutam  an^ 
tiquitatem  pie  servato ;  sic  te  Deus  mar- 
tyrum  suorum  precihus  semper  adjiuvet  I 
Round  the  choir  runs  a  handsome  mar- 
ble cornice,  and  above  a  painting  of 
the  Ecumenic  Council  held  here  by 
St.  Gregory  the  Great.  This  interest- 
ing  C)a.  \S   %e\^aVSV    Q^«V^.^  <t-l.Sife^N.  "^kSw  •«». 
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very  ancient  ch.,  standing  isolated 
on  the  southern  summit  of  the  hill. 
It  is  more  remarkable  for  its  posi- 
tion, and  for  the  view  from  its  portico, 
which  contains  an  ancient  sarcophagus, 
than  for  its  architecture.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  nave,  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  7  ancient  columns  on  either 
side ;  and  of  a  tribune,  on  the  vault  of 
-which  is  a  miserable  copy,  in  painting, 
of  the  mossdcs,  of  the  time  of  Adrian  I., 
which  have  long  since  disappeared, 
representing  our  Saviour,  having  on 
either  side  St.  Saba  and  St.  Andrew, 
with  the  usual  emblematical  band  of 
the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  repre- 
sented as  a  lamb  and  12  sheep.  Being 
in  an  uninhabited  quarter,  St.  Saba  is 
seldom  open  for  Divine  service,  except 
on  the  Saint's  day  (Dt»c.  5).  On  Thurs- 
days a  person  is  generally  in  attend- 
ance, who,  for  a  small  fee,  will  unlock 
the  door. 

8,  Sabina,  on  the  Aventine,  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno  Regina,  founded  by  Camillus 
after  the  taking  of  Veii,  and  of  the 
Atrium  erected  by  Asinius  PoUio,  in 
which  he  placed  tne  Library  of  Varro. 
S.  Sabina  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
basilica  in  425,  by  Peter,  an  Illyrian 
priest,  where  the  house  of  St.  Sabina 
stood,  as  we  learn  by  a  mosaic  inscrip- 
tion over  the  principal  door.  Sixtus 
v.,  in  1 .587,  reduced  it  to  its  present 
form.  It  has  been  restored  at  various 
times,  but  has  lost  a  great  deal  of 
its  original  character,  and  consists  of 
a  nave  and  2  aisles,  separated  by  24 
fluted  white  marble  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  Arches  spring  from 
l^e  columns,  as  in  the  basilicas,  on 
the  face  of  which,  towards  the  nave, 
are  mosaic  decorations  in  pietra  dura 
(red  and  green  porphyry).  The  chapel 
of  the  Rosary,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
high  altar,  contains  the  fine  picture 
of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  with 
S.  Dominick,  and  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  by  Sassoferrato,  The  chapel  of 
St.  Hyacinth,  opening  out  of  the  rt. 
aisle,  has  an  altarpiece,  by  L.  Fontana ; 
tbefirescoes  represendng  the  Canon- 
j^tion,  and  on  the  side  walls  subjects 
^om  the  life  of  the  ssdnt,  are  by  the 


two  Zuccheros.  Out  of  the  1.  aisle  opens 
the  handsome  chapel  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine; its  cupola  is  painted  by  Odazzi, 
Of  the  sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
ch.  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that 
in  mosaic  of  Munio  di  Zamora  upon 
the  floor  of  the  nave  ;  he  was  general  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  lived  in  the 
pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  (1300). 
At  the  S.  end  of  the  nave  is  the  an- 
cient portico  or  vestibule,  now  enclosed 
in  the  conventual  buildings ;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  fine  spirally  fluted  marble 
columns,  and  on  the  walls  are  some 
interesting  early  Christian  inscrip- 
tions ;  the  great  door  which  opens 
from  it  into  the  ch.  has  richly  sculp- 
tured marble  jambs  of  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  centy. ;  the  doors  are  in 
cypress  wood,  probably  of  an  earlier 
period,  particularly  the  sculptured 
panels  representing  subjects  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  which 
have  been  attributed  by  the  Annalist 
of  the  Dominican  Order,  Mamachi,  to 
before  the  7th  centy.  Beyond  the 
portico  is  one  of  the  gardens  of  the 
convent,  in  which  may  be  seen  a 
lemon-tree  planted  by  St.  Dominick 
himself,  when  a  recluse  here.  The 
adjoining  monastery,  which  belongs 
to  the  order  of  St.  Dominick,  contains 
an  extensive  cloister,  surrounded  by 
a  4-sided  portico,  formed  of  small 
marble  columns  that  support  narrow 
Lombard  arches;  this  cloister  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  foundation  of 
the  convent,  in  the  13th  centy.,  when 
Pope  Honorius  I.  approved  of  the  rules 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  gave  to  its 
brethren  the  present  site,  then  his 
palace,  to  erect  their  convent  upon. 
From  the  cloister  a  door  leads  to  the 
declivity  of  the  Aventine  towards  the 
river,  from  which  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  the  Transtiberine  region  will 
open  before  the  visitor. 

Some  interesting  archaeological  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  on  this  de- 
clivity, which  may  be  worth  a  visit 
(being  within  the  conventual  pre- 
cincts, ladies  are  precluded  from 
entering) :  they  consist  of  several 
chambers  with  paintings  on  the  walls, 
and  "whicli  "ptoWXAy  iotme^  \\v^  \q^^\ 
apartmenU,  de6^\we^  iot  ^e  ^^^Viwv^ 
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of  moiiali  or  daTes  of  some  magnifi- 
eent  BooMai  ediflee.  In  one  of  these 
chaoibeiB  lome  ciirioas  inscriptious 
sentehed  on  the  stncoo  may  be  seen, 
ftmongit  which  can  be  deciphered  a  list 
of  the  names  of  sUt^  tae  mode  of 
roeiling  of  which  would  refer  them  to 
the  time  of  the  earlj  Ceesars.  The 
homes  to  which  these  chambers  be- 
longed were  built  on  either  side  of  the 
Servian  wall,  which  ran  along  this  part 
of  the  hill,  and  a  considerable  fragment 
of  which  is  seen  indoded  in  them. 
Theartistie  merit  of  the  paintings  in 
these  chambers  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. Lower  down  the  declivity  a 
gallery  leads  into  a  series  of  intricate 
sabterrBDean  nassa^es,  cut  through  the 
talk  rack,  and  which  have  been  par- 
tially explored:  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  they  were  intended  for,  possibly 
to  drain  more  effectually  the  soil; 
several  vertical  shafts  from  the  surface 
open  into  them,  ensuring  perfect  venti- 
lation. At  a  lower  level  are  another 
series  of  subterranean  galleries,  into 
whioh  we  may  descend  by  a  flight  of 
circular  steps,  near  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  chamber  paved  with  mosaic  with 
some  traces  or  painting  on  the  walls. 
From  here  an  arched  tunnel  cuts  at 
right  ang^  a  narrow  gallery  excavated 
in  the  tufh,  and  which,  fi-om  its  level, 
its  direction,  and  its  sides  being  covered 
with  calcareous  incrustations,  the  de- 
posit of  water,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
formed  the  canal  for  the  Aqua  Appia, 
which  emptied  itself  at  the  Castellum, 
near  the  Porta  Trigemina,  not  far  from 
this  spot,  and  from  which  that  earliest 
of  Roman  aqueducts  distributed  its 
waters  to  the  regions  of  ancient  Rome, 
at  the  base  of  liie  Palatine  and  Capito- 
line  hills,  and  to  that  beyond  the  Tiber. 
Although  strictly  speaking  out  of  place 
here,  it  may  prove  useful  to  the  visitor 
to  Santa  Sabina  to  be  informed  that  the 
site  on  which  the  ch.  and  its  gardens 
stand  was  formerly  covered,  beginning 
frona  the  N.,  by  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Regina,  fbunded  by  Camillus  after  the 
fall  of  Veil ;  hy  that  of  Jupiter  Libertas, 
erected  by  Caius  Gracchus,  restored 
by  Augustus,  and  to  which  Asinius 
Pollio  added  an  extensive  atrium 


the  first  opened  to  the  public  in  Rome. 
A  part  or  the  ch.,  and  of  the  garden 
before  it,  is  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
latter,  whilst  the  Temple  of  Juno  stood 
farther  back,  extending  to  the  modem 
descent  to  the  Bocca  della  Veritk,  which 
follows  the  direction  of  the  Clivus 
Publicius  of  ancient  times.  On  these 
sites  in  the  middle  ages  rose  a  for- 
tress of  the  Savellis,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Honorius  III.  of  that  family, 
which  he  made  over  to  the  Dominican 
monks,  for  their  gardens,  iu  the  13th 
centy.  The  ch.  of  II  Priorato  (p.  165) 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Bona  Dm,  mentioned  by 
Ovid,  and  where  Remus  consulted  the 
auguries  respecting  the  building  of 
Rome ;  that  of  S.  Alessio  on  the  site  of 
the  Armilustnim,  near  where  Tatius 
was  buried  at  a  more  remote  period,  and 
where  stood  subset^uently  the  Temple 
of  Minerva.  If  we  prolong  our  i^alk 
farther  E.  over  the  Aventiue,  where  the 
ch.  of  Santa  Prisca  stands  was  probably 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  Aven- 
tina,  'near  where  Sura,  the  friend  of 
Trajan,  erected  his  Thermae,  between 
which  and  the  valley  of  the  Circus. 
Maximus  was  the  house  of  Trajan  him- 
self before  he  became  emperor.  In 
the  vineyard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  from  Santa  Prisca  (  Vignn  del  Col" 
legio  Jiomano),  a  part  of  which  was 
covered  by  the  Thennos  Decianoe,  are 
two  of  the  best  preserved  specimens 
of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  that 
exist — one  nearly  40  yards  long,  con- 
sisting of  massive  blocks  of  vol- 
canic tufa  admirably  adjusted,  and 
upon  which,  as  below  Santa  Sabina,  less 
durable  constructions  of  the  Imperial 
period  were  erected.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  and  on  the  narrow  level  space 
between  it  and  the  Tiber,  stood  the 
portico  of  Fabarius,  and  nearer  the  river 
bank  the  portico  of  Emilius,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  Porta  Trigemina  of  the 
wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  position  of 
which  corresponds  nearly  with  that  of 
the  modern  Arco  Salara,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  ruins  of  the  Sublician 
bridge. 


,  in  I      S.  Sakotore  m  La>Mro/\\k.  "^^^^sasS^ 
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of  the  Via  de*  Coronari,  on  the  site  of 
the  laurel-grove  which  stood  near  the 
Portico  of  Europa ;  it  was  originally  of 
the  Gothic  style  of  the  15th  centy., 
but  all  traces  of  that  have  disappeared 
under  modem  restorations :  a  new 
fa9ade  in  the  Corinthian  style  has  been 
recently  erected,  with  a  huge  tasteless 
bas-relief  on  it  by  Rinaldi,  represent- 
ing the  transport  by  angels  of  the  Holy 
House  to  Loreto;  it  contains  at  the 
3rd  altar  on  the  rt.  P.  da  Cortona's 
early  work  of  the  Nativity.  The  ad- 
joining convent  has  a  handsome  cloister, 
opening  out  of  which  is  a  chapel,  were 
have  been  placed  some  good  mediaeval 
sepulchral  monuments  that  stood  for- 
merly in  the  ch.,  amongst  which  is 
that  raised  by  the  Canons  to  their 
patron  Eugenius  IV.,  on  which  is  his 
recumbent  statue,  and  an  inscription 
relative  to  the  part  he  played  in  the 
Councils  of  Basle  and  Florence  held 
during  his  pontificate.  In  a  smaller 
court  beyond  the  cloister  is  a  monu- 
mental doorway  to  an  oratory  belong- 
ing to  the  natives  of  the  March  of 
Ancona,  erected  to  Cardinal  Latino 
Orsini,  the  founder  of  the  ch.  and  con- 
vent in  1460,  with  a  good  portrait- 
bust  of  that  celebrated  personage. 

San  Sehastiano,  about  2  miles  beyond 
the  gate  of  that  name  on  the  Via  Appia. 
The  foundation  of  this  basilica  is 
scarcely  less  ancient  than  that  of  the 
others  we  have  described,  and  is  also 
attributed  to  Constantine.  But  the 
present  edifice  is  not  older  than  1611, 
when  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Cardi- 
nal Scipio  Borghese,  from  the  designs 
of  Flaminio  Ponzio.  All  traces  of  the 
ancient  basilica  have  disappeared,  and 
neither  the  architecture  nor  the  deco- 
rations present  anything  which  requires 
notice.  The  chapel  of  St.  Sebastian, 
in  the  S.  aisle,  designed  by  Ciro 
Ferri,  has  a  recumbent  statue  of  the 
saint  by  Antonio  Giorgetti,  after  his 
master,  Bernini.  The  remains  of  St. 
Sebastian  are  buried  under  the  altar 
in  a  marble  urn,  having  been  removed 
here  from  the  Vatican  by  Honorius 
^/Z  In  the  opposite  aisle  is  the 
baodsome  cIiapeJoftbeAlbanis,  erected 
^"^  Clement  XL  as  the  baryiog-place 


of  his  family,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Fabianus;  and  near  it  another  cele- 
brated for  its  relics ;  the  most  curious 
perhaps  is  the  stone  which  is  said 
to  contain  the  impression  left  by  the 
Saviour's  feet,  when  he  was  met  by 
St.  Peter  at  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  little  ch.  of  Domine  quo  vadis^  which 
was  built  to  commemorate  the  event, 
and  so  called  from  the  words  which 
St.  Peter  addressed  to  our  Lord  (see 
p.  351).  The  authenticity  of  this  relic 
is  extremely  problematical ;  it  affords 
clear  traces  of  the  chisel  on  a  block  of 
white  marble,  a  material  certainly  not 
used  for  road-paving  at  the  period  of 
St.  Peter's  visit  to  Rome.  On  the  I. 
of  the  principal  door  the  visitor  will 
remark  a  large  marble  slab,  on  which 
are  inscribed  12  hexameter  and  pen- 
tameter verses  in  honour  of  the  martyr 
Eutychius :  they  were  composed  by 
pope  St.  Damasus,  and  are  in  the  same 
beautifully  formed  letters  so  peculiar 
to  the  reign  of  that  pontiff,  and  in  the 
same  style  of  metrical  composition  as 
we  shall  find  at  the  catacombs  of  Sta. 
Agnese,  S.  Calisto,  &c. 

A  door  out  of  the  1.  aisle  leads 
into  the  Catacombs;  indeed  it  was  to 
a  portion  of  the  subterranean  ceme- 
tery on  this  spot,  situated  behind  the 
high  altar  of  the  ch.,  that  the  name 
of  Catacombs f  ad  Catacumbas,  was  first 
and  more  particularly  applied.*  The 
only  probable  explanation  of  these 
immense  subterranean  galleries  is, 
that  they  were  originally  excavated 
by  the  early  Christians  for  the  pur- 

•  The  high  altar  offers  nothing  remarkable 
bat  beneath  it  is  the  Confessional,  containing 
a  bidiop's  seat,  in  which  Pope  St.  Stephen  is 
supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  It  was  in 
the  underground  chapel  opening  out  of  the  ambu- 
latory  behind  the  tribune  that  the  remains  of 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  lay,  from  the  time  when 
they  were  recovered  from  certain  Greeic  emls- 
paries  who  were  detected  in  attempting  to  carry 
them  off  to  their  country,  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, until  the  translation  of  those  of  St..  Peter 
to  his  original  burying-place  at  the  Vatican,  and 
of  St  Paul  to  his  basiUca  on  the  Via  Ostiensis. 
It  was  to  this  particular  spot,  beneath  the  ch.  of 
St  Sebastian,  that  the  name  Catacomb  appears 
to  have  been  originally  and  particularly  applied. 
The  bodies  of  the  two  Apostles  lay  here  for  19 
months.  8ubeequeTil\y,N«^Til^«\V)«i^(»\n&tQAA<^ 
his  Circus  at  t\\e'VaVteMi,  liSaft  wcR»^n&  o^  ^x., 
Peter  were  btouglat\»tife\iBw'ta:i  ^  ^Vata». 
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pose  of  depositing  their  dead  and 
subsequently  for  religious  worship  and 
meeting,  and  not  for  extracting  stone 
or  pozzolana,  as  has  been  conjectured 
by  many  modem  writers ;  it  was  pro- 
bably to  minor  excavations  of  the  latter 
kind  that  Cicero  is  supposed  to  allude 
in  his  oration  for  Milo  when  he  men- 
tions the  hiding-place  and  receptacle 
for  thieves  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  not, 
as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  to  the 
Christian  cemeteries,  which  consist  of 
a  series  of  passages  or  galleries,  from 
the  principal  of  which  others  branch 
off  in  different  directions;  here  and 
there  are  open  spaces  which  served 
as  chapels  or  places  of  meeting,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  passages  are  the  niches 
for  the  dead  in  tiers  above  each  other. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
in  such  places  for  divine  worship  and 
for  concealment,  as  in  all  the  cata- 
combs about  Rome  we  meet  with  small 
chapels  or  oratories ;  generally  square, 
some  vaulted  and  forming  chambers, 
which  still  retain  traces  of  stucco  and 
painting.  The  graves  of  children  occur 
in  a  large  proportion :  sarcophagi  were 
seldom  found  in  them,  being  more  fre- 
quently discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the 
chapels  situated  on  the  surface,  near 
the  passages  by  which  they  were  en- 
tered. In  the  passages  yet  explored 
very  little  marble,  except  that  used  for 
closing  the  loculi  or  graves,  and  for  the 
inscriptions,  has  been  found.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  catacombs  is  very  consi- 
derable, although  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  stories  told  that  some  of 
them  reach  to  Ostia.  There  is  no 
doubt  however  that  the  excavations 
now  seen  are  but  a  small  portion  of 
what  has  been  already  explored;  but 
the  danger  of  allowing  such  a  labyrinth 
of  subterranean  passages  to  remain 
open  has  made  it  necessary  to  close 
many  of  them.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian, 
although  extensive,  are  by  no  means 
the  most  so  of  the  kind;  we  have 
already  alluded  to  those  of  Santa 
Ciriaca,  and  there  are  many  others  of 
considerable  magnitude  in  every  direc- 
tiou  around  Rome,  to  which  we  shall 


refer  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work  (see  p.  33 1 ).  Nearly  all  the  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian  have  been 
removed  to  the  Museums  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Lateran.  The  large  inscription 
of  pope  Damasus,  above  noticed,  was 
found  here. 

S.  Silvestro  al  Qutrinale,  is  remark- 
able for  the  4  circular  paintings  on 
the  pendentives  of  the  cupola  in  the 
Bandini  chapel  opening  out  of  the 
1.  transept,  by  Domenichino,  They 
represent  David  dancing  before  the 
Ark,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  sitting  with 
Solomon  on  the  Throne,  Judith  show- 
ing the  Head  of  Holofernes,  and 
Esther  in  a  swoon  before  Ahasuerus. 
Lanzi  classes  them  among  his  finest 
frescoes,  and  says  that,  for  the  com- 
position and  the  style  of  the  drapery, 
they  are  by  some  preferred  to  aU  the 
rest.  The  Assumption  over  the  altar 
is  considered  the  best  work  of  Scipione 
Gaetani;  it  is  painted  on  slate.  The 
large  painting  of  S.  Caetano  and  S. 
Andrea  di  Avellino,  in  the  opposite 
transept,  is  by  Bicci  da  Messina.  The 
3  subjects  on  the  roof  of  the  2nd  chapel 
on  the  1.  were  painted  by  Cav.  d^Arpino, 
and  the  2  landscape  paintings  on  the 
side  walls  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  and 
Maturino.  The  cardinals  assemble  in 
this  ch.  before  going  in  procession  to 
the  conclave,  when  held  at  the  Quirinal. 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  the  historian  of 
the  war  in  Flanders,  and  Farinacci,  the 
celebrated  lawyer  (ob.  1618)  who  de- 
fended the  Cenci  family,  have  sepul- 
chral monuments  in  this  ch.,  the  first 
in  the  1.  transept,  the  second  near  the 
entrance.  There  is  another  ch.  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  saint,  San  Silvestro  in 
Capite,  in  the  Piazza  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Via  della  Mercede,  towards  the 
Corso,  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
head  of  St.  John  preserved  in  it ;  it  is 
attached  to  an  extensive  convent  of 
nuns  of  Sta.  Chiara,  now  in  great  part 
converted  into  a  barrack  for  the  French 
artillery. 

S.  Si8to,«ivet^  ^xi"5£veDX0a..,''^«^.\r~ 
\baTovisVy  TaxA^tu^sfe^^wi^'i"^*^^ 
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not  far  from  the  site  of  the  Porta 
Capena  (see  p.  350),  the  Temple  of 
the  CamensD,  and  the  Fountain  of 
Egeria.  It  was  here  that  S.  Dominick 
first  established  his  order  in  Rome,  and 
where  he  founded  the  Devotion  of  the 
Rosary.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Irish 
Dominican  friars  of  S.  Clemente,  but, 
from  the  insalubrious  state  of  the 
quarter,  the  convent  is  no  longer 
habitable.  The  extensive  gardens  an- 
nexed to  it  have  been  converted  into 
nursery-grounds,  the  property  of  the 
Roman  municipality. 

8,  Stefano  Rotondo,  on  the  western 
part  of  the  Cselian  hill,  one  of  the 
remarkable  churches  in  Rome ;  it  is 
probably  the  adaptation  of  an  ancient 
edifice  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and 
not,  as  supposed  by  some,  one  of 
those  circular  churches  built  expressly 
for  Christian  purposes,  like  that  of 
Sta.  Costanza ;  the  most  generally 
received  opinion  now  is,  that  it  was 
the  circular  portion  of  the  Macellum 
Grande,  or  great  market  for  butcher's- 
meat,  erected  in  the  time  of  Nero; 
all  that  is  known,  and  on  the  au- 
thority of  Anastasius,  is,  that  it  was 
consecrated  as  a  place  of  Christian 
worship  by  Pope  St.  Simplicius,  a.d. 
467.  The  name  expresses  its  circular 
form.  The  original  edifice  consisted 
of  2  concentric  rows  of  grey  granite 
columns  with  Ionic  capitals.  The  inter- 
columniations  of  the  outer  one  were 
filled  up  by  Nicholas  V.  (1447),  to  form 
the  wall  of  the  present  building,  be- 
yond which  are  still  traces  of  the  third 
circuit,  a  solid  wall,  which  formed  the 
outer  enclosure  in  more  ancient  times. 
The  interior,  133  ft.  in  diameter,  has 
66  columns ;  36  of  these  are  in  the 
outer  circle,  and  20  in  the  inner.  The 
former  have  a  series  of  low  arches 
springing  from  them.  In  the  central 
area  are  2  Corinthian  columns,  higher 
than  the  rest,  which,  with  2  pilasters, 
support  a  cross  wall :  it  is  probable 
they  were  added  at  a  later  period  to 
support  the  roof,  as  the  two  pilasters 
occupy  the  places  of  Ionic  columns  in 
the  inner circiilar  row,  and  which  were 
removed  to  make  room  for  them.  The 
pJ^Q  and  details  of  this  curious  build- 


ing are  given  in  Canina's  work 
on  Christian  Temples.  The  windows 
over  the  columns  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  those  in  early  Gothic  build- 
ings beyond  the  Alps.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Pomarancio, 
representing  in  chronological  order, 
from  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  reign  of  Julian,  the  martyrdoms  of 
different  saints :  a  series  of  paintings 
which  are  displeasing  to  the  eye  and 
imagination,  having  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  as  works  of  art.  The  chapel 
of  S.  Primus  and  S.  Felix  has  behind 
its  altar  in  the  circular  recess  a  mosaic 
of  the  patron  saints  of  an  early  period. 
In  the  vestibule  is  an  episcopal  chair, 
from  which  St.  Gregory  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  read  his  fourth  homily. 
The  ch.  is  only  opened  for  divine 
service  early  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
on  the  26th  of  December,  the  anni- 
versary of  St.  Stephen ;  but  admittance 
on  application  to  the  Sacristano  can 
always  be  obtained. 

8,  Stephen* s  Basilica  on  the  Via  La- 
tina  (see  p.  389). 

Sta.  Susanna,  in  the  Piazza  di  Ter- 
mini, near  Santa  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria,  a  church  attached  to  a  convent 
of  Bemardine  nuns;  its  handsome 
front  was  erected  in  1603  by  Carlo 
Mademo.  The  interior,  with  its  heavy 
roof  in  deep  panels,  is  rich  in  orna- 
ment, and  frescoes  representing  events 
in  the  life  of  the  saint,  by  B,  Croce ; 
the  painting  over  the  high  altar  is  by 
Lauretti,  and  those  of  the  choir  by  C, 
Nehhia,  The  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  in  the  1.  transept,  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  a  sister  of  Sixtus  V., 
and  has  a  good  altarpiece  of  the  mar- 
tyrdon  of  the  Saint,  by  the  latter 
painter. 

8.  Teodoro,  commonly  called  S.  Toto, 
a  circular  building  in  the  street  lead- 
ing from  the  Forum  to  the  Bocca 
della  Verity,  and  under  the  Palatine 
hill,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Vesta, 
or  of  Romulus.  The  present  building 
shows  by  its  construction  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  d-ecVme  oi  «ut\,\  \\,  \?.  %\\.v- 
posed  to  have  been  )a\Mi\.\.  \s^  ktea-u  \. 
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in  the  8th  century,  restored  by  Nicho- 
las V.  in  1 450,  and  by  Clement  XI.  in 
1700.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are 
of  the  time  of  Adrian  I.,  and  represent 
our  Saviour  between  4  Saints,  two  of 
whom  bearing  garlands,  with  the  usual 
emblem  of  the  Almighty  above,  a  hand 
grasping  a  wreath  of  flowers.  The  claims 
of  this  ch.  to  be  considered  an  ancient 
temple  are  considered  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  Antiquities  (p.  41).  A  very 
ancient  custom  of  carrying  infants  to 
be  blessed  in  this  ch.  is  still  continued 
(every  Thursday  morning),  especially 
after  their  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  vaccination.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  before  the  ch.  is  a  mutilated 
Pagan  altar,  and  beneath  extensive 
sepulchral  vaults  belonging  to  a  pious 
confraternity. 

S,  Tommaso  degli  Ingksi,  or  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury^  in  the  Via  di  Monserrato, 
near  the  Famese  palace,  was  attached 
to  the  English  college,  but  was  de- 
secrated under  the  French  republic. 
The  college  has  been  restored,  but 
not  the  ch.,  which  was  founded  in 
775  by  Offa  king  of  the  East  Saxons, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
The  hospital  was  afterwards  buUt 
by  a  wealthy  Englishman,  John  Scop- 
pard,  for  English  pilgrims.  The  ch. 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  817,  and 
rebuilt  by  Egbert.  Thomas-a-Becket, 
during  his  visit  to  Rome,  lodged 
in  the  hospital ;  and  on  his  canoni- 
zation by  Alexander  III.,  2  years  after 
his  death,  the  church  was  dedicated 
to  him  as  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
In  addition  to  this  institution,  another 
hospital  and  an  oratory,  dedicated  to 
St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  were 
founded  by  an  English  merchant,  near 
the  Ripa  Grande,  for  the  benefit  of 
English  sailors  frequenting  Rome;  but 
as  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries 
declined,  the  new  establishments  were 
incorporated  with  that  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  united  hospitals  were  converted 
into  a  college  for  English  missionaries 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575,  and  the  ch, 
was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Cardinal 
Howard.  It  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
dowed  with  considerable  property  by 
the  above-mentioned  John  Scoppard, 


The  halls  of  the  college  contain  some 
curious  portraits  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics who  were  put  to  death  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  On 
the  29th  Dec,  the  Festival  of  St. 
Thomas,  high  mass  is  performed  in 
the  college  chapel,  in  the  presence  of 
the  cardinals.  The  college  contains 
about  forty  pupils,  and  the  order  and 
neatness  that  reign  throughout  con- 
trast in  a  remarkable  degree  with  all 
similar  establishments  in  Rome.  During 
Dr.  Wiseman's  mastership,  several 
sepulchral  monuments  from  the  dese- 
crated ch.  were  placed  in  the  lower  cor- 
ridors of  the  college ;  that  of  Cardinal 
Bainbridge,  Abp.  of  York  and  British 
Envoy  to  Julius  II.,  has  a  fine  recum- 
bent statue  of  the  deceased  in  full 
I  pontificals,  in  a  good  style,  resem- 
bling the  fine  monuments  of  the  same 
period.  (See  Sta.  M.  del  PopoJo.)  Car- 
dinal Bainbridge,  who  was  also  Prelate 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  died  at 
Rome  in  1514,  Sir  Thos.  Dereham,  a 
follower  of  the  Stuarts  (ob.  1739),  has 
a  monument  here;  as  also  a  young 
lad^  of  the  Swinburne  family,  upon 
which  her  charms  and  accomplish- 
ments are  detailed  in  most  exaggerated 
terms,  and  in  language  little  suited 
to  the  severe  lapidary  style.  Attached 
to  the  English  college,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  educate  young  English- 
men for  the  Church,  has  been  lately 
added  another  establishment,  under  the 
denomination  of  Collegia  Pio,  to  receive 
clergymen  who  have  become  converts 
to  Romanism  and  prepare  them  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  ministry.  There  are 
now  (1864)  35  pupils  in  the  English 
college  and  15  in  the  Coll.  Pio. 

La  Trinita  de*  Monti,  well  known  to 
English  visitors  from  its  conspicuous 
position  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,* 
and  from  the  fine  flights  of  steps  which 
lead  to  it.  The  ch.  was  built  in  1 494  by 
Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France,  at  the 
instigation  of  S.  Francesco  da  Paola. 
It  suffered  severely  at  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  abandoned 
in  1798,  but  was  restored  by  LouU 
XVUl.,  itom  W^  \^^\%\^^  ^'l  ^^-^T.^^^, 
It  IS  noM?  aXX^Ocve^  ^^^  "^^  <i,W5:^«j\.  ^ 
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themselves  to  the  education  of  young 
females,  —  the  most  frequented  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  in  Rome.    The  ch. 
is  closed   after  morning  prayers,   at 
9^  A.M.,  but  strangers  are  admitted  at 
the  side  door.    In  the  second  chapel  on 
the  rt.  hand  is  a  picture  of  S.  Fran9ois 
de  Sales.   In  the  third  are  the  Assump- 
tion, over  the  altar,  by Daniele  da  VoU 
terra ;  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  on 
the  side  walls,  from  the  master's  designs 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  is  said 
to  have  been  .retouched  by  Michel  An- 
gelo.     The  Assumption  has  suffered 
considerably  in  its  lower  portion ;  in 
the  rt.-h.  corner  we  recognise  in  the  old 
man  with  outstretched  arm  the  portrait 
of  Michel  Angelo.     The  5th  chapel  is 
painted  by  the  school  of  Sodoma,  but 
the  frescoes  are  much  injured  ;  the  6th 
by  that  of  Perugino,  and  are  in  better 
condition ;  the  high  altar  is  an  execrable 
specimen  of  modern  French  taste.   The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in  the  1. 
transept  is  by  Fed,  Zncchero,  and  the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  with  the 
histories  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  vault,  by 
Pierino  del  Vaga  and  Sahiati ;  the  one 
representing  the  Procession  of  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  on  the  pillar  towards 
the  nave,  on  ihe  rt.,  by  an  unknown 
hand,  is  interesting  for  the  view  of 
the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  as  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  Leo  X.    The  transepts 
alone    have  preserved    unaltered  the 
original    pointed    architecture.    The 
great  painting  of  this  ch.  is  in  the  2nd 
chapel  on  the  1.,  the  fresco  of  the  De- 
scent FROM  THE  Cross,  the  master- 
piece of  Daniele  da  Volterra,  executed 
with  the  assistance  of  Michel  Angelo, 
and  considered  by  Poussin  to  be  the 
third  finest  picture  in  the  world,  in- 
ferior only  to  Raphael's  Transfigura- 
tion, and  to  the  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome of  Domenichino.    "  We  might," 
says  Lanzi,  *' almost  fancy  ourselves 
spectators  of  the  mournful  scene, — the 
Redeemer,  while  being  removed  from 
the    cross,    gradually   sinking    down 
with  all  that  relaxation  of  hmb  and 
utter  helplessness  which  belongs  to  a 
dead  bod^ ;  the  assistaiits  engaged  in 
their  various  duties,  and  thrown  into 
different  and  contrasted  attitudes,  in- 


tently occupied  with  the  sacred  re- 
mains which  they  so  reverently  gaze 
upon;    the    mother  of  the    Lord   in 
a  swoon    amidst    her    afflicted  com- 
panions; the  disciple  whom  he  loved 
standing  with  outstretched  arms,  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplating  the  myste- 
rious spectacle.    The  truth  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
body  appears  to  be  nature  itself.    The 
colouring  of  the  heads    and   of  the 
whole  picture  accords  precisely  with 
the  subject,  displaying  strength  rather 
than  delicacy,  a  harmony,  and  in  short 
a  degree  of  skill,  of  which  M.  Angelo 
himself  might  have  been  proud,  if  the 
picture  had  been  inscribed  with  his 
name.     And    to    this   I  suspect   the 
author  alluded,  when  he  painted  his 
friend  with  a  looking-glass   near  it, 
as  if  to  intimate  that  he  might  recog- 
nise in  the  picture  a  reflection  of  him- 
self."    A  few  years  ago  the   fresco 
was  detached  from  the  wall  of  the 
3rd  chapel  on   the  1.,  transfen*ed  to 
canvas,  and  removed  to  that  next  the 
door,  into  an  excellent  light ;   in  its 
present  place  it  can  scarcely  be  seen 
except  with  the  morning  sun;   it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  object  of 
this  change  of  place ;  surely  not  to  give 
the  better  post  to  a  very  poor  copy  of  a 
painting  by  Ingres,  our  Saviour  deliver- 
ing the  keys  to  St.  Peter.     An  attempt 
to  remove  the  Descent  from  the  Cross 
to  Paris  by  the  French    authorities, 
some  years  ago,  on  the  plea  that,  the 
ch,  bemg  under  French  protection,  all 
in  it  was  the  property  of  that  nation, 
failed  from    the    descendants  of  the 
family    at    whose    expense     it     had 
originally  been  painted,  opposing  the 
removal.     In  the  3rd  chapel  on  the 
1.  is  a  Virgin  by   Vett,  in  the   pre- 
Raphael  style,  with  frescoes  of  the 
Annunciation  and  Salutation  on    the 
side  walls,   and   a  monument  to  the 
Prince    di    Rohan,     Cardinal    Arch- 
bishop of  Besan9on,  kneeling  before  the 
Virgin.     In  the  Massimo  chapel,  5th 
on  the  1.,  is  a  Noli  me  tangere,  attri- 
buted to  Gtulio  Romano  or  »V  Fattore, 
and  in  the  6th  a  picture  of  our  Saviour 
by  Satz,  a  modem  German  artist ;  the 
frescoes  on  tTie   svA.e  "v«lU   are    by 
1  pupils  oi  Ovet\)«>iw5iL.   TVl^  «cw^  qH 
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Claude  de  Lorraine  was  in  front  of 
the  2nd  chapel  on  the  1.  before  his 
remains  were  transferred  to  the  monu- 
ment raised  to  him  by  the  French 
government  in  the  ch.  of  St.  Luigi. 
(See  p.  160.)  On  Sundays  and  great 
festivals  vespers  are  sung  by  the  nuns ; 
the  music  in  general  is  very  good ;  the 
service  commencing  at  halt  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset. 

La  Trinita  cfe'  Pellegrini,  near  to  the 
Ponte  Sisto,  built  in  1614,  with  a 
facade  designed  by  Francesco  de' 
Sanctis.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  fine  picture  of  the  Trinity,  by 
Guido,  over  the  high-altar;  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  Saints,  by  Cav, 
(TArpino ;  and  the  same  subjects  by  Bor- 
gognone.  On  the  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  of  Holy  Week,  the 
Eoraan  nobility  and  several  of  the  car- 
dinals assemble  in  this  ch.,  and  wash 
the  feet  of  the  poor  pilgrims.  The 
ladies  of  the  nobility  may  also  be  seen 
here  on  these  occasions,  performing 
the  same  office  towards  the  female 
pilgrims.  Annexed  to  this  ch.  is  an 
hospital  for  convalescent  patients,  and 
for  pilgrims  arriving  at  Rome,  who  are 
lodged  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
depending  on  the  distances  from  which 
they  have  come  (p.  306). 

SS,  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio  (see  p.  179). 


San  VUale,  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name,  which  runs  down  the  valley  of 
Quirinus,  that  separates  the  Quirinal 
and  Viminal  hills,  is  a  very  ancient 
foundation  retaining  its  form  of  a 
Christian  basilica.  After  having  re- 
mained long  neglected,  it  has  been 
recently  restored;  and  although  it 
has  lost  much  of  its  original  charac- 
ter, it  will  be  worth  visiting,  as  pre- 
senting in  its  outer  walls,  at  least,  a 
good  example  of  the  earlier  Christian 
edifices  of  Rome.  Except  the  carved 
wooden  doors  leading  from  the  vesti- 
bule into  the  ch.,  there  is  little  worthy 
of  notice  in  it.  It  is  attached  to  the 
Novitiate  of  the  Jesuits  of  San  Andrea 
al  Quirinale.  Its  foundation  dates  from 
the  earljr  part  of  the  5  th  centy.,  under 
Innocent  I, ;  and  it  is  sapposea  to  Stand 


on  the  site  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Great  Portico  which  led  to  the  Temple 
of  Quirinus.     (See  p,  41.) 


§  26.  Palaces  and  Museums. 

The  Vatican. — ^There  is  no  palace 
in  the  world  which  approaches  the 
Vatican  in  interest,  whether  we  regard 
its  prominent  position  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  or  the  influence  exercised 
by  its  collections  on  the  learning  and 
taste  of  Christendom  for  nearly  300 
years.  It  is  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, irregular  in  their  plan,  and  com- 
posed of  parts  constructed  at  different 
times,  without  a  due  regard  to  the 
general  harmony  of  the  whole.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  palace  attached  to 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  probably  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Constantine.  It 
certainly  existed  in  the  8th  centy.,  for 
Charlemagne  resided  in  it  at  bis  coro- 
nation by  Leo  III.  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury this  palace  had  become  so  dilapi- 
dated that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent 
III.,  who  entertained  Peter  II.,  King 
of  Aragon,  in  the  new  edifice.  In  the 
following  century  it  was  enlarged  by 
Nicholas  III.,  whose  additions  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  Torre  di 
Borgia.  The  popes  for  upwards  of 
1000  years  had  inhabited  the  Lateran 
palace,  and  did  not  make  the  Vatican 
their  permanent  residence  until  after 
their  return  from  Avignon,  in  1377, 
Gregory  XI.  then  adopted  it  as  the 
Pontifical  palace,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  greater  security  enjoyed. in  it  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
John  XXIII.,  in  order  to  increase 
this  security,  built  the  covered  gallery 
which  communicates  between  the  pa- 
lace and  l\ie  feTVc«s{&,^w\%^^^"«Na  ^"v 
the  Leoiime  ^^V  ^vwa  SiM^\.Js«^ 
tbe  popes  seem  \o\«:^^  ^^R.$L^^^Xv  't'^'! 
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other   in   the    extent  and  variety  of 
their  additions.    Nicholas  V.,  in  1450, 
conceived  the  idea  of  making   it   the 
largest  and  most  heautiful  palace   of 
the  Christian  world,  but  he  died  before 
he  could  accomplish  his  design,  and 
■was  only  able  to  renew  a  portion  of 
the  old  edifice.    Alexander  VI.  com- 
pleted that  part  of  the  building  nearly 
as  we  now  see  it.     The  chapel  of  San 
Lorenzo,  the  private  chapel  of  Nicholas 
v.,  well  known  from  the  frescoes  of  Fra 
Angelico,  is  considered  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  edifice  which  is  older  than 
his  time.    The  buildings  of  Alexander 
VI.  were  distinguished  from  the  later 
works  by  the  same  of  the  Old  Palaae, 
and  are  now  called,  from  their  founder, 
the  Apartamento  Borgia.   To  this  struc- 
ture Sixtus  IV.  in  1474  added  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel,  from  the  designs  of  Baccio 
Piutelli.    About  1490  Innocent  VIII. 
erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
palace  the  villa  called  the  Belvedere, 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  del  Polla- 
juolo.    Julius  II.  conceived  the  idea 
of  uniting  the  villa  to  the  palace,  and 
employed  Bramante    to    execute  the 
design.    Under  his  direction,  the  cele- 
brated Loggie  were    added,   and   the 
large  rectangular  space  between  the 
palace  and  the  villa  was  divided  by  a 
terrace  separating  the  garden  of  the 
villa  fh)m  the  lower  courts  of  the  pa- 
lace, which  he  intended  to    convert 
into  an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fights 
and  public  games.    In  the  gardens  of 
the  Belvedere,  Julius  laid  the  founda^ 
tions  of  the  Vatican  museum.    This 
honour  has  been  often  attributed  to 
Leo  X. ;   but  Cabrera,  in  his  curious 
Spanish  work  on  the  Antiquities,  pub- 
lished at  Home  in  1600,  enumerates 
the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo,  the  Cleopatra, 
and   other    statues    placed   there   by 
Julius  II.     After  his  death  Leo  X. 
completed  the  Loggie  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Raphael.    Paul  III.  built  the 
Sala  Regia  and  the  Pauline  Chapel, 
froxsL  the  designs  of  Antonio  di  San- 
ffallo;  and  Sixtus  V.  completed  the 
design  of  Bramante,  but  destroyed  the 
unity    of  the    plan    by   constructing 
across  the  rectangle  the  line  of  bnild- 
in£8  now  occupied    by  the    library. 
When  Cabrera  wrote  his  deficription»  \ 


Sixtus  Y.  had  begun  a  new  and  more 
imposing  palace  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  court  of  the  Loggie,  and  it  was 
then    advancing    towards    completion 
under  Clement   VIII.     This    is   now 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the   Pope, 
and  is  by  far  the  most    conspicuons 
portion  of  the  mass  of  buildings  'which 
constitute  the  Vatican  Palace.     Nn* 
merous  alterations  and  additions  wen) 
made  by  succeeding  pontifis.    Under 
Urban  VIII.  Bernini  constructed   his 
celebrated  staircase,  called  the  Scala 
Regia ;  Clement  XIV.   and  Pius  VL 
built  a  new  range  of  apartments  for 
the  Museo  Pio-CIementino ;  and  Pius 
VII.  added  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  a  new 
wing  covering  part  of  the  terrace  of 
Bramante,  and  running  parallel  to  the 
library.    Leo  XII.  began  a  series  of 
chambers  for  the  gallery  of  pictures, 
which  were  finished  by  Gregory  XVI., 
during    whose    pontificate    also    the 
Etruscan  Museum  was  placed  where 
we  now  see  it.    Fins  IX.  enclosed  the 
Loggie  in  glass,  by  which  the  invalu- 
able frescoes  of  Raphael  and  his  school 
are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  elements ;  removed  the  Gallery 
of  Pictures  to  a  more  suitable  situation 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  palace ;  has 
continued  the  decoration  of  the  Loggie 
left    unfinished    by    Gregory  XIII. ; 
erected  the  mngnificent  stairs  leading 
to  the  state  apartments,  and  the  en- 
trance from  the  portico  leading  to  the 
Court  of  Bramante,  with  its  fine  flight 
of  steps,  now  the  way  to  the  Museum  ; 
and  is  now  decorating  the  apartments 
formerly  occupied  by  the  pictures  with 
frescoes,  to  serve  as  reception-rooms 
for  ladies  when  presented  to  his  Holi- 
ness.   It  can  hanily  be  expected  that 
an    edifice    whose    development   may 
thus  be  traced  through   upwards  of 
four  centuries  should  have  preserved 
any  uniformity  of  plan ;  and  hence  the 
general  efiect  of  the  palace  is  far  from 
pleasing.     It  is  rather  a  collection  of 
separate  buildings   than   one    regular 
structure.     The  space  it   occupies  is 
immense:   its  length  is  1151  English 
feet,  and  its  breadth  767.    The  number 
of  its  halls,  chambers,  galleries,  &c., 
almost  exeeedift  \:>e\\ei\  \\.  \\a&  %  g;cand 
staiTca&es«  ^^0  wnaWw  out^^'ia  <iw>x\&^ 
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and  4422  rooms.*  From  this  state- 
ment the  stranger  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  its  contents. 

[Before  entering  on  a  d,eseription  of 
the  several  collections  it  may  be  useful 
to  advert  to   the  regulations  now  in 
force  as  regards  making  drawings  and 
copying    in    the    Vatican    and    other 
public  galleries  at  Rome.    If  at  the 
Vatican,  an  application  in  writing  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Maggiordomo,  to 
whose  department  the  Museum    and 
Picture    Gallery    belong ;    if  at   the 
Capitol,  to  the  Presidente  Antiquario, 
now  the    Commendatore    Tenerani — 
the   applicant  must  state  specifically 
what  objects  he  wishes  to  copy.    Copy- 
ing   is  not    permitted    on  the  public 
days,  so  that  at  the  Vatican  the  artist 
will  obtain  admission  on  ever^  day 
except  Monday ;  and  in  the  Capitoline 
collections    except   on    Mondays    and 
Thursdays,   always   excluding   feast- 
days.] 

The  Scah  Begia,  the  great  staircase 
by  Bernini,  is  one  of  his  most  remark- 
able works,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
effect  of  its  perspective.  It  consists  of 
two  flights,  the  lower  decorated  with 
Ionic  columns,  and  the  upper  with 
pilasters ;  the  stucco  ornaments  are  by 
Algardi.  This  staircase  leads  from 
the  extremity  of  the  rt.-hand  portico 
of  Bernini  to  the  Sola  Begia,  built  by 
Antonio  di  Sangallo,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  III.,  as  a  hall  of  audience  for 
the  ambassadors.  It  is  decorated  with 
stucco  ornaments  by  Daniele  da  Vd- 
terra  and  Pierino  del  Vaga,  and  is 
covered  with  frescoes  illustrating  va- 
rious events  in  the  history  of  the 
popes.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
paintings  are  the  Absolution  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV,  by  Gregory  VII., 
in  the  presence  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
by  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zucchero ;  the 

•  In  the  following  description  of  the  Vatican 
we  will  adopt  the  order  in  which  the  stranger 
generally  visits  its  several  collections  for  the 
first  time,  and  on  the  public  days,  carrying  him 
through  each  part  of  it  consecutively.  For 
greater  facility  we  have  annexed  a  ground  plan 
of  the  different  apartments  open  to  the  visitor, 
llie  principal  entrance  Is  by  the  stairs  from  the 
Court  of  8.  Damasus,  to  which  a  splendid  flight 
of  Btepe,  constructed  in  1860,  leads  from  the 
r^t-luad  portico  and  corridor  of  iiemini. 


Attack  of  Tunis  in  1 553,  by  the  same  ; 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
Removal  of  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon 
by  Gregory  XI.,  the  League  against 
the  Turks,  by  Vasari ;  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa  receiving  the  Benediction 
of  Alexander  III.  in  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice,  by  Giuseppe  Porta, 
The  Sala  Regia  serves  as  an  anti-hall 
to  the  (yapella  Sistina  and  the  Capella 
Paolina. 

The  Capella  SidiruXf  or  Sixtine  Chapel, 
is    so    called   from    Sixtus  IV.,  who 
built  it   in  1473,  from  the  designs  of 
Baccio  PintellL    It  is  a  lofty  oblong 
hall,  14  6|  feet  long  and  50^  feet  wide, 
with  a  gallery  running  round  three  of 
the    sides.     The    wails    beneath    the 
windows  are  divided  into  two  portions : 
the  lower  one,  painted  in  imitation  of 
dnmery,  was  intended  to  be  covered 
with  the  tapestries  executed  from  the 
cartoons  of  Raphael ;  the  upper  con- 
tains a  series  of  remarkable  frescoes 
by  eminent  artists  of  the  1 5th  century, 
whom  the  pope  employed  to  decorate 
the  chapel.    **  It  was  designed,*'  says 
Lanzi,  **to  give  a  representation  of 
some  passages  from  the  life  of  Moses 
on  one  side  of  the  chapel,  and  from  the 
life  of  Christ  on  the  other,  so  that 
the  Old  Law  might  be  confronted  by 
the    New,    the    type    by   the    person 
typified."    Two  of  these  subjects  are 
on  the  wall  over  the  main  entrance, 
and  six  on  each  side  of  the  chapel. 
They  stand  in  the  following   order. 
First  Series,  subjects    from   the  Old 
Testament  (on  the  I.  looking  towards 
the  Altar,  and  the-  Last  Judgment) : — 
i.  Luca  Signorelli,  the  Journey  of  Moses 
and  Zipporah  into  £gypt,  one  of  the 
best ;   2.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Moses  slay- 
ing the  Egyptian  who  maltreated  the 
Hebrew,  Moses  driving  away  the  Mi- 
dianite    Shepherds  who   prevent    the 
Daughters    of   Jethro    from  drawing 
Water,  and    the  Appearance    of   the 
Lord  in  the   Fiery  Bush;    3.  Cosimo 
Eosselli,  The  Overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in 
the  Red  Sea;  4.  Cosimo  Bosselli,  The 
Setdng   up    and   de«fec>\QX\w:k>   '^^  ^5a& 
Golden   C«\«,  wi^  ^««»«.%  ^^v^^^^ 
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and  Abiram,  the  Rebellion  of  Korah: 
♦;.  L'lat  Simorefli,  the  Publication  of 
the  Law,  and  tlie  Death  of  Moses. 
Second  Series,  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament:—!.  Peniijino^  tlie  liaptism 
of  Christ  in  the  Jordan  ;  2.  ^andi-o 
I!o*tici'i'li,  the  Temptation  of  Our  Lord  ; 
3.  I>om,  Ghirlaiyhij'i^  the  Calling  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Andrew;  4.  CownoRo-t' 
svUi,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  .5. 
J'crwjiiiOj  St.  Peter  receiving  the  Keys 
from  Our  Saviour,  very  fine,  many  of 
the  figures  evidently  portraits ;  6. 
Co^iim  I\o<selli,  the  Last  Supper.  On 
the  wall  over  the  entrance  doorway 
are  the  Archangel  bearing  away  the 
l)ody  of  Moses,  by  Francesco  Saiviati, 
and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  by 
Dun,  G'tiriund ijo,  both  much  injured 
by  restorations  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
XIIL  Between  the  windows  is  a 
series  of  portraits  of  the  popes  who 
lived  at  the  time,  by  the  authors  of  each 
ofthe  subjects  beneath.  These  paintings 
are  highly  interesting  in  the  history  of 
art,  but  they  lose  their  importance 
when  compared  with  the  creations  of 
Michel  Angelo,  whose  genius  has 
given  such  celebrity  to  the  Sixtine 
chapel. 

The  Booff  begun  after  Michel  An- 
gelo's  return  to  Rome  in  1508,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  Julius  II.,  was 
finished  in  1512:  it  is  generally  stated 
that  the  actual  execution  of  the  work, 
after  the  completion  of  the  cartoons, 
occupied  only  20  months.  The  design 
was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the 
scheme  of  Scripture  history,  already 
begun  upon  the  walls  by  the  older 
masters,  but  it  is  remarkable  as  con- 
taining a  much  larger  proportion  of 
subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  than 
from  the  New.  It  is  evident  at  the 
first  glance  that  no  one  but  an  architect 
and  a  painter  could  have  conceived  the 
architectural  decorations  which  form, 
as  it  were,  a  framework  for  the  prin- 
cipal subjects.  No  language  can  exag- 
gerate the  ffrandeur  and  miyesty  of  the 
ligures,  which  are  subservient  to  the 
^neral  plan,  and  carry  out  the  sublime 
idea  which  presides  over  it^  even  in 
tAe  minutest  details.  On  the  flat 
central  portion  of  the  roof  is  a  series 


of  9  compartments  and  snbjects,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Delnge.  Ccm- 
mencing  from  the  side  of  t^e  Last 
Judgment : — 1 .  The  Separation  of  Ligiit 
and  Darkness ;  2.  The  Creation  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon;  3.  The  Creation  of 
Trees  and  Plants ;  4.  The  Creation  of 
Adam;  5.  The  Creation  of  Eve;  6. 
The  Fall  and  the  Expulsion  ihm 
Paradise;  the  serpent  is  here  repre- 
sented after  the  manner  of  the  early 
masters,  with  the  body  of  a  female; 
the  Eve  is  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be 
one  of  the  most  faultless  personifications 
of  female  beauty  which  painting  has 
ever  produced.  The  whole  subject 
was  so  much  admired  by  Raphael,  that 
he  made  a  drawing  of  it,  which  formed 
a  part  of  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence's  col- 
lection. 7.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah.  8. 
The  Deluge,  with  a  mnltitade  of  small 
figures :  this  was  the  first  subject 
which  Michel  Angelo  painted,  and  it 
is  conjectured  that  he  finind  the  effect 
unequal  to  his  expectations  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  mze  of  the 
figures,  and  therefore  adopted  a  more 
colossal  proportion  in  the  other  subjects. 
9.  The  Intoxication  of  Noah.  The 
curved  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  divided 
into  triangular  compartments,  in  which 
are  12  sitting  figures  of  Prophets  and 
Sibyls,  the  largest  in  the  composition. 
They  are  in  the  following  order,  com- 
mencing from  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel: — on  the  rt  on  entering,  Joel, 
the  Sibilla  Erithrsa,  Ezekiel,  the  Sibllla 
Persica,  Jeremiah,  Jonah,  in  front  of 
the  Last  Judgment :  following  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  Sibilla  Lybica,  Daniel, 
the  Sibilla  Cumsea,  Isaiah,  and  the 
Sibilla  Delphica.  Nothing  can  be  more 
grand  or  dignified  than  these  wonder- 
ral  creations;  the  sibyls  embody  all 
that  is  majestic  and  graceful  in  woman, 
and  the  prophets  are  full  of  inspiration. 
Each  figure  has  its  name  inscribed 
beneath,  and  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  particularise  them.  At  the  4 
corners  of  the  roof  are  represented 
scenes  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
where  the  Lord  exercised  his  power  on 
behalf  of  his  people ;  on  the  1.  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  looking  towards 
xX^  aire — \.  TVie  HeaWn^  Vj  ^e  "ftTaaco. 
Serpent  •,  4.  TVie  Pni»a\km«ul  ot  12L«.- 
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man;  and  at  the  opposite  angles — 3. 
David  and  Goliath,  and,  4.  Judith  and 
Holofernes.  In  the  triangular  recesses 
between  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  and 
in  the  arches  over  the  windows,  are  a 
series  of  lovely  groups  of  the  history 
of  the  Virgin  down  to  the  birth  of  Our 
Saviour. 

The  great  fresco  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment occupies  the  end  wall  opposite 
the  entrance.  The  wall  was  previously 
covered  with  3  frescoes  by  Perugino, 
representing  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Finding  of  Moses,  and  the 
"Nativity.  Michel  Angelo  designed 
this  great  work  in  his  sixtieth  year  at 
the  request  of  Clement  VII.,  and 
completed  it  in  1541,  duiing  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  III.,  after  a  labour  of 
nearly  8  years.  In  order  to  encourage 
him  in  his  task,  the  pope  went  in 
person  to  his  house,  accompanied  by  10 
cardinals; — **an  honour,"  says  Lanzi, 
"unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  art." 
At  the  suggestion  of  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  the  pope,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  same  authority,  "was  anxious  to 
have  the  picture  painted  in  oils;  but 
this  point  he  could  not  carry,  M. 
Angelo  having  replied  that  he  would 
not  execute  it  except  in  fresco,  and 
that  oil-painting  was  an  occupation  fit 
only  for  women  and  idlers,  or  such  as 
had  plenty  of  time  to  throw  away." 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  painting  is  the 
Saviour  seated  with  the  Virgin  on  his 
rt.  hand,  which  is  extended  in  the  act 
of  pronouncing  condemnation.  Above, 
in  the  arches  of  the  vault,  are  groups 
of  angels  bearing  the  instruments  of 
the  Passion.  On  one  side  of  the 
Saviour  is  the  host  of  saints  and  patri- 
archs, and  on  the  other  the  martyrs, 
with  the  symbols  of  their  sufferings : 
St.  Catherine  may  be  recognised  with 
her  wheel,  St.  Bartholomew  with  his 
skin,  St.  Sebastian  with  his  arrows,  St. 
Peter  with  the  keys,  &c.  Below  is  a 
group  of  angels  sounding  the  last 
trumpet,  and  bearing  the  books  of 
Judgment.  On  their  left  (right  of  the 
observer)  is  represented  the  fall  of  the 
damned :  the  demons  are  seen  coming 
out  of  the  pit  to  seize  them  as  they 
struggle  to  escape;  their  features  ex- 
juvss  the   utmost  despair,  contrasted 


with  the  wildest  passions  of  rage, 
anguish,  and  defiance ;  Charon  is  ferry- 
ing another  group  across  the  Styx,  and 
is  striking  down  the  rebellious  with 
his  oar,  in  accordance  with  the  des- 
cription of  Dante  from  which  Michel 
Angelo  sought  infcpiration  : — 

"  fiatte  col  remo  qualunque  s'adagia." 

On  the  opposite  side  the  blessed  are 
rising  slowly  and  in  uncertainty  from 
their  graves;  some  are  ascending  to 
heaven,  while  saints  and  angels  are 
assisting  them  to  rise  into  the  region 
of  the  blessed.  It  is  impossible  to 
examine  these  details  without  appre- 
ciating the  tremendous  power  by  which 
the  composition  is  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  painting  that  it 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  great  artist.  Paul  IV. 
was  displeased  with  the  nudity  of  the 
figures,  and  wished  the  whole  to  be 
destroyed.  On  hearing  of  the  pope's 
objection,  Michel  Angelo  said,  "Tell 
the  pope  that  this  is  but  a  small  affair, 
and  easily  to  be  remedied ;  let  him 
reform  the  world,  and  the  pictures 
will  reform  themselves."  The  pope, 
however,  employed  Daniele  da  Volterra 
to  cover  the  most  prominent  figures 
with  drapery,  an  office  which  procured 
for  him  the  nickname  of  Braghettone, 
or  the  breeches-maker.  Michel  An> 
gelo  submitted  to  the  pope's  will,  but 
revenged  himself  on  Messer  Biagio  of 
Cesena,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
who  first  suggested  the  indelicacy  of 
the  figures.  He  introduced  him  in 
the  right  angle  of  the  picture,  standing 
in  hell,  as  Midas  with  ass's  ears,  ana 
his  body  surrounded  by  a  serpent. 
Biagio  complained  to  the  pope  in 
order  to  have  the  figure  removed,  who 
declared  that  it  was  impossible;  for 
though  he  had  the  power  to  release 
from  purgatory,  he  had  none  over  hell. 
In  the  last  century  Clement  XII. 
thought  that  the  process  of  Daniele  da 
Volterra  had  not  been  carried  far 
enough,  and  in  his  fastidious  scruples 
did  seiious  iujury  to  the  paiutiu^  \^^ 
employing   §A.efexwo  "^qxtS.  \»   ^^^   "^k- 

1  more  genetaV  coN«rwi%  Vi  ^'^  ^^{ix«fe. 

I  We  see  it  xYiexeiot^  MjcAax  \ssaxs^  <»»& 
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a(lvaiitafr(*s :  the  damp  of  three  centn- 
rieii,  tliL*  smoke  of  the  candlei  and 
iiir4-nM\  and  the  neirlect  which  it  has 
cvid<*iitly  ex(>cri<*nrcd,  have  obscured 
its  eflect,  and  impaired  the  brightness 
of  itH  oriffiual  colouring.  The  acci- 
dental expUihion  of  the  powder  maga- 
zine in  the  castle  of  St.  Augelo  in 
17<.i7,  which  shook  the  huihlings  to 
their  foundations,  is  said  to  have 
seriously  injuri'd  ull  the  frescoes  in  the 
Vatican.  [The  Church  ceremonies 
which  take  place  in  the  Sixtine  chapel 
are  described  in  the  account  of  St. 
I'eter'H,  at  p.  112.]* 

Citpt'lla  1\u)Hna. — Near  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  and  opening  likewise  from  the 
Sahi  Hegia,  is  the  Cupel  la  Paolina, 
built  in  1540  by  Paul  III.,  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  di  Sangallo.  It  is 
only  used  in  great  ceremonies,  chiefly 
during  the  holy  week.  It  is  remark- 
able for  two  fre»o<H*s  by  Michel  Angelo^ 
which  were  so  much  injured  by  the 
■moke  of  the  caudles  in  the  time  of 
Lunxi,  that  it  was  even  then  difficult 
to  form  an  opinion  of  their  colour- 
ing. The  first  and  the  best  preserved 
is  the  ('onversion  of  St.  Paul,  who 
In  repres4Mit(>d  lying  on  the  ground, 
with  the  Saviour  in  the  cloud,  sur- 
round(Mi  by  ang«ls.  The  composition 
U  very  fine,  and  full  of  dignity.  The 
other  subiect  is  under  the  window,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  in  a  good 
light.  It  represents  the  (crucifixion 
of  Ht.  Peter,  and,  though  blackened  by 
inioke,  still  retains  many  traces  of  the 
master-hand.  The  other  frescoes  of 
this  ehupel,  including  the  28  portraits 
of  popes,  are  by  Lomixo  Si^Hitini,  and 
J'lHturujo  XHcchax>f  who  painted  the 
roi)f.  * 

»*^riAi  Puatle, — The  great  Hall  leading 
fVom  the  Sala  Hegia  to  the  Aov/vw  of 
llramante  is  called  the  Sala  Ducale,  in 
vhloh  the  popes  in  former  timea  gave 
Audleiioe  to  princes ;  it  was  reduced  to 
It*  prvMuit  fbmi  by  Bernini  under 
Alexander  VII.  The  aral>e8q«ie  dcco- 
Mtioua  and  paintings  are  of  the  tim€s 

•  A  wrMn  attends  (UilT  at  the  mxtlne  chapel 
0  mimit  rJWIun  to  It  and  the  ItaoUna. 


of  Panl  IV.  and  Pius  IV.  (l555-59\ 
and  of  Gregory  XIII.  It  is  now  iml 
for  holding  the  pablie  coosistoriei, 
when  the  recentlj  created  carduMbin 
admitted  into  the  sacred  college. 


The  entrance  to  the  Museum  is  it 
the  extremity  of  the  liower  Loggia,  to 
the  left  on  leaving  the  Sala  Ducade. 


4  Tlie  OaUery  of  Inscriptions^  or  Mr 
leria  Lapidaria^  a  long  corridor,  230 
yards  in  lengtli,  is  occupied  almost  ex' 
clusively  with  ancient  sepulchral  in* 
scriptions  and  monuments,  arranged  in 
classes  by  Marini.  On  the  rt.  hand  are 
the  Gi'eck  and  Latin  Pagan  inscrip- 
tions :  those  on  the  L,  with  the  ex« 
ception  of  a  few  near  the  entrance,  are 
early  Christian.  The  collection  con- 
tains upwards  of  3000  specimens,  and 
is  in  every  respect  the  finest  known. 
Tlte  Pagan  inscriptions  are  classified 
according  to  ranks  and  professions,  from 
divinities  to  slaves.  Nothing  is  so 
striking  in  the  Koman  inscriptions  as 
the  frequent  disregard  of  grammar  and 
orthography ;  and  many  of  the  verses 
arc  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of 
metre,  showing  that  the  epitaphs  of  the 
ancients  are  as  little  to  be  trusted  as 
indications  of  literary  taste  as  those  of 
our  own  times.  Some  of  the  Roman 
trades  are  extremely  curious.  We  recog- 
nise the  NumulariuSy  or  banker;  the 
Medicus  JumentarinSf  or  cattle-dootor ; 
the  Obetetrix,  or  accoucheuse;  the 
Topiariusy  or  ornamental  gardener ;  the 
Lectanusy  or  couch-maker;  the  Seri- 
carius,  or  silk  vestment  maker;  the 
Lanio,  or  butcher ;  the  Marmoro' 
riusy  or  mason ;  the  Holitor,  or  green- 
I  grocor ;  the   InvUcUor^  or  «i^c!tv\.  ♦,  l^ 
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the  CiBsaris  PrcMignator^  or  imperial 
notary;  the  Exoneraior  Calcarius,  or 
scavenger;  the  Pistor  Magnariut^  or 
wholesale  baker ;  and  the  Navicularivs 
Cur.  Corporis  Maris  HadriaMci^  the 
commissioner  of  the  Hadriatic  Com- 
pany. Besides  the  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  there  are  many  interesting  sarco- 
phagi, funeral  altars,  and  cippi,  with 
some  finely  worked  fragments  of  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ostia.  On  a  large 
oval  basin  are  lions  devouring  horses 
and  other  animals  in  bold  relief.  A 
marble  cippus  bearing  the  names  of 
Lucius  Atimetus  and  L.  Cornelius 
Epaphra  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs 
representing  a  cutler's  shop  on  one 
side,  with  a  customer  bargaining  for 
an  article,  and  his  workshop  on  the 
other.  On  the  leflt  side  of  Uie  corri- 
dor are  the  early  Christian  inscriptions^ 
found  chiefly  in  the  catacombs.  These 
are  not  arranged  on  the  classified  plan 
observed  in  the  Pagan  ones.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  series  of  more 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  first 
ages  of  ClurisUanity,  whether  we  regajrd 
them  as  connected  with  the  funeral 
rites  and  religious  symbols  of  the  early 
Christians,  or  witn  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  the  chnmology  of  th© 
consuls  during  the  4th  and  5th  cen- 
turies. The  errors  of  orthography  and 
grammar  noticed  in  the  Pagan  inscrip- 
tions are  still  more  glaring  in  those 
of  the  Christians:  they  show  the  rapid 
corruption  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
sometimes  enable  us  to  fix  the  pe- 
riod when  matters  of  faith  were  intro- 
duced. The  inscriptions  are  frequently 
very  touching :  the  influence  of  a  purer 
creed  is  apparent  in  the  constant  refers 
ence  to  a  state  beyond  the  grave,  which 
contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with  the 
hopeless  grief  expressed  in  the  Pagan 
memorials.  The  representations  which 
accompany  the  inscriptions  are  gene- 
rally symbolical :  the  most  frequent  are 
the  well-known  monogram  of  Christ, 
formed  by  the  Greek  letters  X  and  P ; 
the  fish,  or  the  ix^Sy  composed  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  common  Qreek  epi- 
'graph,  expressing  "Jesus   Christ  the 


Son  of  Grod,  the  Saviour ; "  the  vine ; 
the  dove  with  the  olive-branch,  em- 
blematical of  the  Soul  in  Peace  i 
the  anchor  of  Hope ;  the  Ship  of  the 
Church ;  the  loaves  and  flask  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  the  palm  ; 
and  the  sheep.  The  Christian  bas-reUefs 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  are  taken 
from  the  histoxy  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  from  the  life  of  the  Saviour  pre- 
vious to  his  crucifixion.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  godhead  does  not  occur 
on  any  monument  which  is  referred 
upon  good  evidence  to  the  first  3 
centuries  ;  and  as  the  subject  of 
the  crucifixion  is  never  met  with,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  purposely 
omitted  for  at  least  2  centuries  later. 
The  Virgin  and  Child  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  in  the 
6th  centuiy  for  the  first  time  as  a  dis- 
tinct composition,  but  recent  discoveries 
in  the  Catacombs  show  distinctly  that 
representations  of  the  Mother  snd 
Child  existed  at  a  remoter  period  in 
the  paintings  of  these  early  Christian 
cemeteries.  An  examination  of  these 
monuments  will  prove  an  appropriate 
and  instructive  study  after  a  visit  to 
the  Catacombs  (p.  321).  At  the  ex- 
trinity  of  the  GaUeria  Lapidaria  we 
enter 

t  The  Museo  CJdaramonti,  founded 
by  Pius  VII.,  whose  family  name  it 
bears,  was  arranged  by  Ccuaova.  It 
constitutes  the  second  division  of  the 
gallery,  and,  independently  of  the  new 
wing  cadled  the  Bracdo  Nuovo,  con- 
tains upwards  of  700  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  arranged  in  30 
compartments.  Many  are,  of  course, 
of  secondary  interest;  but,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  collection  in  any  olher 
place  but  Bome  would  be  considerad 
a  museum  in  itself.  The  following 
are  the  most  remarkable  objects: — 
Compartmewt  I. — 1.*    Bas-relief  of  a 

•  The  numbers  given  here  were  those  placed 
on  the  different  olgects  in  April,  1864.  but  we 
by  no  means  hold  ourselves  responsible  for 
any  alterations  Biucft  1\\«X  \ertsA.  T\sfc  ^ai«k- 
\ofmes  of  t\iftV«A,\cKn.'^'v>»««Ba.  «t^  xssswwSSssi 

of  the  coWectiou-,  ^^'a  V^^^^^^^Sii"^ 
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sarcophagus,  with  winged  bacchana- 
lian figures,  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
the  Pythian  games.  2.  Apollo  seated, 
a  bas-reUef,  found  in  the  Coliseum 
during  the  excavations  of  1803.  5.  A 
beautiful  fragment  of  a  draped  female 
figure,  found  at  Ostia.  6.  Autumn,  a 
recumbent  figure  surrounded  by  bac- 
chanahans,  found  at  Ostia,  placed  on  a 
sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs  of  a  hus- 
band, wife,  and  a  child  wearing  the 
bulla.  13.  Winter,  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  same  kind,  surrounded  by  genii 
playing  with  swans  and  tortoises,  also 
found  at  Ostia,  and  placed  on  a  repub- 
lican sarcophagus,  with  bas-reUefs  of  a 
husband  and  wife,  and  their  son,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Publius  Elius  Verus. 
Compartment  II. — 14.  Euterpe,  found 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal.  Com- 
partment III. — 23.  Fragment  of  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Calydonian  boar-hunt.  26. 
Bust  of  Septimius  Sev^nis.  30.  An- 
toninus Pius.  49.  M.  Agrippa.  Com- 
partment V. — 70.  A  Bacchic  priest. 
74.  Pluto  and  Cerberus^  a  small  sitting 
statue,  found  in  the  ViUa  Negroni. 
81.  Ceres.  84.  A  Faun  playing  on 
the  flute,  found  in  Hadrian's  yilla. 
107.  Julius  Ceesar.  113.  ^sculapius, 
with  a  prayer  of  a  certain  Grela- 
sius  to  the  Divinity  engraved  upon 
it.  Com^artm£nt  VI. — 120.  A  vestal, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  121.  A 
sitting  female  figure,  restored  to  be 
CUo.  122.  Diana,  of  Greek  workman- 
ship. 124.  Statue  of  Augustus  on  a 
cippus  of  Munatius  Bassus,  a  prefect  of 
engineers,  who,  amongst  the  other  offices 
he  had  fiUed,  was  Cwrator  of  the 
Boman  citizens  of  the  Colonia  Victrix 
at  Camalodunum  in  Britain,  the  modem 
Colchester.  Compartment  VII. — 130. 
A  bas-relief  of  considerable  interest, 
illustrating  some  religious  mystery,  con- 
nected probably  with  the  worship  of 
the  sun ;  the  style  indicates  the  decline 
of  art.  135.  Julius  Csesar  (?)  veiled  as 
the  Pontifex  Maximus.  144.  A  bearded 
Bacchus.  148.  The  stork's  nest,  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  filial  love.     157. 

^^y»—»  circnmstADce  to  be  attributed  to  their 
m"£i^  ^«o^/w^J^  in  the  banda  of  the  principal 


;  Flavia  D  omit  ilia,  wife  of  Vespasian, 
and  mother  of  Titus.  159.  Domitia, 
the  wife  of  Domitian.  165.  A  female 
bust,  a  portrait,  as  Venus.  173.  Si- 
lenus  thrown  from  the  ass,  a  bas-relief. 
CompartmentYlTi. — 176.  A  mutilated 
figure,  but  remarkable  for  the  drapery, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  Sarcophagus 
of  C.  J.  Evhodus,  and  of  Metilia  Acte 
liis  wife,  a  priestess  of  Cybele,  found  at 
Ostia,  with  -  bas-relief  of  the  fable  of 
Admetus  and  Alceste.  181.  Diana  tri- 
formis.  182.  A  square  altar,  with  in- 
teresting bas-reliefs  representing  Venus 
and  Cupids,  with  bacchantes,  at  the 
Dionysiac  festivals.  Compartinent  IX. 
— 197.  Colossal  bust  of  Minerva,  found 
at  Tor  Paterno,  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Laurent um,  much  restored.  198.  Cip- 
pus of  large  size,  with  fine  mythological 
reUefs,  found  in  the  Villa  Giustiniani. 
219.  Bust  of  Isis.  221.  Antonia,  wile 
of  Drusus  (?).  230.  Large  cippus  of 
Lucia  Telesina,  richly  ornamented  with 
sphinxes,  rams'  heads,  &c.,  and  a  bas- 
reUef  containing  an  allegorical  allusion 
to  the  death  of  Telesina  and  her  twin 
children.  232.  Scipio  Africanus  :  the 
bust  of  white  marble,  and  the  head  of 
nero  antico.  Compartment  X.  —  244. 
A  colossal  bearded  mask  of  Oceanus, 
apparently  belonging  to  some  fountain. 
245.  Polhymnia.  Compartment  XI. — 
254.  Niobe.  255.  A  small  Jupiter 
Serapis.  264.  Torso  of  a  boy.  284. 
A  boy  with  a  bird  in  his  hand  and  a 
bird's  nest  in  his  apron,  very  graceful. 
287.  The  sleeping  fisher-boy.  Com- 
partment XII. — 294.  Colossal  statue  of 
Hercules,  restored,  from  the  designs  of 
Canova.  297.  A  wrestler  reposing, 
found  near  Porto  d'Anzio.  295.  A  fine 
torso  of  Bacchus,  with  the  head.  Com- 
partment XIII. — 300.  Fragment  of  a 
shield,  with  fighting  Amazons  in  relief. 

308,  A  child  riding    on   a    Dolphin. 

309.  A  leopard,  very  spirited.  315.  A 
panther,  in  Egyptian  granite.  329. 
Fragment  of  a  bas-rehef  representing  the 
story  of  Diana  and  Actseon.  349,  350, 
351.  Fragments  of  sitting  Muses, 
Polhymnia,  Clio,  and  Melpomene.  Com- 
partment XIV. — ^^^.  'VexwA  Auadyo- 

i  mena.    35S.  "Venxxa  oxv.  a.  xocV,    ^'b\. 
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Another  Venus,  supposed  to  be  coming 
out  of  the  bath.  355-6.  Two  beautiful 
female  statues,  evidently  portraits,  sup- 
posed to  be  members  of  the  family  of 
Butilia  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
plinths,  one  of  whom  was  consul  A.r.c. 
649.  They  were  discovered  at  Tuscu- 
lum.  357.  A  captive  king,  in  pavonaz- 
zetto,  from  the  Villa  Negroni.  Com' 
partment  XV.  360.  A  bas-relief,  with 
3  finely  draped  dancing  female  figures, 
of  an  early  period  of  art ;  found  near 
the  Lateran  Palace.  Few  of  the  nume- 
rous busts  in  this  division  have  been 
identified.  392.  Hadrian.  Compart- 
ment XVI. — 399.  Tiberius,  a  fine  colos- 
sal bust,  found  in  the  excavations  at 
Veii.  400.  A  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius, 
in  the  toga,  with  a  crown  of  oak :  this 
interesting  statue  was  also  found  at 
Veii  in  1811 ;  on  the  wall  above  is  the 
restored  dedicatory  inscription  which 
was  found  close  to  where  the  statue 
was  discovered,  giving  its  date  Trib.  Po- 
test. XXIX.  401.  Augustus,  a  colossal 
head,  from  the  same  locality.  Com- 
partment XVII.  —  408.  A  bas-relief 
of  a  four-wheeled  cart,  very  like  a 
modem  brake,  with  a  male  and  female 
figure  behind  the  driver.  416.  Bust 
OF  THE  Young-  Attgusttjs,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  busts  known,  found 
at  Ostia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  by  Mr.  Fagan,  the 
British  consul.  It  represents  the  em- 
peror at  the  age  of  about  14,  and 
the  most  eminent  modem  sculptors 
dwell  with  admiration  on  its  exquisite 
beauty.  417  and  419.  Busts  of  Lucius 
and  Caius,  sons  of  Augustus,  discovered 
in  1859  in  the  excavations  near  the  ch. 
of  Sta.  Balbina.  418.  Bust,  supposed 
to  be  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augus- 
tus, discovered  at  Ostia  in  1855.  421. 
Demosthenes.  437.  Septimius  Severus. 
441.  Alcibiades.  Compartment  XVIII. 
— 451.  A  nymph.  453.  Meleager  re- 
stored as  an  emperor,  holding  a  globe 
and  a  Victory.  454.  ^sculapius. 
Compartment  XIX.— 456.  Fragment 
of  an  urn,  with  a  representation  of 
public  games,  and  genii.  461.  A  stork. 
463.  A  wild  boar  in  nero  antico.  464. 
A  Mitbratio  sencri&ce.    466.  A  phoenix 


on  a  burning  pile.  473.  Bust  resem- 
bling Antonia,  wife  of  Drusus.  Com- 
partment  XX. — 493.  Statue  of  Didu- 
menianus,son  of  the  Emperor  Macrinus. 
494.  The  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius, 
found  at  Pipemo  :  it  was  purchased  for 
12,000  scudi,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  statues  of  the  kind.  495. 
A  repetition  of  the  Cupid  op  Pbaxi- 
TELES.  Several  othei*  copies  of  this 
statue  are  known :  that  now  mentioned, 
one  in  the  Capitol,  another  in  the  Villa 
Albani,  one  in  London,  and  one  in  Paris. 
497.  Bas-relief  belong  to  a  sarcophagus 
of  a  corn-mill  turned  by  horses :  interest- 
ing as  showing  how  little  the  Romans 
were  advanced  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
497a.  Portion  of  a  sarcophagus,  repre- 
senting children  playing  at  the  modem 
common  game  of  castelletto.  498. 
A  female  statue  foimd  in  Hadrian's  villa, 
restored  as  Clotho.  Compartment  XXI. 
— 505.  Antoninus  Pius  with  the  civic 
crown.  509.  Ariadne.  510a.  Cato.  511. 
Juno,  found  near  St.  John  Lateran. 
511a.  Marius.  512.  Venus,  in  Qreek 
marble,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian. 533.  A  female  figure  as  Proser- 
pine, with  a  fimeral  chaplet  and  a  lamb. 
534.  Juno,  found  at  Ostia.  535a. 
Claudius.  Compartment  XXII. — 544. 
Silenus,  with  a  tiger,  a  very  beautiful 
piece  of  sculpture,  found  at  Lariccia. 
545.  Two  torsos  with  finely-sculptured 
cuirasses — on  one  a  relief  of  a  Mithraic 
sacrifice,  on  the  other  of  the  Wolf 
with  Komulus  and  B>emus.  546.  Sa- 
bina,  wife  of  Hadrian,  as  Venus,  well 
known  by  the  description  of  Vis- 
conti.  547.  Isis,  a  colossal  bust.  On 
the  cippus  below,  a  poet  surrounded 
by  various  muses,  and  an  inscription 
in  Greek  verses  in  his  praise.  Com- 
partment  XXIII.  —  550.  Fragment 
with  a  shield  of  Medusa,  and  a  chace 
of  difierent  animals,  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  games  of  the  Amphl- 
theatrum  Castrense.  554.  Antoninus 
Pius.  .555.  Pompey.  556.  The  young 
Lucius  Verus.  560.  Trajan.  561.  A 
fine  expressive  head,  called,  without 
any  authority,  Ddmitius  Enobachxis^ 
the  iaV^vet  oi  ^eto.    ^^n.  KSss%^^^»^ 
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sentations  of  Satan  in  the  middle  ages, 
perhaps  of  ^on ;    found   at    Ostia. 
668.  Bas-relief  of  a  Mithratic  sacrifice, 
from  Ostia.     Compartmeid  XXTV. — 
587.  Faustina  the  elder  probably,  as 
Ceres.    689.  Mercury,  a  very  graceful 
statue,  found  near  the  Monte  di  Fietlk. 
691.    Statue  of  Claudius.      Compart' 
m^n^XXY.— 698.Cameade8.  600.  Au- 
ffustus.   606a.  Neptune.    621.  Typhon. 
Uompartmewt    XXVI.  —  636.     Ceres, 
with  the  head  of  the  younger  Faustina. 
It  stands  on  a  square  altar  with  bas- 
reUefe  of  different  diyinities,  two  on  each 
side:  1.  Apollo  and  Diana;   2.  Mars 
and  Merenry ;  8.  Fortune  and  Hope ; 
4.  Hercules  and  Sylvanus.    637.  Ghood 
torso  of  a  draped  figure.    638.  A  good 
draped   figure  of  an   hermaphrodite. 
Compartment  XJLVli. — 641.  An  inte- 
resting bas-rdiief  of  Juno  Pronuba  per- 
suading Thetis  to  marry  Peleus.   642-3. 
Fragments    of  bas-relie&  relating  to 
Bacchus,  found  in  Hadrian's  TiUa.   644. 
Belief  representing  the  disioes  at  the 
Dkmysiao  mysteries,  fttxnd  in  the  Villa 
Palombara  on  the  Ssquiline.    651.  l^e 
boy  with  the  swan,  Ibund  at  Ostia. 
658a.  Antonia,  daughter  ti  Marc  An- 
tony and  Octayia.    668.  Head  of  Ju- 
piter Seorapis.    Ciompavtment  XXVUI. 
—682.  Hygeia.     684.  .Sseulapius,  a 
fine  statue,  found  aft  Ostia.     685.  A 
sttDoophagus,  with  a  bas-ralief  repre> 
Banting    the   diflbrent   operations  for 
pressing  the  oil  from  the  oliTSs,  with 
the  names  of  5  liberti,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  Homos  Asprenatus,  a 
rich  oil-merchant  of  Ostia,  near  which 
he  had  a  villa,  where  tiiis  bas-relief  waa 
diseoTsred.     686.  The  Vestal  Tn^ 
who  profvd  her  ofaaatity  by  eanryiiig 
water  in  asieyefrom  the  Tiber  to  the 
Temple  of  Vesta.-  CompmimeKt'SXlSL 
—1698.  The  young  Hercules.    698.  An 
interesting  bnst^  supposed  to  be  of 
piero,  found  near  the  t<mib  of  Oisailia 
KetoUa.    700.  A  colossal  bust  of  An- 
toninus Plus,  found  at  Ostia.    901. 
IFlysMa.    709.  A  bas-rdief  beautiAilly 
wonad,  with  Baoohusridinff  <m  a  tiger, 
ami  fljlwms  on  an  ass.  718.  Melpomeiie. 
gwyiflsrrtMws/  XZX-— ^8S.  A  oolossal 
^MozzaiAflD^  jistoe  of  JSanwlai^  fbmid  in 


Hadrian's  yilla.    Opening  on  the  left 
from,  the  Museo  Chiaramonti,  we  enter 

*The  Braccio  Kuow,     This  part  of 
the  Museo  Chiaramonti  was  erected  by 
Pius  VII.  in  1817,  from  the  designs 
of  the  architect  Stem.    It  is  a  noble 
hi^  260  ft.  in  length,  and  well  lighted 
from  the    roof,    which    is    supported 
by  columns   of   dppolino,  giallo   an* 
tico,  and    grey   granite,  with   Corin* 
thian  capitals;   in  the  centre    are  2 
tribunes,  that  on  the  rt.  looking  into 
the   garden  of  the  Pigna,  decorated 
with  2  fine  columns  of  white  Oriental 
alabaster  and  2  of  giaUo  antico.    The 
floor    is     paved    with     marble    and 
ancifflit    mosaics    carefully    restored. 
There  are  upwards  of  40  statues  and 
nearly  80  busts  in  the  collection :  the 
statues  are  mostly  placed  in  niches ; 
the  busts   stand   on  half-columns    of 
red    Oriental  granite.     Hie  frieze  is 
composed  of  bas-reliefs,  arranged  and 
chiefly  composed  by  Laboureur,  the 
kte  presideDt  of  the  Acadraay  of  St. 
Luke.    Many  of  the  busts  were  origin- 
ally in  the  Buspoli  collection.   The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  remarkable  objects  : 
— 5.  A  Canephora,  or  Caryatid,  of  fine 
Ghreek  workmanship,  the  head  and  fore* 
arms  restored   by    Thorwaldsen.     8. 
Statue    of   Commodus,  as  a  himter. 
9.  Cc^ossal  head  of  a  Daeian,  from 
the   Forum    of  Trajan.    11.    SHenus 
mursing  the  infimt  Backus.  14.  Statue 
of  Antinous  as  Vertumnus ;  the  head 
is  modern.    The  black  imd  white  mo- 
saio  in  the  pavement  represents  UlyBses 
in  his  boat  listenixig  to  the  sons  of 
the  Sirens;  ft  was  round  at  T<»*  Mb^ 
nmcio.    In  the  4th  niche  on  rt.  is  the 
celebrated  Status  ow  Aughjstus,  the 
most  uaiiportant  addition  to  the  Ma- 
sewn  of  the  Vatican  of  late  years,  «8 
stated  elsewhere  (p.  423).    This  fine 
statue  was  cUscorered  in  the  early  part 
of  1868,  amongst  tlie  zwns  of  the  Villa 
of  theSminrass  livia^  above  Prima  Por- 
ta, the  Boman  Station  of  tui  8axa  JBa- 
hra^  rxdtst  the  8tii  mile  from  the  city  on 
the  Via  lUoninia  $  soareely  any  portion 
WM  waatiBK»  ^^^  the  km  restorations 
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Tenerani,  the  principal  additions  being 
the  sceptre  and  the  arrow  in  the  hand 
of  Cupid.  The  statue,  of  fine  Greek 
marble,  represents  Augustus  about  the 
age  of  45 :  it  is  of  heroic  sixe,  about 
9  ft.  in  height ;  the  head,  which  is  de- 
tached  from  the  trunk,  is  as  admirable 
as  a  work  of  art  as  it  is  for  its  expres- 
sion ;  it  is  evidentlj  one  of  the  finest 
likenesses  of  the  great  Boman  Empeior 
in  the  prime  of  life,  who  is  represented 
holding  in  his  1.  hand  the  sceptre, 
and  the  rt.  outstretched  as  addressing 
an  auditory  or  his  armj ;  on  the 
pedestal  is  a  Cupid  astride  upon  a 
dolphin,  in  supposed  allusion  to  the 
divine  descent,  from  Yenus,  of  the 
Julian  f&milj.  The  cuirass  is  dabo- 
rately  sculptured,  representing  abore, 
the  Sun  on  his  chariot  preceded  by  Iris 
and  Aurora,  and  below,  Tellus,  the  em- 
blems of  the  Hearens  and  th»  Earth : 
the  two  children  near  the  latter  hare 
been  supposed  to  refer  to  Caius  and 
Lucius,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus, 
bom  about  this  period.  The  central 
group  of  a  Barbarian  King  presenting 
a  Boman  standard  to  a  military  chief 
is  evidently  intended  to  represent  the 
restoration  of  the  ensigns,  captured  by 
the  Parthians  (A.TJ.C.  700)  from  the 
legions  under  Orassus,  to  Tiberius,  the 
lieutenant  of  Augustus,  by  PhnUttes 
(a.f.0.  745).  On  each  side  are  seated 
figures,  emblematical  of  Barbarian  pro- 
vinces, probably  of  QiUlta  and  Dacia; 
and  lower  down  Apollo  seated  on  a 
griffon  and  Diana  on  a  stag,  the  tute- 
Jaiy  divinities  of  the  Emperor.  From 
the  rough  execution  and  unfinished  state 
of  the  back,  the  statue  must  have  stood 
in  a  niche.  There  are  many  traces  of 
red  punt  on  the  drapery,  but  none  on 
the  naked  portions  or  head  of  the 
figure.  As  to  the  period  of  its  execu- 
tion, it  has  been  with  great  probability 
referred  to  the  institution  of  the  Ludi 
S€Bculares  by  Augustus  (A.T7.0.  746), 
shortly  after  the  principal  event  repre- 
sented on  the  cuirass  had  taken  place, 
and  most  probably  by  one  of  the  many 
Gre^  sculptors  who  had  followed  Au- 
gustus to  Blome.  17.  Eine  portrait  statue 
Af  JSaoulapiuB :  mippoBed.  to  lepresent 


Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus.  18. 
Colossal  bust  of  Claudius,  found  at 
Pipemo.  20.  Statue  in  a  toga,  head 
restored  as  Nerva.  23.  Pud^tia;  a 
fine  draped  figure,  the  head  modem. 
26.  Statue  of  Titus,  found  in  1828 
near  the  Lateran,  with  those  of  his 
daughter  Julia  (Nos.  56  and  111) ; 
it  appears  to  have  been  painted.  27, 
40,  93.  Colossal  masks  of  Medusa, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Yenus  and  Rome.  28.  Statue  of  SUenus, 
29, 30.  Standing  fauns.  31.  A  priestess 
of  Isis.  32,  33.  Seated  Fauns,  found 
at  Quintiliolo,  the  site  of  the  villa  of 
Quintilius  Yams  near  Tivoli.  38. 
Statue  of  Gkmymede,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  some  baths  at  Ostia :  on  the 
bark  of  the  tree  against  which  he  rests 
is  engraved  the  name  of  Phedimos. 
39.  A  large  vase  in  green  Egyptian 
basalt,  exquisitely  worked  with  reliefs  of 
masks  and  bacchanalian  emblems,  found 
in  fragments  near  the  ch.  of  S.  An* 
drea,  on  the  Monte  Cavallo.  The  mosaic 
round  the  granite  pedestal  on  which 
it  stands,  representing  bacchanalian 
figures,  birds,  &c.,  was  found  at  Tor  Ma- 
rancio,  on  the  Yia  Ardeatina.  41.  A 
small  statue  of  a  FaiAi  playing  on  ihe 
flute,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  villa 
of  LucuUus,  on  the  Oiroeian  promon- 
tory. 44.  Statue  of  the  wounded  Ama- 
son.  47.  A  Canephora.  48.  Bust  of 
Tngan.  50.  A  draped  statue  restored  as 
Diana  terrified  at  seeing  the  dead  Endy- 
mion.  53.  Statue  of  Euripides  holding 
a  mask.  56.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus, 
with  a  singular  coiffure.  59.  Statue  <^ 
Abundance,  with  the  cornucopia.  60. 
Bust  calledSyUa, but  very  doubtfuL  62. 
Status  of  Dsmosthbnbb,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  collection.  It 
was  found  near  the  YiUa  Aldobran- 
dini  at  Frascati,  and  was  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Camuocini  63. 
Bust  of  EUuB  Cssar.  67.  Athlbtb, 
a  sOToi-ooloBsal  statue^  found  in  the 
Yicolo  delle  Pahne  in  the  Trastevmw 
in  1849,  near  the  spot  where  the 
Bronxe  Horse,  in  the  Capitoline  Mu- 
seum, was  diflCO^eMd.    ^  ^^noc^^ 
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broken,  none  of  the  pieces  were  missing, 
and  the  only  restoration  necessary  was 
a  small  fragment  of  the  nose  and  some 
of  the  fingers  of  the  rt.  hand,  which 
hare  been  carefully  restored  by  Profes- 
sor Tenerani.  It  is  of  0reek  marble, 
and  represents  a  wrestler,  or  athlete,  in 
the  act  of  cleaning  his  arm  with  a  ^^stri- 
y»7."  Ganina,  who  directed  the  excava- 
tion in  which  it  was  found,  and  the 
Boman  artists  generally,  regard  it  as  a 
work  of  the  highest  art,  and  declare 
it  to  be  the  production  of  Lysippus 
(b.o.  325),  his  celebrated  Asrol^»ofAii»s, 
which  is  said  by  Pliny  to  hare 
so  pleased  Tiberius,  that  the  emperor 
caused  it  to  be  transported  from 
the  Baths  of  Agrippa  to  his  own 
palace,  but  from  the  clamour  of  the 
people  was  obliged  to  restore  it  to  the 
original  situation.  To  the  objection  that 
Plmy*B  description  of  that  statue  ap- 
plies to  a  work  in  bronze,  Canina  replies 
that  it  may  be  a  repetition  of  the  bronze 
one  by  lysippus.  If  this  hypothesis 
be  correct,  the  statue  is  the  first  work 
of  Lysippus  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  is  additionally  interesting  as 
being  one  of  the  few  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  Whateyer  be  its  origin,  it 
is  one  of  the  few  examples  which 
faaye  yet  been  found  in  statuary  of  an 
athlete  smoothing  or  cleaning  his.  skin 
with  the  gtri^f  though  paintings  of 
such  are  to  be  seen  at  Naples,  and  on 
Etruscan  Tases.  The  present  statue  is 
holding  the  strigil  with  his  L  hand, 
and  is  cleaning  with  it  his  rt.  arm, 
which  he  holds  extended  fi>r  the  pur- 
pose. His  oountenanoe  is  ideal;  his 
head  is  small,  his  neck  rather  thick, 
and  his  shoidders  show  vigour  and 
force,  while  his  legs  hardly  surpass  the 
natural  size.  This  apparent  incongruity 
is  explained  by  the  Boman  artists  as 
indicating  that  the  sculptor  wished  to 
i^xetent  not  only  a  wrestler  but  a  run- 
ner; his  strength  being  shown  hr  the 
size  of  his  shoulders,  his  small  head, 
and  his  short  neck,  as  in  the  statues 
of  Hercules;  while  his  lightness  and 
^nidmesB  in  running  are  dbown  by  his 

Jm^  wbiab  ai^  strong  and  aanrons. 

-aSe  dioe,  m  tite  H,  band,  is  «  piodem 
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and  unauthorised  addition.  68.  Bust 
of  the  young  Marcus  Aurelius.  69. 
The  emperor  Gordian  the  Elder  (?). 
70.  Caracalla,  young.  71.  Statue  of 
the  fighting  Amazon;  the  arms  are 
modem.  72.  Bust  of  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Juba  king  of  Mauritania.  77.  Statue 
of  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus, 
and  mother  of  Germanicus,  Claudius, 
and  Livia;  an  interesting  statue,  re- 
markable for  the  drapery.  It  was 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Tusculum. 
80.  Statue  restored  by  adding  a  head 
of  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan  (?) .  81.  Bust 
of  Hadrian.  83.  Statue  of  a  finely- 
draped  female  recently  discovered  at 
Ostia,  restored  as  Ceres.  86.  Statue 
of  Fortune,  wearing  a  diadem,  and 
a  veil  hanging  over  the  back  of  the 
head  to  indicate  her  mysterious  origin  ; 
she  holds  the  rudder  and  the  cornu- 
copia :  a  valuable  and  beautiful  statue, 
finely  preserved;  found  at  Ostia.  87. 
Bust  bearing  the  name  of  Sallust, 
veiy  doubtful,  on  a  torso  of  oriental 
alabaster.  88.  Bust  of  Lucius  Anto- 
nius,  brother  of  Marc  Antony.  91. 
Bust  of  Marciana,  [sistw  of  Trajan. 
92.  The  Yenus  Anadyomena.  The 
mosaic  pavement  in  the  centre  of  the 
hemicycle  is  an  interesting  specimen, 
well  known  by  the  illustrations  of  the 
Yisconti.  It  represents  Diana  of  Ephe- 
sus,  with  arabesques  and  figures  of 
birds  around.  It  was  found  at  Poggio 
Mirteto,  among  the  Sabine  hills,  95. 
Apollo  with  the  lyre,  in  Greek  marble ; 

96.  Bust  of  Marc  Antony,  found  in 
a  cavern  with  that  of  Lepidus  (No« 
106),  and  one  of  Augustus,  at  Tor 
Sapienza,  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

97,  99, 101, 103, 105.  Athletes,  placed 
in  the  niches  of  the  hemicycle ;  the 
third  was  found  with  the  Faun  (No.  41) 
near  the  Lacus  Oirceii ;  the  other  4  are 
irom  the  villa  of  Quintihus  at  Tivoli. 
Above,  in  the  middle  of  the  hemicycle, 
is  a  bust  of  Pius  YII.,  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  pontiffs  and  the  generous 
founds  of  this  gallery,  by  Canova. 
100.  Bust  of  the  young  M.  Aurelius. 
102.  Bust  of  Aognstus.  102a.  Com- 
modos.    106.  Bust  of  Lepidus,  found 
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Minerva  Polias.  108.  A  small  statue 
of  Diana.  109.  The  colossal  group 
of  the  Nile,  found  near  the  church  of 
the  Minerva,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple 
of  Isis,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
X.  The  Nile  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est figures  in  the  Vatican  :  the  16 
children  who  play  around  him  are  sup- 
posed allegorical  allusions  to  the  16 
cubits  at  which  the  rise  of  the  liver 
begins  to  irrigate  the  land :  nearly  all 
these  children  are  modem.  On  the 
base  are  symbolical  representations  of 
the  river,  the  Nile  boats,  the  ibis,  the 
stork,  the  hippopotamus,  the  ichneu- 
mon, ox,  lotus  in  flower,  and  croco- 
dile. 111.  Statue  of  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Titus,  found  with  the  statue 
of  Titus  (No.  26)  near  the  Lateran. 
112.  Bust  of  Juno  Begina.  114.  Mi- 
irEBYA  Mesica,  one  of  the  finest  draped 
statues  in  Bome,  found  on  the  Esqui- 
line  in  the  ruins  called  the  temple  of 
this  Divinity.  It  is  of  fine  Parian 
marble,  and  was  formerly  in  the  Gius- 
tiniani  collection.  The  x:|t.  f(»rearm  and 
1.  fingers  are  modem.  117.  Good  statue 
of  CWdius  in  a  toga.  118.  Colossal 
head  of  a  Dadan  prisoner,  belonging 
probably  to  a  full-length  figure,  from 
the  Forum  of  Trajan.  120.  An  antique 
copy  of  the  Faun  op  Praxiteles.  121. 
Bust  of  Ck)mmodu8,  one  of  the  finest 
known ;  found  at  Ostia.  123.  Heroic 
statue  of  Lucius  Yerus,  restored.  124. 
Orood  bust  of  the  elder  Emperor  Philip. 
129.  Statue  of  Domitian.  132.  Fine 
Statue  op  Mebouby.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  gardens  on  the  Quirinal,  and  was 
recognised  by  Cbnova,  who  had  it  re- 
moved to  the  Vatican.  The  head, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  statue, 
was  found  in  the  Coliseum  in  1803, 
and  replaces  that  of  Hadrian,  formerly 
upon  it.  134.  Head  of  Vespasian,  re- 
cently adapted  to  a  bust  with  a  tunic  of 
verde  antico.  135.  Draped  Hermes, 
with  a  modem  head,  and  an  inscription 
in  Ghreek  hexameters  on  the  base,  which 
states  that  it  bore  the  bust  of  the 
sculptor  Zeno,  of  Aphrodisia,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  who  lived  in  the  time 
o£  Marcus  Aurelins.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  VUJa  Negroni, 


Re-entering  the  long  gallery  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti,  and  continuing  to 
its  further  end,  we  ascend  a  few  steps 
to  reach  the 

>  Museo  PiO'Clementino^^ocsXHi^  from 
Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI.,  from 
whom  it  received  its  most  important 
accessions.  It  contains  the  collections 
formed  by  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clement 
VII.,  and  Paul  III.,  and  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  magnificent  mu- 
seum of  ancient  sculpture  in  the  world. 
Pius  VI.  contributed  more  munifi- 
cently to  its  completion  than  any  of 
his  predecessors;  there  is  hardly  a 
com^  of  it  in  which  some  object 
does  not  bear  the  inscription,  Jftf- 
nificentid  PH  Sexti.  The  frequent  re- 
currence of  this  record  has  been  ridiculed 
by  Pasquin ;  but  the  best  apology  for 
the  pope  is  the  simple  fiict  that  he  en- 
riched the  musuem  with  more  than 
2000  specimens,  and  built  from  their 
foundations  the  Hall  of  the  Animals, 
the  GkiUery  of  the  Muses,  the  Botonda, 
the  HaUs  of  the  Greek  Cross  and  of  the 
Biga,  the  Grand  Staircase,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  building,  which  have  justly 
been  classed  among  the  most  splendid 
works  of  papal  times.  JSntrcmce, — I. 
Vestibitlb  op  the  Tobso  (2),*  adorned 
with  arabesques  by  Daniele  da  Volterra, 
in  the  reign  of  Julius  III.  They  repre- 
sent histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  landscapes.  8.  llie  ToBSO 
Belyedebe,  sculptured  by  Apollonius, 
son  of  Nestor  of  Athens,  as  we  learn 
by  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  base, 
found  in  the  Campo  dei  Fiori,  near 
the  site  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  to 
whose  times  it  is  generally  referred. 
This  noble  fragment  has  conmianded 
the  admiration  of  the  first  sculptors  of 
modem  times.  Michel  Angelo  declared 
that  he  was  its  pupil,  and  was  indebted 
to  it  for  his  power  in  representing  the 
human  form ;  and  Winckelmann  consi- 
dered that  it  approached  nearer  to  the 
sublime  than  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  It 
is  generally  supposed  to  represent  Her- 

*  The  numben  iu  «^  \QX«i>\)cAiii&  «sin«5^»c^ 

to  those  ol  Xh%  ^ifi«ftiiV\ffl\\fcOTk.V5Qfc>e««ssftr^gy^^ 

1  The  apaTtxnenta  NrtttMcraX.  T«sn&«t%  \mks^  ^ctsBsa 
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onles  in  a  state  of  repose  after  labour. 
Winckdmaim  thought  that  it  had  the 
left  arm  over  the  head,  but  Yisconti 
contends  that  it  formed  part  of  a  group, 
and  that  the  arm  surrounded  some 
other  figure.  Flaxman  adopted  this 
opinion,  and  introduced  it  into  one  of 
iuB  finest  compositions.  In  the  niche  op- 
posite the  window  is  the  Saboofhag-vs 
OT  L.  SoiPio  Babbatus. — ^Few  objects 
in  this  museum  have  been  made  so  well 
known  hy  models  and  engravings  as 
this  celebrated  relic  of  republican  Rome. 
It  is  of  the  coarse  peperino,  or  grey 
Tolcanic  tu£E^  of  the  Alban  hUls,  in 
the  early  Doric  style,  ornamented  with 
a  frieze  of  rosettes  and  triglypha.  The 
Inscription  bean  the  name  of  Lucius 
Cornelius  Bd^io  Barbatus,  great-grand- 
fither  of  Scipio  Afiicanus,  and  the 
conquers  of  the  Samnites,  who  was 
consul  B.O.  298  (A.ir.a  455).  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  Latin  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  handed  down  to 
tis,  and  is  often  so  incorrectly  giyea  on 
the  models^  thai  the  fi)UDwing  copy 
may  prore  acceptable :— -oosmELiTB  . 

liTOrVB  .  SOIPIO  .  BAXBATTS  .  ChVAITOB  . 
PAXBB — ¥SO&SATVn  .  XOBTIB  .  TIB  . 
AAHBNSQTB  .  QT0IY8  .  30BMA  .  YXBTY- 
T91  .  PABISYICA — ^F?IT  .  00V80L  .  OBZT- 
aom  .  AIDIUS  .  qVBI  .9YIT.  APTB  .TQS. 
VATBAfllA  .  OISATirA— SAXKIO  .  OBPXT  . 
flTBiaiT .  OlOn  .  XOTGABA .  0PSIDB8QT . 

ABDOVOIT. — ^When  the  saroophagus  was 
fint  opened  in  17SI,  upwards  of  2000 
yean  after  the  death  of  Soqno  Barbatus 
the  skeletoit  was  found  entire^  with  a 
ring  upon  one  of  tiie  fingers.  The 
bones  were  oare&Uy  collected  by  the 
Ta&etian  Senator  Angelo  Quirizn^  who 
vemoiyed  them  to  PaidBa.  The  ring 
foimd  ito  wi^  to  England,  where  it  is 
•tBl  preserred  in  the  coUeetiDn  of  the 
Bad  of  Befeiley.  The  history  of  tins 
intflsiertaig  zeBo  is  piven  by  ih»  aniao- 
^mry  Dctaia,  in  his  '  BeohecdieB  suir 
flTiage das YoiAtes.'  HehadlaftBng^ 
land  in  1768  <m  his  tiavelft.wjth  Lora 
•Algemon  Percy,  and  was  in  Bonw  at 
the  time  of  the  disooTcry.  He  says, 
«l>«9neletfce^tidttrteeimr.  Ilavait 

rX  me  £t  rhmmmut  mvm  dosmor,  et 


que  j*ai  plac^  dans  le  beau  recueil  des 
antiques  de  Lord  Beverley."  The  se- 
pulchre of  the  Scipio  family,  on  the 
Appian,  is  noticed  at  length  under 
the  head  of  Tombs.  The  bust  of 
peperino  crowned  with  latirel,  upon 
the  sarcophagus,  has  been  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Ennius.  On  the  wall  are  the 
original  inscriptions  of  other  members 
of  the  Scipio  family  found  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  tomb  :  amongst  which 
those  of  AuUa  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Sc.  Hispallus  ;  of  Lucius  Com. 
Scipio^  the  son  of  Sc.  Barbatus  and 
conqueror  of  Corsica  (b.  o.  259) ;  of 
L.  ComeUus  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  con- 
quered Antiochus  (b.  0. 190)  ;  of  Cneius 
Com.  Scipio  Hispallus,  &c.,  are  yery  re- 
markable for  the  primitive  orthography 
of  the  Latin.  In  the  recess  of  the 
window  is  an  indiflferent  recumbent 
statue  called  Cleopatra.  11.  Sound  Ves- 
Hbule  (3).-— 4s  5.  Fragments  of  2  sta- 
tues :  remarkable  for  the  fine  arrange- 
ment of  the  dnpeary.  6.  Bas-relief  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  before  Pluto  and 
Proserpine.  In  the  centre  of  this  hall 
is  a  handsome  basin  in  Pavonazzetto 
marble.  On  the  balcony  an  antique 
aaemoaoope  or  12-sided  dial,  each  side 
containing  the  name  of  corresponding 
winds  in  6beek  and  Latin.  The  view 
from  this  balcony  is  so  beautiful  that  it 
gave  the  name  of  Belvedwe  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  palace.  Th^re  is  no  point 
finom  which  uio  panorama  of  the  Alban 
hills  and  Safaine  Apennines,  with  the 
erening  sun  shining  on  them,  is  seen  to 
greater  adraatage.  HI.  SaU  of  Me- 
leager  (4). — 10.  Statue  of  Mdeager  with 
the  boar's  head  and  the  dbg,  found  near 
the  Porta  Porteee  in  a  nearly  perfect 
state,  the  left  hand,  which  is  supposed  to 
haye  held  a  spear,  only  wanting.  On  the 
walk  are  aome  aqsulchral  bas-reliefs 
rrarasentiiig^^2Q,^neaBand  Dido;  28, 
%  Boman  galley  (  21,  a  c(dossal  head  of 
Trajan;  and  an  interesting  historical 
Insmiption  relative  to  the  foundation  of 
a  tenq)le  to  Hercnleai  1>y  the  Consul 
Mnmmina,  tha  oonqneror  of  Ctrnnth, 
hi  aooordanet  wilili  a  yow  made  l>y  hun 
durmg  hia  Mlafarated  eampaign  in 
Aibhaift.    QB.o.lAfi.'^ 
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^  Chrtih  di  Belvedere^  built  from  the 
deogBAof  Bramante.  This  court  ie  an 
octi^OB,  of  unequal  sides,  surrounded 
hj  4  open  porticos,  with  4  cabinets  in 
the  aaaglee,  which  contain  some  of  the 
most  odebrated  examples  of  ancient 
sccdptmre.  The  portioos  contain  nu- 
mearoas  statues,  bas-reliefii,  and  sarco- 
phagi, which  we  shall  notice,  as  we  pass 
on,  attomatelj  with  ihe  cabinets.  Be- 
gimiine  on  the  it.  hand  as  we  enter, 
the  foUowing  are  the  most  interesting 

FirH  PorUao  (8^ . — ^Alarge  oval  sarco- 
phagus, witii  IMS-reliefs  of  fauns  and 
baoSiantes,  found  in  1777  in  laying 
the  foundatioBs  for  the  sacristy  St.  of 
Feter^s :  it  ooMttiiied  2  skeletons.  81. 
Baroophagns  witk  a  lialin  and  Greek 
insonptiaiiioBeKtusTmus  Maroellus, 
foilier  Q^  the  emperor  Blagabalus: 
the  designation  of  tbedifibrent  dignities 
with  wmdi  he  was  inTested  is  curious ; 
it  was  difloofered  near  Ydletri.  29, 
100.  %  fine  batlis  with  lions'  heads, 
one  IB  btlaok  granite,  the  other  in  green 
basalt,  fomd  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 
26.  2  line  c^oBaa  of  white  marble 
oorered  wi&  foUage  in  relief. 

JIni  GiMmI  (8).— -l%e  Perseus,  and 
the  2  boxeia,  OrMgae  and  Damoxenus, 
by  Com^va,  Thsse  celebrated  figures 
were  l»«tight  heie  when  the  ancient  sta* 
tnes  were  oanjed  <3St  to  Paris;  the 
Perseus  was  jj^boed  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  iuMdlo,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  the  CoBflolatnce.  On  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Apello  and  the  Lao- 
ooon,  the  Perseus  and  the  boxers  were 
ordnred  to  tsdmIb  here,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wiiiies  of  Oanova,  who 
felt  that  iSiejr  would  ehaUenge  com- 
parison when  standing  bjf  the  side  of 
those  masterpieaeB  of  ancient  art.  34. 
Mercuij  Argoieo*.  8ft.  liinerya  Ar- 
golioa. 

Second  PofHeo  (7*).— ^7.  A  lareopha- 
gufl  witli  a  fine  bas-relief  of  Bacchus  and 
Ajnadne,  found  ai  Orte.  89.  A  large 
tepidflhsMi  bas-ieHef,  representing  pri- 
soners bef<»e  a  Bomaa  consul  or  chief^ 
probably  of  the  age  of  Hadrissi.  43. 
Statue  dT  Yenas  and  Cupid  i  the  prin^ 
^^Bgw»iM  mtpf^oB^d^hom.  the  insonp- 
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tion  beneath,  to  represent  Sallustia  Bar- 
bia  Orbiana,  wife  of  Alexander  Seyerus, 
raised  to  her  by  two  of  her  liberti, 
Sallustia  and  Helpidus.  44.  A  square 
altar  with  low  relie£i  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  semes  from  the  Siege  of  Trof^ 
the  birth  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  &c., 
besring  a  dedicatory  inscription  of 
Ti.  Ghmdius  Fayentius.  45.  Aii  oblonf 
altar  of  the  Lares  Augusti,  much 
defaced;  still  8  figures  can  be  made 
out,  on  one  of  the  sides,  of  Augustus, 
of  Livia,  and  Octayia;  on  another, 
those  of  his  ancestors ;  on  the  third, 
the  apotheosis  of  Augustus.  This 
relic,  probably  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  himself,  was  found  on  the 
Pakitine.  49.  Large  sarcophagus,  with 
bas-reliefe  representing  a  battle  of  the 
Amaaons,  with  the  contest  of  Achilles 
and  Pentesilea :  the  two  figures  on  the 
coyer  belone  to  another  tomb  of  a  much 
later  period.  60.  A  fine  column  of  the 
rare  brecciaform  Egyptian  porphyry. 

Seeond  Cabmei  (7).— 85.  The  Bbl- 
VBDESB  AvTiNOim,  Considered  by  Yis- 
conti  to  be  Mercury,  found  near  8. 
Martino  ai  Monti,  in  the  ruins  of  an 
edifice  erected  by  Adrian,  and  thence 
called  Adrianello,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.  The  loss  of  the  right 
arm  and  left  hand  seriously  inter- 
feres with  the  S3nEnmetry  of  the  ^gvre, 
and  the  foot  on  which  it  rests  is 
so  badly  restored  that  it  produoee 
an  appearance  of  deformity.  The  pro- 
portions of  this  beautifol  statue  haye 
reoeiyed  imqualified  praise:  its  high 
finish  is  combined  with  elegance  of  fonn 
and  with  all  tiie  gracefrilness  of  youth. 
Domenichino  made  it  his  constant 
study,  and  declared  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  it  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
beautiful.  Its  anatomy  is  pronounced 
by  John  Bell,  a  most  competent  judge 
in  iMB  respect,  to  be  foultless  in  etery 
point:  he  dwells  with  enthusiam  on 
its  just  pr^p<»rtions,  the  balance  and 
liying  posture  of  <^e  figure,  the  exqui- 
site formalion  of  ihe  legs  and  ankles, 
and  its  entire  freedom  firom  insipid 
flatness  of  feature  and  from  strained 
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the  Amazons ;  and  another,  55,  a  proces- 
sion of  Isis  proceeding  to  a  sacrifice. 

57.  Statues  of  Hercules  and  Verturanus. 
TMrd  JPortico   (6').— 61.   A   sarco- 
phagus, with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Nereids 
bearing  the  arms  of  Achilles  ;  another, 

58,  with  reliefs  of  the  seasons  j  69,  a 
third  with  a  battle  of  the  Amazons; 
73,  a  fourth  with  bacchanalian  figures. 
On  the  latter  a  female  as  a  reclining 
nymph,  probably  the  portrait  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  sarcophagus  be- 
longed. Two  fine  baths  of  Egyptian 
granite.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of 
Animals  are  two  mastifi*  dogs  (64,  65). 

I%ird  Cabinee{6).—14,.  The  Laocoon, 
found  in  the  Yigna  de*  Fredis,  on  the 
Esquiline,  between  the  Sette  Sale  and 
S.  Maria  Ma^giore,  in  1506,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  who  rewfurded 
the  discoverer,  Felice  de*  Fredis,  by 
bestowing  on  him  half  the  receipts 
deriyed  from  the  gabella  of  the  Porta 
San  Giovanni.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  value  attached  to  its 
discovery  by  the  fact  that  the  tolls 
thus  Impropriated  were  entirely  the 
property  of  the  basilica  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  that  Leo  X.  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  granting  to  the 
&mily  of  de*  Fredis  the  lucrative  office 
of  Apostolic  Secretary,  on  condition 
that  the  revenue  granted  by  his  en- 
thusiastic predecessor  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  Church.  Michel  Angelo, 
who  was  in  Bome  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery, called  it  the  wonder  of  art ;  and 
a  curious  letter,  written  by  Gesare  Tri- 
Yubsio  to  his  brother  Pomponio,  July  1, 
1506,  describing  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  event,  is  preserved  in  the 
Lettere  Pittoriche.  Aner  a  good  deal 
of  controversy  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  Laocoon  is  the  group 
described  by  Pliny  in  the  following 
interesting  passage:  — ^The  fame  of 
many  sculptors  is  less  diffused,  because 
the  numbOT  employed  upon  great  works 
prevented  their  c^ebrity ;  for  there  is 
no  one  artist  to  receive  the  honour  of 
the  work,  and  where  there  are  more 
Han  one  ther  cannot  all  obtain  an 
a^aal  Jkme.  Of  (Ma  the  Laocoon  is  an 
MxampI^  wJuab  atanda  in  the  palace  of 


the  emperor  Titus,  a  work  which  may 
be  considered  superior  to  all  others  both 
in  painting  and  statuary.  The  whole 
group,  the  father,  the  boys,  and  the 
awful  folds  of  the  serpents,  were  formed 
out  of  a  single  block,  in  accordance 
with  a  vote  of  the  senate,  by  Agesander, 
Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  natives  of 
Rhodes,  and  sculptors  of  the  highest 
class." — (Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  4.)  The  great 
difficulty  in  this  passage  is  the  statement 
that  the  group  was  cut  out  of  a  single 
block ;  Michel  Angelo  is  said  to  have 
denied  the  fact  on  its  first  discovery, 
and  subsequent  investigation  has  fully 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion. 
Three  separate  pieces  can  be .  clearly 
made  out :  out  of  the  first  is  formed 
the  son  on  the  1.,  out  of  the  second 
the  upper  part  of  Laocoon  himself 
as  far  as  down  to  the  knees,  and  tho 
rest  of  the  group  out  of  the  third, 
Winckelmann  no  doubt  suggested  tho 
true  mode  of  reconciling  these  facts 
with  the  statement  of  PHny,  by  advert- 
ing to  the  probabiUty  that  the  joinings 
were  imperceptible  in  his  time  j  indeed 
it  is  said  to  have  required  the  practised 
eye  of  a  sculptor  to  discover  them  in 
the  time  of  Michel  Angelo.  The  rt. 
arm  of  the  father,  and  those  of  the 
2  sons,  are  restorations.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  Canova  the  rt.  arm  of  Lao- 
coon is  not  in  its  proper  position, 
as  a  projection  on  the  head  of  the 
figure  shows  that  the  hand,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  group,  rested  on 
the  head.  At  present  the  angles  formed 
by  it  are  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and 
detract  from  the  effect  of  its  intense 
action.  Another  knob  on  the  serpent 
shows  that  the  son  on  the  1.  had  hia 
hand  in  a  similar  position.  Yasari  tells 
us  that  Baccio  Bandinelli  made  an  arm 
for  the  Laocoon  in  wax  in  1525,  which 
he  followed  in  his  copy,  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence.  This 
restoration,  which  was  not  adopted, 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  present 
form,  for  the  group  is  represented  as  we 
now  see  it  in  Marliani's  engraving,  pub- 
lished in  1644.  Fra  Gibvanangelo  da 
Mo&tonoU  bema  a  restoration  of  the 
arm  in  maKbw  \>y  oxdex  oi  CWck«ssi\» 
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YII.  He  made  it  bend  back,  so  as  to 
come  oyer  the  head  of  the  figure ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, as  Winckehnann  mentions  an 
arm  of  this  kind,  which  is  that  now 
lying  near  the  statue  in  an  unfinished 
state.  The  common  story,  that  Michel 
Angelo  began  the  restoration  of  the 
figure,  and  gave  up  the  task  in  despair, 
*'  because  he  found  he  could  do  nothing 
worthy  of  so  admirable  a  piece,"  can- 
not, we  believe,  be  traced  iurther  than 
*Spence*s  Anecdotes,'  and  probably 
had  its  origin  in  the  attempt  of  Mont- 
orsoli  aboTC  mentioned.  The  present 
arm  is  of  terra-cotta,  and  is  said  by 
Winckelmann  to  be  the  work  of  Ber- 
nini. The  arms  of  the  children  were 
added  by  Agostino  Comacchini  of  Pis- 
toia,  who  merely  followed  Bandinelli's 
design  for  the  first  restoration.  The 
group  of  the  Laocoon  is  in  very  fine- 
grained Greek  marble.  Scholars  have 
often  desired  to  connect  this  group  with 
the  fine  description  of  the  fate  of  Lao- 
coon in  the  2nd  JBneid ;  but  the  pas- 
sage will  not  bear  the  application,  and 
afibrds  not  the  least  evidence  that  it 
was  suggested  by  the  sculpture.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  hav- 
ing inspired  the  passage  in  '  Childe 
Harold,'  which  has  invested  the  statue 
with  additional  interest  for  the  English 
traveller: — 

*'  Or,  turning  to  the  Yatican,  go  see 
Laoooon's  torture  dignifying  pain— 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending : — vain 
The  struggle ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp, 
The  old  man's  (dench ;  the  long  euvenum'd 

chain 
Rivets  the  living  Ihiks,— the  enormous  asp 

Enforces  pang  on  paof^  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp." 

The  bas-reliefs  in  this  cabinet  repre- 
sent— 75,  the  triumph  of  Bacchus  over 
the  Indians;  76,  a  bacchanaUan  pro- 
cession.    The  statues  in  the  niches  are 
Polhymnia,  and  a  nymph  with  a  shell, 
found  near  the  basilica  of  Constantine. 
Fourth  Portico  (5') . — 79.  Alto-relievo, 
representing   Hercules  and  Telephus, 
Bacchus   and  a  Satyr;    80,  a   sarco- 
phagoB,   with  (Jupids  carrying  arms; 
anotlwrj    with    tritona    and    nereids 


below ;    another  witli    a    ba«-n'licf  of 
2    winged    genii    opening    the    tonib 

i  for    its    owner    Clodius    A{)riliinari!» ; 

j  81,  a  bas-relief  on  tlie  wall,  n»pn'^ 
senting  an  Emperor  with  a  Miorificial 
procession,  probably  from  some  ancient 
triumphal  arch  ;  8-1-  and  87,  altars  found 
in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Volusii  on  the 
Via  Appia — one  in  the  shajH.*  <»f  a  houi>o 
is  richly  sculptured — the  first  repre- 
sents a  sitting  senatorial  jHTsonapf; 
85,  statue  of  Hygeia;  88,  a  bj»!«-nlu-f 
representing  Home  accompany  in 4;  a  \i«- 
torious  emperor ;  2  large  batlif  of  nd 
and  grey  granite,  and  2  fhu*  innf«.<*cs  of 
alahastro  cC  peccorelle^  brouglit  fn  »ni 
the  Villa  Adriana,  the  most  hi^autilul 
known  specimens  of  this  very  raro 
marble. 

Fourth  Cabinet  (5).— 92.Tlic  Apollo 
Beltedeke,  found  in  the  end  of  tlie 
loth  century  at  Porto  d'Anzio,  tlu; 
ancient  Antium.  It  was  ])urchai»i-d 
by  Julius  II.,  when  Cardinal  dclla 
Ilovere,  and  was  one  of  tlic  first  8i)tMi- 
mens  of  ancient  sculpture  placed  in 
the  Belvedere  Palace,  so  tliat  we  may 
regard  it  as  the  point  from  wliirli 
the  Vatican  museum  commenced.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  1)atlis 
of  one  of  the  imperial  villas  at  An- 
tium, which  was  a  favourite  retreat  of 
many  of  the  early  emjierors,  and  tlie 
birthplace  of  CaUgula  and  Nero.  Sonic 
doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  tlio 
character  in  which  Apollo  is  n^prc- 
sented.  Visconti  considered  it  the 
statue  described  by  Pausanias,  aiid 
dedicated  to  the  god  in  his  medical 
capacity  after  the  great  plague  of 
Athens.  Winckelmann  was  of  opinion 
that  he  has  just  slain  the  serpent 
Python.  The  I.  hand  and  rt.  fore- 
arm have  been  restored  by  Montor- 
soli.  Both  ankles  and  the  rt.  leg  were 
broken  when  it  was  discovered  ;  the 
original  fragments  were  fortunately  not 
lost,  but  they  have  been  joined  in  so 
careless  a  manner  as  to  imj)air  the 
action  of  the  figure  in  the  eye  of  a 
sculptor  or  anatomist.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  statue  is  of 

.  L\mi  ox  C«rt«w,  TasxW'b  %  "Coa  q^xsssrj^ 
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^^Bunigh   neitlier   frum  Penteliciia  nor 

^^^»niB,  haa  found  few  supportore, 
OsnoTa  not  onlj  rejected  thiB  idea,  but 
oonsidered  ttittt  (he  itstue  U  b  uopj 
^m  &  work  in  bronEe  ;  and  that  the 
peculiaritieB  of  etjle  in  whicli  n  hronie 
■tatue  differs  [ram  one  in  marble  are 
diatinotl;  traoeablo,  more  partii-ularl^ 
in  the  drapsiy.  The  first  sculptors  of 
our  time  coincide  in  the  opinion  of 
Canova  ;  aome  hare  even  Eied  the  age 
of  the  statua,  and  referred  it  to  tlie 
time  of  Nero.  The  Italian  writers 
describe  it  as  the  woi^  of  Agasiai  of 
EphesUB,  the  sculptor  whose  nune 
occurs  on  the  Fighting  Gladiator  in 
the  Louvre,  which  ma  also  found  at 
Aiitium  ;  but  thet«  is  no  eridtmce  to 
support  the  conjecture,  Ixird  Bjtob 
has  thrown  the  inOuence  of  his  genius 
orer  tills  statue  in  one  of  his  tine«t 
dworiptions : — 
"  Or  vie  Ihe  Uim  or  Ui«  uncrrtng  buw. 


Ami  nnjeslj  Hub  Oielr  1 


FAI^CES — ^VATTCAN  KUSEUH. 


LoHB'd  n>r  a  d«ttalFBB 


3  baa-reUefs  in  this   eabioet  repre- 

t  hunt,  nnd  femule  figures  with 

kbull  about  to  bo  sacrifloed.     The  sts- 


^ulptui-es  of  animuli  in  this  boll  M 
4tute  the  finest  coUection  of  th«  lim 
rer  formed,  and  fully  confirm  Uie  at 
ment  of  Plinj  respecting  tbe  en  " 
of  the  Greek  sculptors  in  their  re, 
tations  of  animals.  It  has  berai  k 
truth  csJted  a  menagerie  in  marble.  ' 
animals,  of  course,  will  be  re  _ 
once,  without  tbe  necessity  of  a  pi 
cular  description.  The  following  ac 
most  reoiarkable  objects.  Left  in 
-A  group  of  ananomaloiu  animal  and 
Nereid.  215,  Hercules  leading  away 
Cerberus.  205.  A  camera  head;  » 
crocodile ;  a  sphini,  in  flowered  aT 
baater,  194.  A  sow  and  pigs,  i 
posed  to  allude  to  the  history  of  A 
Longa  ;  the  head  of  an  ass  cro^ 
with  ivy.  213.  A  group  of  Hep 
■lajiog  Qeryon,  and  carrying  off  U 
oien.  195.  A  lion  tearing  a  horse. 
Hig/il  branBh.—U6.  The  beautiful  grey- 
hounds playing.  124.  The  celebrated 
group  of  Mithras  stabbing  the  bull,  with 
(he  dog,  the  serpent,  and  the  eagle,  the 
my»ti<il  types  of  the  Mithratio  wor- 
ship. 182.  A  stag  in  [lowered  olabaslor ; 
a  lion  in  yellow  breccia,  with  the  tcelli 
and  tongue  of  difltrentlj-coloured  mar- 
ble. 156.  A  large  lion  in  grey  marblp, 
170.  A  lion  with  a  ball  under  his  paw. 
The  rape  of  Europa.  131.  Hercules 
and  the  Nemffian  lion.  137.  Group  of 
Diomede  and  his  horses  slun  In  B 


3.Ab^H 
thaalJ|H 


The  Octagonal  courtof  thoBdvedsro  I 
u  erected  by  Simonotti,  in  the  ponti- 
Lte  of  Clement  XIV.  The  8  hu-ge 
rblo  masks  were  brought  from  the 
Pantheon  ;  on  the  walls  above  are  bas- 
reliefs  from  Soman  sareopliagi,  and 
below,  anoient  statues,  which  stand  on 
altars  and  cippi. 

*^aU  e/"  the  jtnimoh,  divided  by  a 
vestibule  into  2  parts,  and  paved  with    siisn;i.  v,it,..=,>=  ..  ^.^  ^"- ..=v 


modnstlironingajavelin,  163.A' 
tiful  email  group  of  goats  with 
ing  shepherd,  called  Endymion, 
Pantlier  in  Oriental  olsbaster,  the  spol 
formed    by    inlaid    black    and    yellow 
marble.     247,  A  large  basin  of  Breccia 
di  Serraveiza,  supported  by  3  double 
Hermes,    lid.  A  painter  pointing,' 
the  same  roatariah 
■  Qallery    of  Statufs.  —  On  tV 
hand  (248)  an   srmod  statue  of 
dius  Albinus;  tbs  head  of  an 
stylo  to  the  armour,  which  is  beant 
sculptured,    standing   on   a  ti 
pedestal,    brought    from   tbe 
near  the  Hansoleum  of  Augustus, 
bearing  the  iuscripti 
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of  tlw  wappoaeA  Onptd  of  PraxiteleB, 
called  the  Obnivb  ov  thb  Yatiojlk, 
in  PariMi  marbk,  found  on  the  Yia 
Lflbkama^  outside  of  the  Porta  Mag- 
siore;  it  was  eridenily  winged,  the 
Soles  £»r  the  insertion  of  the  wings 
beingTisible  on  the  shoulders.  255.  A 
sitting  statue  of  Paris  holding  the 
i^^e;  it  is  placed  upon  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Hercules  hy  the  artisans 
of  the  imperial  mint,  in  the  reign 
of  Tngan,  whose  names  are  engraved 
on  one  of  the  sides.  256.  Hercules. 
259.  Minerra  Paoifera  with  the  olive- 
hrandi.  262.  Caligula;  the  bas-relief 
below  reptesents  a  gold-beater,  with 
his  name  and  calling,  Awrifex  Bac 
Uariug,  261.  A  muse,  or  Penelope. 
264.  A  copy  of  the  Apollo  Saurootonos 
of  PnudteMS^  found  in  the  Villa  Spada ; 
there  is  a  celebrated  repetition  or  it  in 
hroDze  in  the  Yilla  Albani.  265.  The 
AiCAZOir,  one  of  the  finest  statues  in 
this  collection,  but  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Musenm  of  the  Capitol ;  from  the 
inscription  on  the  pedestal  it  appears 
to  have  onct  stood  in  the  portico  or 
schols  of  the  Physicians,  erected  in  the 
timeofAiunistiis.  270.  A  sitting  female 
figure  as  Urania^  found  in  the  villa  of 
CSissius  at  Tivcdi;  the  head  does  not 
belong  to  the  statue.  271.  A  sitting 
figure  of  the  celebfited  comic  poet  Fosi- 
dippus,  found  near  the  oh.  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Panii  Pema,  on  the  Viminal. 
Jjeft  Side, — 890.  A  cMresponding  statue 
of  Menander,  found  at  the  same  place. 
These 2 statues,  whidi formerly  stoodin 
the  oh.  of  St.  Lorenzo  Panis  Pema,  were 
converted  into  saints,  as  is  evident  from 
marks  of  the  points  of  the  metal  halos 
of  g^oiy  on  the  heads,  and  the  bronze 
sandals  on  the  feet,  to  protect  them 
from  the  Idsses  of  the  devotees.  393. 
Statue  of  the  abandoned  Dido.  394. 
Neptune.  396.  A  wounded  Adonis, 
called  also  the  Barberini  Narcissus. 
897.  A  reclining  statue  of  Bacchus. 
406.  The  second  repetition  of  the 
celebrated  Faim  of  Praxiteles,  disco- 
vered at  FaUerone,  in  the  March  of 
Anoona.  414.  The  celebrated  recum- 
bent statue  of  the  Abladke,  fonnerly 
called  deopBtra,  because  the  bracelet 
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has  some  resemblance  to  a  serpent. 
The  drapery  is  managed  with  consum- 
mate skul,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  draped  statues  in 
the  Museum.  It  is  celebrated  by  Cas- 
tiglione,  under  the  name  of  Cleopatra, 
in  a  beautiful  Latin  poem  written  in 
honour  of  its  discovery.  412,  418.  The 
Barberini  oanddabras,  on  each  side  of 
the  Ariadne,  were  found  in  Hadrian's 
YiUa  at  TivolL  The  bas-reliefs  on  the 
bases  represent  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mercury ; 
Mars,  Yenus,  and  Minerva.  416.  Abas- 
relief  in  8  compartments,  the  central  one 
of  Ariadne  abandoned,  resembling  the 
statue  (414).  420.  Statue  of  Lucius 
Yerus,  on  a   pedestal,    inscribed    Ti. 

OJE&AU  DBV8I  .  0JZ8ABI8  .  V  HIO  .  SITYS. 

EST.  There  are  other  pedestals  here,  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  Titus  Ciesar, 
the  son  of  Drusus,  and  of  Livilla,  the 
daughter  of  Germanicus  (see  p.  64), 
from  the  hugtmm  near  the  Mausoleum 
of  Augustus,  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Carlo 
in  Cono.  422.  Fine  egg-shaped  cine- 
rary urn  of  Oriental  aJabaster  found 
on  the  same  site,  with  the  cippus  of 
Livilla:  it  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  some  member  of  the 
Imperial  family  not  deposited  in  the 
mausoleum,  as  was  the  case  of  those 
who  met  with  violent  deaths,  like  the 
two  Agrippinas,  Livilla  (Julia),  the 
youngest  cnild  of  Ghermanicus,  Ac, 
whose  inscription,  instead  of  stating 
she  was  burned  here,  has  upon  it  *'  liio 
sita  est."  In  the  centre  of  the  Hall 
of  the  Statues  is  a  large  bath,  in  beau- 
tiful oriental  alabastar,  discovered  near 
the  eh.  of  the  Santi  Apostoli,  at  Rome. 
At  the  extremity  of  this  apartment^ 
leading  to  the  Hall  of  the  Masks,  in 
the  recess  of  the  window  overlooking 
the  Ciardino  Belvedere  is  the  celo* 
brated,  423,  Puteal,  called  the  Pozae 
Giustiniani,  from  having  formed  a  part 
of  the  marbles  in  the  palace  of  that 
family;  on  it  are  sciUptuied  three 
bacchanalian  groups,  in  each  ot  which 
Bacchus  and  Silenus  are  represented  as 
the  principal  personages ;  it  is  of  a 
f^ood  period  of  art^  and»  sa  ita  iDASOib 
mdicaiUa,  aecvodi  «a  V2kA  xcksaraiiXx  q1  ^^^ 
or  cuteaeiL. 
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,'.'  Hall  of  the  Busts,  the  continuation 
of  that  of  the  Statues.  273.  Alexander 
Serems.  274.  Julius  Ceesar.  276.  Au- 
gustus. 280.  Marcus  Agrippa.  288. 
Marcus  Aurelius.  293.  Menelaus.  Co- 
lossal mask  in  rosso  antico,  on  a  pedes- 
tal of  nero  antico  marble,  valuable  for 
the  rare  material.  299.  A  colossal  head 
of  Jupiter  Serapis,  in  basalt.  302.  Julia 
Mammoea.  304.  Caracalla.  306.  Au- 
gustus, at  an  advanced  age,  remarkable 
for  the  circlet  round  the  head.  The 
cameo  worn  on  the  forehead  is  supposed 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Julius  Csesar.  307. 
Septimius  Severus.  308.  Nero,  as 
Apollo.  311.  Otho.  350.  Livia  Dru- 
silia,  4th  wife  of  Augustus.  353. 
Julia,  daughter  of  Titus.  357.  Anti- 
nous.  361.  Hadrian.  359.  Sabina  his 
wife.  383.  Bust  in  porphyry  of  the 
Emperor  Philip  the  Younger.  325. 
Colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  seated,  hold- 
ing the  thunderbolt;  on  the  pedestal 
a  bas-relief  of  Silenus  and  a  Faun. 
882,  384.  Two  unique  representations 
in  marble  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration, 
mterestmg  as  showing  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients  in  human  anatomy.  389. 
Three  dancing  nymphs  round  a  column 
which  supports  a  cuirass,  sculptured  in 
the  beautiful  sugar-candy  like  alabast-er 
of  Orte.  393.  An  expressive  group  of 
half- figures  of  an  aged  man  and  his 
daughter,  called  without  any  authority 
Cato  and  Portia.  Of  the  numerous 
other  busts  in  these  chambers,  there  are 
'scarcely  any  which  have  been  identified 
with  certainty. 

Cabinet  of  the  Masks  (9),  remark- 
able chiefly  for  the  scenic  masks  in 
mosaic  forming  the  floor,  which,  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  border  that  surroimds 
them,  were  found  in  the  Villa  Adriana ; 
th^  have  been  much  restored.    433. 
A  mun  in  rosso  anticOj  from  the  same 
place.    431.  Diana  Lucifera.    432,  444. 
2  good  bas-reliefs  of  the  Labours  of 
Hercules.    428.  The  apotheosis  of  Ha- 
drian.   436.  A  square  tassa  in  rosso 
antico.      439.  A  Sella  balnearia  of  the 
saine  mBteriaH,  formerly  in  the  Lateran 
palace.    In  tbenicbea,  besides  the  satyr 
^li^oadj mentioned,  are  statues  of— 443. 


Adonis;  438.  Minerva;  442.  Q-anymede; 
and  429.  Venus  coming  out  of  the  bath. 
B-e -entering  the  Hall  of  the  Animals, 
&om  its  centre  opens 

V  The  Hall  of  the  Muses  (10),  adorned 
with  16  Corinthian  columns  in  grey 
granite  found  in  the  Villa  Adriana. 
Nearly  all  the  statues  and  busts  were 
found  in  the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli. 
The  mosaic  pavement  contains  some  in- 
teresting fragments.  That  of  a  panther 
was  found  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  the 
head  of  Medusa  near  the  arch  of  Galli- 
enus,  and  the  theatrical  groups  at  Porca- 
reccia,  near  the  site  of  ancient  Lorium. 
Some  of  the  Hermes  of  the  philosophers 
and  great  men  of  antiquity  have  their 
names  inscribed  in  Grreek  characters; 
they  are  highly  interesting  as  portraits. 
The  Muses  are  also  fine  characteristic 
figures.  498.  Epicurus.  499.  Mel- 
pomene. 500.  Zeno.  502.  Thalia.  503. 
JEschines.  504.  Urania.  505.  Demos- 
thenes. 506.  CHo.  507.  Antisthenes. 
508.  Polymnia.  509.  Metrodorus.  510. 
Alcibiades,  found  on  the  Cselian.  511. 
Erato.  512.  Epimenides.  514.  CaUiope. 
515.  Socrates.  516.  Apollo  Musagatus. 
517.  Themistocles.  518.  Terpsichore. 
519.  Zeno,  520.  Euterpe.  521.  Euri- 
pides. 523.  Aspasia,  with  the  name  : 
this  unique  bust  was  found  at  Castro 
Nuovo,  near  Civita  Vecchia.  524. 
Sappho.  525.  Pericles,  very  fine  and 
full  of  expression.  529.  Bias.  530. 
Lycurgus.  531.  Periander.  489, 497, 
526,  and  527.  Four  headless  Hermes, 
bearing  the  names  of  Thales,  Cleobulus« 
Solon,  and  Psittacus. 

^Rotonda  or  Circular  Hall,  built  by 
Pius  VI.  from  the  designs  of  Michel- 
Angelo  Simonetti.    In  the  centre  is  a 
grand  basin  in  porphyry,  41  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, found  in  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian.    It  stands  on  the  fine  mosaic 
pavement  found  at  Otricoli  in  1780, 
representing  the  head  of  Medusa  in  the 
centre,  with  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
:  and  the  Lapithss ;  vnreaths  of  flowers 
j  and  fruit  and  groups  of  sirens,  all  in 
.  concentric  banda  &iTO\xsid.   On  eouch.  side 
'  of  the  entrftiioe  «te  ^  oo\o^^«l  V«rcci&'^^ 
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fyatd  m  Hadmn't  villa,  representing 
Tngai^.mnd  Oosnedj.  Bound  the  hall 
§n  ftetnni  and  ooloasal  busts  in  the 
ftHowmg  order,  beginning  on  the  rt. 
band:— 689.  Jupiter,  found  at  Otri- 
eoii,  rery  Aie.  640.  The  Braschi  An- 
tincHU^  ^  ooloflsal  statue,  found  at 
Santa  Karia  della  Yilla,  near  Pales- 
trin%  on  th6  aite  of  one  of  Hadrian's 
TiDaa.  HbB  dnmery  is  a  modem 
adapteiacm,  and,  mim  being  of  an  in- 
lerior  qaa^tj  of  marble  fmL  of  spots, 
prodnoea  »  disagreeable  effect.  This 
statue  belonged  to  Duke  Braschi,  from 
whom  it waaporchased for  12,000 scudi 
bjChngOfyXVL  641.  Faustina,  wife  of 
Antoninni  Fins,  from  Hadrian's  yUla. 
542.  A  wilad  Augustus.  643.  Head  of 
Hadziaoi,  tend  m  his  mausoleum,  a 
wozic  of  r&ej  fine  sculpture,  perfectly 
entin^  intemting  as  a  work  of  art,  and 
as  a  grand  intdleotual  head ;  it  is  sup- 
poeed  to  have  belonged  to  the  colossal 
statue  oi  the  Ihnperor  that  stood  in  the 
TesHbole  cf  hia  tomb  (see  p.  68).  644. 
Statoe  of  a  draped  female,  restored  as 
Geroa.  546.  Colossal  bust  of  Antinous, 
frvmHadrian*BYilIa.  646.  Heroic  statue 
of  Antonxnoa  Pins,  with  a  curious  bas- 
relief  on  tiie  pedestal  of  the  Games 
in  1^  CSrcua.  647.  The  Ocean,  bj 
othoTB  oalled  the  Sea  Divinity  Glaucus, 
a  colossal  hermes.  648.  Statue  of  Nerva. 
649.  Cbloesal  head  of  Serapis.  650. 
The  colossal  statue,  called  the  Barberini 
Juno,  of  an  excellent  sculpture.  661. 
Busts.  daudiuH,  crowned  with  oak- 
leayea,  and  664,  Julia  Pia,  wife  of  Sept. 
Sererus.  663.  Plotina.  662.  Juno 
Sosi».ta,orLanuTiana,with  the  goatskm, 
shield,  and  sandals.  555.  Bacchus  and 
a  fiiun,  with  a  tiger.  556.  Bust  of  the 
Emperor  Pertinax.  Opening  out  of  the 
Bptonda  is  the 

.*  Sail  of  the  Cheek  Cross,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Simonetti,  a  noble  haU, 
-with  one  of  the  finest  modem  doorways, 
ornamented  by  2  colossal  Egyptian  sta- 
tues in  red  granite,  found  in  Hadrian's 
yilla ;  they  serve  as  Caryatides  to  sup- 
port the  massive  entablature.  The  pave- 
ment is  composed  of  ancient  mosaics, 


in  the  centre,  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Cicero's  villa  at  la  Bufinella,  below  Tus- 
culum.  The  principal  objects  in  this  hall 
are  the  2  immense  sarcophagi  of  red 
Egyptian  porphyry,  the  largest  known, 
and  probably  tne  largest  ever  made 
out  of  that  materiaL  One  of  these 
(566)  is  the  Sabcofhagus  of  Con- 
8TANTIA,  the  daughter  of  Constantine, 
found  in  the  tomb  erected  to  her  by 
the  emperor  near  the  church  of  S. 
Agnese  fuori  le  Mura.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs  representing 
a  vintage,  a.  Christian  as  well  as  a 
bacchanalian  emblem.  Constantia  died 
▲.D.  354,  and,  although  the  style  of 
sculpture  indicates  that  decline  of  art 
which  is  evident  in  all  the  works 
executed  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
some  antiquaries  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider it  older  than  the  4th  centuiy. 
Paul  II.,  shortly  before  his  death,  had 
begun  to  remove  it  from  the  tomb  to 
serve  as  his  own  monument  in  the 
Lateran.  Sixtus  lY.,  his  successor, 
restored  it  to  its  original  position,  but  it 
was  ultimately  brought  to  the  Vatican 
by  Pius  YI.  as  a  companion  to  the 
Saboofha&us  of  the  Empbess  He- 
lena, 589.  This  interesting  sarco- 
phagus exhibits  a  better  style  of  art 
than  that  of  St.  Constantia ;  it  is 
covered  with  high-reliefs  representing 
a  battle,  with  the  capture  of  prisoners 
and  portra^its  of  Constantine  and  his 
mother ;  Jfcne  cover  is  ornamented  with 
figures/of  Victory  and  festoons  of 
flowQrs  and  fruit.  It  was  found  in  the 
of  St.  Helena,  our  country- 
woman, now  called  the  Torre  Pig- 
nattara,  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
and  was  removed  by  Anastatius  IV. 
to  the  Lateran,  from  where  it  was 
brought  to  this  museum  by  Pius 
VI.  The  sarcophagi  of  Sta.  Con- 
stantia and  Sta.  Helena  were  so  much 
mutilated  when  removed  to  the  Vatican 
as  to  require  extensive  restorations, 
especially  the  latter,  owing  to  the  high- 
reliefs  with  which  it  is  covered  ;  its  re- 
storation required  the  labour  of  26 
artists  during  as  many  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  tbA  ^raat  hardness  of  the 


wiih  arabesques  and  a  head  of  Minerva  \  matensX,  wa^Qi  ^<d  «uise!&i\:^^  ^^^^s^^  ^ 
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working  it,  and  cost  upwards  of  90,000 
9eudi  —  Teiy  nearly  20,000Z.  sterling. 
The  most  remarkable  statues  in  this 
hall  are — 571.  Euterpe  with  the  flute. 
572.  Bust  of  Didius  Julianius ;  and  585. 
Marciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan  ;  597.  A 
veiled  Augustus  as  Pontifex  Maximus. 
The  2  Sphinxes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  (581,  582)  in  grey  granite  were 
found  near  the  Vatican.  Behind  the 
sarcophagus  of  St.  Helena  is  a  curious 
cippus,  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa 
near  Tivoli,  bearing  the  name  of 
Syphax  king  of  Numidia,  who  was 
brought  to  Bome  by  Scipio  Africanus  to 
grace  liis  triumph.  There  is  much  doubt 
as  to  its  authenticity ;  indeed  by  some 
it  has  been  pronounced  to  be  an  absolute 
forgery.  Livy  refers  to  the  statement  of 
Po^'bius  that  Syphax  was  led  in  tri- 
umph, and  contends  that  he  died  pre- 
vious to  that  event  at  Tibur;  at  the  same 
time  admitting  that  Folybius  is  an  au- 
thority by  no  means  to  be  slighted.  As 
it  is  clear  from  this  that  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  Syphax 
were  doubtful  in  the  time  of  Livy, 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them  with  this  inscription.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark  that  his 
death  is  placed  by  that  historian  at 
Tibur,  where  this  monument  was 
discovered  in  the  15th  century.  The 
principal  facts  it  relates  are  the 
death  of  Syphax  in  captivity  at  Tibur 
in  his  48th  year,  and  the  erection 
of  this  monument  by  P.  C.  Scipio. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  in- 
scription : — SYPHAX  NVMIDIAS  REX — A 
SCfTFIONE  AFBC.  JUB.  BEL.  CAUSA. — 
BOM.  IS  TBIVMPH.  SUM.  OBNU.  CAPTIVS 
PBBDUCTTS. — IN  TIBXJBTINO  TEBBI  BE- 
LI&ATU — SFAMQUB  SEBVIT  V  IN  ANI 
BEYOL — SXJPBEMAM  DCLAUSIT — ETATIS 
ANN.  XLVII.  M.V.I.D.XI.  OAPTIVITS  Y, 
OBBXJT  —  P.  0.  SCIPIO  CONDITO  SEPUL. 

On  the  wall  above  this  is  a  finely-en- 
graved inscription  recording  the  re- 
storation by  the  Empress  Helena  of  her 
Thermse,  near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  (600)  a 
recumbent  statue  of  a  river  god,  sup- 
poaed  to  repTesent  the  l^igr\& ;  the  re- 
MU>rationB  of  the  bead,  right  arm,  and 


left  hand  are  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo :  and  on  the  landing-place,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Museo  Gregoriano, 
bas-reliefe  (604)  of  Cybele  enthroned, 
and  of  (605)  a  Dacian  prisoner;  and 

2  columns  of  the  rare  black  Egyptian 
porphyry. 

\  The  Hall  of  the  Biga,  a  circular 
room,  so  called  from  the  ancient  chariot 
on  2  wheels  in  white  marble  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  it.  It  has  two 
horses  yoked  to  it,  and  seldom  fails  to 
receive  the  admiration  of  travellers  ; 
but  unfortunately,  it  derives  nearly  ail 
its  beauty  from  the  art  of  the  restorer. 
The  seat  of  the  car,  and  the  body  of 
one  of  the  horses,  are  the  only  parts 
which  are  ancient,  and  even  these  were 
found  in  differfflit  places  ;  the  wheels, 
the  second  horse,  and  all  the  remain- 
ing portions,  are  modem  additions.  In 
the  niches  and  round  the  room  are  sta- 
tues of — 608.  The  bearded  Bacchus, 
or  Sardanapalus,  with  the  name  in 
Greek  characters  engraved  on  the 
toga.  611.  Alcibiades,  with  his  foot 
resting  on  a  helmet.  612.  Colossal 
statue  of  a  veiled  personage  in  the 
act  of  sacrificing.  614.  Apollo,  with  his 
lyre.  609,  613,  617.  Sarcophagi,  with 
reliefs  of  horse  and  chariot  races  in  the 
circus,  the  riders  and  drivers  being 
genii.  615.  A  Discobolus,  in  the  act 
of  hurling  the  discus ;  supposed  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  bronze  original  by  Nauky- 
des,  found  by  our  countryman  Gavin 
Hamilton  near  the  tomb  of  Gallienus 
on  the  Yia  Appia :  the  head  unfor- 
tunately was  wanting,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  another,  however  antique. 
616.  Statue  of  a  warrior,  called  Phocion, 

618.  A  repetition  of  the  Discobolus 
OF  Mybon,  whose  name  is  engraved  on 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  close  to  which  he 
stands;  found  at  the  Yilla  Adnana. 
The  arm,  right  leg,  and  head  are 
restored ;  it  is  consequently  less  perfect 
than    that  in   the   Palazzo    Massimi. 

619.  An  auriga,  or  charioteer  of  the 
Circus.  620.  A  philosopher  holding  a 
scroll — the  head  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Sextus  of  Cheronea,  the  uncle  of  Plu- 
tarch.. In  front  \AQbi&axcQi^^vAi^3Amth.  the 
race  of  Peio^pa  undi  C^OTQa.\)A  Vn  'e^>s&. 
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Gallery  of  the  Candelahras^  a  fine 
hall  nearly  300  ft.  lone,  erected  by 
Simonetti,  in  the  reign  of  Pius  YI.,  on 
what  was  once  an  open  gallery.  It 
deriyes  its  name  from  sereral  ancient 
candelabras  placed  in  it ;  it  is  divided 
into  6  compartments  separated  from 
each  other  by  columns  of  alabaster 
from  la  TolfSi^  near  Civita  Yecchia,  and 
other  precious  marbles.  Besides  several 
interesting  specimens  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, it  contains  a  series  of  modem 
lunis,  sculptured  in  different  species  of 
porphyry  and  granite^  to  illustrate  the 
materials  derived  from  the  harder  rocks 
used  by  the  ancients.  The  following 
are  the  most  remarkaUe  objects  in  this 
gallery: — Sail  I.  —  Nos.  2  and  66^ 
trunks  of  trees  with  birds*-nests  ;  seve- 
ral torsos,  amongst  others — 7.  a  very 
fine  one  of  a  Bacchus,  in  Parian  marble. 
52.  A  recumbent  figure  of  a  Faun,  in 
fine  green  basalt.  Mall  II. — ^74.  A 
satyr,  with  a  Faun  extracting  a  thorn 
from  his  foot.  81.  An  Ephesian  Diana, 
from  the  Yilia  Adriana.  82.  Sepulchral 
urn;  the  bas^ridiefs  representing  the 
death  of  Agamemtion  ana  Cassandra,  by 
Egisthus  and  Glytenmestra.  84  Hand- 
some oineraxy  urn  of  Titua  G«minius 
Stella,  a  centurion.  90.  A  tassa  sup- 
ported by  3  kneding  figures,  bearing 
wine-skins  on  their  shoulders.  112. 
Sarcophagus  with  bas-rehefs  of  the 
story  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodimia. 
Sail  m.  —All  the  objects  in  this  divi- 
sion were  discovered  in  1827,  at  Tor 
Marancio,  on  the  Yia  Ardentina,  3  m. 
from  the  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  dur- 
ing excavations  made  by  the  Duchess 
of  Ghablais  on  the  site  of  an  extensive 
^oman  villa  of  the  time  of  Commodus, 
which  belonged  to  a  certain  Numasia 
Procula.  They  were  presented  by  the 
discoverer  to  the  Yatican,  with  the  fres- 
coes of  Myrrha,  Pasiphae,  &c.,  now  in 
the  hall  of  ancient  paintings  in  the 
Library.  131.  A  mosaic  forming  a  part 
of  the  floor  of  one  of  the  apartments, 
probably  the  dining-room,  representing 
groups  of  fish,  prawns,  sepise,  dates, 
grapes,  asparagus,  &c.  140.  Bust  of 
Socrates.  141.  Statue  of  a  Bacchus 
with  apantb&r.    153.  Another  Bacchus 


holding  a  vase,  in  Parian  marble.  8 
small  ancient  frescoes  let  into  the  walL 
143.  Head  of  an  idiot.  Sail  I Y.  —173. 
Sarcophagus,  with  reliefs  of  Bacchus 
and  Ajriadne.  An  old  fisherman,  called 
Seneca,  by  Winklemann.  198.  A  fine 
vase,  standing  on  a  puteal,  on  which  is 
a  bas-relief  representing  Charon  landing 
souls  from  his  bark.  179.  A  large 
marble  vase,  also  upon  an  altar,  sculp* 
tured  with  vines  and  Baoehanalian 
subjects.  204.  A  fine  Sarcophagus, 
with  reliefs  of  Diana  and  Apollo  de- 
stroying the  children  of  Niobe.  208. 
Statue  called  the  young  Marcellus,found 
at  Otricoli.  208.  An  Amorino.  Sail 
Y. —  222.  Statue  of  a  female  running, 
the  drapery  in  the  Etruscan  style. 
231.  Comic  fienire  wearing  a  mask. 
Several  cippi  lith  inscriptions.  HaU 
YI. — 250.  Yase  in  white  marble  with 
Neptune  and  sea-horses.  255.  Large 
oval  urn,  with  vine-leaves  and  grapes 
in  relief^  and  handsome  handles.  259. 
A  Faun.  A  milestone  of  the  time  of 
Maxentius,  marked  Y.,  and  supporting 
a  handsome  marble  urn  (266)  with 
Cupids  engaged  in  the  vintage  in  reUef^ 
264.  Statue  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Niobe. 
269.  Sarcophagus  representing  the  rape 
of  the  daughters  of  Leucippus  by  Castor 
and  Pollux. 

The  Etbusoan  Mtjsetth,  or  Mu' 
eeo  Gregoriano  (to  be  seen  every 
day  except  Mondays,  from  10  till  2, 
on  appUcation  to  the  Custode,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Museo  Chiaramonti ;  it 
is  only  open  to  the  pubUc  on  Thursday 
in  the  Holy  week,  in  consequence  of 
many  of  the  objects  not  being  yet  en- 
closed in  presses,  and  serious  injury 
having  occurred  to  some  of  them  nrom 
an  over-crowded  attendance),  one  of  the 
most  interesting  departments  of  the  mu- 
seum, created  entirely  by  the  late  Pope, 
whose  memory  will  ever  be  honoured 
by  tlie  student  of  Etruscan  antiquities, 
for  the  zeal  and  liberality  with  which 
he  added  these  valuable  objects  of  art 
to  the  treasures  accumulated  in  the 
Yatican  by  his  predecessors.  Many  of 
them  wo>]id.  YiaT?©  \«eiv  ^Mr^e«»fc^"'$«t- 
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had  not  secured  them  for  the  museum. 
They  have  been  arranged  in  a  series 
of  13  rooms.  The  first  contain  a  col- 
lection of  terra-cotta  monuments,  sar- 
cophagi with  recimibent  figures,  and 
other  remains,  which  it  would  require 
a  volume  to  describe  in  detail.  Our 
limits,  therefore,  will  only  allow  us  to 
point  out  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  each  chamber,  referring  the  visitor 
to  Dennis's  *  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria,*  where  most  of  the  objects  in  the 
collection  are  very  accurately  noticed. 
First  Chamber^  or  Vestibule  (4). — In 
the  walls  of  this  apartment  are  placed 
numerous  portrait  heads,  found  in 
different  Etruscan  sites.  The  3  recum- 
bent and  full-length  figures  in  terra- 
cotta formed  the  Uds  of  sarcophagi 
found  near  Toscanella.  The  2  horses' 
heads  in  nenfro  (volcanic  tufa)  were 
found  over  the  entrance  to  a  tomb 
at  Yulci.  Second  Chamber.  —  This 
narrow  corridor  contains  two  large 
tombs,  one  in  travertine,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  recumbent  bearded  figure 
and  its  bas-reliefs  in  low  archaic  charac- 
ter, representing  a  man  in  a  chariot, 
a  procession  of  musicians,  &c.,  the 
figures  of  which  have  been  painted 
red,  the  colour  still  perfect:  the  other 
large  urn,  without  a  Ud,  has  also  in- 
teresting reliefs :  an  extensive  series  of 
cinerary  urns  in  terracotta,  and  alabaster 
urns  chiefly  from  Volterra  and  Chiusi, 
with  recumbent  figures  on  their  lids,  and 
decorated  in  front  with  the  popular  my- 
thological sculptures  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  characteristic  of  these 
nms  in  our  descriptions  of  Chiusi  and 
Volterra.  Third  Chamber.  The  most 
remarkable  objects  in  this  room  are 
the  interesting  series  of  small  hut  urns, 
upon  the  shelves  in  the  comers,  still 
containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and 
formerly  supposed  to  be  inscribed  with 
Oscan  characters.  They  were  incor- 
rectly described  as  having  been  found 
some  years  back  under  a  bed  of  volcanic 
tufa  between  Marino  and  Albano,  and 
are  considered  to  represent  the  huts 
inhahited  by  the  Latin  tribe  to  which 
*  W  belonged.  Independently  of  their 
2    antiquity,    they   are    extremely 


curious  as  illustrations  of  a  style  differ- 
ing from  all  other  sepulchral  monu- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us. 
A  large  sarcophagus  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  found  at  Tarquinii  in 
1834  ;  on  the  lid  is  a  male  beardless 
figure  holding  a  scroll,  the  4  ^ides  are 
ornamented  with  reliefs  representing 
the  story  of  Clytemnestra  and  ^gis- 
thus,  of  Orestes  persecuted  by  the 
Furies,  of  the  Theban  brothers,  and 
of  Clytemnestra  immolated  to  the 
Manes  of  Agamemnon  ;  head  of  a 
Medusa  in  nefro ;  and  a  slab  of  traver- 
tine from  Todi,  with  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin  and  Umbrian.  Fourth 
Chamber.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  is 
a  statue  of  Mercury  in  terra-cotta,  found 
at  TivoU,  elegantly  proportioned ;  it  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  workmanship. 
Among  the  other  objects  are  a  terra- 
cotta urn  found  at  Toscanella  in  1834, 
on  the  cover  of  which  is  the  recumbent 
figure  of  a  youth,  probably  Adonis, 
with  a  wound  in  his  thigh  and  a  dog  at 
his  feet ;  fragments  of  3  female  statues 
found  in  excavating  the  tunnel  of  Monte 
Catillo  near  Tivoli;  several  small  urns ; 
an  extensive  series  of  terra-cotta  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules, amongst  which  one  of  Hercules 
destroying  the  Hydra,  of  the  Roman 
period,  shows  that  the  artist  had  before 
him  the  ordinary  Polypus  or  Octopus, 
in  designing  the  anomalous  classical 
monster;  votive  offerings,  small  portrait 
busts  andprofiles,  with  ornamented  tiles, 
sepulchral  friezes,  mural  decorations, 
and  Etruscan  and  Greek  glass  vessels 
and  ornaments,  &c.  Fyih  Chamber  (5). 
This  and  the  three  next  chambers  con- 
tain the  Vases  and  Tazze.  The  collection 
comprises  examples  of  all  the  known 
varieties  of  Etruscan  workmanship, 
the  elegant  forms  of  Magna  Gh*8ecia 
and  the  Campania  contrasting  with 
the  peculiar  outlines  of  those  which  be- 
long more  particularly  to  Etruria.  Here 
are  collected  the  liirht  yellow  vases,  with 
particoloured  g^n^  sphmxes,  and 
mythological  animals,  in  which  we  trace 
Etruscan  art  to  its  Egyptian  origin ; 
mostly  from.  t\iB  toTCiba  at  Cervetri. 
\  In  onotlier  "paiV.  "s^e  bw  ^'s  ^amc^  ^%.^ 
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vases  with  black  figures,  marking  the 
period  when  Etruscan  workmanship 
was  independent  of  Egyptian  influ- 
ence :  in  another  we  find  examples  in 
which  the  manufacture  attained  its 
highest  perfection,  as  shown  in  the 
black  vases  with  red  figures,  where  the 
skill  of  the  designer  has  realised  the 
most  beautiful  forms.  The  black  vases 
of  Sarteano  and  Yolterra,  and  the 
red  ones  of  Arezzo,  all  with  reUefs 
may  also  be  recognised.  Amongst  the 
great  number  of  vases  may  be  particu- 
larised one  on  a  pedestal,  found  at 
Vulci,  with  parti-coloured  figures  on 
a  pale  ground,  representing  Mercury 
presenting  the  infS&nt  Bacchus  to 
Silenus ;  and  the  celebrated  Fonia- 
towski  vase,  representing  Triptolemus 
sent  by  Ceres  to  instruct  in  agriculture. 
In  a  comer  near  the  window  of  the 
first  room  of  the  vases  is  a  humorous 
representation  of  Jupiter  serenading 
Alcmena  seated  at  a  window,  and  Mer- 
cury carrying  a  ladder  on  the  opposite 
side  to  assist  his  father — as  Mr.  Den- 
nis says,  the  scene  is  worthy  of 
'Punch.'  In  the  recesses  of  the  windows 
which  look  out  on  the  Giardino  della 
Pigna  are  some  small  Etruscan  objects, 
and  a  few  good  specimens  of  coloured 
glass,  similar  to  that  of  Magna 
6h*ecia.  Sixth  Chamber  (6).  Large 
square  hall,  containing  fine  vases,  of 
which  the  5  most  important  are  placed 
on  pedestals  in  the  centre.  Three  of 
these  were  found  at  Yulci,  and  2  at 
Cervetri.  Of  the  Yulci  vases,  one  repre- 
sents Apollo  attended  by  6  Muses ; 
another,  of  great  interest  and  beauty, 
represents,  on  one  side,  Achilles  and 
Ajax  playing  at  the  modem  game  of 
morra,  the  diniscaUa  diffitorium  of 
classical  gamesters,  the  names  of  these 
personages  being  inscribed  in  Greek 
letters,  as  well  as  the  numb^s  that 
are  issuing  from  their  mouths,  and  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Exekias,  by  whom 
it  was  made ;  and,  on  the  other  side. 
Cantor  with  his  horse  Kyllaros,  and 
dog;  the  3rd  represents  the  death  of 
Hector,  and  is  ^so  remarkable  for  its 
beauty.    Of  the  2  Cervetri  vases,  one 


of  globular  form  represents,  in  4  rows, 
chuneeras,  wild  boars,  lions,  &c.,  and  the 
combat  of  Greeks  and  Trojans  over 
the  dead  body  of  Patroclus  j  the  other, 
on  one  side,  Peleus  and  Thetis  re- 
ceiving the  dead  body  of  Achilles; 
on  the  opposite,  Bacchus  driving  a 
quadriga.  Seventh  Chamber  (7).  A 
large  semicircular  gallery  correspond- 
ing to  the  hemicycle  of  the  Giardino 
Belvidere  outside.  Along  the  walls 
are  arranged  some  of  the  very  fine 
painted  vases  of  the  collection  ;  in  3  of 
the  niches  are  the  larger  Amphorge,  one 
from  Kuvo ;  the  finest  perhaps  is  thiLt  in 
the  central  niche,  representing  a  meeting 
between  Minerva  and  Hercules  ;  ano- 
ther, the  last  interview  between  Hector 
and  Hecuba;  two  prize  vases,  one  of 
which,  allusive  to  a  cock-fight,  shows 
Minerva  surrounded  by  the  combatants ; 
another  the  contest  between  Cycnus  and 
Hercules,  where  Minerva  and  Mars  ap- 
pear acting  as  seconds.  Eighth  Cham* 
her:  Sail  of  the  Tazze  (8).  A  long 
gallery  containing  a  large  number  of 
vases  and  tazze  arranged  on  shelves. 
A  few  of  them  were  found  in  Magna 
Grsecia  and  among  the  Sabine  hills, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  from 
Yulci  and  Cervetri.  The  collecticxi 
of  tazze  in  this  and  the  2  preceding 
rooms  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
in  the  museum  ;  it  contains  numerous 
specimens  of  the  highest  rarity  and 
beauty,  many  of  which  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  in  size,  in  delicacy  of  form, 
or  in  the  interest  of  the  subjects  painted 
upon  them.  Two  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful had  been  mended  when  discovered, 
a  proof  of  the  value  set  upon  them  by  the 
Etruscans  themselves.  The  subjects 
present  us  with  a  complete  epitome 
of  ancient  mythology ;  we  recognise 
most  of  the  deities  with  their  sym- 
bols, many  well-known  episodes  in  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  siege  of  Thebes, 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  the  history 
of  Theseus,  gymnastic  exercises  and 
games,  races,  combats,  nuptial  proces- 
sions, and  religious  rites.  The  col- 
lection of  patera  wad  ^oWat^^  fevMad. 
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the  most  remarkable  have  been  illus- 
trated in  the  work  entitled  the  *  Museo 
Gregorian©.'    Some  of  these  paterse  are 
most  interesting  for  the  subjects  repre- 
sented on  them,  and  as  works  of  art : 
one,  the  Dragon,  represented  here  with 
the  head  of  a  serpent,  vomiting  Jason ; 
the  rape  of  Proserpine  j  another,  the, 
infant  Mercury,  stealing  the  cattle  of 
Apollo,  and  afterwards  betaking  him- 
self to  his  cradle,  near  which  Maia  is 
standing ;  a  third,  Ajax  bearing  away 
the  body  of  Achilles ;  and  a  fourth, 
Hercules  on  the  waves,  in  the  bowl  given 
to  him  by  Apollo,  may  be  particular- 
ized.   The  press  in  this  hall  contains 
some  good  examples  of  black  ware,  and 
a  remarkable  painted  vase  found   at 
Vulci,  representing  Menelaus  hasten- 
ing to  avenge  himself,  on  entering  Troy, 
upon  Helen,  when  he  is  arrested  by 
Venus,     whilst     Cupid     appears    be- 
tween them  as  a  winged  figure  bear- 
ing a  wreath,   on  which   the  warrior 
lets  fall  his  sword  before  the  goddess 
of  Love,   and  Helen  flies  towards   a 
statue    of    Minerva    for    protection. 
The  name  of  each  personage  is   in- 
scribed in  Greek  characters.    The  bust 
of  Gregory  XYI.  in  this  hall  is  by 
Cav.   Fabris,    the    late    Director    of 
the   museum.      Ninth   Chamber    (9), 
containing  the  Bronzes  and  Jewellery. 
The  collection  of  bronzes  in  this  cham- 
ber is  most  interesting,  indeed  almost 
unique.     On  entering  the    room    the 
attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the 
bronze  bier,  or  funeral  couch,  with  6 
legs,   foui^d  at  Cervetri,  the    ancient 
Offire,  in  the  sepulchre  which  was  ex- 
cavated in  1826  by  Monsignore  K^go* 
lini  and  General  Galassi,  from  whom 
it  derived  the  name  of  the  Begolini- 
Gkdassi  tomb,  as  will  be  described  in 
our  account  of  Cervetri,    Near  it  are 
several    tripods,    each    supporting    a 
caldron  decorated  with  dragons'  and 
lions'  heads,  and  a  bronze  tray,  sup- 
posed   to    have    served  as  an  iAo^nse- 
burner.     Axaxmg  the  other   treasures 
of  this  chamber  may  be    mentioned 
the  statue  of  a  boy  wearing  the  bulla, 
found  Jit  Ttupquha^  ha^r'mg  an  Etruscain 
lasdiptioa  en  tb^  i^f^  arm,— a  statue 


of  a  warrior  in  armour,  found  at  Todi 
in  1835;  the  helmet  is  a  restoration, 
the  coat  of  mail,  which  is  beautiftilly 
worked,  bears  an  Etruscan  or  Umbrian 
inscription  on  the  girdle,  supposed  to  be 
the  name  of  the  artist ; — a  very  beauti- 
ful cista  misiicay  found  at  Yulci,  with 
handles  formed  of  female  figures  riding 
upon  swans,   and  decorated  with   ex- 
quisite reliefs  representing  the  combat 
of  Ax^hilles  and   the  Amazons  ;    this 
cista  contained,   when  found,  various 
articles  of  a  lady's  toilette,  hair-pins, 
rouge,  2  bone  combs,  a  mirror,  now  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  glass  cases  in  the 
recess   of  the  window,  &c.  j — a   small 
statue  of  Minerva,  winged,  with  an  owl 
in  her  hand,  found  at  Orte  j — several 
braziers  from  Yulci,  with  tongs,  rakes, 
and  shovels ; — a  statue  of  an  Ajnispex, 
in  his  sacrificial  costume,  with  an  Etinis- 
can  inscription  on  his  left  thigh,  found 
near  the  Tiber  j — a  war  chariot  of  Ro- 
man times,  found  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  Yilla    of   the    QuintUii,    on    the 
Yia    Appia;    it   is    elaborately    orna- 
mented, and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pole  and  wheels,  which   are  modem 
restorations,    it    is    so    perfect,    that 
doubts  of  its  antiquity  were  long  enter- 
tained.   By  the  side  of  the  car  are  2 
fragments  of  colossal  statues  :  the  one, 
a   portion   of  an  arm,  found  in  the 
harbour  of  Civita  Yecchia,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  equal  any  ancient  work  in 
metal  which  has  come  down  to  us ;  it  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  colossal  statue  of 
Trajan,  represented  as  Neptime,  which 
existed  there ;  the  second,  a  portion  of 
the  tail  of  a  gigantic  dolphin  found  at 
the  same  time,  and  supposed  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  same  colossal 
marine  group.     Arranged  round  the 
walls  are   several   circular  shields  in 
bronze,  found  in  the  Begolini- Galassi 
tomb  with    the    objects    already   de- 
scribed;   some  of  them  are  3  ft.  in 
diameter; — another  shield  found  at  Bo- 
marzo,  of  the  same  size,  with  a  lance- 
thrust  though  it,  and  its  wooden  lining 
and  leather  braces  still  perfect;  a  bronze 
hand  studded  with  gold  nails ;  several 
helmets,  speais^  battle<axes,  cuirasses, 
greaves^  aad  oxW  ^^^ewa  ol  wmwxs  \  ^ 
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very  curious  bronze  vizor  j  a  long  curved 
Etruscan  trumpet  or  ^£^icM«,  such  as  we 
see  represented  in  the  painted  bas-reliefs 
of  the  tombs  at  Cervetri ;  some  fans : 
numerous  beautiful  candelabra,  of  great 
variety  of  form ;  and  an  almost  countless 
collection  of  specchjy  or  mirrors,  many  of 
which  are  highly  polished,  some  gilt  on 
the  concave  sides,  and  others  ornamented 
with  engraved  figures  or  inscriptions.  In 
cases  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room 
are  most  curious  collections  of  house- 
hold utensils — ^flesh-hooks,  cups,  cal- 
drons, strainers,  jugs,  locks,  weights, 
handles  of  furniture  richly  ornamented; 
a  series  of  idols  in  black  earthenware, 
found  at  CsBre;  small  figures  of  ani- 
mals; comic  masks;  strigils,  or  scrapers, 
used  in  the  baths;  hsor-pins;  coins; 
stamped  clay-pieces,  supposed  to  be 
Etruscan  money ;  a  pair  of  jointed  clogs, 
the  frame- work  of  bronze,  with  a  wooden 
lining,  found  at  Vulci ;  writing  imple- 
ments of  various  kinds ;  and  last,  though 
not  the  least  in  interest,  an  Alphabet, 
scratched  on  a  vase,  or  ink-bottle,  of  com- 
mon terra-cotta,  and  arranged  in  single 
letters  and  in  syllables,  so  that  it  might 
serve  both  as  an  alphabet  and  a  spelling- 
book.  This  remarkable  relic  was  found 
in  one  of  the  tombs  of  ancient  Ceere ;  it 
has  25  letters,  supposed  to  be  of  the  Pe- 
lasgic  character,  read,  unlike  the  Etrus- 
can, from  left  to  right.  Lepsius  regards 
it  as  the  most  ancient  known  example 
of  the  Ghreek  alphabet  and  its  arrange- 
ment, and  the  letters  as  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  the  Ghreek  characters. 
Among  its  other  peculiarities,  the 
letters  JEta  and  Omega  are  altogether 
wanting,  while  we  find  the  Vau  and 
Koppa.  The  Jewellery  is  contained  in 
a  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which 
revolves  on  a  pivot  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors.  The  compartments  into  which 
it  is  divided  contain  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  gold  ornaments,  most  varied 
and  beautifril.  The  extent  of  the  col- 
lection is  surprising  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  most  of  the  objects  in 
it  were  found  in  the  single  BegoUni* 
Oalassi  tomb  at  Cervetri  The  gold 
and  silver  filigree  of  G'enoa,  the 
obtajw  of  Yenioe  and  Trichinopoly^  do 


not  surpass  them  in  minuteness  of  exe- 
cution, and  rarely  approach  them  in 
taste.  The  patterns  of  the  female  or- 
naments are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
might  be  worn  as  novelties  in  any  court 
of  modem  Europe.  In  one  compart- 
ment are  wreaths  for  the  head,  chaplets 
for  the  priests  and  magistrates,  and 
bands  for  the  female  head-dress ;  some 
are  simple  fillets,  while  others  are  com- 
posed of  leaves  of  ivy,  myrtle,  and  olive, 
most  delicately  wrought.  In  other 
compartments  are  necklaces,  bittcelets, 
earrings,  and  armlets  of  solid  gold, 
in  every  variety  of  pattern  ;  many 
of  them  are  elastic,  and  several  are 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  either  single 
or  coiled.  The  buUse,  or  amulets,  worn 
on  the  breast,  are  of  large  size,  and 
elaborately  worked.  The  rings  are  of 
various  kmds ;  some  are  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  others  are  jointed,  others 
are  simply  composed  of  scarabeei  set  on 
a  swivel.  The  earrings  are  even  more 
varied  in  their  patterns;  some  con- 
sist of  a  single  stone  set  in  gold,  while 
others  are  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head^ 
a  bird,  or  other  animals.  The  fibube 
for  &,stening  the  toga,  the  chains  for 
the  neck,  the  gold  lace,  &c.,  are  so 
beautiful  and  minute  in  workmanship, 
that  modem  skill  can  produce  few  spe- 
cimens of  equal  delicacy.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  this  table  is 
the  embossed  breastplate  of  the  warrior 
buried  in  the  sepulchre.  It  is  of  gold, 
with  fibulsB  of  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion. Among  the  silver  articles  are  cups 
and  vases,  decorated  with  reliefs  of  an 
Egyptian  character,  some  of  which  are 
inscribed  with  the  name  "Larthia" 
in  Etruscan  letters.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing glass  case  is  a  collection  of  Bo- 
man  bronzes  and  glass,  discovered  at 
Pompeii  in  1849  during  an  excavation 
at  which  Pius  IX.  was  present ;  there 
ore  some  good  pieces  of  wiadow-glass, 
a  marble  bas-relief  of  Alexander  and 
Bucephalus,  and  an  iron  spade  similaar 
in  foSrm  to  those  used  at  this  day  in 
England.  Tenth  Chamber,  A  passage 
containing  a  8erieao£BA\!Q»s!L^«f(xsc-^^c<$KKk 
in  lead,  dug  m^  t^sm  >i>ci»  wa^^s^sari^* 
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bronze  statue  of  a  boy  found  near  Pe- 
rugia, having  an  Etruscan  inscription 
on  the  leg,  and  holding  a  bird  in  his 
hand ;  and  an  Etruscan  urn,  witli  an  in- 
scription, from  Vulci,  leads  us  to — Ele- 
venth Chamber,  or  of  the  Tombs  (10),  in 
which  are  preserved  copies  upon  canvas 
of  the  paintings  discovered  in  the  prin- 
cipal tombs  of  Tarquinii,  and  in  the 
Painted  Tomb  of  Yulci ;  they  do  not 
give  the  complete  series  of  any  single 
tomb,  but  are  a  selection  of  the  choicest 
subjects.  The  Etruscan  paintings  here 
copied  are  noticed  in  our  account  of 
Tarquinii,  at  the  close  of  this  volume. 
The  Vulci  paintings  are  fi'om  one  of 
the  few  painted  tombs  discovered  on 
that  site.  As  this  tomb  is  now  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  as  the  paintings 
at  Tarquinii  are  rapidly  perishing  from 
damp  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
these  copies  are  of  great  value  as  repre- 
sentations of  costume  and  domestic 
manners.  On  one  we  see  a  boar- 
hunt,  with  huntsmen  in  full  chace; 
in  another  a  horse-race,  with  the 
judges,  the  stand,  the  prize,  and  all 
the  anxiety  of  the  start ;  on  a  third  is 
represented  a  death-bed  scene  of  touch- 
ing interest ;  on  others  are  various 
dances,  games,  funeral  feasts,  and  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  This  room  also 
contains  several  red  and  brown  fluted 
jars  for  oil  and  wine  from  Veii  and 
Ceere ;  a  sarcophagus  in  the  form  of  an 
Ionic  temple,  with  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  name  of  Tanaquil  (Thanch- 
vilus)  ;  an  inscribed  cippus  in  the  form 
of  a  millstone ;  earthen  braziers ;  some 
specimens  of  Etruscan  sculpture  in 
marble  }  an  inscription  of  ▲.  d.  305 
•found  at  Yulci,  interesting  as  fixing 
the  name  of  the  site,  &c. — Returning 
through  the  Hall  of  the  Bronzes,  is  the 
Ikoelfth  Chamber,  off  which  is  a  fac- 
simile of  an  unpainted  tomb;  it  is 
entered  by  a  low  door,  and  guarded  on 
each  side  by  lions  couohant  from  Vulci. 
It  is  divided  in  the  interior  into 
2  vaulted  cells  with  3  oooohes  of 
rock,  Qsa  which  the  bodies  were 
placed,  while  on  the  walls  are  hung 
vaaeB,  tazz^,  and  other  objects  of 
^mestio  UML    JJn  «  glass  case  in  the 


centre  of  this  chamber  are  several 
handsome  vases  in  bronze,  some  of  a 
peculiar  yellow  metal,  one  a  kind  of 
patera,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription. 
Most  of  these  objects  were  found  last 
year  in  a  tomb  6i  the  family  of  the 
Herennii,  near  Bolsena.  The  singular 
bronze  vase  in  the  form  of  two  cones 
joined  by  their  sunmiits,  placed  over 
this  case,  was  found  in  the  Kegolini- 
Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri. 

The  Egyptian  Museum,  entered 
from  the  Museo  Chiaramonti  and  Hall 
of  the  Greek  Cross,  although  inferior 
to  many  similar  collections  K.  of  the 
Alps,  presents  much  interest.  It  was 
commenced  by  Pius  YII.,  by  a  collec- 
tion purchased  from  Andi^  G-addi, 
and  with  various  Egyptian  antiquities 
formerly  in  the  Capitoline  and  other 
museums  :  numerous  additions  have 
been  made  to  it  since  then.  It  consists 
of  10  rooms,  placed  underneath  the 
Etruscan  collection.  First  Room. — 
Sundry  Cuphic  and  Arabic  inscriptions 
on  the  walls ;  a  model  of  the  great  Pyra- 
mid, and  some  Steles.  Second  Moom, 
Several  papyri  in  frames.  Third  Room. 
— Surrounded  with  glass  cases  contain- 
ing small  figures  in  stone  and  earthen- 
ware of  Egyptian  divinities.  Fourth 
Room. — The  smaller  Egyptian  bronzes, 
&c.  Fifth  Room. — Egyptian  divinities, 
scarabsBi,  &c.  Sixth  Room,  or  semicir- 
cular hall,  corresponding  to  the  hemi- 
cycleof  the  GKardino  della  Pigna  outside, 
surrounded  by  mujnmies  and  mummy- 
cases,  and  statues  of  the  larger  Egyp- 
tian divinities  in  granite  and  basalt. 
Seventh  Room. — Smaller  Egyptian  di- 
vinities in  stone,  and  a  collection  of 
Canopi  and  vases  in  oriental  alabaster. 
Eighth  Room, — A  large  hall,  contain- 
ing for  the  most  part  Eoman  imita- 
tions of  Egyptian  statues,  for  the 
most  part  from  the  Villa  Adriana. 
They  are  not  genuine  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, merely  copies  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  Their  interest,  therefore, 
consists  in  being  illustrations  of  the 
art  and  taste  of  the  period:  as  a 
w6rk  of  art,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able ia  \tb)d  coV>&a«\.  «Xa^>\)a  ^  NwVxv\q>\>&^ 
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ill  whit«DiBrb1e,anda  reoumbeat  figure 
of  the  Nile,  yinth  Boom — contains 
colossal  at«tues  of  Egrptian  divinities, 
chiefly  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Bu- 
bastes  or  Paaht.  The  two  antique 
lioDB  in  granite  formerly  stood  at  the 
Fontana  di  Termini,  near  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian.  From  the  Cartouches 
which  are  engTaved  on  them,  they  ap- 
pear to  date  from  Nectanebo  I.,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  centy.  b.o.  The 
large  female  statue  between  these  lions 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  daughter 
of  Bhamses  II,  or  Sesostris.  In 
another  part  of  the  room  are  ststuea 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos  and  his  wifs 
Arsinoe,  with  hioroglyphical  inscrip- 
tions ;  thCT  formerlj  stood  in  the 
FuUee  of  the  Senators  at  the  Capitol, 
and  were  discovered  among  the  ruins 
of  the  gardens  of  9a]lust.  Tenth  Boom, 
opening  near  the  Hall  of  the  Oreeh 
Cross. — 2  Sne  raununy-caaes  in  green 
basalt,  and  i  richly  painted  ones  in 

Returning  to  the  Oalleiy  of  the 
Candelabras,  deacribed  at  p.  215,  we 
enter  that  of 


the  Gallerj  of  Maps.  They  are  oaUed 
jiraxzif  iroia  having  been  manuiactured 
at  Arras  in  Flanders.    In  1516  and  the 


Leo  X.  required  to  cover  the  vralls 
of  the  Siitine  chapel.  These  car- 
ta were  executed  hy  Raphael  himself 


A  second  series  of  13  tapeBtrtee"  was 
executed  at  a  later  period,  by  Oinlio 
Romano  and  others  of  Kaphael  e  pupils, 
but  only  partially  from  the  great  mag* 
ter's  designs ;  they  represent  various 
events  in  the  hfe  of  Christ,  and  soma 
among  the  number  are  so  much  inferior 
to  the  first  series  in  design,  that  there 
is  little  doubt  of  their  being  by  his 
scholars.  During  thesact  of  Rome  by 
Nonstable  de  Bourbon,in  1527,  these 
tapestries  were  seriously  injured  and 
stolen  from  the  Vatican  :  they  were  re- 
stored in  1553  by  the  Constable  Anne 
de  Montmorency ,  but  some  valuable  por* 
tiouB  of  them  were  lost  for  ever.  Thgt 
were  again  carried  off  by  the  French 
in  1798,  and  were  sold  to  a  Jew  at 
Genoa,  who  burnt  one  of  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  gold  and  silver  threads 
used  in  the  bright  lights,  Thespecula> 
tion  fortunately  did  not  pay,  and  the 
Hebrew  oSered  to  sell  the  remainder ; 
when  they  were  purchased  by  Pius  Til. 
in  1808.  During  the  siege  of  1849  they 
were  again  exposed  to  injui;  from  the 
fire  of  ^B  French  utillery.  Two  balls 
penetrated  the  gallery,  but  fortunately 
one  fell  on  the  floor,  and  the  other  at 
the  foot  pf  the  "  Miraculoua  Draught 
of  Fishes."  Firtt  Seritt.—Tbe  10  sub- 
jects of  tJiis  series  have  suffered  much 


^sisted  by  his  papU  Francesco  Penni 

le  Snglish  traveller  will  scarcely 

aire  to  be  informed  that  7  of 


•  The  tapettiles  of  tl 


s  of  81.   TeKr'a  wits 
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the 


...J   preserved    at    Samptoi   , 

Court  P^ace,  having  been  purchased 
in  Flanders  by  Charlea  I.  The  tapes- 
tries from  these  cartoons  were  worlced 
under  the  direction  of  Bemhard  van 
Orley,  the  pupil  of  Raphael,  then  resi-  | 
dent  in  the  Low  Countries.  Ten  of  , 
the  snbjecta  represent  the  history  of . 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  the  11th,  of 
which  sU  trsOT  is  lost,  was  the  Coro- 
lution  of  the   Yirpn,  for  the  Hkttx. 
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from,  time,  and  are  mucli  &ded,  but  the 
beauty  of  their  composition  is  imperish- 
able, and,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
the  material,  they  are  worked  with  sur- 
prising fidelity  to  the  original  designs. 
In  the  First  Hall  of  the  Arazzi,  310  feet 
long,  preceding  the  Gallery  of  Maps, 
erected  by  Pius  VIII.,  are  the  following: 
— 1.  The  Death  of  Ananias;  on  the 
margin  below,  the  return  of  Cardinal 
de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  to  Flo- 
rence in  1512.  2.  Our  Lord  delivering 
the  keys  to  St.  Peter ;  and  below,  the 
flight  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici  from 
Florence  in  1494,  disguised  as  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar.  3.  Paid  and  Barnabas 
at  Lystra ;  and  below,  the  Farewell  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  4.  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens.  5.  Our  Saviour  appearing 
in  the  G-arden  to  Mary  Magdalene.  6. 
The  Supper  at  Emmaus.  7.  The  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple.  8.  The  Nativity. 
9.  The  Ascension.  10.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  11.  The  Kesurrection.  12. 
The  Light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descend- 
ing on  the  Apostles.  13.  The  Stoning 
of  St.  Stephen ;  and  below,  the  return  of 
Card,  de'  Medici  to  Florence  as  Papal 
Legate.  14.  An  Allegorical  composi- 
tion representing  Keligion  between  Jus- 
tice and  Motherly  Love,  by  Van  Orley 
and  other  pupils  of  KaphaeL 

A  second  Hall,  or  that  beyond  the 
Gallery  of  Maps,  is  for  the  present 
and  on  public  days  closed  to  the 
public,  but  may  be  seen  on  applica- 
tion to  the  custode — 1.  Paul  in  prison 
at  Philippi  during  an  earthquake,  which 
is  here  represented  by  a  giant  in  a  cavern 
beneath.  2.  Paul  heaUng  the  lame  man 
in  the  Temple ;  below,  Cardinal  de* 
^edici  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Bavenna.  3.  The  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, in  3  portions,  part  of  the  car- 
toons for  which  are  now  at  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  in  London.  4.  The  Mira- 
culous Draught  of  Fishes  ;  and  below, 
the  entrance  of  Card,  de'  Medicis  into 
the  Conclave,  where  he  was  elected  Pope 
Leo  X.  5.  yhe  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 
6.  ElymaB  struck  blind. 

The  ffallefyofMaps.—T)D^a  fine  hall, 
SOOfeet  in  length,  is  celebrated  for  its 


series  of  geographical  maps  of  Italy  and 
its  islands,  painted  in  the  reign  of  Gre- 
gory XHI.,  1572-1585,by  Padre  Ignaido 
Danti,  afterwards  Bisliop  of  Alatri. 
They  are  interesting  chiefly  as  show- 
ing the  geographical  knowledge  pos- 
sessed at  the  period  of  the  diJSerent 
provinces  of  the  peninsula. 

Beyond  the  Gtillery  of  Maps  and  the 
Second  HaU  of  the  Aj*azzi  is  a  series  of 
Rooms,  formerly  the  Pinacotheca,  but 
now  converted  into  elegant  reception 
rooms  where  the  Pope  gives  au<£enoe 
to  ladies,  who  are  presented  to  his 
Holiness  on  Simdays.  Two  of  these 
apartments  contain  modem  paintings  of 
Uttle  merit,  and  a  series  of  Overbeck's 
drawings  from  the  life  of  Christ ;  in  a 
third  are  a  number  of  modem  daubs 
relative  to  saints  canonized  by  Pius  IX, 
And  in  the  Great  Hall  forming  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Stanze  of  Raphael,  the 
walls  have  been  covered  with  frescoes 
by  Fodestiy  relative  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  the  great  event  in  the 
ecclesiastical  life  of  Pius  IX.  On  one 
side  is  the  ceremony  in  St.  Peter's  on 
the  occasion,  on  the  other  the  history 
of  this  singular  dogma.  The  portraits 
of  the  persons  who  took  part  on  the 
occasion  are  the  principal  merit  of  these 
paintings,  such  as  Card.  AntoneUi,  the 
celebrated  Father  Passaglia,  &c. ;  as 
works  of  art  they  do  not  deserve  much 
notice,  and  present  a  melancholy  con- 
trast with  the  works  of  the  great  chief 
of  the  Roman  school  in  the  4  Halls 
that  follow. 


Staitze  op  Raphaei<. 

The  Stanze  are  4  chambers  adjoining 
the  Loggie.  Before  Raphael's  visit  to 
Rome  Julius  II.  had  employed  Luca 
Signorelli,  Pietro  della  Francesca,  Pietro 
Perugino,  Bramantino,  H  Sodoma, 
Bernardo  della  G«tta,  and  other 
celebrated  artists  of  the  period,  to 
decorate  theae  hfliHa.  They  were  still 
'  proceeding  m1^  \Jaft\r  ^«aY  ^"Ww  '^'a.- 
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phael  was  smnmoned  by  the  pope 
in  order  to  assist  them.  He  was 
then  in  his  25th  year,  which  fixes  the 
date  in  1508.  The  first  subject  which 
he  painted  here  was  the  DispiUa^  or 
the  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,  in  the 
Camera  della  Segnatura.  The  pope  was 
so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  ordered 
the  works  of  the  earlier  masters  to  be 
destroyed,  in  order  that  the  whole 
might  be  painted  by  him.  A  ceiling  by 
Perugino,  to  which  we  shall  advert  here- 
after, was  preserved  at  Raphael's  inter- 
cession as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  mas- 
ter, but  all  the  other  works  were  efiaced, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
paintings  on  some  of  the  ceilings  by  II 
Sodoma.  Kaphael  immediately  entered 
upon  his  task,  and  the  execution  of  the 
work  occupied  the  great  painter  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  too 
short  to  allow  him  to  complete  the 
whole.  Those  subjects  which  were  un- 
finished at  his  death  were  executed  by 
his  pupils.  The  prevailing  idea,  which 
may  be  traced  throughout  these  paint- 
ings, is  an  illustration  of  the  mtablish- 
ment  and  triumphs  of  the  Church  firom 
the  time  of  Constantine.  The  subjects  of 
the  loggia  were  intended  to  be  the  types 
of  the  history  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Church;  and 
hence  the  connected  series  has  an  epic 
character  which  adds  considerably  to  its 
interest,  and  in  a  great  measure  explains 
the  subjects.  Those  which  seem  to 
have  less  connexion  with  this  scheme, 
as  Philosophy,  Theology,  &c.,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  executed  before 
Baphael  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  the  whole  work  subservient  to  a 
comprehensive  cycle  of  Church  history. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  2  figures  of 
Meekness  and  Justice  in  the  Sala  di 
Constantino,  all  the  paintings  are  in 
fresco.  A  few  years  after  they  were 
completed  they  were  seriously  injured 
during  the  sack  of  Bome  by  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  whose  troops 
are  said  to  have  lighted  their  fires  in 
the  centre  of  the  rooms.  In  the  last 
century  they  were  carefully  cleaned  by 
Oario  Maratta;  bnt  the  smaller  compo- 
eitions  underneath  the  principal  sub- 


jects  were  so  much  obliterated  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  repaint  many  of 
them. 

The  Stanze  are  now  entered  (1863), 
on  public  days,  from  the  Loggia  of 
Raphael,  and  on  others  from  the  same 
stairs  that  lead  from  the  Courts  of 
San  Damasso  to  the  Pinacoteca  by  the 
Loggia  of  Gregory  XIII.,  where  a  per- 
son is  in  attendance  from  9  to  3;  a 
small  fee  will  be  expected  by  the 
porter.  The  order  in  which  they  thus 
stand  is — the  Sala  di  Constantino, 
the  S.  di  EUodoro,  the  S.  or  Camera 
della  Segnatura,  and  the  S.  del  Incendio 
del  Borgo ;  but  it  will  be  better  for 
the  visitor  to  follow  the  reverse  arrange- 
ment, as  more  chronological,  although 
not  strictly  so. 

The  Camera  della  Segnatura,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  was  the  first 
painted;  the  Stanza  of  Heliodorus  and 
the  S.  del  Incendio  the  next ;  and 
the  Sala  di  Constantino  the  last,  after 
the  death  of  Raphael,  and  by  his 
scholars. 

•  I.  The  Stanza  of  the  Incendio  del 
Borgo, — ^The  subjects  of  the  paintings 
in  this  room  are  the  glorification  of  the 
Church,  illustrated  by  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Leo  III.  and  Leo  IV.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  pontificates  is  supposed 
to  be  complimentary  to  the  name  of  the 
then  reigning  pontiff,  Leo  X.  The  roof  is 
remarkable  mr  the  frescoes  of  Perugino, 
which  Raphael's  affection  for  his  master 
would  not  allow  him  to  efface  when 
the  other  frescoes  of  the  early  painters 
wore  destroyed  to  make  room  for  his 
works.  It  contains  4  circular  paintings, 
representing  the  Almighty  surrounded 
by  angels,  the  Saviour  in  glory,  the 
Saviour  with  the  Apostles,  and  his 
glorification  between  Saints  and  Angels. 
The  waUs  are  partly  painted  by  Ra- 
phael, and  were  completed  in  1517. 
1.  Incendio  del  5o;yo,  representing  the 
destruction  of  the  suburb  called  the 
Borgo,  or  the  Cittk  Leonina,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  IV.,  a.d.  847.  This 
district  was  inhabited  by  the  ^'^ai^- 
1  Saxon.  pVl^nm%,tcavfiL  VwOTa.^^«ft«e8cEi^y 
^  to  Aaaat«X\\3ka,*\\.  ^t««^  "Coa  t^srbkv  ^ 
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"  Saxoniim  ricus."  The  same  authority 
tells  us  that,  in  the  language  of  these 
pilgrims,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name 
of  Angliy  the  district  was  called  BurguSy 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  neg- 
lect, it  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
Church  tradition  relates  that  the  fire 
was  approaching  the  Vatican,  when 
the  pope  miraculously  arrested  its  pro- 
gress with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In 
the  background  is  represented  a  por- 
tion of  the  front  of  the  old  basilica 
of  St.  Peter's  :  in  the  balcony  for 
the  papal  benediction  is  Pope  Leo 
IV.,  surrounded  by  church  dignitaries ; 
on  the  steps  below,  the  people  who 
have  fled  to  the  sanctuary  for  shelter 
are  raising  their  outstretched  arms, 
in  the  act  of  imploring  his  inter- 
cession. On  each  side  are  the  burning 
houses.  On  the  rt.  a  group  of  men 
are  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  while  two  fine  female  figures 
are  b^udng  water  to  their  assistance. 
On  the  1.  are  several  groups  escaping 
with  their  kindred.  A.  group  of  dis- 
tracted mothers  and  their  children, 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition,  are 
earnestly  stretching  out  their  arms  to 
the  pope  and  imploring  succour.  The 
composition  of  this  subject  is  of  the 
very  highest  order :  the  forms  and  ac- 
tion of  the  principal  figures  bear  evident 
marks  of  the  influence  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  The  details  seem  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  burning  of  Troy  : 
the  group  on  the  L  of  a  young  man 
canring  off  his  &ther  recalls  the  story 
of  jBneas  and  Anchises,  accompanied 
by  Ascanius  and  Greusa.  A  consider- 
able part  of  this  picture  was  painted 
by  the  scholars  ot  Raphael :  the  group 
of  ^neas  was  coloured  by  Giulio 
Bomano.  2.  Over  the  window,  the 
JusHfieaHon  of  Leo  III.  before  Charl^- 
fnagne, — ^The  pope  is  represented  clear- 
ing himself  on  oath  oi  the  calumnies 
thrown  upon  him  by  his  enemies,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  cardinals,  and 
church  dignitaries.  3.  The  Coronation 
of  Charlemagne  ly  Leo  III, :  a  fine  com- 
position, partly  painted  by  Raphael,  and 
jMrttjFj  it  ia  Btdd,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga. 
^3i0 pope  aad  emperor,  as  in  the  former 


painting,  are  portraits  of  Leo  X.  and 
f^rancis  I.,  as  almost  all  the  figures  in  the 
others  are  likenesses  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  court  of  Leo  X.   4.  The  Victory  of 
Leo  IV.  over  the  Saracens  at    Ostia, 
painted  from  Baphaers  designs  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Udine.    The  chiaroscuro  sub- 
jects of  this  chamber  are  by  Polidoro  da 
Caravaggio :  they  are  portraits  of  the 
princes  who  have  been  eminent  benefisic- 
tors  of  the  Church.     One  of  them  will 
not  fSeiilto  interest  the  English  traveler : 
it  bears  the  inscription,  Aistulphus  Rex 
sub  Leone  IV,  Pont,  Britanmofn  Beaio 
Petro  vecHgalemfacit,    Ethelwolf  was 
king  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
Leo  IV.   (845-857).    The  inscription 
confirms  the  opinion  of  those  historians 
'  who  regard  him  as  the  first  sovereign 
of  England  who  agreed  to  pay  the  tri- 
bute of  Peter's  pence  to  the  Holy  See. 
He  is  represented  bearing  his  offering 
in  a  cup  filled  with  coin;  the   other 
benefactors  are  Godefiroy  de  Bouillon, 
Ferdinand  the  CathoUc,  Lothaire,  and 
Charlemagne.    The  doors  and  window 
shutters  of  all  the  Stanze  are  remarkable 
for  their  elaborate  carvings  by  G-iovanni 
Barile.    They  were  carefully  copied  by 
Poussin  at  the  command  of  Louis  XIII., 
who  intended  to  use  them  as  models  tor 
the  Louvre  :  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  executed  partly  fi^m  designs  of 
Raphael.     Of  the  intarsia  work,   by 
Era  Giovanni  da  Verona,  little  remains. 
The  mosaics  of  the  floor,  representing 
vases  of  fruit  and  the  four  winds  in  the 
comers,  are  from,  an  ancient  Boman 
villa. 

•II.  The  Camera  deUa  Segnatura^ 
or  delle  Scienze^  often  called  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  School  of  Athens,  contains 
subjects  illustrative  of  Theology,  Phi- 
losophy, Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence, 
completed  in  1511,  after  a  labour  of 
three  years.  The  roof: — Tlie  arrange- 
ment of  the  compartments  and  several 
of  the  mythological  figures  and  ara- 
besques had  been  completed  by  Sodoma, 
before  the  arrival  of  Raphael,  who  pre- 
served them  without  change.  The  sub- 
jects painted  by  Kaphael  are  the  cir- 
cular pictuxes  cQiii\Aimx\%  V>[i<&  «X\.e^Qfm.'d\. 
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figures  of  tlie  Virtues  just  mentioned, 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  square 
ones  illustrating  their  attributes :  thus 
we  have  Theology  and  the  Fall  of 
Man,  Poetry  and  the  Flaying  of  Mar- 
sjas,  Philosophy  and  the  Study  of  the 
Globe,  Justice  and  the  Judgment  of 
Solomon.  They  are  in  Saphael's 
second  manner.  The  walls:  —  Tlie 
four  subjects  on  the  walls  are  ar- 
ranged immediately  under  the  alle- 
gorical  figures  on  the  roo^  with  which 
each  subject  corresponds.  1.  Theology^ 
better  known  as  the  Dispute  on  the  Sa- 
crament,  suggested  by  the  "Triumphs" 
of  Petrarch.  In  the  centre  of  the 
picture  is  an  alt-ar,  with  the  eucharist 
overshadowed  by  the  dove,  as  the 
symbol  of  Christ  on  earth  :  the  fathers 
of  the  Latin  Church,  St.  Gregory, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Au- 
gustin,  sit  on  either  side  of  it.  Near 
them  are  the  most  eminent  theolo- 
gians and  divines  ;  while  at  each  side 
is  a  crowd  of  laymen  attentively  listen- 
ing  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church.  These 
groups  are  remarkable  as  contiuning 
several  interesting  portraits;  Raphael 
has  represented  himself  and  Perugino 
in  the  background,  on  the  L;  near 
them,  the  figure  leaning  on  a  parapet 
and  holding  a  book  is  Bramante ;  in 
tlie  rt.  comer  is  Dante inprofile  crowned 
with  laurel;  near  him  are  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus.  On  the  same 
side  is  Savonarola,  immediately  behind 
Dante,  in  a  black  cowL  The  pope  infront 
is  Sixtus  IV.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
composition  are  represented  the  Trinity, 
with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  glory,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  10  majestic  figures,  repre- 
senting patriarchs  and  the  evangelists  ; 
the  Saviour  and  the  evangelists  have 
gold  glories,  in  the  mann^  of  the 
older  masters.  Underneath  this  com- 
position are  3  chiaro-scuros,  by  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  the  central  one  representing 
the  Angel  appearing  to  St.  Augustin 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  warning  him 
not  to  inquire  too  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity.  2.  Foetryy 
lepresented  by  Mount  Parnassus,  with 
ApoJJo  and  the  Muses,  and  an  assem- 


blage of  .Greek,  Koman,  and  Italian 
poets.  Apollo  is  seated  in  the  midst 
of  the  picture  playing  on  a  violin,  and 
surrounded  by  the  Muses  and  the  epic 
poets;  on  his  rt.  are  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Dante,  in  a  red  robe,  and  crowned 
with  laurel.  Homer,  a  fine  inspired 
figure,  is  reciting,  while  a  young  man 
is  engaged  in  writing  down  his  inspira- 
tions.  Below  these,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  window,  are  the  lyric  poets; 
on  one  side  is  Sappho  holding  a  scroll 
which  bears  her  name,  and  addressing 
a  group  of  four  figures,  representing 
Corinna,  Petrarch,  Propertius,  ana 
Ovid,  a  fine  tall  figure,  in  a  yellow 
dress.  On  the  other  side  of  the  window 
is  Pindar,  a  venerable  old  man,  en« 
gaged  in  earnest  conversation  with 
Horace.  Close  by  are  CaUpnachus, 
with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  a  beard* 
less  figure,  supposed  to  be  Sannazzaro* 
Above  these  is  Boccaccio.  Near  this 
firesco  is  inscribed  the  date  1511.  3.  PAt* 
losophy^  well  known  by  the  popular  name 
of  the  "  School  of  Athens.**  A  Portico, 
or  Temple,  of  imposing  architecture,  is 
crowded  with  the  greatest  philosophers 
of  ancient  times.  On  a  flight  of  steps: 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition  stand 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  holdmg  a  volume  in 
the  act  of  disputation,  and  surrounded 
by  the  most  celebrated  followers  of  the 
Greek  philosophy.  Plato,  as  the  re* 
presentative  of  the  speculative  school^ 
is  pointing  towards  heaven ;  Aristotle^ 
as  the  founder  of  the  ethical  and  phy- 
sical philosophy,  points  towards  the 
earth.  On  the  1.  is  Socrates,  explaining 
his  doctrines  to  Aldbiades  and  other 
disciples.  In  the  foreground  and  on  the 
lower  platform  are  the  philosophers 
of  lesser  note.  On  the  L  is  Pythagoras 
writing  on  his  knee,  surrounded  by 
Empedocles  and  other  followers ;  one  of 
these  wears  a  turban,  and  another  holds 
a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  harmonio 
scale :  behind  him  a  youthful  figure  in 
a  white  cloak,  with  his  hand  in  his 
breast,  is  supposed  to  be  the  portrait 
of  Francesco  Maria  della  Bovere,  duke 
of  Urbino,  the  firiend  and  ijattoiL  <sl 
HaphaeV  and  t\\«i  we^e^  ^I^A^Jsaa^^  j 
On  ttie  xt..  KiOoMas^e*,  >KaSM8st   NSss^^ 
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likeness  of  Bramante,  is  represented 
tracing  a  geometrical  figure  on  the  floor, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  graceful 
youths  attentively  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  demonstration :  the  young 
man  in  blue  by  his  side  is  Federigo  II., 
duke  of  Mantua.  Behind  this  group, 
in  the  angle  of  the  picture,  are  Zoro- 
aster and  Ptolemy,  one  holding  a  celes- 
tial and  the  other  a  terrestrial  globe, 
as  the  representatives  of  Astronomy 
and  Geography:  they  are  both  in 
the  act  of  ad(h*essing  two  figures  in 
the  background,  which  are  Raphael 
himself  and  his  master  Ferugino. 
Between  this  group  and  that  of 
Pythagoras  a  soUtaiy  and  half-naked 
figure  on  the  steps  is  Diogenes.  This 
masterly  composition  contains  52 
figures,  all  characterised  by  the  variety 
and  gracefulness  of  their  attitudes,  and 
their  masterly  connexion  with  the 
principal  action  of  the  picture.  The 
arrangement  of  the  subject  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  learning  of 
the  period :  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  Baphael,  although  a  very  young 
man,  was  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
ancient  times  ;  he  was  also  probably 
assisted  by  the  learned  men  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Julius  II.  in 
the  details  of  the  composition,  and  a 
letter  is  preserved  in  which  he  asks 
the  advice  of  Ariosto  on  the  leading 
alignment  of  the  picture.  The  original 
oaortoon,  from  which  some  slight  varia- 
tions may  be  traced,  is  preserved  in  the 
Ambrosian  library  at  MUan ;  some  of  the 
old  engravings  converted  it  into  Paul 
preachmg  at  Athens,  and  altered  several 
of  the  figures  to  correspond  with  that 
subject.  One  of  the  historical  chiaro- 
scuros underneath,  by  Pienno  del  Vaga, 
represents  the  death  of  Archimedes 
while  absorbed  in  his  studies.  During 
the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849,  one  of  the 
IFrench  balls  penetrated  this  chamber, 
miit  slightly  damaged  a  comer  of  the 
vaulting.  4.  Jurisprudence^  represented 
in  three  compartments:  in  the  first 
over  the  window  are  three  allegorical 
figures  of  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and 
^ihrnpemaoe^  the  fint  has  two  &oe8, 


one  with  youthful  features,  the  other 
with  those  of  bearded  old  age,  indicative 
of  her  knowledge  of  the  past  and  future. 
On  one  side  of  the  window,  underneath 
the  figure  of  Fortitude,  Justinian  is 
presenting  the  Pandects  to  Tribonian, 
in  allusion  to  the  civil  law;  on  the 
other,  under  Temperance,  Gregory  IX. 
delivers  the  Decretals  to  an  advocate  of 
the  Consistory,  in  allusion  to  the  canon 
law.  The  arrangement  of  this  subject, 
in  which  law  is  made  dependent  on 
morals,  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  ethics  of  Aristotle.  The  pope  is 
the  portrait  of  Julius  II.;  near  him 
are  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X,  Cardinal  Famese,  afterwards 
Paul  III.,  and  Cardinal  del  Monte, 
Julius  III. 

^  m.  Stanza  of  HeUodorus,  finished 
in  1514 :  the  subjects  illustrate  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Church  over  her  enemies, 
and  the  miracles  by  which  h&e  doctrines 
were  substantiated.  The  roof  is  ar- 
ranged in  4  compartments,  containing 
subjects  firom  the  history  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament :  the  Covenant  of  Abraham,  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  JacoVs  Dream,  and 
the  Appearance  of  Gk>d  to  Moses  in  the 
fiery  Bush.  The  walls. —1.  The  JEx- 
pulsion  of  HeUodorus  fi'om  the  Temple^ 
taken  from  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  2nd 
book  of  Maccabees,  an  allusion  to  the 
successful  efforts  of  Julius  II.  in  libe- 
rating the  States  of  the  Chiu?ch  from  the 
enemies  of  the  papal  power.  In  the 
foreground  is  Hehodorus  with  his  at- 
tendants in  the  act  of  bearing  away  the 
treasures  of  the  temple,  and  flying  before 
the  "horse  with  the  tearible rider,"  and 
the  two  youths  who  are  scourging  them 
with  rods.  Heliodorus  himself  has  fiiUen 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  horse  on  which 
sits  the  avenging  angel,  who  drives  them 
from  the  tem{9e.'  In  the  background 
is  Onias  the  high-priest,  at  the  altar, 
praying  for  the  divine  interposition. 
In  the  L  of  the  fresco  is  a  group  of 
amazed  spectators,  among  whom  is 
JuHus  n.,  borne  by  his  attendants 
on  a  chair  of  state,  and  accompanied 
by  bis  Becxetttriea  \  one  of  the  bearers 
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in  front  is  a  portrait  of  Marcantonio 
Kaimondi,  the  celebrated  engraver  of 
Raphael's  designs  ;  the  person  with  the 
inscription  "  Jo.  Petro  de  Folicariis  Cre- 
Cremonen."  in  his  hand  waa  the  Secre- 
tary of  Briefs  to  Julius  II.  "Here," 
says  Lanzi,  "you  may  almost  fancy 
you  hear  the  thundering  approach  of 
the  heavenly  warrior  and  the  neighing 
of  his  steed;  while  in  the  different 
groups  who  are  plundering  the  treasures 
of  the  temple,  and  in  those  who  gaze 
intently  on  the  sudden  consternation 
of  Heliodorus,  without  being  able  to 
imagine  the  cause,  we  see  the  expres- 
sion of  terror,  amazement,  joy,  humility, 
and  every  passion  to  which  human  na- 
ture is  exposed."  The  whole  of  this  fine 
composition  is  characterised  by  the  ex- 
ceeding richness  of  its  colouring :  in 
tliis  respect  the  Heliodorus  and  the 
Miracle  of  Bolsena  are  justly  regarded 
as  the  very  finest  productions  in  the 
series.  The  Heliodorus  shows  how 
far  Raphael  had  profited  by  the  inspi- 
rations of  Michel  Angelo,  but  he  has 
here  combined  the  dignity  of  form, 
the  variety  and  boldness  of  the  fore- 
shortening, which  characterise  the  work 
of  that  great  master,  with  a  grace 
and  beauty  of  sentiment  peculiarly  his 
own.  2.  The  Miracle  of  Bolsena, 
illustrating  the  inMlibility  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  by  the  representa- 
tion of  that  celebrated  miracle.  Over 
the  window  is  the  altar,  with  the  offi- 
ciating priest  regarding  the  bleeding 
wafer  with  reverential  astonishment; 
behind  him  are  the  choir-boys  and  the 
people  pressing  forward  with  mingled 
curiosity  and  awe.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  altar  is  Julius  II.  praying,  at- 
tended by  two  cardinals,  one  of  whom  is 
Raf.  Riario,  and  below  4  bearers  of  the 
Pope's  Sedia  Gestatoria,  with  a  mascu- 
line-looking fi^nale,  evidently  a  portrait. 
This  fresco  was  the  last  work  completed 
by  Raphael  during  the  reign  of  that  war- 
like pontiff.  3.  S,  Leo  I.  preventing  At- 
tUa^t entrance  to  Rome,  in  allusion  to  the 
victory  of  Leo  X.  over  Louis  XII.  at  No- 
vajra  in  1513,  in  driving  the  French  out 
of  Italy.  On  the  rt.  of  the  picture  Attila 
isnpregented  in  the  midst  of  his  ca- 
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valry  shrinking  in  terror  before  the 
apparition  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in 
the  heavens ;  his  followers  are  afready 
flying  in  amazement.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  pope,  attended  by  two  car- 
dinals and  the  officers  of  his  court; 
their  calm  expression  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  wild  terror  of  the  Huns.  The 
pope  is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X ;  he  may 
also  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  at* 
tendant  cardinals,  which  has  been  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  that  the  painting 
was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Ju- 
lius II.,  while  Leo  was  yet  Cardinal 
de'  Medici.  On  the  1.  of  the  pope 
are  three  figures  on  horseback:  the 
one  in  a  red  dress  on  a  grey  horse  is 
supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Perugino^ 
the  crossbearer  to  be  Raphael  him- 
self. 4.  The  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter, 
an  allusion  to  the  liberation  of  Leo  X., 
while  cardinal  and  papal  legate  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  after  his  capture  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  effect  of  the  4  lights.  Over  the 
window,  the  angel  is  seen  through  the 
gratings  of  the  prison  awakening  the 
Apostle,  who  is  sleeping  between  the  two 
soldiers.  The  interior  is  Ulumined  by 
the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the 
angeL  On  the  rt.  of  the  window  the 
angel  is  leading  St.  Peter  from  the 
prison  while  the  guards  are  sleeping  on 
the  steps ;  the  l^ht,  as  in  the  former 
case,  proceeds  from  the  person  of  the 
angel.  On  the  other  side  of  the  win- 
dow the  guards  have  been  alarmed  and 
are  rousing  themselves  to  search  for 
their  prisoner ;  one  holds  a  torch,  from 
which,  and  from  the  moon  shining  in 
the  distance,  the  light  of  the  group  is 
derived.  Yasari  teUs  us  that  one  of  the 
frescoes  painted  in  the  Stanze  by  Pietro 
della  Francesca  was  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  this  picture.  The  chiaro- 
scuro subjects  in  this  chamber  are  alio* 
gorical  allusions  to  the  reigns  of  Julius 
II.  and  Leo  X  The  mosaics  on  the 
floor  are  ancient,  but  rude  in  execution, 
the  best  portion  being  the  Medusa*8 
head  in  thie  centre.  One  of  the  borders 
consists  of  the  rostra  of  galleys  under 
a  eeiiea  oi  «bEc^<&«. 
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\  rV.  Sctla  of  Constantine, — ^This  large 
haU  was  not;  painted  until  after 
the  death  of  Raphael  He  had  pre- 
pared the  drawings,  and  had  hegun  to 
execute  them  in  oil.  The  figures  of 
Justitia  and  Mansuetudo,  on  each  side 
of  the  great  painting,  were  the  only 
portions  of  the  composition  which  he 
actually  painted,  for  the  work  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  and  ultimately 
completed  in  fresco  by  Giulio  Romano, 
Francesco  Penni,  and  BAfiaelle  del 
Oolle.  Q?he  subjects  are  illustrative 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Church, 
and  their  mode  of  treatment  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  fres- 
coes of  Hetro  ddla  Francesca  in  the 
ch.  of  S.  Francesco  at  Arezzo.  1.  The 
D^eat  of  Maxentius  hy  CofutanHne 
at  the  Milvian  J9ru^0,  entirely  designed 
by  Raphael,  and  executed  by  Giulio 
Romano ;  the  largest  historical  subject 
erer  painted.  No  otlier  composition 
by  Raphael  contains  such  a  yariety  of 
figures,  such  powerful  and  vigorous 
action,  such  animation  and  spirit  in 
every  part  of  the  picture.  Bellori  says 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  borne 
nlong  by  itud  energy  of  the  warriors  he 
was  painting,  and  to  have  carried  his 
pencil  into  the  fight.  It  represents 
the  moment  when  Maxentius  in  his  re- 
treat is  driven  into  the  Tiber  by  Con- 
stantine, whose  white  horse  rushes 
forward  as  if  partaking  of  the  energy 
-of  his  rider.  One  body  of  the  troops  of 
Maxentius  is  flying  over  the  bridge  in 
disorder,  while  another  on  the  1.  hand 
is  gallantly  sustaining  the  last  struggle 
of  despair.  In  the  midst  of  this  tu- 
multuous scene  an  old  soldier  is  seen 
xaiong  the  dead  body  of  a  young 
■tandcurd-bearer,  one  of  those  touching 
f^isodes  which  are  so  peculiarly  cha- 
iracteristie  of  the  gentle  spirit  of  the 
master.  The  ugly  dwarf  in  one  comer 
ia  Gradaaao  da  Korcia,  celebrated  in  the 
poetry  of  BemL  The  colouring,  on  the 
(Whok^  is  rough  and  dusky  in  the  middle 
tints,  but  very  powerful  in  parts.  Lanzi 
«ayB  that  Poussin  praised  it  as  a  fine 
'apeaaoaesk  of  Ctiulio^  manner,  and  oon- 
Mdend  Hie  bardnesa  of  his  style  well 
^mited  to  the  £uiy  of  such  a  combat. 


2.  The  Cross  (appearing  to  Constant 
tine  while  addressing  his  troops  prior 
to  the  battle.  This  and  the  succeeding 
subjects  are  the  least  interesting  of  the 
series :  it  is  said  that  many  deviations 
were  made  from  Raphael's  designs,  and 
several  episodes  may  be  recognised 
which  could  not  have  entered  into  any 
composition  dictated  by  his  genius.  In 
the  background  are  several  ancient 
Roman  monuments  —  the  Moles  of 
Hadrian,  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius, 
&c.  The  execution  of  this  subject  is 
by  Giulio  Romano.  3.  The  Baptism 
of  Constantine  by  St»  Silvester ^  painted 
by  Francesco  Penni  (II  Fattore),  in 
1524,  who  has  introduced  his  portrait  in 
in  a  black  dress  with  a  velvet  cap.  This 
painting  contains  also  a  portrait  of 
Baldassare  Castiglione,  dressed  in  black, 
Mid  leaning  against  a  column ;  and  a 
view  of  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran 
340  years  ago.  4.  Constaniine^s  dona* 
tion  of  Rome  to  the  Pope,  painted  by 
Raffaelle  del  Colle,  has  an  interesting 
view  of  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  8  figures  of  popes  between  these 
4  largepamtings  are  said  to  be  by  Giulio 
Romano.  The  chiaroscuro  subjects 
are  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio ;  the 
Triumph  of  Faith  on  the  roof  is  an 
inferior  work  by  Tommaso  Lauretti ; 
the  other  paintings  of  the  vault  are 
by  the  Zuccheros.  During  the  siege 
of  Rome  in  1849  a  French  musket* 
ball  passed  through  the  window  of 
this  chamber,  but  did  no  further  damage 
than  the  erasure  of  half  of  the  letter  T 
in  the  inscription,  "  Sixtus  V.  Pont.** 
The  mosaics  which  form  the  floor  of  this 
hall  were  discovered  near  the  ch.  of  the 
Scala  Santa,  on  the  Lateran,  in  1853, 
and  placed  here  by  order  of  Pius  IX. ; 
the  arrangement  is  diflerent  from  what 
it  was  in  the  ancient  ediflce,  to  adapt  it 
to  its  present  site. 

From  the  Sala  of  Constantine  a  low 
door  leads  into  the  Antioamera  delle 
Stante  (I),  or  Sada  degli  Chiaroscuri^ 
originally  painted  by  Raphael:  th0 
Apostles  are  by  Ot,  d'Udiiis^  '^ 
have  been  ruined  by  0-  Mmttta.*B 
restorations ;  the  other  f  l>y  the 

Zuocheros  and  i\ie\r  w3n  "^  "®tc^ 
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open  the  Chapel  of  San  Lorenzo  on  one 
side,  and  the  Loggia  of  Raphael  on  the 
othw ;  the  former  is  not  open  to  the 
public,  but  can  be  seen  on  application 
to  the  custode  of  the  Stanze. 

^  Ca/peUa  di  San  Lorenzo  (2). — This 
little  chapel  is  interesting  in  the  history 
of  art  for  its  remarkable  frescoes  by  JPVa 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  It  was  built  by 
Nicholas  Y .  as  his  priyate  chapel,  and,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  is  probably 
the  only  decorated  portion  of  the  Vatican 
palace  which  is  older  than  the  time  of 
Alexander  VI.  The  frescoes  repre- 
sent different  events  in  the  lives  of 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Lawrence.  Those 
on  the  walls  are — First  or  Uppermost 
Series  in  the  Lunettes  :  1.  The  Ordina- 
tion of  Stephen.  2.  Stephen  giving 
charity  ;  3.  His  preaching,  a  iine  ex- 
pressive composition;  4.  His  appearance 
before  the  Coimcil  at  Jerusalem;  5. 
His  being  dragged  to  Execution;  6. 
The  Stoning  of  the  Martyr.  Second 
or  Lower  Series:  1.  The  Ordination  of 
St.  Lawrence  by  Sixtus  II.,  under  the 
likeness  of  Nicholas  V. ;  2.  The  Pope 
deUvering  to  him  the  Church  treasures 
for  distribution  among  the  poor;  3. 
Their  Distribution  by  St.  Lawrence; 
4.  The  Saint  carried  before  the  Prefect 
Decius ;  5.  His  Martyrdom,  ▲.D.  253. 
Upon  the  pilasters  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  course  of  frescoes  are  4  Fathers  and 
4  Doctors  of  the  Church,  two  of  whom, 
SS.  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom,  trans- 
ferred to  canvas,  are  nearly  ol^Uterated, 
the  others  have  been  badly  restored ; 
on  the  roof  are  the  4  EvangeUsts  with 
their  symbols.  Most  of  these  interesting 
works  have  been  well  preserved ;  Lanzi 
says  that  all  critics  were  deUghted  to  be- 
stow upon  them  the  highest  praise.  It  is 
related  that,  so  completely  had  these 
beautiful  fr'escoes  been  forgotten  or  lost 
sight  of  in  the  last  century,  that,  when 
search  was  made  by  Bottari  to  discover 
them  after  Vasari'  s  indications,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  effect  an  entrance  to  the  chapel 
through  the  window ;  and  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  G-oethe  that  it  was 
one  of  the  merits  of  a  German  artist 
flh&i  residing  at  Home,  in  exploring  the 


labyrinths  of  the  Vatican,  to  have  dis- 
covered the  chapel  of  Nicholas  V.  The 
paintings  were  restored  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Camuccini  in  the 
reign  of  Pius  VII. 

^  The  Loggie  were  begun  by  JuUus  II., 
from  the  designs  of  firamante,  and  com- 
pleted by  Eaphael  in  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  They  form  a  triple  portico,  of 
which  the  2  lower  stories  are  sup- 
ported by  pilasters,  and  the  third  by 
columns.  The  only  part  finished  by 
Kaphael  is  that  which  faces  the  city, 
on  the  middle  tier.  The  two  other 
sides  in  continuation  were  added  by 
Q-regory  XIII.  and  his  successors,  in 
order  to  complete  the  uniformity  of  the 
court  of  San  Damaso.  Tlie  Loggia  of 
the  lower  story  is  covered  with  stuccoes 
and  arabesques,  executed  by  Giovanni 
da  Udine  from  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
the  restoration  of  which  has  just  been 
completed  by  Sig.  Mantovani,  with 
great  talent  and  success.  The  vaults  of 
the  small  domes,  in  which  are  figured 
the  devices  of  Leo  X.,  the  Medioean 
tri-coloured  Prince  of  Wales's  feather, 
and  the  oxen -yoke,  are  particularly 
varied  and  elegant  for  their  decorations. 
The  second  story  contains  the  celebrated 
frescoes  which  have  given  to  it  the  name 
of  the  "Loggia  oi  Raphael."  It  ia 
divided  off  into  13  arcades,  sustained  by 
pilasters  covered  with  stucco  ornaments 
and  arabesques  painted  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine,  irova.  the  designs  of  Rapha^el^ 
who  is  said  to  have  derived  the  idea 
from  the  then  recently  discovered 
paintings  beneath  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Notliing  can  surpass  the  grace  and 
delicacy  of  these  decorations:  figures, 
flowers,  animals,  mythological  subjects, 
and  architectural  ornaments  are  com- 
bined with  the  most  dehghtful  fancy  ; 
and  though  seriously  injured  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  V.  and  by  the  re- 
storations of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
they  are  full  of  interest.  Each  coved 
vaidt  of  the  13  arcades  contains  4  sub- 
jects connected  with  some  particular 
epoch  of  Scriptvix^  \ivak\»T^^  «v^wsvj^?^ 
from  'R«Lp\ibe\«  ^e»\^"a.\y3  ^v<^^a"^ 
\  mano,  Yvexmo  ^^N  ^^  ^^^^gpa^a  ^ 
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Modena,  Francesco  Penni,  and  Raffaelle 
del  Colle.  There  are,  therefore,  52 
subjects  in  all.  Of  these,  48,  being 
those  of  the  first  12  arcades,  repre- 
sent different  histories  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  the  last  4  are  taken  from 
the  New,  and  serve  to  connect  the 
typical  subjects,  of  the  former  series 
with  the  establishment  and  triumph  of 
the  Church,  represented  in  the  paintings 
of  the  adjoining  iS^a»ze.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment subjects  begin  with  the  Creation, 
and  end  with  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon ;  they  stand  in  the  follow- 
ing  order.  —  1.  The  Creation  of  the 
"World,  executed  by  Kaphael  himself, 
as  Lanzi  tells  us,  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest.  The  four  subjects 
consist  of — The  Separation  of  Light 
and  Darkness,  of  Earth  and  Water,  the 
Creation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  of 
Animals ;  amongst  the  latter  the  fabu- 
lous unicorn  and  the  one-homed  rhino- 
cerus  have  been  introduced  2.  The 
history  of  Adam  and  Eve.  3.  The 
history  of  Noah.  These  2  compart- 
ments are  by  Giulio  Romano:  the 
Eve  in  the  Fall,  on  the  second,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  painted  by 
Baphael  himself.  4.  Abraham  and 
Lot;  5.  Isaac;  both  by  Francesco 
I*enm.  6.  Jacob,  by  Pellegrino  da 
Modena,  7.  Joseph;  8.  Moses;  both 
by  Oiulio  Momano.  9.  A  continuation 
of  the  same  subject,  by  Raffaelle  del 
Colle,  10.  Joshua ;  and  11.  David,  by 
Plerino  del  Vaga,  12.  Solomon,  by 
JPellegrino  da  Modena.  13.  New  Testa- 
ment subjects, — the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
Last  Supper,  by  Oiulio  Romano,  Lanzi 
justly  says  that  "the  exposure  of  the 
gallery  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
has  almost  reduced  it  to  the  squalid 
appearance  of  the  ancient  grotesques ; 
but  they  who  saw  it  after  it  was  finished, 
when  the  lustre  of  the  gilding,  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  stuccoes,  the 
brilliance  of  the  colours,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  marbles,  made  it  resplendent 
with  beauty  on  every  side,  must  have 
^een  struck  with  Amazement  as  at  a 
•«o  of  ^aradiae..    Y&Rari  a&ya  much 


of  it  in  these  few  words,  that  "  it  is 
impossible  either  to  execute  or  imagine 
a  more  beautiful  work."  The  other 
2  wings  of  this  tier  have  less  interest 
by  the  side  of  these  beautiful  composi- 
tions :  they  contain  a  series  of  frescoes 
in  continuation  of  the  New  Testament 
history,  painted  by  Sicciolante  da  Ser* 
moneta,  Tempesta^  Lorenzo  Sahhatird^ 
&c.  Those  in  the  gaUery  forming  the 
continuation  of  the  Loggia  of  Eaphael, 
and  which  were  executed  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  XIIL,  have  been  recently  very 
judiciously  restored  by  Signor  Manto- 
vani :  the  3rd  portion,  next  the  Pope's 
apartments,  hitherto  neglected,  has 
been  painted  by  the  same  talented 
artist,  and  offers  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  modern  pictorial  decoration. 
The  square  subjects,  representing  the 
Passion  of  our  Saviour,  are  by  Prof. 
Consoli ;  the  views  of  modem  monu- 
ments of  Rome  erected  during  the 
reign  of  Pius  IX.,  the  groups  of  ani- 
mals, birds,  fishes,  &c.,  and  the  ara- 
besque ornaments,  entirely  from  the 
studies  of  Sig.  Mantovani.  Some  of  the 
carved  doors,  which  date  from  the  time 
of  Leo  X.,  are  fine  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture in  wood.  The  uppermost  Loggie, 
from  which  the  Pinacotheca  opens,  was 
painted  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
VII.  with  maps  and  landscapes  ;  that 
on  the  side  which  overlooks  the  city, 
and  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view,  was 
restored  under  Gregory  XVT.,  the  walls 
being  covered  with  maps  of  European 
countries. 

[The  Stanze  and  the  Museum  are 
open  to  the  pubHc  on  Mondays,  except 
on  holidays,  from  12  to  3  o'clock,  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  They  may,  however, 
be  seen  on  any  day  by  applying  to 
the  custod^s,  who  will  expect  a  gra- 
tuity ;  the  GaUery  of  Pictures  ever^ 
day  except  Monday.  To  see  the  statues 
by  torchhght  an  appUcation  must  be 
made  to  the  major-domo,  through  the 
consul  or  a  diplomatic  agent,  which  is 
never  refused ;  his  order  will  admit  12 
persons  on  each  evening.  The  fee  to 
the  custode  OTi  t\^  occ»)e>\oTv  is  8  to 
10  8cu^    TL\ie  ^ma»  ^-kc^  ei^^oX.  Y 
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scudo,  and  the  wax  torches  which  are 
required  cost  nearly  5  scudi  more.]  * 


"^PlNACOTHECA,  OB  GtAUJERY  OV 
PlOTTBES. 

Although  the  Vatican  Pinaootheca 
does  not  contain  in  all  50  pictures, 
it  has  more  real  treasures  than  any 
collection  in  the  world.  The  Trans- 
figuration, the  Madonna  da  Foligno, 
and  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  are 
a  gallery  in  themselves;  it  is  rather 
an  advantage,  perhaps,  that  there  are  so 
few  inferior  works  to  distract  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  visitor  from  these  chef* 


*  These  excnrslons  are  best  arranged  at  Spit- 
fa  Iver's  and  Piale's  libraries,  where  the  names  of 
persons  are  set  down,  until  a  sufficient  nnmber 
to  constitute  the  party  offers.  The  charge  for 
13  persons,  everything  included,  is  18  scudi, 
which  is  distributed  in  fees  to  the  attendants, 
Swiss  Guards,  and  in  payment  for  the  wax 
torches.  The  excursion  embraces  all  the  halls 
except  those  of  Uie  Candelabras,  the  Egyptian,  i 
and  l&tnucan  Mnseumt.  j 


d*0Buvres.  The  collection,  which  was 
formerly  placed  in  a  series  of  small,  ill- 
lighted  rooms  at  the  exiaremity  of  the 
2nd  Gallery  of  the  Arazzi,  and  between 
the  latter  and  the  Stanze  of  Baphael,  has 
been  recently  removed  to  a  handsome 
suite  of  halls,  forming  the  part  of  the 
palace  erected  by  G-regoiy  31III.,  and 
opening  out  of  the  upper  Loggia,  where 
the  pictures  are  seen  to  much  more 
advantage.  Instead  of  simx^e  nmnbers, 
as  formerly,  the  painter's  name  and  the 
subject  of  the  picture  are  affixed  to  each. 

The  annexed  plan  will  be  useful  to 
the  visitor  in  following  our  notice  of 
the  contents  of  the  Pinacotheca. 

Before  the  French  invasion  of  the 
Papal  States  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  almost  all  the  pictures  in  the 
Pinacotheca  belonged  to  churches  firpm 
which  they  were  carried  to  the  Louvre ; 
and  on  being  restored  in  1815,  instead 
of  being  retimied  to  where  they  formerly 
stood,  were  retained  by  Pius  TIL,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Consalvi  and 
Canova,  to  form  this  now  incomparable 
collection. 


Plan  op  the  Pinacothbca  at  the  Vaticait. 


Great  Court  of  Palace, 


0.  i^tranoe. 

hb.  dp] 

A  TbeOomm 


of  Palace, 
to  of  St.  Jerome* 


d.  The  Madonna  da  FoUqio. 
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Pervgino.  —  (II.)  St.  Benedict,  S. 
Plscidiu,  and  Sto.  Fisria,  formerW  in 
tLe  Benedictine  ch.  of  S.Fietrode'  Cssi- 
uensi  at  Perugia,  from  whioh  it  wsi 
Kmored  to  the  LouTre  bj  tlie  Franch. 

Benoxto  Oozxoli. — (III.)  Apredella 
mth  the  miracles  of  St.  Hjacinthns, 
conaiiting  of  iOfertX  Bubjects. 

fiopJmi.*  — (TV.)  The  Chriatum 
HjBteriea  of  the  AnnunciatioD,  t\e 
AdoratioD  of  the  Kinga,  and  the  Cir- 
*  *  }n :  3  exquiaite  little  Bubjects 
iliael's  earl;  manner,  wbich 
1*  formed  the  predella  of  the 
ion  of  the  Virgin  (Ko.  IITII.) 
in  the  Srd  room. 

Jndrea  JTihU^no.— (V.)  A  Pieti. 
an  excellent  and  chnaoteriitic  apeci- 
men  of  the  maater**  atj'le,  fomertj  in 
the  Aldrorandi  CUlerj  at  Bologna. 

JVa  AngeUco  da  J<tsn)2a.  —  (Vl.) 
The  legend  of  St.  If  icholaa  of  Bari  re- 
prsMnted  in  two  predella  pictureB,  for- 
iner1<r  in  the  samst;  of  S.  Domenico  at 
Pemgia,  from  which  the7  were  carried 
hj  the  French  to  Pari*,  where  the  Oiird 
ttiUremuni. 


Tiituee,  EUth,  Charitj,  and  Hope, 
beaatifal  ciictiUr  medallioni,  with 
angela  i  these  lord;  Bubjecta  formed 
the  predella  to  Baphael's^ictnre  of  the 
Entombment  now  in  the  B<Hghese  Qai- 
Jery  (see  p.  278). 


•  V*  ban  adopted  thnrailioat 


Oaro/ofo.  — (X.)  A  Holy 
Family;  the  Tii^n  and  Child;  St. 
Joseph  and  St.  Catherine ;  formerly 
in  the  Picture  Gallery  at  the  CapitoL 

Carlo   CHoeUi.— (XI,)   One  of  the 

old  Tenetian  masters.  The  dead  Chriet, 
the  Mater  Doloroaa,  with  St.  John  and 
the  Uagdalen. 

ChieTamo.—(Xn.)  The  Incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas,  a  fine  compoeition  [ 
the  head  of  the  SaTtour  is  particularly 

ifiiriHo.— (XrV.)  The  return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.— (XV.)  Tho  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  with  the 
Infant  Christ ;  a  lovely  picture.  Both 
these  paintingB  were  presented  to  Pius 
IX.  by  the  Queen  of  Spain.  An  inferior 
work,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
lately  placed  in  this  room,  ie  attributed 
to  the  same  master. 


Boot  m. 

DonKiilcUao.— (XVII.)  TheCoKiro- 
noH  or  St.  Jebokx. — This  magnifi- 
cent work,  tiie  undoubted  mBst«rpiece 
of  Domenichino,  is  generally  considered 
BBCond  only  to  the  Transfiguration  of 
Raphael,  opposite  to  which  it  standa. 
The  composition  is  remarkable  for  ita 
nnity  and  simplicity  of  action,  which 
eipUin  the  aubject  at  the  first  glance. 
It  was  painted  tor  the  ch.  of  the  Ara 
Cceli,  at  Borne,  bnt  the  monks  quar- 
relled with  Domenichino  and  plaoed 
the  picture  out  of  ught.     They  after* 

an  altarpieoe  tOi  the  ch.,  and,  instead  of 
supplying  him  with  new  canias,  they 
Bent  him  the  Sft.  Jerome  to  be  painted 
over.  He  not  only  refused  to  commit 
Buoh  BBorilege,  bnt  tiirew  up  his  engage- 
ment, and  wade  bUlwn  ttw  existence  of 
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2  painters  in  the  world,  Kaphael  and 
Domenichino.  To  him  therefore  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  this 
masterpiece  of  the  Bolognese  school. 
The  painting  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  ch.  of  S.  Girolamo  della  Carita, 
from  which' it  was  removed  to  Paris.  St, 
Jerome,  who  died  at  Bethlehem,  is  re- 
presented receiving  the  sacrament  from 
St.  Ephraim  of  Syria,  who  is  clothed 
in  the  vestments  of  the  Greek  Church  : 
the  deacon  bearing  the  sacramental 
chalice  wears  .the  dalmatica,  and  the 
kneeling  attendant  holds  the  volume 
oi  the  Gospels.  Santa  Paola,  on  her 
knees,  kisses  the  hands  of  the  dying 
saint.  The  Arab  in  a  turban  and  in 
the  background,  and  the  lion,  give 
variety  to  the  composition,  and  identify 
it  with  the  scene  in  which  the  action  is 
laid.  The  landscape  seen  through  the 
arch  is  very  charactenstio  of  Domeni- 
chino's  style  in  this  department  of  art. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  painting  is  the 
inscription  DoM:   Zami*ebius  Bo:sov 

P.A.,  MDOXIV. 

Bapha€l'—(X.Yin.)  The  Madonna 
da  Foligno^  painted  originally  for  the 
high  altar  in  the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Coeli, 
and  transferred  in  1565  to  the  convent 
of  Sant'  Anna,  or  deUe  Contesse,  at 
Foligno.  It  was  executed  about  the  time 
(1512)  when  Kaphael  was  engaged  on 
the  frescoes  in  the  Stanze.  The  Madonna 
is  represented  with  the  Child  seated 
on  the  clouds,  surrounded  by  cherubs. 
Below,  on  one  side,  is  St.  Jerome,  re- 
commending to  her  protection  Sigis- 
mondo  Conti,  a  native  of  the  town, 
uncle  of  the  abbess  of  Foligno,  and 
secretary  of  Julius  II.,  at  whose  cost  the 
picture  was  painted.  On  the  other  side 
are  St.  Erancis  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  Between  these  two  groups 
stands  an  angel  holding  a  tablet,  which 
is  said  to  have  borne  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  names  of  the  donor  and  the 
painter,  with  the  date  1512.  In  the 
backgroimd  is  a  citywith  a  bomb  falling 
on  it — an  allusion,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  preservation  of  S.  Conti  during 
the  siege  of  Foliigno,  or  from  lightning. 
Tim  picture  ia  one  of  Eaphael's  mostl 


remarkable  examples  for  the  expression 
of  character :  the  angel  is  the  personi- 
fication of  beauty,  and  the  figure  of 
Sigismondo  Conti  has  all  the  reality 
of  life.  In  the  St.  Francis  we  see 
the  fervour  of  devotion  combined  with 
the  expression  of  those  holy  aspira- 
tions which  were  the  characteristics 
of  his  life.  The  picture  was  taken 
to  Paris,  where  it  was  transferred  to 
canvas  (having  been  originally  painted 
on  wood),  in  doing  which  it  was  a 
good  deal  injured,  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  considerably  retouched ;  in- 
deed, the  outstretched  arm  of  ttt. 
John  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
repainted. 

Iiaphael.—  (XJX.)  The  Teanspi- 
GUBATiON,  the  last  and  greatest  oil 
picture  of  the  immortal  master,  «nd 
justly  considered  as  the  first  oil  painting 
in  the  world.  It  was  undertaken,  as 
Yasari  tells  us,  to  redeem  his  reputation, 
which  had  suffered  from  the  numerous 
works  whose  execution  he  had  intrusted 
to  his  pupils,  and  which  were  na- 
turally inferior  to  those  executed  by 
his  own  hand.  The  Transfiguration 
was  painted  for  the  cathedral  of  Nar- 
bonne  by  order  of  Cardinal  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  then  archbishop  of  that  city, 
and  afterwards  Clement  Y II. ;  it  was  not 
completed  when  the  illustrious  artist 
was  cut  off  by  death  at  the  early  age 
of  37,  and  was  suspended  over  the 
couch  on  wliich  his  body  lay  in  state, 
and  afterwards  carried  before  it  at  his 
funeral,  while  the  last  traces  of  his 
master-hand  were  yet  wet  upon  the 
canvas. 

**  And  when  all  beheld 
Him  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yester- 
day— 
Him  iu  that  honr  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  great  work;  when,  entering  in,  they 

look'd 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece — 
Now  on  his  face  lifeless  and  colourless, 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and 

breathed. 
And  would  live  on  for  ages— all  were  moved. 
And  sighs  bnrst  forth  and  loudest  lamenta- 


tions.' 


Bogert, 


in  the  c\ttac\i  ol  ^.  ^SsXxo  \n.^i&.^'«^' 
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orio,  firom  which  it  was  removed  to 
Paris  by  the  French.  On  its  re- 
turn in  1815  it  was  placed  in  the 
Yatican,  a  compensation  being  granted 
to  the  church  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
stipend.  The  twofold  action  of  the 
picture  has  been  frequently  criticised, 
but  it  appears  to  be  in  pertect  accord- 
ance with  the  intention  of  the  painter 
to  produce  a  work  in  which  the  cala- 
mities of  life  should  lead  the  a£iicted 
to  look  to  Heaven  for  comfort  and 
relief.  The  upper  part  of  the  com- 
position is  intended  to  represent  Mount 
Tabor;  the  3  apostles  are  lying  on 
the  ground,  imable  to  bear  the  light 
proceeding  from  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
who  is  floating  in  the  air  with  Moses 
and  EUjah,  as  a  personification  of  the 
power  of  the  Lord  and  the  source  of 
Christian  consolation.  The  scene  below 
is  a  representation  of  the  sufferings  of 
humanity :  on  one  side  are  9  of  the 
apostles;  on  the  other  a  group  of 
persons  are  bringing  to  them  a  demo- 
niac  boy.  His  limbs  we  fearfaUy 
convulsed,  and  every  countenance 
wears  an  expression  of  terror.  Two  of 
the  apostles  point  upwards  to  indicate 
the  only  Power  by  whom  he  can  be 
cured.  "  In  the  fury  of  the  pos- 
sessed," says  Lanzi,  '*  in  the  steady 
faith  of  the  father,  in  the  affliction 
of  a  beautiful  and  interesting  female, 
and  the  compassion  evinced  by  the 
apostles,  he  has  depicted  the  most 
pathetic  story  he  ever  conceived.  And 
yet  even  all  this  does  not  excite  our 
admiration  so  much  as  the  primary 
subject  on  the  Mount.  There  the 
figures  of  the  2  prophets  and  the  3 
disciples  are  truly  admirable ;  but  still 
more  admirable  is  that  of  the  Saviour, 
in  which  we  seem  to  behold  that  efful- 
gence of  eternal  glory,  that  spiritual 
hshtness,  that  air  of  divinity,  which 
will  one  day  bless  the  eyes  of  the  elect. 
In  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  on  which 
he  lavished  all  his  powers  of  majesty 
and  beauty,  we  see  at  once  the  last 
joerfection  of  art  and  the  last  work  of 
MpbaeL  "  The  Bgure  of  the  demoniac 
bojr  is  Btdd  to  hare  been  ^lished  by 
Oj'ah'o  JRomano,  as  well  as  a  consider- 


able part  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
picture.  The  2  figures  who  are  seen 
kneeling  under  the  tree  on  the  mount 
in  adoration  of  the  mysterious  scene  are 
St.  Julian  and  St.  Lawrence,  introduced 
at  the  request  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
as  the  patron  saints  of  his  father 
G-iuhano,  and  of  his  uncle  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent. 


Room  IV. 

mian.'-{XK.)  The  Virgin  and  Child 
surrounded  by  Angels  in  the  clouds, 
with  various  saints  underneath:  St. 
Sebastian,  a  fine  figure,  pierced  with 
arrows  ;  St.  Francis  with  the  cross,  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  with  the  lily,  St, 
Nicholas,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria.  The  colouring  of  the 
St.  Sebastian  is  of  the  finest  kind,  and 
the  details  of  the  dresses,  &c.,  are  elabo- 
rately worked.  It  was  once  semicircular 
at  the  top,  which  is  said  to  have  given 
it  the  effect  it  now  appears  to  want : 
this  upper  part  was  removed,  in  order 
to  make  it  a  companion  picture  to  the 
Transfiguration.  In  the  middle  is  the 
inscription  "Titianus  faciebat,"  who 
painted  it  for  the  ch.  of  S.  Nicola  dei 
Frari  at  Venice. 

Antofdo  BuonnicinOf  called  H  Moretto 
da  Brescia. — The  Virgin  and  Child 
enthroned,  between  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Bartholomew ;  a  good  specimen  of  the 
master. 

aif^wm.— (XXI.)  A  Doge  of  Venice 
— probably  A.  Gritti — a  fine  portrait, 
formerly  in  the  Aldrovandi  gallery  at 
Bologna. 

Ghtercino. — (XXII.)  The  Magdalen, 
restored  by  Camuccini ;  painted  for  the 
ch.  of  the  Convertite  in  the  Corso. 

Pin^tmccAio.— (XXin.)  The  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin :  below,  St.  Francis 
kneeling  in  the  midst  of  the  apostles 
and  other  teont^  Vxi  «AoT«.tv.oTv,  ^^ointed 
'  for  the  oK  oi  Iia,1BTaU«bm'£ec\x!g^. 
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Pent^'no.— (XXrV.)  The  Resuprec- 
tion,  painted  for  the  ch.  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco de'  Conventuali  at  Perugia.  The 
soldier  flying  in  alarm  is  a  portrait  of 
Penagino,  painted  by  Baphael,  whom 
Perugino  has  represented  as  a  young 
soldier  asleep  on  the  rt. 

CHulio  Romano  and  il  Fattore  or 
F.  Penwi— (XXY.)  The  Madonna  di 
Monte  Ijuce,  painted  for  the  convent  of 
Mont«  Luce  near  Perugia.  It  was 
ordered  in  1505,  when  Eaphael  was  in 
his  22nd  year;  but  the  multiphcity  ot 
his  engagements  did  not  allow  him  to 
do  more  for  many  years  than  make  a 
finished  study  for  the  picture,  which 
was  in  Sir  Thomas  La\iTence's  collec- 
tion. His  occupations  increasing,  he 
had  only  commenced  the  upper  part  of 
the  composition  shortly  before  his 
death:  it  was  afterwards  finished  by 
Giulio  Bomano  and  Francesco  Penni. 
It  bears  all  the  evidence  of  inferior 
hands,  and  can  scarcely  be  classed 
among  the  works  of  the  great  painter. 
The  upper  part,  painted  by  GiuUo 
Eomano,  representing  Christ  crowning 
the  Virgin  in  the  heavens,  is  by  far  the 
best.  The  lower,  representing  the 
Apostles  assembled  round  the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin,  is  by  Francesco  Penni. 

School  of  Peruffino.—{XXVl.)  The 
Presepe — The  Adoration  :  the  Virgin 
and  Joseph  are  kneeling  on  each  side  of 
the  infant  Saviour ;  in  the  backgroimd 
on  1.  are  the  2  shepherds  and  the  3  kings 
arriving  with  their  attendants.  The 
greater  part  of  the  picture  is  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  Pinturicchio  and  Lo 
Spagna;  the  head  of  Joseph  and  the 
3  lungs  are  attributed  to  Raphael. 
Some  critics  attribute  the  whole  picture 
to  Lo  Spagna.  In  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  gallery,  this  picture,  called 
il  Santo  Fresepe^  is  attributed  to  Peru- 
gino, Raphael,  and  Pinturicchio;  it 
was  painted  for  the  ch.  of  La  Spinetta 
near  Todi. 

JBopAoe?.— (XXVII.)  The  Coronation 
of  the  Vir^n,  painted  for  the  ch.  of  the 
JBenedictinea  at  Fifi^  ^*  is  one  of 


the  earliest  works  of  Raphael,  and  was 
executed  during  his  residence  at  Citt^ 
di  Castello.  The  Virgin  and  the  Sa- 
viour are  throned  in  the  heavens,  sur- 
rounded by  angels  bearing  musical  in- 
struments, and  cherubs  above.  Below 
are  the  Apostles  standing  round  the 
empty  tomb,  which  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  imperfectly  followed  out 
by  Francesco  Penni  in  the  picture  No. 
XXV.  The  Fredella  once  attached  to 
this  picture  is  preserved  in  the  first 
room  (No.  IV.). 

Ferugino,  —  (XXVIII.)  The  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  throned,  with  S. 
Lorenzo,  S.  Louis  of  Toulouse,  S. 
Hercolanus,  and  S.  Constantius  in  ado- 
ration. This  picture  was  formerly  in 
the  Palazzo  Comunale  at  Perugia. 

Sa88oferrato.—(JS:KlX.)  The  Virgin 
and  Iniant  Christ  seated  on  the  moon 
surrounded  by  angels. 

M.  A.  Caravaggio. — (XXX.)  The 
Entombment  of  our  Lord,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  hght  and  shade, 
powerfully  painted,  but  deficient  in 
rehgious  expression.  It  formerly  stood 
in  the  Chiesa  Nuova  at  Rome,  and  is 
copied  in  mosaic  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  in  St.  Peter's. 

Nicolo  Alunno,  or  da  FolignOy  a  large 
Grothic  altarpiece  in  several  compart- 
ments: the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
by  the  Saviour  in  the  centre;  ab6ve 
an  £cce  Homo,  with  Sainls,  Angels, 
Cherubs  on  either  side,  and  portraits  of 
the  Doctors  of  the  Church.  On  each 
side  are  full-length  figures  of  six  saints  ; 
whilst  on  the  predeUa  below  are  small 
figures  of  the  Apostles  and  15  female 
Saints.  Painted  in  1416,  lately 
brought  here  from  the  Museum  at 
the  Lateran. 

Melozzo  da  Forti. — (XXXI.)  Sixtus 
IV.  giving  audience;  a  fresco  originally 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  U- 
brary,  and  T««iON^6c\s^  \jr»"XXS..   ^'^N^a 
\  figure*  «>.Te  «2S\  ^at\.T«:\\»^  wvSs.  w^.'^s^^'^- 
choracte-.  VXxft  ^  ^^«i«^^  ^^  ^^'  "^^ 
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near  the  pope  are  his  2  nephews — 
G-iuliano  della  Boyere,  afterwards  Ju- 
lias II.,  in  a  Cardinal's  dress,  and 
Cardinal  Fietro  Biario  in  that  of  the 
monastic  order  to  which  he  belonged. 
In  the  centre,  the  kneeHng  figure  is 
Platina,  Prefect  of  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  historian  of  the  popes. 
In  the  background  are  2  young  men — 
Gioyanni  della  Boyere,  brother  of 
JuUus  II.;  and  the  tallest,  in  a  blue 
dress,  Girolamo  Biario,  nephew  of  Car- 
dinal Fietro,  who  became  celebrated  in 
connection  with  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  and  perished  miserably  in  the 
castle  of  Forll.  This  fresco  was  com- 
missioned by  him  and  by  his  brother 
the  cardinal,  to  both  of  whom,  while 
in  possession  of  the  soyereignty  of  his 
natiye  city,  Melozzo  was-  indebted  for 
encouragement  and  patronage. 

Nicolo  Alunno,  another  Ancona  in  8 
compartments ;  in  the  centre  the  Cru- 
cifixion with  the  3  Marys,  and  on  each 
side  2  Saints :  also  recently  remoyed 
£rom  the  Lateran  collection. 


Boom  V. 

FaiefiftV— (XXXII.)  The  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Processus  and  S.  Martinianus, 
an  imitation  of  Carayaggio  by  the  ablest 
of  his  French  pupils,  but  it  seems  hardly 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  collection.  It 
has  been  copied  in  mosaic  in  St. 
Peter's. 

QWcfo.— (XXXin.)  The  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter,  a  magnificent  painting, 
classed  among  Guide's  best  works.  It 
is  said  to  haye  been  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  Carayaggio,  and  to  haye  been  so 
much  admired  that  it  procured  him  the 
commission  for  the  Aurora  in  the  Bos- 
pigliosi  Palace. 

N.  PoiiWMi.— (XXXIV.)  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Erasmus,  the  largest  his- 
torical subject  he  eyer  painted.  It  is 
copied  in  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's. 

.  ^€groeeio.'^(XXXy.)    The  Annun- 
t^iion,   £reqTwatij  deamhed    as  the 


masterpiece  of  Baroccio,  who  made 
himself  an  engraving  of  it.  It  is  a 
beautiful  composition.  It  formerly 
stood  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  S. 
Maria  at  Loreto,  but  was  carried  to 
Paris  in  1797.  On  its  restoration  it 
was  retained  in  Borne,  in  exchange  for 
a  copy  in  mosaic. 

Andrea  Sacchi,  —  (XXXYl.)  The 
miracle  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

Joroccio.— (XXXVII.)  The  Ecstasy 
of  S.  Michelina  is  considered  as  one 
of  Baroccio's  finest  works.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Francesco  at 
Fesaro. 

Faolo  Veronese.  —  (XXXVIII.)  St. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  with 
the  Vision  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

G^tcio.— (XXXIX.)  The  Madonna 
and  Child  in  glory,  with  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Jerome ;  the  heads  are  beautiful. 

Cesare  da  Sesto, — (XL.)  The  Virgin 
enthroned,  called  The  Madonna  della 
Cintura,  between  S.  John  and  S.  Au- 
gustin,  signed  and  dated  1521.  The 
expression  of  the  saints  is  yery  fine. 

Correggio,  —  (XLI.)  Christ  sitting 
on  the  clouds,  with  extended  arms, 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  angels  : 
formerly  in  the  Marescalchi  Gtillery  at 
Bologna. 

Andrea  Sacchi, — (XLI  I.)  S.  Bomu- 
aldo.  The  saint  and  his  2  companions 
are  represented  in  the  act  of  recog- 
nising the  yision  of  the  ladder  by 
which  his  followers  ascend  to  heayen, 
typifying  the  gloiy  of  his  new  order. 


LiBBABT. 

The  entrance  to  the  Library  is  by 
one  of  the  doors  on  the  1.  near  the 
extremity  of  the  GkiUeria  Lapidaria  of 
the  Museum,  and  may  be  yisited  every 
day  except  when  the  Museum  is  open 
to  the  public,  on  giving  a  gratuity  to 
the  custode. 

The  Vaticaxi  lAhrary  m&y  he  con- 
sidered to  Yiave  laeen.  io\m.^e^  \i^  1S\- 
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cholaa  V.  (1447),  who  transferred  to 
his  new  palace  the  manuscripts  which 
had  heen  collected  in  the  Lateran 
The  Ubrary  at  the  death  of  Nicholas 
Y,  is  said  to  have  contained  9000 
MSS.,  but  many  of  them  were  dis- 
persed by  his  successor  Calixtus  III. 
These  losses  were  not  repaired  until  the 
time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  whose  zeal  in  restor- 
ing and  augmenting  the  library  is  cele- 
brated by  Ariosto  and  by  Platina,  who 
was  appointed  its  librarian  about  1480. 
The  present  building  was  erected  by 
Sixtus  V.  in  1588,  from  the  designs  of 
Fontana,  a  new  apartment  having  be- 
come necessary  to  receive  the  collec- 
tions made  by  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors, and  particularly  by  Leo  X., 
who,  Uke  his  father  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent, had  sent  agents  into  distant 
countries  to  collect  manuscripts.  The 
celebrity  of  the  library  dates  properly 
from  the  close  of  the  16th  centuiy, 
when  the  munificence  of  the  popes 
was  aided  by  the  acquisition  of  other 
important  collections.  The  first  was 
that  of  Fulvius  Ursinus  in  1600,  fol- 
lowed by  the  valuable  coUections  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
composed  chiefly  of  Palimpsests.  The 
library  then  contained  10,660  MSS.,  of 
which  8500  were  Latm,  and  2160 
Greek.  The  Palatine  libniry,  belong- 
ing to  the  Elector  Palatine,  captured  at 
Heidelberg  by  de  Tilly,  and  presented 
to  Gregory  XT.  in  1621  by  duke 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  was  the  next 
accession ;  it  contained  2388  MSS., 
1956  of  which  were  Latin,  and  432 
Greek.  In  1658  the  Vatican  received 
the  library  of  Urbino,  founded  by  duke 
Federigo,  whose  passion  for  books  was 
so  great,  that  at  the  taking  of  Yolterra 
in  1472  he  reserved  nothing  but  a 
Hebrew  Bible  for  his  own  share  of  the 
spoil.  This  collection  enriched  the 
Vatican  with  1711  Gh'eek  and  Latin 
MSS.  In  1690  the  BibUotheca  Alex- 
andrina,  the  collection  of  Christina 
queen  of  Sweden,  was  added  to  the 
library ;  it  -oomprejiended  aU  the  lite- 
rary treasures  taJten  by  her  fiftther 
Gustavns  Adolphus  tft  Pragoe,  Wurtz- 
JfU2^  and  Bremma,  and  amounted  to 


2291  MSS.,  of  which  2101  wero  Latin 
and  190  Greek.  Clement  XI.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  presented 
55  Greek  MSS.  to  the  collection ;  and 
in  1746  it  received  the  splendid  library 
of  the  Ottobuoni  family,  containing 
3862  MSS.,  of  which  3391  were  Latin 
and  474  Greek.  About  the  same  time 
it  was  augmented  by  266  MSS.  from 
the  library  of  the  Marquis  Capponi. 
The  last  addition  of  importance  was 
that  of  162  Greek  MSS.  from  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Basilio  at  Ghrotta  Ferrata. 
At  the  peace  of  1815  the  late  king  of 
Prussia,  at  the  suggestion  of  W.  Hum- 
boldt, applied  to  Pius  Vli.  for  the 
restoration  of  some  of  the  manuscripts 
which  had  been  plundered  from  the 
Heidelberg  libraiy  by  De  Tillv.  A 
more  &vourable  moment  for  this  re- 
quest could  not  have  been  chosen :  the 
service  rendered  to  the  Church  by  the 
restoration  of  the  pope  to  his  throve 
was  acknowledged  by  that  enlightened 
and  virtuous  pontiff  on  all  occasions  ; 
and  in  this  instance  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  immediately  an- 
swered by  the  restoration  of  many 
MSS.  of  great  importance  to  the  Ger- 
man historian.  At  the  present  time 
the  Vatican  liibraiy  contains  in  the 
Oriental  collection  590  Hebrew,  787 
Arabic,  80  Coptic,  71  ^thiopic,  459 
Syriac,  64  Turkijih,  65  Persian,  1 
Samaritan,  13  Armenian,  2  Iberian,  22 
Indian,  10  Chinese,  and  18  Sdavonie 
manuscripts.  The  amount  of  the  whole 
collection  of  Gbeek,  Latin,  and  Oriental 
manuscripts  is  23,580,  the  finest  col- 
lection in  theworid.  The  number  of 
printed  books  was  not  more  than  30,000, 
though  it  had  been  loosely  stated  at 
double  that  figure,  until  the  addition  of 
the  library  oi  Count  Cioognara,  chiefly 
relative  to  the  fine  arts  and  their 
history,  and,  in  1855,  of  the  col- 
lection of  Cardinal  Mai  (6950  vols., 
and  292  MSS.),  a  munificent  donation 
of  Tins  IX.  to  the  Library  of  the 
Vatican.      The  library  is  open   daily 

Ifac  study  from  9  in  the  morning  until 
noosi    excepting    dMxia\!^  ^<e^  t^#sk«^ 
wlncii  be^na  an  ^\Koft  \'Q?Ctv^  «tv^  ^^^^*a 
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on  numerous  feast-daTS,  it  is  always 
dosed  to  students,  although  generally 
open  to  yisiton,  and  the  accommodation 
is  so  limited  that  only  those  who  wish 
to  consult  MSS.  can  find  places.  The 
printed  books  are  little  ayailable  for 
study ;  indeed,  no  catalogue  of  them  ap- 
pears yet  to  haye  been  made.  The  fee 
to  the  custode  who  shows  the  library, 
for  a  party,  is  £rom  2  to  4  pa\ils. 

•  The  Anteroom  (11)  contains  in  a  glass 
case  a  fine  papyrus  relatmg  to  the 
funeral  rites  (n  the  Egyptians;  and  two 
casts  of  columns  with  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, found  in  the  Triopeum  of  Herodus 
Atticus  on  the  Yia  Appia  (the  ori- 
ginals are  now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico 
at  Naples).  A  series  of  portraits  of 
the  cardinal  librarians  hang  round  this 
and  the  next  room ;  that  of  Cardinal 
Qioftiniani  is  by  Domenichino,  Hie 
most  recent  being  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Osrdinal  Mai.  In  the  adjoining 
one,  called  the  Chamber  of  the  Scribes, 
round  ^^lioh  sit  the  principal  librarian 
and  assistants,  in  stalls  decorated  with 
intarsia^work  by  !Frate  Gtiovanni  da 
Yerona,  are  tables  lor  persons  admitted 
to  study  and  oansult  the  MSS.  in  the 
librazy.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by 
Paul  Brill  and  Marco  da  Esenza. 

TbeQr6aiffaa,yriaob.ia2l20fbAorigy 
if  dirided  by  pilaaten  into  2  portions, 
and  is  decomted  with  frescoes  by  Scipi- 
one  Caietani,  Ftois  Kogari,  Cesare  Neb- 
bia,  and  other  artists ;  it  underwent  a 
complete  restoration  under  Pius  YI., 
and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  halls 
of  the  kind.  The  beantifiu  marble  paye- 
ment  hat  been  laid  down  by  Pius  IX. 
in  place  of  the  original  one  in  red 
tObs,  and  whioih  adds  greatly  to  the 
fplendonr  of  the  Hall.  Attached  to 
the  pilaBtera  and  the  waHs  are  the 
painted  cabinets  or  presses  which  con- 
tain the  Mas.;  these  are  shut  with 
closed  doovB,  so  tSial  a  atrmger  might 
walk  tinoogh  the  entire  suite  of  i^Mrt- 
ments,  and  hare  no  snspidon  that  ha 
wmgmmnmded  far  tibeMk  literary  trea- 
'oiw  in  tite  wadoL  Between  tiiepiks- 
-^Biw  aropfaodd  «ennl  TalnaUe  mod«ni 
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works  of  art.  Two  fine  tables  of  granite, 
supported  by  bronze  figures  by  Valadier; 
a  beautiful  column  of  Oriental  alahas' 
tro  fiorito  ;  2  Candelabra  of  S^yres 
china  presented  to  Pius  VII.  by  Na- 
poleon ;  a  fine  yase  from  the  same 
manufectory  to  Leo  XII.  by  Charles 
X ;  a  vase  of  Malachite  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  a  very  large'  speci- 
men of  the  same  valuable  material  by 
Prince  Demidoff";  two  handsome  vases 
of  Meissen  porcelain,  with  views  of  the 
royal  residences  near  Berlin,  presented 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Pius  IX.  in 
1860 ;  a  fine  vase  of  Oriental  alabaster, 
made  in  Bome  from  a  block  presented 
by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt;  the  large 
vase  in  Sevres  porcelain,  covered  with 
Christian  emblems  in  an  early  style, 
presented  by  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  Pius  IX.  on  the  occasion 
of  the  baptism  of  the  heir  to  the  Im- 
perial throne,  when  it  was  used  as 
the  baptismal  font;  and  a  beautiful 
basin  in  Aberdeen  granite,  a  gift  from 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  and  by  him  presented 
to  the  library.  The  frescoes  on  the 
walls  represent  on  one  side  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  celebrated  ancient 
libraries,  and  on  the  other  the  different 
councils  of  the  Church  ;  those  on  the 
pilasters  the  inventors  of  the  characters 
or  letters  used  in  expressing  the  prin- 
cipal known  languages.  Out  of  the 
great  hall  a  door  on  the  rt.  leads  into 
the  Archivio  Secreto  (12),  where  are 
preserved  the  most  interesting  manu- 
script historical  documents  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  popes,  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  &c.  The  door 
leading  into  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
modem  f»^ar«»a-work,  representing 
4  of  the  principal  monuments  erected 
during  the  redgn  of  Pius  IX. — the  Via- 
duct of  Laricda,  the  Basilica  of  St. 
PauTs,  and  the  tabernacles  in  the  latter 
oh.  and  in  the  Lateran. 

The  QaUertM  which  open  from 
die  extremity  of  the  Great  Hall,  and 
which  ooonpy  a  length  of  1200  feet, 
oontaixi  also  presses  with  the  manu- 
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halls.    Entering  on  the  1.,  on  each  side 
are  presses  containing  the  MS.  collec- 
tions of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  on 
the  outside  of  which  have  been  painted 
the  several  monuments   of  Rome  re- 
stored during  the  present  pontificate. 
On  the  end  wall  of  the  second  Hall  is 
an  interesting  view  of  St.  Peter's,  as 
designed  by  Michel  Angelo,  surrounded 
with   a   square  portico;   and  opposite 
another  of  the  raising  of  the  Vatican 
obelisk  by  Fontana.    To  these  succeed 
5  other  halls ;  the  first  contains  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  MS.  collection  and  a 
cabinet  in  which  are  shown  the  most 
curious  manuscripts  of  the  Library  to 
the  general  visitor.  The  3  Halls  (13, 14, 
and   15  of  plan),  forming  the  Museo 
Cristiajw,  follow.    In  the  first,  enclosed 
in  cabinets,  is  a  most  interesting  col- 
lection of  lamps,  glass  vessels,  gems, 
personal  ornaments,    instruments  for 
domestic  use  of  the  early  Christians, 
chiefly  &om  the  Catacombs ;  there  are 
also  various  instruments  of  torture  em- 
ployed against  the  early  sufferers  for  our 
faith,  amongst  which  deserves  notice  a 
plurnhatfMn,  or  copper  ball,  filled  with 
lead  and  attached  to  a  chain,  found 
alongside  the  body  of  a  Christian  martyr 
in  his  tomb.    Among  the  other  objects 
are  amber  vessels  with  reliefs  and  Chris- 
tian symbols,  carvings  in  ivory.   In  the 
press  marked  No.  14  is  the  Diptychon 
Kambonense  of  Agiltrude,  wife  of  Guido 
da  Spoleto,  a  curious  specimein  of  Italian 
art  of  the  9th  century ;  in  another  a 
very  fine  diptych  of  the  5th,  on  which 
may  be  seen  one  of  the  earliest  represen- 
tations of  the  Cross.  Beyond  this  is  the 
hall  called  the  Stanza  d^  Papiri  (14), 
oontaming  a  series  of  diplomas  and 
charters  from  the  &th  to  the  8th  oenty., 
the  oldest  being  of  aj>.  469 ;    on  the 
ceiling  and  waUs  are  historical  frescoes 
by  Mengs.    The  room  (15)  that  follows 
contains  a  very  interestmg  collection  of 
Byzantine  and  mediseval  Italian  paint- 
ings to  the  end  of  the  15th  oentniy, 
and  a  Russian  Odendar  of  the  17tn, 
covered  with  minute  figures,  in  the 
form  <^  a  Chreek  cross.    On  the  end 
wall  is  a  fine  omcifix  in  Toek  erystal, 
with  tiizee  meMlkmsj  eajgnred  in  #»• 


taglioy  the  latter  with  scenes  of  our 
Lord's  Passion.  They  were  executed 
by  a  certain  Valerius  of  Vicensa,  and 
added  to  the  Library  by  Pius  IX. 
Opening  out  of  the  hall  of  Christian 
paintings,  and  on  the  rt.,  is  an  apart- 
ment of  2  rooms  (16),  recently  very 
handsomely  restored.  The  first,  with 
the  Samson  slaying  the  Philistines,  and 
carrying  off  the  Gbttes  of  G^aza,  on  tlie 
ceilmg,  painted  by  ChUdo,  is  special  I  v 
destined  to  ancient  frescoes,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  called  the 
Nozze  AldohrcmditUy  found  near  the 
Arch  of  Gallienus,  in  1606.  It  became 
the  property  of  Clement  VIII.,  and  has 
from  this  circumstance  been  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  his  family.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  Villa  Aldobrandini,  and  was 
considered  the  most  precious  specimen 
of  ancient  painting,  until  the  disco- 
veries at  Herculaneum  deprived  it 
of  that  pre-eminence.  Many  cele- 
brated pamters  made  it  the  object  of 
their  study,  and  a  copy  by  Poussin 
is  preserved  in  the  Dona  gallery.  Al- 
though injured  by  restorations,  it  was 
oonsklerea  so  valuable  in  1818  tliat 
it  was  purchased  of  Cardinal  Aldobran- 
dini  by  Pins  VII.  for  10,000  scudi  It 
represents,  in  the  opinion  of  Winck- 
elmaim,  the  Marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis.  The  composition  consists  of  10 
figures :  the  bridegroom  is  sitting  at  tlio 
foot  of  a  richly-carved  oouch,  on  which 
sits  the  bride,  attired  in  white  drapery, 
accompanied  by  a  female,  who  seems  to 
be  advising  with  her ;  on  the  extreme  1. 
of  the  picture  a  priest  and  two  youths 
are  standing  at  a  circolar  altar  preparing 
for  the  lustral  offoing.  Between  them 
and  the  couch  is  a  finely  draped  female 
figure  leaning  on  an  altar,  and  holding 
what  appears  to  be  a  shelL  On  the  rt. 
of  the  picture  is  a  group  of  8  figures 
standing  near  a  tri]^ :  one  holds  a 
tazsa ;  the  second,  a  fine  commanding 
personage,  wean  a  crown  ;  the  third  is 
playing  on  a  harp  of  6  strings.  The 
oride^oom,  in  the  opinion  of  John 
Bell,  is  the  finest  iVsx^i,  Va  \a^  «<(V5t 
•eeni.     **"Hia  Vkwhi  ^c^swa    ^^^   *», 
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token  of  having  grappled  with  danger 
and  felt  the  influence  of  burning  suns. 
The  limbs  are  drawn  with  inimitable 
skill,  slender,  of  the  finest  proportions, 
making  the  just  medium  between 
strength  and  agilitj;  while  the  low 
sustaining  posture,  resting  firmly  on 
the  rt.  hand,  half  turning  towards  the 
bride,  is  wonderfully  conceived.  A 
pleasing  tone  of  purity  reigns  through 
the  whole  composition,  in  which  no- 
thing bacchanaUan  offends  the  eye  or 
invades  the  chaste  keeping  of  the  scene." 
A  good  terracotta  relief,  in  the  Campana 
Collection,  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  principal  group  in  the  Nozze  Aldo- 
brandini.  The  other  ancient  paintings 
here  are,  a  Bace  of  Tigers,  Antelopes, 
and  Apes,  in  which  the  Egyptian  A.  oryx 
is  very  accurately  represented;  all  these 
animals  bearing  feathers  on  the  head, 
tks  we  see  in  the  modem  Koman  races 
of  the  Corso  :  six  figures  of  Scylla, 
Phaedra,  Pasiphae,  Canace,  and  Myrrha, 
discovered  on  the  walls  of  a  villa  near 
Tor  Marancio  on  the  Via  Ardeatina: 
and  a  series  of  subjects  firom  the 
Odyssey,  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  Eo- 
man  house  in  the  Via  Ghraziosa,  on  the 
Esquiline ;  they  have  been  described  in 
a  work  by  Father  Matranga,  who  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  building 
formed  part  of  the  house  of  Livia.  The 
floor  of  this  room  has  inlaid  as  its 
pavement  an  ancient  mosaic,  from  a 
Eoman  villa  near  the  Porta  di  San 
Lorenzo.  Opening  out  of  the  room 
containing  the  Nozze  Aldobrandini  is  a 
smaller  one  conttdning  a  collection  of  in- 
scriptions or  Signa  Tegularia  stamped  on 
Roman  tiles ;  some  Ohristain  frescoes, 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  amongst 
which  are — Our  Saviour  amongst  the 
Apostles,  or  the  Last  Supper,  a  dove 
with  the  olive-branch,  and  a  copy  of  a 
female  figure  in  the  act  of  adoration 
(an  Orante),  from  the  Catacombs  of 
St.  Nereo.  The  pretended  painting  of 
Charlemagne  is  of  veiy  doubtful  au- 
thenticity.  A  curule  seat,  in  bronze, 
a  fragment  of  the  mosaic  which  co- 
rared  the  QMbliniuiil  of  Leo  III.  near 
^Ae  Lateran  Palace;  and  ft  Oibo- 
ftium  ia  La  JSobbia  ware.    Betaming 


to  the  Library,  in  the  farthest  room, 
formerly  the  chapel  of  Pius  V.,  was 
placed  the  collection  of  medals,  which 
was  plundered  of  so  many  of  its  trea- 
sures by  one  of  its  own  curators  during 
the  absence  of  the  court  in  1849.  The 
number  ascertained  to  be  missing  is  con- 
siderable. Many  of  these  medals  were  of 
great  rarity,  and  their  loss  is  a  public 
misfortune,  the  greater  part  having  been 
melted  down.  Some  were  unique  gold 
coins,  chiefly  of  the  Roman  series, 
amongst  which  was  a  medal  of  Antinous, 
one  of  the  largest  specimens  in  gold 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  anti- 
quity. The  collection  is  now  in  progress 
of  arrangement  by  Professor  Tessieri, 
the  eminent  numismatist ;  when  com- 
pleted, the  most  important  specimens 
will  be  exposed  to  the  public  view. 
Beyond  the  former  medal-room  is  a 
series  of  several  chambers  called  the 
QaJnnetto  Borgia  (17),  containing 
printed  books,  illustrated  works,  the 
library  on  the  history  of  the  Fine 
Arts  formed  by  Cicognara,  and  that 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Mai,  recently 
purchased  by  Pius  IX. :  the  sculp- 
tures which  were  formerly  here  have 
been  removed  to  the  Lateran  Museum. 
These  chambers  were  built  by  Alexander 
VI.,  fi^m  whom  they  derive  their  name; 
they  are  well  worth  visiting  for  the 
paintings  on  the  vaults  and  walls, 
and  will  be  shown  if  desired  by  the 
person  who  accompanies  strangers  over 
the  Library;  they  are  preceded  by 
some  smaller  rooms,  also  filled  with 
printed  books.  Chamber  I.,  remark- 
able for  its  ceiling,  decorated  with 
paintings  and  stuccoes  by  Giovanni 
da  Udine  and  JHerino  del  Vaga;  the 
planets  are  ^said  to  be  from  the  de- 
signs of  Raphael.  Chamber  II.,  the 
roof  painted  in  fresco  -  by  JPintu- 
ricchio.  In  the  lunettes  are  repre- 
sented the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Re- 
surrection (the  kneeling  figure  of  a  pope 
is  the  portrait  of  Alexander  VI.),  the 
Ascension,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Assumption.  Chamber  III., 
tne  Toof  punted  m  fresco  by  Pinturic* 
cAio,  TepTe&eutiiiig  ^V>.  Ca)iXybTvxvQ\^itn^ 
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the  Emperor  Maiimian  ;  St.  Antonj 
tlie  Abbot  vieiting  St.  Paul  the  Hermit  i 
the  Visitation  ;  tbe  Martyrdom  of  St. 
SebtiBtian ;  Soetumii  in  the  Bnth;  St. 
IBarbuv  flying  from  lier  father.  Over 
one  of  tlie  doors  is  the  portrait  of 
Qiulia  Famose,  the  faTOurits  of  Alei- 
ander  TI.,  as  the  Madonna.  Chamber 
IV.,  painted  hj  Mnluricchio  with  alle- 
gorical  figures  of  the  Virtues  and 
Sciences. 

The  Gallery  on  the  right  of  the  Great 
Hull  of  the  Library,  contain  a  olao  presses 
■withmanaBoripts.sunQoitnted  bjEtrus- 
'canvaseB,  and  is  ornamented  with  indif- 
ferent frescoes  iUuBtrating  the  prinoipal 
events  in  the  troubled  reigus  of  Piua 
VI.  and  Piua  VII.  It  13  sepEUnted  into 
halls  by  colunuu  of  andent  marbles 
and  red  ponihyiy.  In  one — that  pre- 
ceding the  Muaeo  Profeno  —  are  two 
curious  statues  of  the  god  Mithras, 
in  the  form  he  wan  Touerat^d  in  the 
temples,  consisting  of  a  human  Sgnni 
with  a  lion's  head,  the  bodj  entwined 
with  B  serpent,  and  holding  keys  in 
each  hand.  On  two  of  the  porphyry 
■columns  near  Hub  are  sculptured  twin 
figures,  in  high  relief^  ai  warriors, 
euuHor  in  style  and  costume  to  those  at 
the  comer  of  the  BasiUca  of  9an  Mareo 
at  Venice  ;  they  were  in  all  probability 
■brought  from  the  East  during  the 
Xowcr  Empire.  At  the  eitremity  of  the 
rt.-hand  gallery  is  the  so-called  Miaeo 
Frqfimo  (18),  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
M.  Cristiano  in  the  opposite  gallery 
f>f  the  library ;  it  coatoius  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  small  Qreek  and 
iRomau  antiquitic9  in  bronze,  ivories, 
glass,  &B.,  consisting  principally  of 
Sunpa,  vaaes,  and  personal  ornaments  ; 
Bome  antique  mosaics.  The  oarvings 
in  ivory,  affiled  to  the  shutters  of  the 
cabinets,  having,  for  tha  greater  part, 
l>een  found  attached  to  the  Chriatiun 
EGpulchres  in  tlie  catacombs ;  thej 
date  ii-om  the  2nd  to  the  7th  ixn- 
tury :  amongst  them  is  a  remarkable 
group  of  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by 
four  horses,  a,  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  large  bas-relief  of  Marcus 
Aureliua  on  the  atoira  of  tho  Palazzo 


de'  Consnratori,  in  the  Capitol.  The 
"  ;tiou  of  modem  cameos  in  pietrs- 
by  Girometti,  purchased  by  Ore- 
gory  XVi,  and  a  veiy  beautiful  cup 
in  amber,  with  retiea.  Two  norke 
of  Cellini,  representing  the  fable  kS 
Perseus,  and  the  wars  of  the  Trojant, 
hara  recnitlj  been  placed  here.  Here 
also  are  the  nails,  tiles,  and  other 
fragments  of  the  framework  of  Ctcsar'a 
villa,  foiind  in  the  lake  of  Nemi,  and 
long  supposed  to  be  the  timbers  of  so 
ancient  diip  j  several  v a«ea  and  articlea 
of  doiui'itio  economy  \  and  the  hair  of 
a  Rsmni:  young  lady,  tastefully  tressed 
up,  found  with  her  skeleton  in  a  sanw 
phnguB. 

The  principal  mannsoript  treosmeB 
of  the  hbrary  are  the  following ; — Ths 
celebrated  Codtx  Firttoofuu  or  .B>£{« 
of  the  early  part  of  tha  ilh  cenlary, 
in  Ctreek,  containing  tbe  oldest  of  the 
SeptuBgint  versiona  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  first  Greek  one  of  the  Ulew 
Teatament.  It  is  supposed  to  haye 
beeu  one  of  the  50  oopiea  procured 
at  Aleisndria  by  Eusebius,  by  order 
of  Const«ntine,  for  the  churches  at 
Constanunople.  This  most  important 
monumcckt  of  biblical  hterature,  which 
had  rcuiained  so  long  nnedil^d,  had 
been  printed  under  the  superintea- 
doncc  □(  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  seve- 
ral year»  since,  but  ecmplei  had  arisen 
to  proTcot  its  publication  until  lately, 
when  tlm  reining  Pontiff  withdrew  the 
inlfirdict  of  his  predecessor.*  The  Fir- 
gil  of  thaith  or  6(A  oeniury,  with  50 
miniaturee,  including  a  portrait  of  Vir- 
gil, well  known  by  the  engravings  of 
Santo  Burtoh.  The  Terence  of  the  9th 
century,  with  mioiatures.  These  ver- 
sions of  Virgl  and  Terence  belonged 
to  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  passed  with 
ilia  other  oolleetions  into  the  ducal 
library  of  TJrbino  1  the  Terence  was  pre- 
sented te  his  father,  Bernardo  Bembo, 
by  Forccllo  Pandouio,  the  Neapolitan 
poet.  A  Terence  of  the  4th  or  6th 
L'enturj,  the  oldest  known.  Fragment* 
•  Veins «  Novum  TMlamentmn,  ei  antfqnls- 
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of  a  Virgil  of  the  12th  century.    The 
Cicero  de  R&publica,  the  celebrated  pa- 
lunpsest   discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai' 
under  a  version  of  St.  Augustin's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms.    This  is  con- 
sidered the  oldest  Latin  MS.  extant. 
The  Palimpsest  of  Livy^  lib.  93 ,  from 
the  library  of  Christina  queen  of  Swe- 
den.   The  Flutaroh  from  the  same  col- 
lection, with  notes  by  Ghrotius.     The 
Seneca  of  the  14th  century,  with  com- 
mentaries by  the  English  Dominican 
monk    Triveth,    from    the   library  of 
the  dukes  of  IJrbino.     A  Pliny,  with 
interesting  figures  of  animals.  IheMeno- 
iogia  Graca,  or  Greek  calendar,  of  the 
10th  century,  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Basil :  a  fine  example  of  Byzantine  art, 
brilhantly  illuminated  with  representa- 
tions of  basiUcas,  monasteries,  and  mar- 
tyrdoms of  various  saints  of  the  G-reek 
Church.     The  Homilies  of  St.  Gregory 
NazianzenuSy  of  the  year  1063,  and  the 
Fowr  Gospels  of  the  year  1128,  both 
Byzantine  MSS.  of  great  interest ;  the 
latter  is  from  the  IJrbino  library.    A 
Oreek    version    of   the    Acts    of  the 
Apostles^  written  in  gold,  presented  to 
Innocent  VIII.  by  Charlotte  queen  of 
Cyprus.    The  large  Sehrew  Bible,  in 
folio,  from  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  for  which  the  Jews  of  Venice 
offered  its  weight  in  gold.    The  Com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Testament,  with 
miniatures  of  the  14th  century,  by  Nic- 
col6  da  Bologna.     The  Breviary  of 
Matthias  Cormnus  of  the  year  1492, 
beautifully    written    and    illuminated 
by  Attavanti.     The  Parchment  Scroll 
of  a   Greek  MS.  of  the  7th  century, 
32  feet  long,  with  miniatures  of  the 
history  of  Joshua.    The  Officium  Mor- 
Us,  with   beautiful   miniatures.     The 
Codex  Mexicaims,  a  calendar  of  .im- 
mense length.    The  dedication  copy  of 
the    Assertio   Septem   Sacramentorum 
adversus     Martinum    Jjutherum,     by 
•Senry    VIII.,  printed  on  vellum  at 
London  in  1521,  with  the  king's  signa- 
ture and  th&  autograph  inscription  on 
the  last  page  but  one,  "  Finis.    Henrv 
Bex."  ' 

f.Angloram  rex  Henricds,  Leo  Decime,  mittit. 
.  Hoc  opus  ei  Sdei  tests  et  amidtlc^" 


\ 


2  Letters  from  Henry  VIII.  to  Asms 
Boleyn,  in  French  and  English.  The 
Dante  of  the  15th  century,  with  minia^ 
tures  by  Giulio  Clovio.  The  Dante  dd 
Boccaccio,  in  the  very  beautifid  writing 
of  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  to 
which  his  signature  as  Johannes  d9 
Certaldo  is  affixed,  and  with  notes  Mod 
to  be  by  Petrarch ;  the  poem  is  preceded 
by  Boccaccio's  dedicatory  epistle  to  ^tm 
poet.  A  volume  of  Tasso^s  Autogre^ht^ 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  first  3  cantos 
of  the  Gerusalemme,  written  in  his  19th 
year,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  oil 
Urbino  ;  and  several  of  his  Mssays  and 
Dialogues.  Petrarch* s  Autographs,  in* 
eluding  the  Mime,  The  Latin  poenl 
of  Donizo,  in  honour  of  the  Countess. 
Matilda,  vdth  a  full-length  portrait 
of  that  celebrated  personage,  and 
several  historical  miniatures  of  great 
interest ;  among  which  are  the  repent* 
ance  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  hia 
absolution  by  Gregory  VII.,  &c.  Tlit 
Dives  of  Duke  Federigo  di  MontefeUro^ 
by  Muzio,  and  of  Francesco  Maria  /; 
delta  Bovere,  by  Leoni,  the  latter  with 
5  fine  miniatures  by  GiuHo  Clovio. 
The  autograph  copy  of  the  Annals  of 
Cardifial  Baronius,  in  12  volumes. 
The  IV-eatise  of  the  JEmperor  Frederick 
II.  on  Hawking,  frx>m  the  Heidelberg 
library.  Several  Manuscripts  of  lather ^ 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  Chrisitiam 
CiUechism,  translated  into  German  by 
Melanchthon,  1556.  The  most  interest^ 
ing,  to  the  general  visitor,  of  these 
MSS.  are  now  exhibited  to  the  public, 
being  placed  in  a  handsome  inlaid 
mahogany  cabinet,  in  the  large  hall  of 
the  l.-hand  gallery  of  the  library,  which 
wiU  be  opened  by  the  custode;  to 
examine  the  others  a  special  permission 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  library  is  necessary. 

Manufactory  of  Mosaics. — Persons 
who  have  admired  the  beautiful  mosaics 
of  St.  Peter's  should  visit,  before  they 
leave  the  Vatican,  the  studio  in  which 
they  are  manu&ctured.  The  number 
of  enamels  of  different  tints  preserved 
for  the  purposes  of  the  works  amounts 
to  no  less  than  10,000.     The  manu<i 
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Hs  19  genersUj  snppoEed:  ^at  Imow- 
lodgB  of  art  ia  requiHitB  to  da  jiisficc 
to  the  subjects  which  are  thus  invested 
with  durability  ;  pome  idC4  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  tbe  process  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  large 
pictures  hare  oecupied  from  12  to  20 
years  in  their  eiecution  j  that  few  of 
the  smolli^r  ones  oecupj  less  than  5 
G  i  and  that  the  rough  portraits  of  the 
pop^,  now  in  progress  for  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Paul's,  cam  seldom  be  oompletet 
in  leas  than  12  mouths.  YbLtors  on 
admitted  daQy,  by  means  of  an  order 
easily  procured  through  their  banters 
the  entrance  to  the  manufactory  is  from 
a  corridor  at  the  comer  of  the  Court 
of  S.  Samaso,  and  on  the  ground  floor. 

Gardeju  of  the  Vatican. — ^Few  tra- 
vellers visit  these  interesting  gardenn, 
which  deserye  to  be  bettor  known; 
they  are  entered  from  the  further  end 


the  Qiardiao  AeUa  Pigia,  in  the  quad- 
rangle formed  by  the  Museo  Cluara- 
monti,  the  Braodo  Nuoto,  the  Etruscan 
Museum,  and  the  long  gallery  of  the 
library  !  it  was  began  by  Hicholaa  V., 
and  enlarged  by  Julius  II.  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante,  who  constructed 
the  4  la^ades.  In  fiimt  of  the  princi- 
pal fajade  ia  a  largo  semicircular 
iiiche,  containing  the  2  bronze  peacocks 
and  the  oolosscj  pigna  or  pme-cono, 
11  feet  high,  found  in  the  mausoleum 
of  Hadrian,  and  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  building. 
In  the  centre  of  tlie  garden  ia  the 
pedestal  of  (he  Column  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  -found  on  Monto  Citorio  in  1709, 
and  remofed  to  this  spot  after  the  in- 
eJTectuHl  attempt  of  Fontana  to  raiee 
the  shaft,  which  waa  diacoverpd  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  11  ft.  high.  13  ft.  on 
each  of  its  sides,  and  ornamented  with 
high  reliefs,  representing  the  apotheOBiB 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  funeral 
^mes,  allegorical  figures  of  Rome,  and 
B  genius  holding  an  ohelisk.  The  in- 
Bcriptiou  has  been  already  quoted  in  the 
Bccount  of  the  column  (p.  52).  A  Sight 
of  steps  deaeeoda  irom  the  Quadrangle  of 
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the  Siordino  della  Pigna  (o  the  tiTrace 
of  the  Navicella,  bo  called  from  a  large 
fountain  with  a  bronze  ship  in  the 
centre,  from  every  point  of  which  water 
is  made  to  flow.  The  view  from  (his 
terrace  over  the  northern  part  of  Rome 
is  very  fine.  Several  very  ingeniooa 
devices  of  waterworks  play  in  tliis  gar- 
den. In  one  place  the  visitor  is  made 
to  stand  on  a  circular  space  to  admire 
the  bronio  Pigna,  when  water  spouta 
from  invisible  openings  in  the  ground 
around  him.  A  similar  miachierous 
device  awaits  him  as  he  impreparedlj 
passes  down  the  itahs  to  the  terrace 
oftheNavicolla. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Vatiean,  properly 
speaking,  extend  beyond  the  long  lise 
of  buildings  of  the  Uhrary  and  palace, 
along  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  occupy- 
ing the  apace  between  the  wall  of  Leo 
IV.  and  Ihomodem  fortified  enceinte  dt 
Urban  VIII.  They  are  very  extensivi^ 
with  casinos,  formal  Cower-gardenB, 
long  alleys  bordered  with  box  hcdgei, 
and  even  ridea  where  tlte  pope  can  take 
horse  eieriiise,  which  court  etiquefta 
would  not  permit  his  doing  ontside  his 
own  grounds.  No  order  to  visit  the 
gardens  is  necessary  ;  a  couple  of 
pauls  to  the  custode  will  be  the  best 
passport. 

The  Casino  del  Papa,  huilt  by  Pioi 
IT.  from  the  designs  of  Pirro  Ligorio, 
is  one  of  the  moat  elegant  villas  in 
Komc.  It  is  decorated  with  painting! 
by  Barooeio,  Federigo  Zucohero,  and 
Santi  di  Tito,  and  has  a  beaulifiil  foun- 
which  pours  its  waters  into  a  basin 
savonozzeto,  adorned  with  antique 
groups  of  children  riding  on  a  dolphin. 
Among  its  antiquities  is  an  inlerestins 
series  of  has-reliefa  in  terra-ootta,  coC 
Iccted  hy  d'Agincourt  and  Canova,  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  gardens  a  portion 
of  the  medifBval  wall  of  Leo  IV.  with 
two  fine  round  towers  is  still  standing, 
beyond  which  Pius  IV.  and  Urban 
VIII.  eitended  the  preoentbastiona.  It 
waa  from  the  most  western  and  elevated 
point  of  the  latter,  which  enfilodee 
the  post-road  from  Civito.TecoLia,thBt 
FroiuAi  Win's  suSeMA.V3  w^™** 
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unexpected  a  repulse  on  their  first  ap- 
proach to  Borne  in  April  1849. 

The  Pontifieal  Armoury,  near  the 
Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  contains  the  iron 
armour  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  a 
melancholy  record  of  the  cruel  pillage 
'vrhich  derastated  Kome  more  than  all 
the  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  neither 
sparing  the  monuments  of  antiquity  nor 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
Revival.  His  sword  is  preserved  in  the 
Kircherian  Museum  at  the  Colleglo 
Bomano. 


The  Oafitol. 

The  square  of  palaces  which  now 
covers  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill  under  the  name  of  the  Piaaza 
del  CampidoaliOf  was  built  by  Paul  III. 
from  the  dewgns  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  effect  afi  we  approach  it  from  the 
Piazza  di  Ara  Ooeli  is  imposiDg,although 
it  may  disappoint  our  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Roman 
CapitoL     The    easy  ascent    by  steps 

'  a  cordoni  was  opened  in  1536,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  entrance  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.      ' 

At  the  foot  of  the  central  stairs  are  2 
Egyptian  lions,  brought  here  by  Pius  IV. 
from  the  ch.  of  S.  Stefano  in  Cacco.  At 
the  summit  of  the  steps,  on  the  angles 

\  of  the  balustrades,  are  2  colossal  statues, 
in  marble,  of  Castor  and  Pollux  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  their  horses :  tbey 

'were  found  in  the  Ghetto,  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  Near 
these  are  the  celebrated  marble  sculp- 
tures called  the  Trophies  of  Marius. 
We  have  already  noticed  this  misno- 
mer in  the  description  of  the  ruins 
(p.  84)  near  which  they  were  disco- 

'  vered.  Their  style  shows  that  they  are 
imperial  works ;  Winckelmann  referred 
them  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and 

\  recent  antiquaries  have  even  assigned 
to  them  BO  late  a  date  as  that  of 
Alexander  Severus.    Next  are  the  sta- 

^uea  p£  Coastantme   and    his    boiI| 


found  in  his  baths  on  the  Quirinat 
At  the  extremity  of  the  balustrade, 
on  the  rt.  of  the  ascent,  is  the  Jfil- 
liaHum,  or  milestone,  which   marked 
the  first  mile  on  the  Yia  Appia:   it 
was  found  in  1584  in  the  Yigna  Naro, 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  modem 
Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  and  has  xa* 
scribed  on  it  the  names  of  Yespasian  and 
Nerva:  as  a  pendant,  on  the  opposite 
balustrade,    is    that   which    stood   at 
the  7th  inile  on  the  same  road,  and 
which    was    brought   here    from    thd 
0iustiniani  palace  ;  the  inscriptions  are 
identical.     In  the  centre  of  the  piazza 
is  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.    In  the  middle  ages  it  waa 
supposed  to  be  a  statue  of  Constantine, 
a  fortunate  error  for  the  interest^  of 
art,   since    it   was   this    belief   which 
preserved  it  from  destruction.     There 
IS  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  where  It 
originally  stood,  some  supposing  it  was 
in  the  fore  court  in  front  of  the  Temple 
of  Antoninus  and   Faustina    in    the 
Forum,  others  on  the  brick  pedestal 
at  the  foot  of  the  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus ;  it  was  subsequently  pmced  in 
front  of  the  Lateran,  and  was  removed 
to  its  present  position  by  Michel  Angdo 
in  1588.    It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of 
marble  formed  from  a  single  block  of 
an  architrave  found  in  the  Forum  of 
Trajan.     It  is  the  only  ancient  eques- 
trian  statue  in  bronze  which  has  been 
preserved  entire,  and,  as  a  specimen 
of  ancient  art,  is  admitted  to  be  the 
finest  in  existence.  '  It  was  origiaally 
gilt,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  traces 
of  the  gold  still  visible  on  the  horse's 
head.       The     admiration    of   Michel 
Angelo  for  the  statue  is  well  known; 
it    is    related    that    he    said    to    the 
horse  "  Camminay*  and  declared  that  its 
action  was  full  of  life.    So  highly  is  it 
prized,  that  even  in  recent  years  an 
officer  was  regularly  appointed  to  take 
care  of  it,  under  the  name  of  the  Cus- 
tode  del  CavaUo.    A  bunch  of  flowers  is 
annually  presented  to  the  chapter  of  the 
Lateran  basilica  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  it  belongs  to  them.     While  the 
statue  stood  in  front  of  the  Lateran  m 
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the  festivities  on  the  eleration  of  Cola 
di  Kienzo  to  the  rank  of  tribune.  On 
that  occasion  wine  was  made  to  flow 
out  of  one  nostril  and  water  out  of  the 
other. 

On  the  3  sides  of  the  piazza  are  the 
separate  buildings  designed  by  Michel 
Angelo.  The  central  one  is  the  Pa- 
lace of  the  Senator;  that  on  the  rt. 
the  Palace  of  the  Conservators;  that 
on  the  1.  contains  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol; 

PaijACB  op  the  Sekatob, 

Founded  by  Boniface  IX.  at  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Tabularium,  as  a  fortified  residence  for 
the  Senator.  The  fa9ade  was  orna- 
mented by  Michel  Angelo  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  and  made  to  harmonise 
with  his  new  palaces.  In  front  it  is 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  stairs. 
At  the  base  is  a  large  fountain  con- 
structed by  Sixtus  Y.,  and  ornamented 
with  d  statues:  that  in  the  centre, 
of  Minerva,  in  porphyry,  found  at 
Cora,  commonly  ciJled  Kome  tri- 
umphant; the  marble  head  and  arms 
are  modem :  the  2  others  are  colossal 
figures  of  the  Nil^.  and  the  Tiber, 
foimd  in  the  Colonna  gardens,  and 
referable  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
The  principal  apartment  in  this  palace 
is  the  hall  in  which  the  Senator  holds 
his  court :  it  contains  statues  of  Paul 
III.,  Gregory  XIII.,  and  Charles  of 
Anjou  as  Senator  of  Bome  in  the  13th 
centy.  In  the  upper  rooms  are  the  offices 
of  the  Municipality,  the  local  police 
courts,  the  apartments  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Lincei,  and,  high  above  all,  the 
recently  constructed  Observatory  of 
the  Capitol.  From  this  we  may  ascend 
to  the  summit  of  the  Tower,  remark- 
able for  one  of  the  most  instructive 
views  of  Rome,  described  in  a  pre- 
ceding page  (p.  10).  The  great  bell  of 
the  Capitol,  the  celebrated  Patarina, 
captured  from  Viterbo  in  the  middle 
ages,  is  suspended  in  this  tower,  and 
is  rung  only  to  announce  the  death 
of  the  pope  and  the  opening  of 
the    CamivaL     In   the   lower   floor, 


occupying  the  portico  of  the  Tabula- 
rium,  are  several  fine  fr^igments  of 
ancient  Architecture  discovered  in  the 
subjacent  Forum,  and  lower  down  still 
the  passages  leading  to  some  interest^ 
ing  remains  of  the  substructions  of  the 
Capitol  and  of  the  Tabularium,  which 
well  deserve  a  visit.     (See  p.  21.) 

[The  museum  and  gallery  of  the 
Capitol  belong  to  the  municipal  body 
(the  S.  P.  Q.  K.),  and  are  supported 
from  its  funds  :  they  are  open  to  the 
public  on  Mondays  and  Thiursdays, 
from  12  until  4  P.M.  Admission  at 
other  times  is  easily  obtained  by  a  small 
fee  to  the  custodes,'] 


^  Palace  op  the  Consebtatobs, 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  square,  contain* 
ing  the  Protomot^ca,  or  collection  of 
Imsts  of  illustrious  Italians,  the  Gtd- 
lery  of  Pictures,  the  Halls  of  the 
Conservators,  witJi  the  Bronze  Wolf 
and  the  Fasti  Consulares.  TJndelr  the 
arcade,  within  the  courts  oft  the  rt. 
hand  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Julius 
Ceesar  (2  a) ;  on  the  1.  one  of  Au- 
gustus (2  b),  with  the  rostrum  of  a 
galley  on  the  pedestal,  an  allusion 
probably  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  In 
different  parts  of  the  coiurt  are  several 
interesting  frtigments :  a  colossal  marble 
head  of  Domitian ;  the  massive  marble 
cippus  on  which  stood  the  cineraiy 
urn  of  Agrippina  (3  a),  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus,  discovered  near  the  Mau80> 
leum  of  Augustus,  with  the  very  inter- 
esting inscription — OsSA — AGtUiBViSM, 
M.  Ageippje  F — Dm.  Axr&.  Nepotis. 
YxoBis.— Geemaijioi  Cjesaeis. — Ma- 
teis  C  CiESABis  Aug  —  Geemaij loi 
Peincipis  ; — acavity  cut  in  it  served 
as  the  standard  measure  for  grain — 
Huhiatella  di  grano — in  the  middle 
ages;  the  inscription  to  Agrippina  is 
of  the,  time  of  Caligula,  when  he  caused 
the  ashes  of  his  mother  to  be  removed 
to  the  imperial  mausoleum,  from  the 
place  where  Tiberius  had  caused  them 
to  be  buried ; — a  fragment  of  a  colossal 
column,  iu  TeQi^T^yc^^^cfvsaA'Ssv'CQfik 
basilica  oi  Coxia\,aQJtm^.  '^S^aa  ^s^H*  «&Sk 
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hand  of  2  colossal  statues,  in  marble, 
interesting  fragments;    they   are 


asre 


sapposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
statue  raised  on  the  Capitoline  hj 
liucullus  to  Apollo,  and  to  a  second 
effigy  of  the  same  god,  80  cubits  high, 
firagments  of  which  were  found  behmd 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  In  the 
back  part  of  the  court  are  the  statue 


of  Borne  Triumphant  (4  a),  and  onib 
pedestal  the  keystone  of  an  Ardi  tf 
Trajan,  with  a  bas-relief  of  a  captmed 
province,  probably  Dada ;  2  oi^tiie 
kings,  in  grey  marble;  the  groim  d 
the  lion  attacking  a  horse,  fooan  ii 
the  bed  of  the  Almo,  remarlokble  iorlik 
fine  workmanship  and  for  theieslci»i 
tions  by  Michel  Angelo ;  a  hand  nudhwii 


Plak  ov  the  Palace  of  the  Consebtatobs — GBonn>  Floob, 
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PiaM9a  del  Campidoglio,'' 


1.  Entnnoe  tnun  PUzza. 

3.  Lower  Corridor. 

3.  Great  Court,    a.  CIppos  of  Agrippina. 

4  a.  Rome  Triumphant. 

6f  a  oolossal  bronze  statue,  supposed  to 
1^  portions  of  that  of  CommcKlus. 
^  The  Frotomoteoa  (7),  a  suite  of  7 
rooms  presented  to  the  Arcadian 
Academy  by  Leo  XII.  They  con- 
tain a  series  of  busts  of  illustrious 
j)e!r8onages,  including  those  which  for- 
jiaerly  stood  ia-'^e  interior  of  the 


6.  Stairs  leading  to  Upper  Floor. 

6  a.  b,  c,  d.  Bas-reliefo  of  M.  Aurelins.^ 

7.  Booms  of  Protomoteca. 


{ Pantheon.  Jtoom  I.  (a)  In  this  room 
are  placed  the  regulanons  of  Pius 
YII.,  defining  the  privilege  of  ad- 
mission to  thui  new  Temple  of  Fame. 
The  busts  of  eminent  foreigners  pre- 
serred  here,  placed  in  the  Pan- 
theon among  the  i^txve  c^le^bxitles^  on 
the    ground  t\iat    V9[iq^  \a^  >)«nn>tix<& 
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entitled  ty  theii?  long  residence  at 
Home  to  the  honour  of  naturalised 
ItaUans,  are  those  of  Nicholas  Pons- 
sin,  Raphael  Meugs,  Winkehnann, 
Angelica  Kauffmann,  d'Agincourt,  and 
Joseph  Suv^,  director  of  the  French 
Academy.  Boom  II.  {b)  contains  busts 
of  celebrated  musical  composers  — 
Sacchini,  ZingareUi,  Corelli,  Falestrina, 
Pasiello,  and  Oimarosa,  the  latter  sculp- 
tured by  Canova,  at  the  expense  of  Car- 
dinal Consalvi.  Boom  III.  (c),  or  the 
great  gallery,  has  the  busts  of  celebrated 
artists,  orators,  litterati,  and  scientific 
men  —  Marchi,  Mantegna,  Morgagni 
the  anatomist,  Donatello,  Giotto,  Fra 
Angelico,  Ghiudenzio  Ferrari,  Ma- 
saccio,  Coreggio,  Palladio,  Perugino, 
Raphael,  Dante,  Petrarca,  Tasso,  Co- 
lumbus, <  B.  Cellini,  Titian,  Michel 
Angelo,  Aldus  Manutius ;  and  of  Vic- 
toria Colonna,  presented  by  her  col- 
lateral descendant,  the  present  Princess 
Torlonia ;  Tasso,  Palladio,  Ariosto, 
Muratori,  Columbus,  Dante,  Galileo, 
Petrarca ;  a  good  bust  of  Canova,  by 
Baruzzi ;  and  Leo  XII.  by  Fahris.  In 
Boom  lY.  (d)  is  the  fine  bust  of  Pius 
YII.,  by  Canova^  and,  round  the  walls, 
of  the  great  artists  of  Italy,  from  the 
13th  to  the  16th  century — L.  da  Vinci, 
Bramante,  P.  Veronese,  Brunelleschi, 
N.  da  Pisa,  Orcagna,  L.  Ghiberti,  San 
Michele,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  L.  Sig- 
norelli,  A.  del  Sarto,  G.  Romano,  II 
Moretto  da  Brescia,  Flaminio  Vacca, 
Baroncino,  Taddeo  Zucchero,  Polidoro 
di  Caravaggio,  GaroMo,  D.  Ghirlandajo, 
Gio.  d'Udme,  Seb.  del  Piombo,  Fred. 
Zucchero,  M.  A.  Raimondi,  and  Mura- 
tori.  Boom  V.  {e)  Artists  of  the  16th, 
17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries— M. 
Benefial,  An.  Caracci,  Domenichino, 
P.  da  Cortona,  Bracci  the  sculptor, 
Rapini,  Pickler  the  engraver  of  gems, 
R.  Stem  the  architect,  Piranesi,  &c. 
Boom  VI.  {f)  Men  of  eminence  in 
every  department  —  Goldoni,  Venuti 
the  archaeologist,  Metastasio,  Giorgio 
Tnssino,  Alfieri,  A.  Caro  (a  bust  pre- 
sented by  the  late  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire), Beccaria,  Verri  the  author  of 
the  Notti  Romane,  Di  Cesaris  the 
poet,  Bodoni  the  celebrated   printer, 


andTiraboschi.  Boom  VII.  (jg)  This 
chamber  contains  a  moniunent  to 
Canova,  erected  by  Leo  XII.,  executed 
by  FabrU^  and  the  bust  of  Duke 
Emanuel  PhiUbert  of  Savoy.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  these  busts  were 
executed  at  the  expense  of  Canova, 
others  by  the  families  of  the  persons 
represented,  and  a  few  by  public-spirited 
bene&ctors. 

Re-entering  the  square  court  of  the 
palace  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase^  Mi- 
chel Angelo's  restoration  of  the  Duilian 
Column  (c),  with  the  fragment  of  the 
ancient  inscription,  will  not  fail  to  at- 
tract attention  :  the  fragment  of  an  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  is  relative  to 
the  first  naval  victory  over  the  Carthai) 
ginians,  by  Caius  Duillius,  A.F.C.  492. 
On  the  staircase  are  some  interesting 
bas-i*eliefs :  that  of  Curtius  leaping  into 
the  gulf  is  curious,  the  gulf  being  here 
represented  as  a  marsh:  it  is  of  a 
v^  rude  style  of  art,  and  was  found 
near  where  the  event  represented  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred,  opposite 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Liberatnce. 
The  long  inscription  on  the  opposite 
wall  in  Gothic  characters  is  relative  to 
the  gift  of  the  Caroocio,  or  Chariot,  sent 
to  Rome  as  a  trophy  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  by  whom  it  was  taken  in 
1237  from  the  Milanese,  at  the  battle 
of  Corte  Nuova. 

The  series  of  large  bas-reliefs,  on  the 
walls  of  the  first  and  second  landing- 
places,  represent  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  are  not 
only  interesting  as  works  of  fine  sculp- 
ture, but  as  showing  several  monuments 
of  Rome  as  they  existed  during  the  reign 
of  that  sovereign.  The  four  on  the  first 
landing-place  represent  (6a)  Marcus 
Aurehus  sacrificing  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus;  (65)  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome;  (6c)  his  granting 
peace  to  the  Germans;  and  {Qd)  the 
Emperor  presented  with  globe  of  power 
by  Rome:  these  four  fine  reliefs  had 
long  been  preserved  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Martma  in  the  Forum ;  the  other 
two,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  represent- 
ing an  \i"Bi«xv^'fc  \s^  '^'Ktcoa.  icox^Si^si^ 
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(35),  were  talcen  from  the  arch  dedi- 
cated to  that  emperor  and  to  Lucius 
Verus,  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
C!or80,  near  the  Palazzo  Fiano,  and 
which  was  taken  down  in  1563  by 
Alexander  VlL  to  widen  that  great 
thorough£Eire  of  the  modem  city.  Of 
the  others  which  were  on  the  same 
arch,  one  is  in  possession  of  Duke  Tor- 
Ionia. 

Sails  of  the  Conservatori,  not  open 
to  the  public,  but  access  is  at  all  times 
easily  obtained  by  a  small  fee  to  the 
custode. 

Igi  Boom  (7a),  painted  in  fresco  by 
Cav,  d^ArpinOf  with  subjects  taken  from 


the  history  of  the  ^man  kings :  iShA 
finding  of  Komulus  and  Bemus,  the 
foundation  of  Home,  the  rape  of  tile 
Sabmes,  Numa  PompiHus  sacrifioiiig 
with  the  yestals,  battle  between  TuUus 
Hostilius  and  the  army  of  Yeii,  battle 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  &c  The 
other  objects  of  interest  are  the  marble 
statues  of  Leo  X.  (a  yery  poor  produo* 
tion  by  G.  del  Duca),  of  Urban  VIII. 
by  Bernini,  and  of  Innocent  X.,  in 
bronze,  by  Algardi;  medallions  0t 
Christina  of  Sweden,  and  of  Maiui 
Casimira  queen  of  Poland;  and  a  re- 
presentation of  a  sturgeon  of  the  size 
beyond  which  all  caught  in  the  Tiber 
belong  to  the  Senatus  Populusque  Bo« 
manus. 


Flak  of  thb  Palace  ov  the  Consebtatobs^Uffeb  Floob. 
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3.  Stain. 

3.  Upper  Oorrldor. 

4, 5.  Rooms  leading  to  Pfctare  Galleiy.    "^^ 

6.  Landing-place,  with  Baa-reliefa  of  M.  An- . 

reliuK.  a,  b,  e,  dw 

7.  Halls  of  tbe  Contervators. 

tb,  HmU  of  tbe  CapttanL 


1c,  Han  of  the  Wolf. 

1  d.  Hall  of  the  Fasti  Omflalares. 

i  e.  Hall  of  Andience. 

»/.  HaU  of  the  Throne. ! 

1h.  Chapel. 

8.  FSaasage  to  Picture  Gallery. 
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2nd  Eoom^  Sdla  dei  Capitaht  (7i), 
painted  by  ZfOureti,  with  subjects  from 
the  history  of  republican  Borne :  Mu- 
tius  Scsevola  burning  his  rt.  hand  be- 
fore Porsenna,  Brutus  condemning  his 
two  sons  to  death,  Horatius  Codes  on 
the  Sublician  bridge,  the  battle  of  Lake 
Begillus.  The  statues  in  this  room 
are  of  celebrated  Boman  generals  in 
modem  times :  Marc  Antonio  Colonna^ 
the  conqueror  of  the  Turks  at  Lepanto  j 
Tommaso  Bospigliosi;  Francesco  Aldo- 
brandini ;  Alessandro  Famese,  duke  of 
Parma,  distinguished  as  a  commander 
in  Flanders;  and  Carlo  Barberini, 
brother  of  Urban  VIII. 

Srd  JRoom  (7c),  painted  in  fresco  by 
Lcmreti,  wrongly  attributed  to  Dani- 
ele  da  Vblterray  with  subjects  taken 
from  the  wars  with  the  Cimbri.  This 
hall  containsthe  celebrated  Bronze  Wolf 
of  the  Capitolf  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing relics  of  the  early  arts  and  history 
of  Italy. 

*'  And  thou,  the  thmider-stricken  nurse  of  Rome  1 
She-wolf  1  whose  brazen-imaged  duf(8  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monnment  of  antique  art. 
Thou  standest: — Mother  of  the  mighty  heart. 
Which  the  great  founder  sack'd  from  diy  wild 

teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Boman  Jove's  etherial  dart. 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning— dost 

thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge 

forget?"— ^yrc/n,  Childe  Harold. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
a  recital  of  the  controversies  to  which 
tliis  specimen  of  ancient  art  has  given 
rise.  Some  authorities  identify  it 
with  the  wolf  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius  and  Livy,  others  regard  it  as  that 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  while  Winckel- 
mann  and  later  antiquaries  confound 
the  two,  and  describe  the  wolf  men- 
tioned by  the  historian  as  the  same 
which  was  struck  with  lightning  in 
the  time  of  the  great  orator.  The  wolf 
of  Dionysius  was  "  an  ancient  work  of 
brass,"  standing,  when  he  saw  it,  at  the 
temple  of  Bomulus  under  the  Palatine. 
The  wolf  of  Cicero  is  mentioned  by  him, 
both  in  the  Catiline  orations  and  in 
Jus  poem  on  the  ConsuJate,  as  a  small 


gilt  figure  of  BcitiuluB  flucling  the  feat 
of  &  wolf  which  was  struck  with  light- 
nmg,  and  which  his  hearers  remembered 
to  have  seen  in  the  Capitol : — "  Tactus 
est  ille  etiam  qui  banc  urbem  condidit- 
Bomulus,  quem  inauratum  in  Capitolio 
parvum  atque  lactantem,  uberibus  lu- 
pinis  inhiantem  fuisse  meministis." — 
Catilin.y  iii.  8.   It  is  generally  admitted 
thaf  the  wolf  of  Cicero  is  not  the  one 
mentioned   by  Dionysius;    while  the 
gilding,  still  traceable  on  that  before 
us,  and  the  fracture  in  the  hind  leg, 
which  to  credulous  eyes  appear  to  have 
been  caused    by  lightning,   have   in* 
duced  some  writers  to  regard  it  as  the 
one  alluded  to  by  Cicero  in  the  passage 
above  quoted.    There  is  little  doubt  of 
its  high  antiquity:   the  workmanship 
is  manifestly  of  an  early  period,  at 
least  the  workmanship  of  the  wolf  j  for 
the  twins  are  modem.     The  great  diffi« 
culty  which  has  arisen  in  the  solution 
of  the  question  is  the  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  antiquaries  respecting 
the  precise  spot  on  which  it_  was  dis- 
covered.   It  would  lead  us  beyond  our 
limits  to  follow  the  authorities  on  this 
subject ;  but  the  reader  will  find  the 
whole  question  ably  examined  in  Sir 
John   Hobhouse^s    note   to    the  pas- 
sage of  Childe  Harold  quoted  above. 
In  regard  to  the  main  fact,  "it  is," 
he  says,   "  a   m^*e  conjecture  where 
the  image  was  actually  dug  up ;  and 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  m&rks  of 
the  gilding  and  of  the  lightning  are  a 
better  argument  in  favour  of  its  being 
the  Ciceronian  wolf  than  any  that  can 
be  adduced  for  the  contrary  opinion.  At 
any  rate  it  is  reasonably  selected  in  the 
text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting relics  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
is  certainly  the  figure,  if  not  the  very 
animal,  to  which  Yirgil  alludes  in  his 
beautifrd  versps : — 

"  *  Geminos  huie  ubera  circum 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
ImpavMos  i  illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 
Mulcere  alternosy  et  corpora  fingere  lingofi.' " 

Among  other  objects  in  this  chamber 
the  following  «se  '^otVXrj  ^1  T\R{C^ssfc\ — 
The  bTOnze  sUtvie  o^  V>cife  ^  wsSfe.  ^-^^iKKsi^- 
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"terd  Miirliiia  ;  a  bronil  Vast  of  Jimim  ' 
Biutus,  a  noblp  head ;  a  bust  of  Mieliel ' 
iugdo,  said  to  have  been  eieoutcd  by 
himeelfi  a.  Bmnll  nmrblD  Disna  Tn- 
fonnia;  a  buB-relief  of  a  sttrcophBgns, 
representing  tlio  gate  of  Hadea  n'ilh  2 
genii  on  each  side,  not  older  probably 
than  the  4th  century ;  and  an  interest-  , 
ine  baB-rt'lief,  representing  a  splendid 
fedificB  caUed  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
Vith  a  team  of  oien  or  biifl*aIoes  drawing 
a  Tehiele  laden  witli  architectural  deco- 
rttioQS.  The  pit'ture  of  S.  FrancoBCB 
Itomana  on  the  wall  is  a  good  work  by 
Eomanellij  that  of  the  Dead  Christ 
opposite  is  by  Cositno  Fiaxsa. 

ah  Jioom  (7i0.  containing  the  cele- 
brated FatU  Coiunlarea,  found  near  the 
three  columna  in  the  Boman  Forum, 
■upposed  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Chalcidiea.  These  inaoriptiona  con- 
tain a  Uat  of  all  the  consuls  and  public 
officers  to  the  time  of  Augustua ;  they 
■re  much  mutilated,  and  broken  into 
numerous  ^gmenta  ;  but  they  ore  still 
legible,  and  hkvB  been  illustrated  with 
greot  learning  by  the  lata  Cay,  Bor^ 
ghesi :  they  give  the  names  of  the 
consuls  from  a,u.c.  a73  to  the  reign 
of  Auguatus.  The  records  preserved 
by  these  inscriptions,  however,  had  not 
been  uniformij  kept ;  after  i.p.c.  600 
(B.C.  143)  theybecome  imperfect,  several 
miwistratea  after  that  time  are  alto- 
gether omitted,  only  one  of  the  10 
tribunea  being  mentioned.  Theae  in- 
teresting records,  attnbuffld  by  some 
to  Verriua  Flaeoua,  were  diaaivered 
in  the  reign  of  Paul  III.,  when  they 
were  arranged  by  Bottari,  Michel 
Angela  having  designed  the  architee- 
taral  decorations  by  which  they  are 
gurrounded !  some  portions  more  re- 
oently  found  were  added  by  Fea  io 
1820,  The  bust  of  Gabriele  Faemos 
hero  is  one  of  the  few  eieeuted  by 
Michel  Augelo.  Therois  afine  eoiiunn 
of  Egyptian  breccia  supporting  a  bust 
of  nadrian  in  the  centre  of  this  room. 
It  ia  remarkable  Diineralogieally  from 
ffie  great  nnmber  of  rolled  fragments 
of  red  granite  which  it  contains. 
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annco, 

called  AppiuB  Claudiua,  ft  bust  of  Tibe* 
riuB,  2  bronie  ducts  found  among 
the  ruins  iu  the  gardens  of  Sdlust,  a 
HGudl  head  of  Isis  in  bronze,  a  head  of 
Medusa  by  Serniai,  and  aHoly  Family, 
after  Raphael,  ottributed  to  GMio 
EomajiB,  There  are  several  anrfent 
busts  in  tbia  room — Aleibiades,  So- 
crates, DiogonCB,  and  Sappho. 

Gih,  the  Throne  Soam  (7f),  is  OTOa- 
mented  with  a  frieze  in  fresco  b^ 
Baniele  da  VoUerra,  untilrecently  attri- 
buted to  A.  Caracci,  representing  events 
in  the  Ufe  of  ileiauder  the  Great,  in  8 
compartments.  The  walls  u«  hun^ 
vritb  tapestry,  mode  in  the  hospi- 
tal of  San  Miehele  from  the  designs  of 
Rubens  aud  Pousain.  The  busts  in 
the  four  comers  of  this  room  have  had 
the  names  of  Ariadne,  Poppa*,  wife  of 
Kero,  &c.,  given  to  them. 

7(i  Soom  (7^),  pninfcil  in  fresco  with 
Bubjecta  token  from  the  hiatory  of  the 
Punic  wara,  by  Danielg  da  Vellerra :  they 
were  at  one  tune  attributed  to  Perugino 
and  his  schoUra.  The  names  of  Cicero 
and  Tirgil,  given  to  two  8enatorial 
atatuea  in  this  room,  ara  nnsupported 
by  any  authority.  The  sitting  female 
statues  hove  hcen  named,  on  no  better, 
Cybele,  Ceres,  Polymnia,  tc.  Ac 

8lh  Soom  (7J),  a 
on  tlie  1.  wall  a  fre 
Child  throned,  with  adoring  angels  on 
either  side,  attributed  by  some  to 
Finlaricchia— more  "probably  by  4b- 
drea  ringegno :  the  4  Evangelists, 
by  3f.  A.  Carmagijios  the  Almichty, 
on  the  roof,  by  tlie  School  of  ths 
Caraeeii  Sta,  Cecilia,  S.  Alexia,  S. 
Eustuchius,  and  B.  Luigia  Albertoni, 
by  SomanMl.  The  altar- picture,  the 
Madonna  and  Cliild  with  St.  Peter  and 
at.  Paul,  ia  by  Aoanziio  SvceL 

OnthewollBofthetworoonia  (4  and 
5)  leading  to  the  Picture  Galleiy  ate 
plaood  the  modem  FaiH  Cotavlare) 
CapiloUni,  a  aeries  of   insoriritions  of 


the  T 


S^A  Soom  (7e)   {Hall  of  Audience),!  tors, from ^et 
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to  tlie  present  time ;  a  pedestal  (4a),  on 
which  probably  stood  a  statue  of  H8r> 
drian,  with  a  dedicatoir^  inscription  bj 
the  Magistri  Ticorum  Urbis  of  the  14 
Megiones  of  Kome,  with  the  names  of 
the  streets  of  5  of  them,  the  i.,  x.,  xii., 
xiii.,  xiy. ;  and  4  standard  measures  of 
wine  and  oil  in  the  14th  centy. 

Gallery  of  Piotttbes. 

.  Although,  as  regards  actual  numbers, 
much  more  extensive  than  the  Pina- 
cotheca  of  the  Vatican  (there  are  about 
230  pictures  in  all),  the  Capitoline 
gallery  is  greatly  inferior  as  regards  the 
value  of  its  contents.  It  has  few 
works,  indeed,  of  first-rate  merit,  the 
greater  number  being  of  a  second  and 
third  rate  class.  It  was  foimded  by 
Benedict  XIV.  in  the  last  century,  and 
is  open  on  the  same  days,  and  under 
the  same  regulations  as  to  copying,  &c., 
as  the  Museum.  No  printed  catalogue 
being  yet  published,  we  annex  a  de- 
tailed list  of  all  the  paintings  worthy  of 
notice. 

First  5o(wi.— 2,  Ouido^  The  Holy 
Spirit  rising  to  Paradise.  6,  F.  Mo- 
manelliy  Santa  Cecilia.  7,  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  The  Triumph  of  Bacchus.  9, 
Albanif  A  Magdalene.  10,  X.  Oior' 
demo.  Worshipping  the   G-olden   Calf. 

13,  Ouercino,  St.  John   the   Baptist. 

14,  2V.  Poussin,  The  Triumph  of  Flora, 
a  repetition  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Louvre.  16,  Ghddo,  The  Magdalene. 
18,  D.  da  VoUerra,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. 20,  DomenichiiM,  The  Cumsean 
Sibyl,  an  inferior  repetition  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  Borghese  gallery.  21, 
F.  Bomanelli,  Dapvid  with  the  head  of 
Gohah.  23,  MazzoUno  da  Ferrara,  The 
Marriage  of  the  Madonna.  25,  Ag. 
Caracci^  Sketch  of  his  large  picture  of 
the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
G-allery  at  Bologna.  26,  Tintoretto,  The 
Magdalene,  bearing  the  painter's  signa- 
ture. 27,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  The  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple.  28,  An,  Ca- 
racci,  A  copy  of  Correggio*s  picture  of 
St.  Catherine  in  the  GtaHerj  at  Naples. 

30,  Aldani,  A  Hofy  Family,     31,  Maria 


Sublegraa,  A  copy  in  miniature  of  the 
Magdalene  before  Christ,  painted  by  her 
husband.  32,  33,  An,  Caracci,  Twa 
Madonnas.  34,  Ouercino,  T^e  Sibilla 
Peesica.  36,  F.  Mola,  Hagar  and 
Ishmael.  29,  JOosso  JDo&si,  Christ  dis- 
puting with  the  Doctors.  40,  Fietro 
da  Cortona,  Portrait  of  Urban  VIII. 
41,  Potissin,  Orpheus.  42,  Palma  Veo- 
chio.  The  good  Samaritan.  44,  &a«- 
denzio  Ferrari  (?),  Madonna  and  Child. 
46,  Giacomo  Bassano,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  47,  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
The  Kape  of  the  Sabines.  48,  Lud. 
Caraeci,  St.  Francis.  49,  Domeniohino, 
S.  Sebastian.  52,  Semdro  Botticelli,  A 
Virgin,  with  SS.  Martin  and  Nicholas. 

55,  Ag.  Caracci,  A  Holy  Family.    54, 

56,  Oarqfalo,  Sta.  Catherine  and  a  Holy 
Family.  58,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Iphi* 
genia.  61,  Outdo,  His  own  Portrait. 
61,  Lud,  Caracei,  The  Baptism  of  Our 
Saviour.  62,  Searsellino,  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  MagL  65,  67,  Garofalo, 
A  Madonna  in  Glory,  and  Sta.  Lucia. 
69,  74,  Oiorgione,  Portraits.  76,  Pol, 
di  Caraoaggio,  Meleager,  in  chiaro- 
scuro. 78,  Franda,  Madonna  and 
Saints,  exh*emely  doubtful  as  to  the 
master ;  painted,  acoordmg  to  the  in- 
scription, in  1513,  for  Alberico  Mala- 
testa.  79, 87,  Gio.  Bellini,  S.  Sebastian, 
and  the  portrait  of  a  Bishop.  80,  Ve^ 
lasquez.  His  own  portrait.  89,  Romulus 
and  Bemus.  91,  G%ido,  A  Sketch  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ascending  to  Paradise. 

^  Second  Boom, — 94,  G.  Bassano,  The 
Forge  of  Vulcan.  97  and  99,  Guido, 
Cleopatra,  and  Lucretia.  198,  Man- 
tegna,  A  Holy  Family.  101,  Fil,  lAppi^ 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors.  103, 
Domenichino,  Sta.  Barbara.  104,  Maz^ 
zolino  da  Ferrara,  The  Infant  Saviour 
100,  106,  VandgJte,  Portraits  of  persons 
unknown.  108,  Tintoretto,  The  Bap- 
tism of  Our  Saviour.  109,  Guercino, 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  114,  Tintoretto, 
The  Flagellation.  117,  Guercino,  Au- 
gustus and  Cleopatra.  115,  118,  Bos- 
sano,  Christ  driving  the  Dealers  from, 
the  Temple,  «n.A.  ov«  %wrvwia  <st<ssersv^^ 
by  God  t\ie  ¥a,V:^et.  \\a.  VirL.■^^ 
I  lAid.    Carocd,  ^^.  ^^^^^ss^^  ^  ^-^^' 
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FamOj,  and  St.  TVancis.  124s  TUian, 
TheBaptum  of  Christ,  with  thepainter's 
jDOxtrait  in  profile.  126,  GuerciiM,  St. 
Matthew.  127,  Perugino^  A  Madonna 
and  Child.  128,  M,  Caravaggio,  A  for- 
tune-teller. 131,  Chiido,  Christ  and  St. 
John.  182, 136,  Oio.  Bellini,  Portraits, 
the  first  supposed  to  be  his  own.  133 
and  185,  An,  Caraccij  Madonnas  with 
St.  Francis ;  134,  Portrait  of  Michel 
Angelo,  formerly  attributed  to  himself. 
187,  J>omenichino,  Hercules,  with  a 
Landscape.  139,  Oio.  Bellini,  St.  Ser- 
nard.  142,  Albani,  The  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin.  143,  Gtjercino,  Santa  Petro- 
iiilla,  considered  as  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  the  master,  and  certainly 
the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Gallery  of  the 
Capitol.  The  lower  part  of  this  large 
xxnnposition  represents  the  grave  of 
the  martyr,  where  her  body  is  shown  to 
llaocus,  a  Boman  Senator,  to  whom  she 
had  been  betrothed :  in  the  upper  part 
the  Saint  is  ascending  to  heaven.  This 
picture  formerly  stood  in  St.  Peter's, 
where  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  copy 
in  mosaic,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
euccessful  fekcsimiles  in  that  branch  of 
oopying.  145,146,  Cola  delV  Amatricey 
(a  rare  master  at  Borne),  The  Assump- 
uon,  and  the  Death  of  the  Virgin. 
147,  Andrea  Saochi,  A  Holy  Fanuly. 
148, 149,  P.  Veronese,  Peace  and  Hope. 
.154,  Id.,  The  Magdalene.  123,  Gau- 
dmueio  Ferrari,  The  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery.  150,  CHulio  Itomano,  The 
Fomarma.  151,  Scarsellino,  The  Flight 
into  Egypt.  153,  Cav.  Arpino,  Diana. 
157,  OiuUo  Bomano,  Judith,  169, 162, 
Tsodone,  Two  peasants.  161, 164, 166, 
Oarofalo,  The  Annunciation,  and  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  Gloiy.  163, 
Chudenzio  Ferrari,  Christ  in  the  cradle. 
169,  Carlo  Cignani,  A  Madonna  and 
Child.  170,  Claude,  A  doubtful  land- 
scape. 175,  177,  178,  Quido,  Small 
pictures  attnbuted  to.  176,  Tintoretto, 
The  Crowning  with  Thorns.  180,  Ti- 
tianQ),  The  Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery. 188,  Chtido,  Europa.  189,  Scar- 
seUino,  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 
190,  IVefy-o  da  Cortona,  The  Defeat  of 
panuB  At  Arbda.  193,  Zud.  Caracd, 
omta  CeaUa.    19^,  p.  Veronese,  The 


Ascension.  196,  Oiorgione,  A  Holy 
Family.  200  and  204,  Qa/rofalo,  A 
Madonna  with  certain  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
203,  206,  Polemburg,  Landscapes.  203 
to  217,  G.  Vanvitelli,  Views  of  the 
Ponte  Sisto,  of  Monte  Cavallo,  of  the 
Ponte  Rotto,  of  the  Castel  Sant'  Angelo, 
and  other  monuments  at  Home.  218, 
F.  Mola,  David  and  Nathan.  222, 
Bassano,  Christ  in  the  house  of  Sii^on 
the  Pharisee.  223  and  224,  P.  Ve- 
ronese,  SS.  Mary  and  Anna  with  Ajigels. 
The  Bape  of  Europa,  a  repetition  of 
the  picture  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
Venice.  228,  Luca  Cambiaai,  A  Virgin 
and  Child. 

The  pictures  formerly  in  the  Secret 
Cabinet  at  tlie  Capitol  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  gallery  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke's ;  and  will  be  found  noticed 
at  p.  300. 


^       MUSEITM  OP  THE  CaPITOL, 

The  building  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
piazza,  opposite  to  the  palace  of  the 
Conservators,  contains  the  Museo  Ca/pU 
tolino,  or  Gallery  of  Sculpture.  It  was 
begun  by  Clement  XII.,  and  aug- 
mented by  Benedict  XIV.,  Clement 
XIII.,  Pius  VI.,  Pius  Vri.,  and  Leo 
XII.  It  is  a  most  interesting  col- 
lection, although  much  less  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Vatican.  The  old  cata- 
logue, no  longer  sold,  is  very  imperfect : 
a  new  one  is  in  preparation.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Court  (6)  is  the  colossal 
recumbent  statue  of  the  Ocean,  known 
by  the  popular  name  of  Marforio,  de- 
rived fix)m  its  having  stood  in  the  Fo- 
rum of  Mars  (Martis  Forum)  near  the 
Capitol,  and  celebrated  as  having  had 
pasted  on  it  the  replies  to  the  satirical 
witticisms  of  Pasquin.  The  2  sarco- 
phagi on  either  side  {a,  b)  in  marble, 
with  Christian  emblems,  one  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  Licentius,  who  dieil 
A.D.  406,  during  the  Consulate  of 
Arcadius  and  Anicius  Probus,  and  the 
:  other,  of  nearly  the  same  period,  be- 
\  longmg  to  t\ie  ^\i\i\\c  orwterc  {RhcRtor 
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discorered  under  the  basilica  of  S. 
Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura.  Consular 
fasces  in  bas-relief.  In  the  Lower 
Corridor  (3)  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance are  the  following  objects: — 1. 
Endymion  and  his  dog.  3.  Colossal 
statue  of  Minerva.  4.  Fragment  of  a 
statue  of  Hercules  with  the  Hydra.  5. 
ApoUo.    6.  A  Sarcophagus,  with  good 


Bacchanalian  reliefs.  9.  A  bas-relief  of 
aEoman  province.  10.  Colossal  head  of 
Cybele,  found  at  Hadnan'svilla.  21.  Co- 
lossal statue  of  Diana.  23.  Polyphemus. 
24.  Mercury.  26.  Hadrian  in  sacrificial 
robes,  found  near  S.  Stefano  Eotondo. 
29.  Colossal  statue  of  a  warrior,  called 
Pyrrhus  or  Mars,  found  on  the  Aven- 
tme;    the  armour   elaborately  sculp* 
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1.  Portico,  on  Flazssa. 

2.  Entrance  fh>m  ditto 

3.  Lower  Corridor. 

tured.  80.  Hercules  slaying  the  Hydra. 
Near  this  is  a  portion  of  a  colossal 
statue  in  red  porphyry.  There  are 
several  beautiful  fragments  of  the  bases 
and  capitals  of  the  columns  from  the 
Temple  of  Concord  in  this  vestibule, 
which  will  interest  the  architect,  fr^m 
the  elaborate  manner  in  which  they 
are  executed ;  and  the  pedestals  sup- 
porting Nos.  15  and  16  found  near  the 
Pyramid  of  Caius  Oaestius  (see  p.  67), 
with  inscriptions  relative  to  its  erection, 
with  the  names  of  his  heirs,  M.Valerius, 
Messalla  Corvinus,  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
Jimius  Silanus,  L.  Pontius  Mela,  D. 
Marius  Niger,  and  M.  Agrippa,  names 
well  known  in  history.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  corridor,  on  the  1.,  is  the 

"*  Sail  of  the  Bronzes  (4). — ^Here  are 
preserved  mo'st  of  the  bronzes  belong- 
ing to  the  Capitoline  collection.    In. 


4.  Hall  of  tbe  Bronzes. 

6.  Halls  of  the  Urns. 

6.  Hemicycle  and  Statne  of  Marforio. 

the  centre  is  the  bronze  horse  disco« 
vered  in  the  Trastevere  in  1849,  with 
fragments  of  a  bull  fr^m  the  same  lo- 
cality ;  the  foot  of  a  male  figure  with 
an  elaborately  ornamented  sandal ;  an- 
other foot  (66)  of  a  colossal  statue  found 
on  a  pedestal  before  the  pyramid  of 
Caius  Ceestius,  and  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  statue  of  that  personage; 
the  statue  of  a  boy  (1),  called  one  of  the 
young  Camilli,  or  youthful  priests,  insti- 
tuted by  Romulus ;  a  fine  bronze  vase  (2) 
found  in  the  sea  at  Porto  d'Anzio — the 
Greek  inscription  on  the  rim  states  that 
it  was  presented  by  Mithridates  King  of 
Pontus  to  a  Gymnasium  of  the  Eupa- 
torists.  Of  the  two  large  globes,  one 
stood  formerly  upon  the  Mflliarum  be- 
fore the  Capitol,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  that  held  by  the  colossal  statue  of 
.  Trajasi  on  Wie  ^vxtcceo!^  <i^\cfi>  ^'SsNssscck 
\  (p.  54?) ,  oaiSi^  \y3  «.  ««v!gQi«s  ^swsft^Xs 
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hBTB  contnlned  tliB  aahoa  of  that  em- 
fwror  i  the  origin  of  the  second  globa 
a  ujitnown.  A  amall  erou]"  of  the 
Diftim  TriformiB  (3).  On  tbe  wall  is  a 
tablet  having  engraved  on  it  an  inscrip- 
tion in  lioiiDiu*  of  Spptimius  Sevorus 
luwl  hia  Boni,  with  portmita  of  the  em- 
perorand  CaracaUaj  the  name  of  Gets 
I1M  been  efflioed  on  it,  as  we  have 
seen  on  their  arches.  Beyond  this,  2 
rooms,  4'  4",  have  been  roceutlj  (1863) 
opened,in  which  are  arranged  ssreral  in- 
eoriptions  forming  the  Sarti  collection, 
and  others  found  in  the  eicavations  at 
the  Now  CemBtarj  near  San  liOrenio 
fuori  le  Mura.  In  the  ccntw  stands 
a  statue  of  the  Diana  MiatiiUammeBa 
(47),  the  head  and  hands  iu  bfonie. 

,   fffl?i»o/i*a  r,'w(B,5',5").— Atthe 
onnoaite  citrcmitj  of  the  groJnd  floor 
ior  are  3  rooms,  oontuiiiing  a  series 
iperial  and  Consular  insiaiptions, 
ged   on  lite  walla,  down  to  tbe 
of  Thcodonius,  and  aouie  intereat- 
limens  of  ancient  sculpture.    In 
■t  room  (G),  a  square  altar  of 
K   marble  (c),  found   at  Albano, 
bas-reliefs   of   the    Labours   of 
'lea,   in  tbe  best  Greek  style,  is 
Jiirlj  worthy  of  notice  j  npon  it 
a  good  bust  of  Hadrian.    In 
d  room  (5*),   called   tbe  Hall 
Sarcophoffiu,  is  a  sarcophagus 
covered  some  years  since  near 
_»nd  mile  on  tbe  Tia  Appia ; 
—    jas-ri'licfs    in   front    ri'preHtnf    a 
combat    belween   the    Gaida    and    So- 
mans,  in  which  the  former   are  repre- 
cented  with  eords  round  their  nocks,  as 
on  the  statue  of  the  Dying  Qladiuior. 
The  Gaulieh  chief  in  the  foreground 
in  the  act  of  killing  himself  is  sap- 
posed  to   be  AncorestuB,    derested  m 
i.n.C.  417  hj  the  Consul  Atilius  Regu- 
1ns.     In  this  same  room  is  a  bo|iu1- 
chral  oippus  (No.  13)  of  T.  Statiliua 
ApBT,  measurer  of  the  public   build- 
irigs,  with   reliefs  in  which   the   c<mi- 
passea,  the   plummet,    a   measure   of 
length,  and  various  instruments  of  his 
proteiiioD,  are  introduced.    The  latter 
shoa-a  that   the  aneieut  Soman  f'>ot, 
difj'ded  into  18  parts,  was  not  quite 


12  English  inches  (11-59).  A  Jfii- 
liariimi,  marked  Til.,  of  the  raign  of 
Maxentius,  the  spelling  mucb  altered. 
The  walls  of  this  room  are  covered  with 
an  interesting  series  of  inscriptions, 
eitending  &om  the  time  of  Nero  to 
HonoriuB  and  Yalentinian.  In  the 
3rd  room  (o")  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
ject is  tbe  fine  aarcopbaeus  (7)  (e),  cali- 
brated for  ita  bas-r^ief  represent- 
ing tbe  histoiT  of  Achilles ;  the  sub- 
ject in  front  is  the  dispute  between 
Achilles  andAgamemnon  about  Bris^, 
the  opening  scene  of  the  Hiad ;  on  tbe 
rt.  sits  Agamemnon  on  his  throne,  and 
on  the  L  an  aged  personage,  Nestor  or 
ChalcBS,  whilst  in  the  foreground  is  a 
group  of  Achilles  drawing  his  sword  to 
avenge  the  wrong  inflicted  on  him, 
vhilst  Briseis  and  Minerva  persuade 
bim  to  resbeatli  it }  the  other  figures  are 
of  Ulysees  and  Diomed.  On  one  of  tbe 
end  aides  is  AcbiUes  with  tbe  daughters 
of  Lycomedes,  and  his  departure  from 
Scyros ;  and  on  the  othm-  the  Greek 
chieltuns  atlVoy  begging  him  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Patroclua.  At  the  back 
but  more  roughly  eiecuted,  is  Priam 
interceding  for  the  body  of  Hector. 
This  interesting  um  was  found  in  the 
tumulus  called  the  Uonte  del  Grano, 
3  m.  &om  the  modem  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  on  the  road  to  Frascati.  The 
Portland  Vase,  now  in  the  BritishMu- 
seum,  was  found  inside  of  it,  and  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  tbe  persons  to 
whom  the  tomb  was  erected.  The 
2  figures  on  the  lid  of  tbe  sarco- 
phagus have  been  called  Alexander 
Severus  and  Mamnuea  hia  mother, 
but  without  any  kind  of  authority. 
A  sitting  statue  of  Pluto  with  Cer- 
berus, found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus, 
Severid  early  Christian  insoriptjons  from 
near  tbe  ch.  of  Santa  Ci^tanza  are 
let  into  tbe  walls  of  this  room.  A 
good  Roman  mosaic  of  a  lion  sur- 
rounded by  Copida,  with  a  male  figure 
standing  by  and  spinning,  atlegorical 
probably  to  the  story  of  Hercules  con- 
quered by  Love.  The  circular  bas-re- 
lief, caUed  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  from 
KpreBEating  e^enta  in  tbe  life  of  that 
hero,  Eormei  i  ^rt  c^  Q^ne  o^  toa  Aia- 
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hones  m  tlie  ch.  of  the  Ara  CobU,  which 
explains  why  there  ia  a  medifeval  mo- 
Bale  in  the  centre. 

^Staircase  (7). — On  the  walls  of  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  halls 
of  the  Museum  are  the  fragments  of 
the  celebrated  Piania  CapUoUna,  the 
ground-plan  of  ancient  Borne  en- 
grayed  on  marble,  found  beneath  the 
eh.  of  SS.  Gosma  and  Damiano,  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Bomulus  and 
Bemus  (see  p.  41),  in  the  Eoman 
Forum :  its  date  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  or  Oara^ 
caUa,  as  seveim  of  the  edifices  erected 


hj  these  emperors  are  marlcBd  upon  it. 
lliese  fragments,  in  26  compartments, 
are  invaluable  to  the  Boman  topo- 
grapher, and  have  more  than  once 
enabled  him  to  throw  light  on  disputed 
questions  connected  with  the  position  of 
seyeral  monuments.  One  of  the  most 
perfect  fragments  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  ground-plan  of  the  Theatre 
of  Fompej ;  another  of  the  Portico  of 
Octayia,  with  the  Temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno  within  that  enclosure ;  a  third 
of  the  Basilica  Ulpia ;  and  a  fourth  of 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  with  the 
names  annexed. 
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7.  stain,  Pianta  Capitolina. 

8.  Upper  Corridor. 

9.  Hall  of  Dying  Gladiator. 

10.  Hall  of  the  Faun. 

11.  Salo<»}. 

The  Gallery  (8).-~At  the  top  of 
the  staircase  are  2  finely -preserved 
busts  (1  and  3)  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Septimius  Severus.  The  walls  of  the 
gallery  are  covered  with  the  inscriptions 
found  in  the  Columbaria  on  the  Appian 
Way  J  many  of  which  are  very  curious 
as  conveying  the  names  of  persons  at- 
tached to  the  imperial  housenold  of  the 
Augustan  age,  and  especially  the  desig- 
nation of  their  occupations,  &c.  Among 
the  busts  and  statues  are  the  following : 


12.  Hall  of  ninstrlons  Men* 

13.  Hall  of  the  Emperors. 

14.  Reserved  Cabinet. 

15.  Hall  of  the  Doves. 


— 2.  Bust  of  Faustina^  wife  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  5.  Silenus.  10.  A  curious 
sepulchral  relief:  the  deceased  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  act  of  making 
his  will.  12.  Satyr  playing  on  a  flute. 
13.  An  antique  repetition  of  the  Cupid 
of  Praxiteles  J  of  which  we  have  already 
noticed  others  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Vatican.  16.  Statue  of  Trajanus  De- 
cius.  17.  Cecrops.  19.  Agrippina  and 
Nero.  20.  Axv  c>\'\'S»^iw3c«xiy£..  'lX..'^^3saL- 
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chna.  S7.  Pbtu.  28.  Sarcophagusi 
with  bas-relief  of  the  Rape  of  Prosei^ 
pine.  28.  An  octagonal  cinoraty  um, 
mtii  7  finelj-aculptiired  Cupidi,  in  re- 
lief. 33.  A  Satyr  playing  on  the  flute. 
86.  A  Discobolus,  badly  restored,  HB  a 
wounded  warrior.  37.  A  -wine-TSBe, 
with  satyrs  and  bacohimtee  in  low  re- 
lief. 38.  Colossal  bust  of  Juno,  yery 
grand,  beautiful,  and  feminine,  and 
finely  preserved.  40.  A  statue  lite  the 
children  of  Niohe.  42.  The  Delia  Valle 
bust  of  Jupiter,  so  called  from  the  family 
to  whom  it.belonged.  44.  Diana  Luei- 
fera.  48.  Sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefc 
of  the  birth  and  education  of  Bacchus. 

63.  Psyche  with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly. 

64.  Bust  of  Antinous.  55.  Venus.  B6. 
A  female  sitting ;  the  drapery,  though 
coarsely  eiecuted,  baa  considerable 
grsJideur  of  style.  67.  HeiToes  ofi 
Jupiter  Ammon.  59.  Ceres.  62.  Bust 
of  Tiberius.  63.  Bacchus,  with  the 
panther.  64.  Fine  statue  of  Jupiter, 
with  the  eagle.  On  the  altar  under- 
neath is  a  bas-relief  of  the  history  of  the 
vesta!  Quincti*.  65.  Jupiter  SerBpis.  67. 
Bust  of  Hadrian,  the  mask  in  alabaster. 
70.  Bust  of  ConunoduH,  young,  with  a 
graceful  bas-relief  on  the  sepulchral  , 
urn  upon  which  it  stands,  of  a  female 
giving  hirda  to  children.  71.  Mi-  I 
nerra,  found  at  Velletri.  73.  Sileiius. 
74,  Domitius  .a:nobarbua,  father  of 
Nero.  76.  Caracalla.  76.  The  fine ! 
marble  vase  which  formerly  gave  the  ' 
name  of  "Hall  of  the  Vase"  to  the 
next  room,  in  which  it  stood.  It  was 
found  near  the  tomb  of  CccUia  Metella. 
It  stands  on  a  circular  altar,  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  12  divinities,  found  at  "" 
tuno,  considered  by  some  as  a  speci- 
men of  Etmscan  art,  and  hy  others 
as  an  example  of  the  early  Qreek  style. 
The  divinites  are  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : — 1 .  Jupiter ;  2.  June 
3.  Minerva  ;  4.  Hercules  ;  6.  Apollc 
6.  Diana;  7.  Mars;  8.  Venus;  ! 
Testa;  10.  Mercury i  11.  fleptune 
12.  Tulcan.  i 

'  Sail  of  the  Dyitig  Gladiator  (9).— 
JVear^  all  the  acalpturea  in  this  hall , 
«w  of  the  bigbeat  order  m  works  of 
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art,  the  greater  part  of  which,  having 
been  carried  to  Paris,  were  brought 
back  here  in  1816.  The  Grst  is  the 
celebrated  figure  from  which  it  do- 
rives  its  name  : —  1.  ThB  DtihO- 
Glabiatok  (a).  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  wonderi'ul  figure  is  a  Oaul, 
probably  a  Qitulieh  herald,  and  it  is 
genorally  supposed  by  the  most  emi- 
nent modem  sculptors  that  it  formed 
one  of  a  series  of  figures  illustrat- 
ing the  incursion  of  tho  Gauls  into 
Greece.  The  cord  round  the  neck  is 
seen  as  one  of  the  distinctive  characters 
of  the  Gauls  in  the  bas-relief  on  the 
sarcophagUB  found  On  the  Via  Appia, 
and  noticed  at  p.  254,  and  the  horn 
has  been  considered  conclusive  as  to 
the  office  of  the  herald.  Hontfaucon 
and  Mafiei  supposed  it  to  be  the 
statue  by  Ctesilkus,  the  contemporary 
of  Phidias,  which  Pliny  describes  ax"  a 
woundsd  man  d^ng^  who  perfectly  ex- 
pressed how  much  lite  was  remnin- 
mg  in  him,"  But  that  masterpiece 
was  of  bronze,  and,  if  the  present 
statue  be  considered  to  agree  with 
Pliny's  description,  it  can  only  be  re- 


mirably  restored. 

"k^ 

8  before  me  llie  glidliitor  Ue: 

senu  to  desUi,  bnt  conquers  soDnv, 
hie  droop'd  hMd  duke  grmJraliy  lo«- 
tbTDUgh  Us  Hda  tlia  lul  drops,  ebbing 

ill 

Th 

nTthe  red  gub,  Ml  beivy,  one  by  one, 
e  Uio  first  of  a  Ihunder-ehoirer ;  end  now 
arena  an-iioB  snrand  bim-be  it  gone, 
e«d  tbe  tDhimuo  «hout  which  hail'd  llis 

He 

We 

heird  It,  bnt  he  heedefl  no 
e  with  bie  heart,  ud  the 
rHkdnotufUiellfcbelo. 

t-hU  eyes 

ItutFbcr'd  to  nuke  a  Romen  holtdsy. 

And  nnivenBcd?    Arise,  ye  Golhs,  and  glul 
your  Ira  [  "  C'hiidi  Hatatd. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  critics,  John 
Bell,  describes  the  anatomy  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator  as  perfect  in  every 
respect.  "  It  \a"  \i«  bs.^,  "  a  most 
tragicftl  said  trnmyma  TB^te*ei4aK\sni, 
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and  no  one  can  meditate  upon  it  with- 
out the  most  melancholy  feelings.  Of 
all  proofs  this  is  the  surest  of  the  effect 
produced  by  art.  Although  not  colossal, 
the  proportions  are  beyond  life,  perhaps 
7  feet ;  and  yet  from  its  symmetry  it 
does  not  appear  larger  than  life.  The 
forms  are  full,  round,  and  manly ;  the 
Tisage  mouniiul;  the  lip  yielcQng  to 
the  effect  of  pain ;  the  eye  deepened  by 
despair;  the  skin  of  the  forehead  a 
little  wrinkled ;  the  hair  clotted  in  thick 
sharp-pointed  locks,  as  if  from  the  sweat 
of  ^ht  and  exhausted  strength;  the 
body  large ;  the  shoulders  square ;  the 
balance  well  preserved  by  the  hand 
on  which  he  rests;  the  limbs  finely 
rounded;  the  joints  alone  are  slender 
and  fine.  No  affectation  of  anatomy 
here ;  not  a  muscle  to  be  distinguished, 
yet  the  general  forms  perfect  as  if  they 
were  expressed.  The  only  anatomical 
feature  discernible  is  that  of  full  and 
turgid  veins,  yet  not  ostentatiously  ob- 
truded, but  seen  slightly  along  the  front 
of  the  arms  and  ankles,  giving,  like  the 
clotted  hair,  proof  of  violent  exertion. 
The  singular  art  of  the  sculptor  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  discerned  in  the  extended 
leg :  by  a  less  skilful  hand  the  posture 
might  have  app^Evred  constrained ;  but 
here,  true  to  nature,  the  limbs  are  seen 
gently  yielding,  bending  from  languor, 
the  knee  sinlang  fr^m  weakness,  and 
the  thigh  and  ankle-joint  pushed  out  to 
support  it.  The  forms  of  the  Dying 
Gladiator  are  not  ideal  or  exquisit^ 
like  the  Apollo;  it  is  all  nature,  all 
feeling."  It  was  found  among  the 
ruins  in  the  gardens  of  SaUust,  and 
was  for  some  time  in  the  gallery  at 
the  Villa  Ludovisi;  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  XII.  2.  Apollo  with  a  lyre, 
or  the  Lycian  Apollo,  found  at  the  Sol- 
fatara,  on  the  road  to  TivolL  3.  A 
Eoman  Matron,  as  Priestess,  with  a 
consecrated  vessel  in  her  hand. '4.  Bust 
of  Sacchus.  5.  The  Amazon,  one  of 
the  grandest  figures  of  its  class — ^much 
finer  than  the  repetition  in  the  Vatican; 
6.  Bust  of  Alexander  the  Gbeat.  7. 
Colossal  statue  of  Juno  or  Ceres,  known 
as  the  Jimo  of  the  Capitol.  9.  Bust  of 
JuniuB  Brutus,    10,  Isia,  called  also 


Electra  op  Pandora.  11.  IPlora,  finely 
draped,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  18. 
The  Antinofs  of  the  Capitol,  found  also 
in  Hadrian's  villa.  This  exquisite  sta- 
tue has  commanded  the  admiration  of 
all  critics  by  its  exceeding  beauty.  "In 
the  Antinous,"  says  John  Bell,  "the 
anatomist  would  look  in  vain  to  detect 
even  the  slightest  mistake  or  nuscon* 
ception;  yet  such  is  the  simplicity  of 
the  whole  composition,  so  fine  and  un« 
dulating  the  forms,  that  a  trifling  error 
would  appear  as  a  gross  &ult.    Every 

Eart  is  equally  perfect :  the  bend  of  the 
ead  and  declining  of  the  neck  most 
graceful;  the  shoulders  manly  and  large 
without  clumsiness ;  the  belly  long  and 
flat,  yet  not  disfigured  by  leanness ;  the 
swell  of  the  broad  chest  under  the  arm 
admirable;  the  limbs  finely  tapered; 
the  ease  and  play  of  the  disengaged  leg 
wonderful,  having  a  serpentine  curve 
arising  fr«m  an  accurate  observance  of 
the  gentle  bending  of  the  knee,  the 
half  turning  of  the  ankle,  and  the  eLoBtie 
yielding  natural  to  the  relaxed  state  in 
that  position  from  the  many  joints  of 
those  parts.*'  The  statue  contains  on 
the  rt.  leg  a  red  stain ;  and  a  smaller 
one  on  the  breast,  produced  by  iron. 
15.  A  repetition  of  the  FAnr  ov  Pbaxi* 
TSLES.  We  have  already  noticed  others 
in  the  Vatican ;  this  is  the  most  bean* 
tiful  of  all ;  the  arms  and  feet  are  re* 
stored ;  it  was  found  in  the  Villa  d'Este 
at  GDivoli.  16.  A  girl  playing  with  a  dove, 
terrified  by  the  approach  of  a  snake.  17. 
A  good  statue  oi  Zeno,  found  at  Civita 
Lavinia,  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  A  colossal  statue 
of  Atinia  Faustina,  wife  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  withthe  attributes  of  Con* 
cordia,  discovered  in  excayatinff  the 
central  Ely.  Stat,  on  the  Viminfd.  A 
large  column  of  the  finest  variety  of 
white  Oriental  alabaster:  it  was  found 
at  the  Marmorata,  or  quay,  on  the  Tiber, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  where  the 
marbles  were  landed. 
^  Sail  of  the  Faun  (10).--0n  the  wall 
is  the  celebrated  Table  of  Bronze,  in- 
scribed with  part  of  the  Lex  Reda^  Q^ 
the  Decteo  ot  VX^a  ^t«S^  ^s«v&scrcsv^ 
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tilis  table  Cola~di  Bienzo  expounded 
to  his  followers  the  power  and  rights 
of  the  Boman  people.  It  was  found 
near  the  Lateran.  The  reliefs  on 
ibhe  walls  occur  m  the  following 
order :  —  Four  cars  drawn  by  ele- 
phants, leopards,  deer,  and  sheep,  led 
by  Cupids,  with  the  attributes  of  ApoUo, 
Bacchus,  and  Mercury.  Front  of  a 
Christian  sarcophagus,  representing  Cu- 
pids employed  in  the  operations  of  the 
vintage.  1.  The  celebrated  Fatm  (c) 
in  rosso  antico,  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa,  valuable  not  only  for  the  rare 
material  but  for  its  fine  sculpture:  it 
stands  on  an  altar  dedicated  to  Serapis. 
8.  Colossal  head  of  Hercules,  on  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Neptune.  6.  A  fine 
colossal  head  of  Bacchus,  also  on  a 
rostral  altar.  7.  This  altar,  dedicated 
to  Neptune,  and  the  2  preceding  to 
Tranquilitas  and  the  Winds,  were 
found  in  clearing  the  harbour  of  Porto 
d'Anzio,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
votive  offerings  from  sailors.  13.  Sar- 
cophagus, with  bas-reliefs  representing 
the  story  of  Diana  and  Endymion.  15. 
The  boy  with  a  comic  mask,  full  of 
nature,  and  very  fine  as  a  work  of  art. 

20.  Isis,  restored  with  a  head  of  Juno. 

21.  A  repetition  of  the  boy  and  goose 
In  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  but  in- 
ferior in  execution ;  the  altar  beneath 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  Sun.  26.  Scvr- 
cophaffus  (b),  with  bas-reliefs  of  the 
battle  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazons, 
among  which  is  a  group  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  representing  a  soldier 
dragging  an  Amazon  from  her  horse, 
while  another  seizes  his  hand  and  inter- 
cedes for  her  companion.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Flaxman  in  his  lectures  as 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  imcient 
reliefs ;  on  the  lid  is  another  fine  group 
of  mourning  Amazons.  This  fine  Sarco- 
phagus was  found  near  Torre  Salona,  on 
^e  Via  Collatina.  Upon  the  walls  are 
numerous  Boman  inscriptions,  with  an 
interestliig  series  of  the  SiffiM  Figulari' 
norum^  6t  private  marks  of  the  Boman 
brick-makers. 


panels,  of  the  time  of  Innocent  X.).— r 
The  2  fluted  columns  of  porta  xarda  mar- 
ble on  each  side  of  the  niche  in  this  saloon 
were  found  near  the  tomb  of  Caecilia 
Metella.  The  2  Yictories  which  sup- 
port the  arms  of  Clement  XII.  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Arch 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Corso.  In 
the  middle  of  the  hall  are — 1.  Jupiter 
(/),  in  black  marble,  on  a  circular 
altar  found  at  Porto  d'Anzio.  2  and 
4.  The  beautiful  centaurs  in  bi^' 
morato  (ffff),  amongst  the  fine  works 
of  ancient  sculpture  in  Bome,  were 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  On  the 
base  are  the  names  of  .the  sculptors, 
Aristeas  and  Faphias  of  Aphrodisium. 
A  colossal  statue  of  the  infant  Her- 
cules, in  green  basalt  (cQ,  found  on  the 
Aventine.  5.  ^seulapius,  in  nero  antico 
(e),  on  a  circular  altar,  with  reliefs  rela- 
tive to  Jupiter,  both  found  at  Porto 
d'  Anzio.  6.  Boman  matron  (Julia 
Pia  ?).  7.  Lucius  Antonius.  8.  Apollo 
with  a  lyre.  9.  Statue  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius. 10  and  25.  Amazons  wounded. 
11.  Statues  as  Mars  and  Yenus,  found 
on  the  Isola  Sacra  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  12.  Isis  with  a  lotus  on  the 
head.  15.  The  Pythian  Apollo.  3, 16. 
2  statues  of  Miaerva  Bellica.  17.  Co- 
lossal bust  of  Trajan  with  a  civic  crown. 
18.  A  naked  statue  with  the  head  of 
Augustus.  19.  Female  statue  with  the 
head  of  Lucilla.  21.  Naked  statue  of 
Hadrian,  as  Mars,  found  near  Ceprano. 
22.  A  Boman  in  his  toga,  called  Marius, 
fr^m  which  Chantrey  copied  his  statue  of 
Canning  in  Palace  Yard.  24.  Hercules 
(A),  in  gilt  bronze,  found  in  the  Forum 
Boarium ;  one  of  the  few  ancient  statues 
in  which  the  gilding  is  preserved.  The 
altar  imderneath  has  in  front  a  bas- 
reli^  of  a  sitting  figure  of  Fortime  or 
Abundance.  27.  A  gladiator.  28.  A 
Prsefica  or  hired  mourner  at  funerals. 
31.  Colossal  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
33.  A  hunter  with  a  hare,  found  near 
the  Porta  Latina.  34.  Harpocrates, 
with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  found  at 
Hadrian's  villa  in  1744. 


f  The  Saloon  (11),  (a  fine  room,  witTi  1  ^Hall  of  nU«triou«  Mc*  (12V— The 
^  heavy  painted  and  gUt  roof,  in  simk  1  baa-reiiete  oix  \\mb  ^^S^.wKk  >(SBft  \^<yR' 
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lag! — Frieie,  consisting  of  S  pieces, 
probably  from  a  temple  of  Ncptimo, 
Fepresenting  saonQcicd  instruments, 
with  3  good  reliefs  of  trident  prows  of 
gaUeysandcithernaraleniblems.  Death 
of  Meteag^^  ihe  frontof  asarcopboguB, 
Calliope  inatrurting  Orpheus.  An  in- 
terment- Convejing  a  dead  body  to 
the  fiineral  pile.  A  victory.  A  sacriflco 
to  Hygeia,  in  rosSD-aotico.  A  bnccbio 
(cene,  with  the  name  of  the  sculptor 
CBllimBchu&,  found  at  Orte.  In  tho 
centre  of  tjie  hall    is   a   fine  sitting 


?.  WiJ 


of  Man 


C^Uudius  Uarcellus,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  antiquity,  the  conouoror  of 
Tiridomsi',  b.o.  223.  Hound  the  room, 
on  2  ranges  of  shelTea,  are  placed  93 
busts  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  his- 
torians : — 1,  Tirgi!,  very  doubtful  j  by 
■omecaHed  Alexander  the  Orcat.  4,6, 
6.  Socrates.  7.  Alcibiades.  8.  Carneades. 
10.  Seneca.  11.  AspasiB  (?).  13.  Ly- 
cias.  16.  Marcus  Agrippa,  a  collosal 
bust.  17.  Hieron.  19.  ThBophraHtus, 
oolossaL  20.  UarcuB  Aurelius.  21. 
Dioeenes.  22.  Fkto.  23.  O^aloa.  21. 
Asc^)iadea.     25.  Theon,    27.   Pytba- 


gOiH.  28.  Pust,  called  Aleiander  the 
Clreat.  30.  AnBtaphanea  (p).  31,  32. 
Demosthenes.  33,  Pindar.   34.  Sopho- 


.  Hippoerates.  38.  Arati 
39,  40.  Demowitua.  41, 43, 43.  Euri- 
pides. 4A,  46,  46.  Homer.  48.  Cor- 
bnlo,  49.  Dust  of  Seipio  Africanus, 
with  the  wound  on  the  loft  sido  of  his 
headcarefaUj-workedout.  Bl.Pompey. 
62.  Cftto  the  Censor.  53.  Aristotie. 
64.  Sappho.  55.  Cleopatra.  57- Ly  sins. 
59.  HOTodotus  (?),  acoordicg  to  some 
Arminius.     60.  Thuojdidos.     62,  94. 


£picuruB. 


Doub 


thenea.  72,  73.  Tho  Emperor  Julian. 
75.  Cicero,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
Aflinius  Pallio.  76.  Tereuoe  {very 
doubtjid),  roughly  executed,  with  a 
oomio  mask  on  the  shoulder,  diacoTcred 
on  the  Tia  Laiann.  82.  .^schjlus. 
There  are  several  heads  which  bear  the 
name  of  Plato,  but  they  are  more  pro- 
bably busts  of  the  bearded  Bacchus. 


'  Sail  of  tie  Emperori  {13J.— On  the 
walls  area  series  of  bas-reliefs,  arranged 
in  the  following  order :  —  Trinrnpha 
of  Baochas,  and  children  at  the  games 
of  the  Oireus.  Bacchus  on  a  tiger, 
wTt}i  fHuos  and  satyrs.  The  Muses.  A 
good  baa-relief  of  Perseus  dolivoring  An- 
dromeda. Socrates  with  Philosophy,  and 
Heaiod  vfith  B  Muse ;  the  2  latter  reliefi 
are  easts  from  a  sarcophagus  in  Farit. 
A  sleeping  Endymion  with  his  dog, 
found  on  the  Aventine.  A  bas-relief 
dedicBteJ  by  a  treed  man  of  Marons 
Aurelius  to  the  Fountuns  and  Nymphs: 
in  front  a  rivergod,  with  a  group  of 
3  Nymphs,  simUar  to  tha  celebratecl 
group  of  the  Graces  in  the  QsU^  at 
Sionai  Mid  on  the  other  side,  EylM 
carried  off  by  the  river-nymphs.  In  the 
mldillo  of  tins  ball  is  tha  sitting  Slata» 
(t)  of  Ajr^tpina,  the  daughter  of  U. 
Agrippa,  the  wife  of  Qermaniena  and 
mother  cf  Caligula,  remarkable  for  tll0 
ease  of  the  position  and  the  airangv- 
ment  of  the  drapery  ;  archnoli^ut« 
are  not,  however,  agreed  on  the  par- 
sonage whom  it  represents.  Around 
the  room  ate  arranged  83  busts  of 
the  Boman  emperors  and  empresses 
in  chronological  order,  a  collection  of 
great  rslue,  presenting  us  the  por- 
traits of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
porsonogBB  in  history.  The  follow- 
ing arc  the  most  interesting : — 1.  ■Tnliaa 
Citaar.  2.  Augustus.  3.  The  young 
MarcelluB  {?),  4,  5.  Tiberius.  6.  Dru- 
sus,hiBbrother.  7.  Drusus,  his  son.  6. 
Antonia,  tie  wifo  of  the  first  Drusns, 
mother  of  Getmanicus  and  Claudius. 
9.  Gormsnbus.  19,  Hja  wiffe.Agrippina, 
11.  Caligula,  in  green  baaalt.  12: 
Claudius.  13.  Ifeesalina,  the  fifth,  and, 

14.  Agrippina,  the  sixth  wife  of  Claudius. 

15,  18.  Sero.  17.  Poppcea,  his  wife,  18. 
Galbo.  19.  Otho.  20.  Vit«llius.  21. 
Vespasiim.  22.  Titus.  23.  Julia,  hia 
daughter.  24,  Domitlan.  26.  Kerva, 
Bupposed  to  be  modem  and  by  Algardi. 
27.  Trajan,  28.  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan. 
29.  His  Bister  Marciana.  30.  His  daugh- 
ter Matidia.  31, 32.  Hadrian,  33.  Julia 
aabina,  liis  wife.  34.  ^liuB  Cssar,  bis 
adopledwm,   ■&&,  tuAwooi-s*"*-™-  «^- 
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89.  Faustina,  Ids  wife.  41.  liuciuB 
Yerus.  42.  His  wife,  Lucilla.  43. 
Commodus.  44.  Crispina,  his  wife. 
45.  Pertinax.  46.  Bidius  Julianus. 
48.  Pescennius  Niger.  49.  Clodius 
Albinus.  50,51.  SeptimiusSeverus.  52. 
His  wife,  Julia  Pia,  with  a  wig.  53. 
Caracalla.  54.  Gheta.  55.  Macrinus. 
56.  Didumenianus.  57.  Elagabalus.  58. 
Anna  Faustina,  his  wife.  59.  Julia 
Mffisa.  60.  Alexander  Severus.  61. 
Julia  Mammeea,  his  mother.  62.  Siaxi- 
minius.  63.  Maximus.  64.  Gordian 
the  elder.  65.  Gordian  the  younger. 
66.  Pupienus.  67.  Balbinus.  68. 
€h>rdianus  Pius.  70.  Trajanus  Decius. 
71.  Quintus  Herennius.  72.  Hostilianus. 
73.  Trebonianus.  74,  75.  Volusianus. 
76.  GtJlienus.  77.  Salonina,  wife  of 
Gkdlienus.  78.  Saloninus,  their  son. 
79.  Carinus.  80.  Diocletian.  81.  Con- 
stantius  Ghlorus.  82.  Julian.  83. 
Magnus  Decentius,  a  specimen  of  the 
lowest  degradation  whicn  sculpture  had 
reached. 

^  The  Reserved  Cabinet  (14),  a  small 
room  on  the  rt.  of  the  gallery,  may  be 
seen  on  any  other  than  the  public  days 
by  giving  a  paul  to  the  custode.  It  con- 
tains  the  Ybnus  op  the  Capitol,  one 
of  the  most  noble  of  all  the  representa- 
tions of  that  goddess;  is  in  Pentelic 
marble ;  and  was  found,  it  is  said,  in  a 
walled-up  chamber  in  the  Suburra  on 
the  Yiminal,  and  so  entire  that  the  only 
parts  fractured  were  the  point  of  the 
nose  and  one  of  the  finjrors.  Leda  and 
the  Swan,  of  very  interior  workman- 
iship ;  and  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  found 
on  the  Aventine,  two  graceful  figures. 

^  The  Sail  of  the  Doves  (15).— 37. 
The  niac  Table,  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  principal  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Iliad  and  the  fall  of 
Troy,  hj  Stesichorus,  with  the  deliver- 
ance of  ^neas ;  engraved  and  illus- 
trated by  Fabretti,  who  refers  it  to  the 
timeofKero.  41.  Triumph  of  Bacchus. 
69.  The  fine  sarcophafos  of  G^rontia, 
with  bas-reUefs  of  the  history  of  Diana 
and  Endjimoji,  Above  it  are  2  mosaic 
maaka,  found  in  the  vineyard  of  the 


Jesuits  on  the  Aventine.  77.  Diana ,  of 
Ephesu8,orMultimammea.  100.  A  small 
sarcophagus,  with  interesting  reliefe, 
representing  the  creation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  soul  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  later  Platonists.  101. 
The  celebrated  Doves  of  Plutt,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  perfectly  pre- 
served specimens  of  ancient  mosaic.  It 
represents  4  doves  drinking,  with  a 
beautiful  border  surrounding  the  com.- 
position,  and  is  formed  of  natural 
stones,  so  small  that  160  pieces  are 
contained  in  a  square  inch.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mosaic  by  Sosus,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  a  proof  of  the  per- 
fection to  whicn  that  art  had  reached 
in  his  day.  He  says  there  is  at 
Pergamos  a  wondeiful  specimen  of  a 
dove  drinking,  and  darkening  the  water 
with  the  shadow  of  her  head ;  on  the 
lip  of  the  vessel  lothers  are  pluming 
themselves.  "Mirabilis  ibi  columba 
bibens,  et  aquam  umbra  capitis  infus- 
cans.  Apricantur  ahse  scabentes  sese 
in  cathari  labro.**  It  was  found  in 
Yilla  Adriana  in  1737  by  Cardinal 
Furietti,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  Xlll.  In  the  recess  of  one 
of  the  windows  is  an  iateresting  collec- 
tion of  writing  stifles,  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  in  ckaning  out  the  flight  of 
steps  leading  from  the  Tabularium  of 
the  Capitol  to  the  Forum  (see  p.  21)  ; 
and  on  the  shelves  a  large  collection  of 
busts,  evidently  portraits,  several  of 
which  are  finely  executed ;  and  upon 
the  walls  above  several  Pagan  and 
early  Christian  inscriptions. 

The  Tabularium  of  the  Capitol  (the 
entrance  is  on  the  1.  side  of  the 
descent  towards  the  Forum)  has  been 
recently  fitted  up  to  form  a  kind 
of  Architectural  Museum.  It  con- 
tains several  fragments  discovered  in 
the  excavations  of  the  neighbouring 
Forum  and  Basilica  Julia:  two  very 
fine  specimens  fr^m  the  Temples  of 
Yespasian  and  Minerva  Chalcidicahave 
been  placed  here,  and  restored  so  as  to 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  fflitablature 
and  fnezes  of  these  chefs-d'oDUvre  of  the 
Boman  Corinthian  style. 
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The  Latebav. 

The  Lateran  was  the  palace  of  the 
popes  from  the  tune  of  Constantine  to 
the  period  of  the  return  of  the  Holy 
See  from  Avignon  (1377),  when  Gre- 
gory XI.  transterred  the  papal  residence 
to  the  Vatican.  The  ancient  palace  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  V.,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  V. 
from  the  designs  of  Fontana.  It  was 
converted  into  a  public  hospital  by 
Innocent  XII.  in  1693;  and  in  1843 
into  a  Museum  by  Gregory  XVI.,  as 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  build- 
ing from  falling  into  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation, and  of  providing  a  suitable  de- 
pository for  the  works  of  art  for  which 
room  could  not  be  foimd  at  the  Vatican, 


and  for  a  museum  of  Christian  anti« 
quities. 

The  Lateran  Museum  is  not  yet  open 
to  the  pubHc,  but  a  paul  to  each  of  the 
custodes  (there  are  2)  for  one  person, 
and  double  for  a  party,  will  procure  ad^ 
mission  at  any  time. 

The  museum  consists  of  a  series  of 
rooms  on  the  ground  and  the  first 
floors :  in  the  former  are  contained  the 
sculptures,  in  the  latter  some  paintings 
and  mosaics  with  the  early  Chriscian 
inscriptions. 

On  entering  the  palace  from  the 
Piazza  di  San  Giovanni  (A)  we  will 
commence  our  visit  by  the  4  rooms  on 
the  right  hand,  continuing  afterwards 
through  those  on  the  left.  As  there  is 
no  catalogue,  and  as  very  few  of  the  ob« 
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Sophocles  U»).   p,  Faun. 

Neptune  (f ). 

Architectural  Fragments. 

chiefly  Bas-reliefs.    (,  From  monument  of 

theAterii. 
Sundry  Bas-reliefs  and  unfinished  Statue. 
Saroopha«L 
Bas-relief. 
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jectfl  are  named,  we  shall  endeayour  to 
point  out  the  most  remarkahle  in  each 
room,  as  they  were  in  the  summer  of 
1861,  without  heing  responsible  for 
visitors  finding  them  still  in  the  same 
places :  the  Lateran  Museum  being  the 
receptacle  for  all  recent  discoveries  and 
acquisitions,  the  arrangement  of  its 
contents  is  constantly  varying. 

S^om  I.,  now  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
marbles  formerly  in  the  Appartamento 
or  Gabinetto  Borgia  at  the  Vatican, 
and  from  which  they  were  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  library  of  Cardinal 
3iai  purchased  by  Pius  IX.  There 
are  several  interesting  bas-reliefs  here, 
among  which  deserve  to  be  noticed 
. —  a  procession  of  lictors  and  sena- 
tors, round  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
with  the  figure  of  that  Emperor;  2 
boxers  in  high  relief^  called  Bares  and 
Entellus,  only  a  firagment  of  a  larger 
composition  discovered  near  the  arch 
of  GhEkUienus ;  portion  of  a  saroophacus, 
with  the  history  of  Mars  and  Bhsea 
Sylvia  and  of  Diana  and  Endymion; 
a  rude  representation  of  a  circus-race, 
a  draped  figure  giving  the  si^al  for  the 
start ;  Helen  and  Paris ;  a  leave-taking 
between  a  soldier  and  his  wife ;  Leuco- 
thea  feeding  the  in&nt  Bacdius;  a  fine 
bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  ^  Room  II. 
The  marbles  here  were  also  brought 
from  the  Appartamento  Borgia,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  architectural  frag- 
ments, many  of  great  beauty ;  portions' 
of  frieze  which  belonged  to  the  Basi- 
lica Ulpia,  representing  arabesques, 
with  clmdren,  chimseras,  griffons,  &c., 
are  beautifully  worked  out*  Boom 
in.  Boom  lY.  Several  ancient 
marbles,  amongst  which '  are— a  repe- 
tition of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles;  a 
good  bust  of  the  young  Tiberius ;  a 
bas-relief  of  Medea  and  the  daughters 
bf  Pelias ;  fitatues  of  Mars  and'  of  a 
naked  Ckrmanious  ;  and  several  sepul- 
chral dppi  and  bas-reliefs,  discovered 
during  the  recent  excavations  on  the 
Via  Appia  and  Ostia.  Crossing  the 
giateway  are,  Boom  Y.,  a  stag,  in  grey 
marble}  a  cow  of  the  short-homed  va- 
riety;  #  grovp^  MitiuBf  found  near 


the  Lateran;  a  mutilated  female  figure 
seated  on  a  lynx,  the  original  idea,  pro- 
bably, of  Daneker's  celebrated  group 
of  Ariadne  on  the  panther ;    a  good 
bust  called  Scipio ;  an  altar  with  bas- 
reHefs  on  its  four  sides,  sacrifices  to 
the  Lares,  bearing  the  name  of  CaiuB 
Manhus,  a  Censor  of  Cserse ;  it  was  found 
at  C^rvetri :  on  one  of  the  sides  is  re- 
presented a  cock-fight,  the  backers  being 
Cupids,  or  Gknii,  one  of  whom  is  car- 
rying off  the  dead  bird,  in  a  weepiqg 
mood,  whilst  the  victor  is  borne  to 
an  altar,  round  which  laurel  crowns 
are  suspended :  although  of  diminutive 
dimensions,  there  is  much  character 
in  the  different  groups ;  the  relief  of 
a  bird  feeding  its  young,  on   one  of 
the    sides,    is    graceful.       Boom  YI. 
Statues    of   seve^   members   of   the 
fimiily  of  Augustus,  discovered  at  Cer- 
vetri,  the  ancient  Caere,  in   1839,  by 
the  late  Sig.  Calabrese,  who,  after  the 
Marquis  Campana,  was  the  most  enter- 
prising excavator  at   that  interesting 
Ictcality,  '  where    they   decorated    the 
theatre  of  the  Boman  Municipiun,  now 
the  Yigna  de'  Agostiniani,  in  the  ruins 
of  which  they  were  found,  with   the 
dedicatory  inscription  by  the  Seitatub 
Po?XJLUS,  QUB  Cebes  ;  they  consist  of 
4  full-length  draped  and  erect  figures 
of  Drusus,  A.grippina  the  wife  of  Q-er- 
manicus,  and  Livia;  2  sitting  statues  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius,  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  oak-leaves — ^the  heads  and 
torsos  are  very  fine,  the  legs  and  arms 
wanting ;  2  status  in  armour  of  G«r- 
manicus  and    Britannicus,  the   orna- 
ments on  the  armour  very  good ;  a  colos- 
sal head  of  Augustus ;  a. bas-relief  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  an  altar, 
with  3  figures,  having  inscriptions  be- 
neath, of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Etrus- 
can cities  of  Yetulonia,  Yulci,  and  Tar- 
quinii,  the  6  first  letters  of  Fufcentani 
being    alone    wanting ;    2  .  recumbent 
statues  of  Silenus;   and  several  fr^- 
ments   of  dedicatory   inscriptions    to 
members  of  the  Imperial  family — those 
to  Drusilla  and  Jidia  Aug.  Agrippina, 
the  daughters  of  Cbrmanicus,  are  the 
best  preserved :  all  the  objects  in  this 
room  were  loraoid  «A*  Cer^^tii.    £0011% 
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TU.  statue  of  Sophoclea,  found  at  Ter- 
racina:  it  is  tbe  ^ost  epe(?uDen  of 
Bculpture  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  and 
yery  similiLr  to  that  of  ^scldnes  (mis- 
calied  Aristidea)  in  the  Muaco  Borbo- 
nico  at  Nuplea,  In  HnothEr  room  of  tlie 
muaeum  liave  been  placed  casts  of  tliesa 
tno  fine  statues  noar  each  other.  A 
Dancing  i'&uu  found  in  the  Via  di  8. 
Lucia  in  Selceon  the  Esquiline ;  a  gnod 
female  draped  figure;  an  ApoUinofroni 
CervetrL  On  a  jamb  oF  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  next  room  has  tioen  placed  a 
curious  sepulcliral  inscription  of  a  cer- 
tain MuBieua  ScuranuH,  a  natiie  of  the 
provinoe  of  Ljons  in  Ghiul,  wlio,  having 
journeyed  to  Kome,  died  there  j  after  the 
titles  of  their  master  follows  tbe  names 
of  16  persona  of  his  auite,  with  the 
designation  of  th^  oflt{>es,  such  as 
physician,  master  of  tho  wardrobe, 
cook,  &e, — ;ui  evm  eo  Soma  aiia  de- 
cetnl  JaerUTU,  This  singular  record 
was  found  dtct  a  cinerary  urn  in  tlie 
Columbarium  of  tlie  Vigna  Codini  ou 
tlie  Via  Appia.  (See  p.  73.)  Soom 
VIII.  A  statue  of  Neptune  from  Porto, 
Uie  legs  and  arms  restored  ;  bos-rehe^ 
probahW  representing  a  mask-shop, 
although  it  lias  boen  called  a  poet  im- 
mersed in  ^tudj  I  a  bas-rclicf  of  Cupid 
disclmrgiiig  his  arrow  at  Mars,  who 
drops  hiti  sword;  and  sereraL  unim- 
portant biibls.  Soara  IX.  Architec- 
tural fragments  ;  the  triangular  base  of 
a  handsome  candelabrum  from  the 
Forum  ;  2  line  colmnnH,  covered  with 
foliage omamrnts.  RoomX..  Bus^reliets 
fromaBe])u!chralraonumeiitof  theA[e- 
rii,dtscoTcn.'dmlS'|.8atCeDtoCelle,on 
the  Via  IjahLcana  ^  amongst  which  arc 
two  fragments,  one  representing  a  tomb 
in  the  form  of  a  temple  in  low  reUef, 
with  a  crane  alongjjde  moved  bj  a 
tread-wheel  for  raising  stones,  a  curious 
iUustratiou  of  the  machaniual  arts  of 
the  ancients ;  on  the  top  of  the  crane  Is 
abouquet  otflowersandpalm-hranehes; 
the  other  ivprcsenla  sereral  monuments 
of  Bome,  amongst  which  an  arch  of 
Isis,  and  tho  bQltoi-knonii  one  of  Titus, 
willi  t^  inscription,  Aacca  nr  Saoua. 
Yl£  SnHMA.  Two  triumphal  arches  ; 
jai  beiasttle  Corinthian  temple,  witli 


a  Sjure  of  Justice  under  the  portico, 
and  instruments  of  saeriSoe  and  thun- 
der-bolta  on  the  tTmpanum,  &om  which 
it  has  been  supposed  to  r^resent  that 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  situated  on  the 
Pabtihe;  in  the  centre  of  this  room 
is  I,  pretty  group  of  Cupid  on  a 
Uolphm;  2  good  busts  of  a  man 
and  wife  in  huh  relief — the  serpent  is 
probably  embWiatical  of  the  man'i 
pro&saional  csUing.  Soom  XI. — Bas- 
relief  of  Boxers ;  a  statue  of  Ihe  Dianit 
MuitunammEea ;  2  bas-reliefs  -of  Pu> 
gilists,  one  on  a  small  sepulchral  um, 
and  another  of  the  Iiabours  of  Hcr- 
cuIes.  Soom  XII.  3  laive  sarcophagi, 
discovered  at  the  Tigna  Loizano  (seep. 
75),  with  relieGi  represeDting  the 
alaiighter  of  fiiobe  and  her  children  ] 
the  history  of  Orestes  and  the  Furiei, 
in  s  good  style  of  art ;  the  third  witb 
festoons  and  Grorgon  masks ;  fragment  of 
a  bas-relief  of  the  storming  of  Olympua 
bj:the  Titans.  Boom  XIII.  Sarco- 
phi^s  busts  in  high  relief  of  Are 
members  of  the  Foria  Aimily,  lately 
discorered  on  the  Tia  Appia  j  2  sena- 
torial statues,  one  with  tbe  name  of 
DogmatiuB  oa  ite  pedestal ;  aUo-reliero 
of  Ulpia  Epigoni,  with  a  strange  coiffiuo 
of  liid  time  of  Titns ;  sepulchral  um, 
with  recumbent  figure  surrounded  by 
women  and  servants  bearing  the  viaudl 
for  a  banquet.  The  most  inCereetinfF 
object  in  this  room  is  tbe  unSnisbed 
statne  of  a  captive  barbarion,  fbnad 
in  the  Tia  dei  Coronari,  sfill  pre- 
serring  the  sculptor's  points  to  guide 
tho  workman  in  preparing  the  mar- 
ble for  the  artist's  finishing  chiseL 
Soaa  XIT.  2  fine  columns  of  un- 
polished Favonazzetto  marble,  with 
the  name  of  the  emperor  Uadnan  cut 
on  iheir  bases,  indicsiing  their  deetinv 
tion,  with  the  cubic  contents  of  eaoli, 
— they  were  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  at  tbe  Karmorata,  the  quay  on  the 
Tiber  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventinc,  whera 
all  the  marble  arriving  at  Bome  was 
lauded  in  ancient,  as  it  continues  to  he 
in  modem  times. 

In  two  rooms  (XV.  XVI.)  recently 
opened  have  boen  ^1»<»1  »exw»L  t«*- 
1  ceUBneo\ia  oVjBift.B.'i.'toainiO*-"'^^'™*'™^ 
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WW.   Cbnidoo^ witfa ChrWaa 

0,0.    Entraaoe and 
CoUecUoiM. 

BE.    GopicBofPkiiitiagBiatiie 

F.    FrcaooM  of  lith  ooBtury. 

O.    HaU  or  the  Great  MoMia 


lMdi«Kto 


L 

Andent  Monks  and  CtftooiM. 

K. 

radnting*  bj  Py  nMrnnOi 

L. 

Tapcrtric*. 

NO. 

Fluiitiagk 

P. 

Q. 

Modem  Temoolte  Sorts  and  StatoM 

JL 

Ardiivca  of  tiie  laqniBtaon. 

of  which  is  a  niche  in  mosaic,  i^resent- 
ing  Sileaus  with  his  dog,  discoyered  in 
the  ThennsD  at  Ostia. 

A  description  of  the  Pagan  monu- 
ments in  the  Lateran  Museum  has  been 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Gk)(yemment,  containing  an  ex- 
planatory text  of  the  most  remarkable 
objects  and  numerous  engravings.* 

The  MrH-Jloor  consists  of  the  suite 
of  state  apartments,  in  which  have  been 
deposited  sundry  paintings  and  ancient 
mosaics,  and  the  Christian  Museum, 
the  first  in  importance  being  the  latter. 

The  Chbistiak  Mubettic,  founded  by 
Pius  IX.,  was  very  judiciously  arranged 
by  the  late  Padre  Marchi  The  en- 
trance to  it  is  from  the  rt.-hand  comer  of 
the  great  quadrangle,  or  lower  portico. 

*  Monmnentl  delMuseoLateranense,  descrittl 
ed  njastrati  da  HaBaele  OamiccL   2  vols.  foL 
Memo,  1861, 


Entering  the  Museum  by  a  corridor  (^ra) 
— on  the  wall  at  the  end  of  which  are  2 
early  mediseval  mosaics,  with  the  copy 
of  one  in  the  crypt  at  St.  Peter's — ^thiei 
leads  to  the  great  hall,  now  formed  out 
of  what  was  formerly  the  state  passage 
leading  from  the  palace  to  the  vestibule 
of  the  Lateran  basihca,  the  roof  of 
which  is  covered  with  arabesques  and 
other  fr'escoes  of  the  time  of  Sextus  Y., 
painted  by  the  Zuccheros  andtheir  school, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sarcophagi  in  the  col- 
lection, as  it  is  also  the  largest.  It  was 
discovered  some  years  ago  under  the 
floor,  and  near  the  Confessional  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Paul's,  in  sinking  the 
foundations  to  support  the  new  taber- 
nacle and  its  gorgeous  columns  in  orien- 
tal alabaster  ^.  129).  This  sarcophagus, 
which  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  last 
third  of  the  4th  cent.,  when  the  basilica 
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able  for  its  sculptures.  In  the  centre  are 
two  unfinished  busts  in  relief  of  its  once 
occupants :  the  other  bas-reliefs  are  also 
partly  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows ;  in  the  upper  one, 
on  the  1.,  is  a  male  figure  seated,  in  the 
act  of  benediction,  with  another  behind 
and  a  third  in  front,  supposed  to  re- 
present the  Trinity;  the  Saviour  pre- 
senting the  figure  of  the  Eve  created 
to  the  Father ;  next  comes  a  group  of 
Christ,  with  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Ser- 
pent;  on  the  other  side  the  chang^g 
of  the  water  into  wine;    the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  loaves ;   and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,  with  Martha  kneeling 
below.     The  lower  range  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  three  kings, 
in  Phrygian  bonnets,  presenting  their 
offerings ;  the  miracle  of  restoring  sight 
to  the  blind;  the  naked  figure  in  the 
centre  between  2  lions,  generally  con- 
sidered to  represent  DaniS  in  the  lions' 
den,  although  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
emblem  of  a  Christian  martyr  in  the 
arena.   The  figure  alongside  Daniel  with 
a  porridge  pot,  being  evidently  intended 
for  Habbakuk  mentioned  in  the  Apocry- 
phal Book   of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
as  bearing  food  to  the  Prophet.    The 
subjects  beyond  this  are  St.  Peter  and 
our  Saviour,  the  former  carried  off  pri- 
soner by  the  Jews,  who  wear  round  caps, 
not  unlike  those  now  in  vogue,  and  who 
present  the  characteristic  Hebrew  phy- 
siognomies which  we  meet  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  Ghetto  and  of  our  own 
Houndsditch;  and  last  of  all  Moses  strik- 
ing the  rock,  with  Jews  drinking  from 
the  spring.      The  other  principal  sarco- 
phagi, 22  in  number,  are  arranged  on 
cither  side  of  the  hall :  those  on  the  L 
are    the   most   remarkable    for   their 
sculptures,    which    represent   the  fire- 
quently  repeated  subjects  of  the  Gtood 
Shepherd;  the  Chiloren  in  the  Fiery 
Furnace;    Adam,   Eve,  and  the  Ser- 
pent;    the    Sacrifice    of    Abraham; 
Daniel    amidst    the    Lions;     Moses 
striking    the     Bock ;     the     Bestora- 
tion    to    Life    of  Lazarus,    expressed 
by   a    male    figure  striking   a    dead 
body  with  a  wand;     Jonah    thrown 
to  the  whale,  and  emerging  from  an- 
[J^ome,] 


other,  now  generally  considered  to  be 
emblematical  of  martyrdom,  and  show- 
ing the  short  passage  the  suffcn'er  has 
had  to  undergo  from  his  being  engulfed 
to  his  exit  and  arrival  in  the  region  of 
bhss,  represented  by  a  figure  reclining 
under  an  arbour ;  the  Healing  of  the 
Blind,  the  Paralytic  taking  up  his  bed, 
&c.  One  of  the  interesting  sareophaffi 
in  this  museum  is  covered  with  relieni 
of  different  operations  of  the  vintage, 
with  three  figures  of  the  Q-ood  Shep- 
herd in  front ;  on  the  two  at  the  farthei? 
extremity  of  the  gallery  is  represented 
the  Labarum  of  Constantine,  with 
figures  of  the  sleeping  and  waking 
soldiers  beneath.  The  10th  sarcophagus 
on  1.  is  a  very  interesting  one  for  its  sculp- 
tures ;  on  the  ftont  are  a  series  of  figures 
between  columns — ^the  Saviour  in  the 
centre,  the  Sacrifice  by  Abraham  and 
the  Resuscitation  of  Lazarus,  with 
the  ordinary  early  Christian  emblems 
above ;  and  on  the  ends  2  very  curious 
representations  of  the  streets  of  a  town, 
with  temples  and  ordinary  dwellings 
with  glass  windows :  it  is  under  a  canopy 
or  tabernacle,  supported  by  2  beautiful 
torse  columns  of  Pavonazzetto  marble, 
and  is  intended  to  show  how  the  tombs 
were  placed  in  the  vestibules  of  the  early 
basilicas,  for  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  inform  our  readers  that  most  of 
those  in  this  museum  were  so  situated, 
although  a  few  were  discovered  in  the 
subterranean  recesses  of  the  catacombs.* 
Near  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  on  as- 
cending the  stairs,  is  an  interesting  bas- 
relief  of  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven 
from  a  chariot  drawn  by  4  horses,  and 
leaving  his  cloak  to  Elias:  this  subject 
is  considered  by  Christian  archaeologists 
to  be  emblematical  of  Christ  trans- 
ferring his  powers  in  the  form  of  the 
Pallium  to  St.  Peter,  who  receives  the 


*  In  the  early  times  of  Christianity  no  hu- 
man remains  except  those  of  saints  and  martyrs 
were  admitted  into  the  churches,  the  tombs  of 
all  others  being  confined  to  the  vestibules  or  to 
the  quadraportici.  Subsequently,  sarcophagi 
were  allo^^  to  be  placed  at  the  columns  of 
the  interior  nearest  to  the  entrance.  The 
general  introduction  of  sepulchral  monumeata^ 
and  of  b\a\a\  Va  Ociwct^«&,  \j»J«l  ^^Jow^k  ^^^wata- 
parat\ve\y  tcc«5u\,  -^^VA. 
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gift  with,  great  veneration,  holding  forth 
a  fold  of  his  own  mantle  to  receive  it. 
This  piece  of  sculpture,  which  formed 
the  front  of  a  sarcophagus,  is  con- 
sidered to  date  from  the  early  part 
of  the  4th  century.  At  the  end  of  the 
hall  is  the  sitting  statue  of  St.  Hippo- 
litus,  which  has  been  removed  herefrom 
the  Vatican  Library  :  it  was  discovered 
near  the  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le 
Mura,  and,  although  the  head  is  modem, 
it  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of 
Christian  sculpture  handed  down  to  us ; 
it  is  considered  to  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  saint  (a.d.  240).  On  one 
gide  of  the  chair  is  engraved  in  Greek 
the  celebrated  Paschal  Calendar,  com- 
posed about  A.D.  223  to  combat  the 
error  of  those  early  Christians,  deno- 
minated Quarteuleeimani,  who  observed 
the  festival  of  Easter  on  the  same  day 
as  the  Jews ;  and  on  the  opposite  one 
a  list  of  the  writings  of  the  saint. 

Opening  from  near  this,  we  enter  the 
upper  corridor  of  the  Palace,  on  the  walls 
of  three  sides  of  which  are  now  arranged 
the  early  Christian  inscriptions  dis- 
covered chiefly  in  the  catacombs,  com- 
mencing with  those  of  which  the  dates 
can  be  ascertained  chiefly  by  the  names 
of  the  Consuls  who  were  in  office  at 
the  time  engraved  upon  them;  the 
oldest  inscription  in  this  series  is  of 
the  3rd  Consulate  of  Vespasian,  corre- 
sponding to  A.D.  71 ;  but  very  great 
doubts  exist  of  its  being  of  Christian 
orisin,  as  well  as  regarding  the  localitr^ 
and  the  circumstances  \mder  which  it 
was  discovered.  Between  this  and  the 
next  is  an  interval  of  167  years.  One  of 
the  divisions  is  occupied  by  inscriptions 
written  by  Pope  Damasus  (chiefly  fac- 
similes), which  we  have  seen  in  some 
of  the  basihcas,  and  which  we  shall  find 
in  some  of  the  subterranean  cemeteries : 
that  in  praise  of  a  certain  Projecta, 
who  erected  a  church  to  the  Martyr 
Liberalis,  is  curious;  it  was  found 
some  years  ago  on  the  floor  of  the 
ch.  of  S.  Martino  ai  Monti.  Pro- 
jecta was  the  daughter  of  Elorus,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  16,  in  the  consulate  of 
¥L  Merobaudes  and  FL  Satuminus  (a.d. 
SS3J.    All  the  insoriptionB  in  the  first 


seven  compartments  can  have   an  i^ 
proximate  date  assigned  to  them ;  IJKMe 
in  the  remaining  17  belong  to  different 
times,  from  the  3rd  to  the  end  of  tiie 
6th  centuries.    They  have   been  can- 
fully  classed  by  CavaUere  de'  Rossi,  and 
relate  to  persons  in  every  rank  of  life^ 
to  mattes  connected  with  the  dogmas 
and  rites  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
to  the  dififerent  ranks  of  the  (Aergy, 
Cavaliere  de'  Bossi  is  now  engaged  on  a 
voluminous  work  descriptive  of  these 
memorials,  forming  a  part  of  the  great 
pubHcation  on   Pagan   and   Christian 
epigraphy,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  Pius  IX.     Out  of 
a  comer  of  this  corridor  we  enter  a 
suite  of  3  rooms  formed  by  closing  up 
the  arches  of  one  side  of  the  fine  portico 
of  Fontana :  in  the  two  first  are  arranged 
a  series  of  accurate  copies  of  some  of  the 
most  important  paintings  in  the  cata- 
combs, prepared  for  Marchi's  unpub* 
lished  works.  One  of  these  cartoons  con- 
tains 3  subjects  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  remarkable  as  representing  2,  3, 
and  4  kings  ;  the  most  ancient  is  that 
from  the  Catacombs  of  SS.  Nereus  ed 
Achilleus,  that  of  the  4  kings,  and  be- 
lieved to  have  been  executed  about  the 
end  of  the  2nd  cent.  (seep.  344).  In  the 
3rd  room  have  been  placed  a  series  of 
frescoes,  out  from  the  walls  of  S.  Agnese 
fiiori  le  Mura,  interesting  in  the  history 
of  Italian  painting,  being  of  the  14th 
cent.,  and  attributed  to  the  school  of 
the  Cosimatis,  a  family  known  for  their 
works  in  mosaic. 

From  here  we  enter  the  State  apart- 
ments, at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  psdace, 
by  the  Hall  of  the  Mosaics  :  the  floor 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  great  mosaic 
of  the  Athletes,  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  consisting  of  foil-length 
figures  and  busts  of  boxers ;  this  mosaic 
is  rough  when  examined  closely,  but 
the  effect  of  the  whole,  when  viewed 
fr>om  the  gallery  round  the  room,  is 
fine:  each  boxer  occupies  a  sepa- 
rate compartment ;  the  names  of  Jo- 
viNVS  Alvmnvs,  Iobiants,  &c.,  upon 
it  may  be  those  of  some  of  the  combat- 
ants. On  the  walls  are  hung  drawings  to 
show  Viow  these  mo^c&^s^csi^  o-tv^s^AlLj 
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placed  in  the  halls  of  the  Thermse.  The 
frescoes  on  the  walls  represent  events  in 
the  life  of  Constantine  the  Ghreat,  after 
his  conversion  to  Christianity. 

In  the  next  JSoom,  H,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  palace,  are  the  following  pictures: 
— Sir  Thos.  Lawrence*s  portrait  of  Qeo, 
IV.,  presented  by  that  sovereign  to 
Pius  VII.  A  copy  of  Chiercino's  As- 
cension of  the  Virgin,  the  original  now 
in  Eussia.  Cav,  ArpinOy  the  Annuncia- 
tion. Room  I. — GHulio  Itomano,  a  car- 
toon of  his  picture  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Stephen  ;  Cctmmuocin^s  of  St. 
Thomas ;  and  2).  da  Volterra*s  of  his 
celebrated  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in 
the  ch.  of  La  Trinita  de'  Monti.  A  paint- 
ing of  the  Annunciation,  attributed  with 
great  doubt  to  Francia.  An  inter- 
esting series  of  ancient  mosaics :  one 
set  consisting  of  theatrical  masks,  with 
the  name  of  Heraclitus  beneath,  pos- 
sibly the  artist  by  whom  they  were 
executed;  another,  more  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  Vigna  Lupi,  near  the 
Porta  di  S.  Paolo,  represents  the  un- 
swept  floor  of  a  dining-room,  the 
remains  of  a  banquet,  well-picked 
fish-bones,  lettuce -leaves,  claws  of 
cray-fish,  &c. ;  and  a  third,  relative  to 
Egypt,  with  animals  and  emblems  of 
that  country.  Room  K.  Marco  Pal- 
mezzanOy  a  painter  of  Forli,  little  known 
out  of  Italy  :  2  large  pictures  of  Virgin, 
Child,  and  Saints,  with  the  artist's 
name:  one  of  these  paintings  is  very 
fine,  it  represents  Our  Lady  enthroned, 
surrounded  by  SS.  John  the  Baptist, 
Lawrence,  Francis,  Benedict,  Dominick, 
and  Peter,  and  beaars  the  artist's  name 
and  date  (1481)  ;  the  other  the  Virgin 
enthroned  between  SS.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  Jerome.  Fra  Angelico  da 
Fiesole,  the  Madonna  surrounded  by 
Angeb  above,  with  several  small  subjects 
on  the  predella  beneath,  much  injured. 
Gfiovanni  Sanzio,  St.  Jerome.  Room  L. 
Carlo  Crivellif  a  Madonna,  signed  and 
dated  1482.  Sassoferrato,  portrait  of 
Sixtus  V.  M.  A.  Ca/ravaggiOy  Christ 
appearing  to  the  Apostles :  2  good 
specimens  of  modem  B>oman  tapestry 
after  pictures  of  Fra  Bartolommeo. 
Soom  M.   Cola  di  Amatrice,  the  As- 


sumption of  the  Virgin,  with  the  Apos- 
tles around  the  empty  sepulchre,  and 
painter's  name,  dated  1515.  Andrea  del 
SartOy  a  Holy  Family.  Room  N.  Ce» 
tare  da  Sesto,  the  Baptism  of  Our 
Saviour.  Fra  Filippo  lappiy  an  An- 
oona  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
and  Saints,  with  donatarii  on  each  side. 
Luea  SignorelUy  2  pictures  of  SS.  Ca- 
therine of  Siena  and  Ursula,  SS.  Law- 
rence and  Benedict;  an  Ancona  by 
Anto.  da  MuroMOy  S.  Benedict  and  2 
saints  on  either  side.  The  2  rooms 
that  follow  (O.  and  P.)  are  at  present 
unfurnished,  or  contain  a  few  indifferent 
paintings :  the  Supper  at  Emmaus,  by 
Caravaggio,  and  a  copy  of  the  binding 
of  St.  Andrew,  by  OuidOy  at  S.  GJregorio 
di  Monte  Cffilio.  Room  X.,  or  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Council,  siurounded 
by  portraits  of  the  popes  from  St.  Peter 
to  St.  Silvester,  as  the  one  that  pre- 
cedes it  is  by  those  of  the  Emperors 
who  served  the  progress  of  Christianity 
from  Leo  to  Marcianus.  In  the  great  hall 
have  been  recently  arranged  a  large  col- 
lection of  terracotta  scidptures,  chiefly 
busts  and  groups  of  North  American 
Indians,  by  a  German  artist  who  had 
lived  many  years  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  closed  room  be- 
yond this  contains  the  archives  of  the 
Sant'  Uffizio  or  Inquisition.  The  inner 
court  of  the  palace  is  very  fine ;  the 
frescoes  which  decorate  its  corridors 
were  painted  by  T,  2Succhero»  It  will 
be  worth  the  visitor's  while  to  ascend 
to  the  Belvedere  at  the  top  of  the 
palace,  from  which  the  view  of  the 
Sabine  hills,  and  over  the  Campagna 
extending  from  their  base  to  Home,  and 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  itself 
is  magnificent.  The  custode  of  the 
upper  apartments  of  the  Museum  will, 
on  application,  open  the  door  leading 
to  this  Belvedere. 


QiriBiNAL  Palace. 

Palazzo  PonUficio  or  del  Quirinale, 
the  pope's  palace  on  Monte  Cavallo. 
The    present    edifice   '^wi  V^^-^mcs.   \s^ 
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Sixtus  T.  ftnd  ClRnnit  Till,  btym  th^  ' 
desgns  of  D.  Foatana,  enkreed  bj 
Paul  V.  and  Innocent  X,  and  br  Cle- 
ment XII..  from  the  designs  of  Ber- 
ninL       The    garden    was    added    br  ' 
Urban    VIIL      It    was  the  fiiTonrite 
residence  of  Pins  VII.,  and  has  been  ; 
since  inhabited  br  his  sncceH^nrs  dorinff 
a  part  of  the  summer.     It  has  been  the  ; 
seat  of  the  CondaTes  for  the  dection  I 
4}f  the  pope  for  manr  jears  ;  the  new  * 
pontiff's  name  is  announced    to  the  ! 
people  from  the  baloonj  orer  the  prin-  ' 
cipal  entrance.    As  it  now  stands,  the  r 
Palace  of  the  Quirinal  is  the  most  ha-  I 
bitable  and  princelj  of  the  Papal  re-  ! 
sidences  in  Bome,  Gregory  XVL  uid 
Pins  TX.   baring  done  much  to  em- 
bellish it,  and  opened  sereral  new  apart- 
ments, decorated  with  fine  specimens 
of  tapestry  and  other  gifts  from  dif- 
ferent BOTemgns  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church.    To  see  the  apartments,  which 
are  open  ererr  daj  frtnn  10  nntil  2,  an 
order  from  the  pope^s  maj<Mr-domo  is 
necessary,  which  may    eanly  be  ob- 
tained tlut>n^  the  consul  or  banker. 
Tl^  state  apartments  ocenpy  the  wfacde 
of  the  first  floor  and  the  four  sides  of 
the  great    court ;    the  offices  of   the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  of  several  frme- 
tionaries  of  the 'Papal  household,  the 
ground  floor. 

On  ascending  the  great  stairs  the 
yisitor  will  see  on  the  first  landing- 
place  the  large  and  fine  fresco  of  Christ 
ascendingto  HeaTensurronnded  by  hosts 
of  angels ;  it  was  painted  in  1472  by  Me- 
lozzo  da  ForU  in  the  tribune  of  the  ch. 
of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  from  which  it  was 
removed,  with  those  now  in  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's,  when  the  ch.  was  altered 
in  1711.  As  at  present  shown,*  the 
visitor  enters  the  state  apartments  by 
the  Sola  Begic^  a  grand  hall  150  feet 
long,  built  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V., 
having  a  richly  decorated  but  heavy 
carved  and  gilt  ceiling.  From  this  opens 
on  (me  side  the  Capella  Paolina,  nearly 
of  the  same  size  as  the  Sistine  chapel  at 

•  The  Qairinal  Balaoe  is  not  open  daring  the 
tiam  tbe  Fiope  restdes  there,  or  wliilst  inba^Uted 
bjr  Royal  Ybdtora,  aa  it  was  recently  by  the 
ex-Kiag  ofNaplea, 


the  Vatican,  and  where  the  great  ceif>- 
monies  of  the  Church  take  place  when 
the  Pope  resides  at  the  Quirinal ;  here 
also  the  Cardinals  a^emble  daring  the 
condave  to  vote,  and  here  the  electioii  of 
the  Pontiff  takes  place.  The  Pacdina 
chapri  contains  little  worthy  of  notioe. 
Betuming  to  the  Sala  Begia,  we  enter  a 
suite  of  rooms  fitted  up  by  Pius  VII. 
and  Gregory  AVI.,  and  inhabited  bj 
the  pope  during  his  residence  at  tb 
Qmnnal,  filming  the  whole  of  the 
palace  on  the  side  of  the  Piazza  di 
Monte  CavaQo.  The  balcony  from 
which  the  new  Pope  is  proclanned  to 
the  peof^  opens  on  the  Piazza  fitna 
this  apartment.  In  the  fourth  of  these 
rocnns  are  several  pictures  :  amongst 
others  the  Madonna,  with  S.  Jerome, 
attributed  to  Corregpo;  and  the  Ijast 
Supper,  by  .Baroccto.  In  the  5th,  a  good 
specimen  of  cdd  Gobelins  tapestry,  re- 
presenting the  marriage  of  Louis  2L1V, 
In  the  6th  and  7th  some  magnificently 
emlRoidered  ecclesiastical  vestments — 
fine  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work ; 
they  were  executed  at  FlcHrence  for 
ClCTient  Tm.  In  the  8th  and  9th  are 
4  very  large  specimens  of  tapestry  re- 
presenting  the  miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Driving  out 
the  Vendors  from  the  Temple,  and  the 
Washing  of  the  Feet  of  the  Pilgrims : 
above  are  some  frescoes  by  Borgognoue 
and  Salcator  Rata.  The  copy  of 
Correggio's  Entombment  is  of  modem 
Gk>belins  manufacture.  These  2  rooms, 
and  that  of  the  Throne  which  follovrs, 
are  magnificently  decorated.  Beyond 
the  latter  is  the  suite  that  constitutes 
the  private  apartments  inhabited  by 
the  pope,  consisting  of  his  hall  of  au- 
dience, his  study  and  bedroom.  In  the 
latter,  simply  nimished  with  a  brass 
bedstead,  expired  Pius  VII.  Farther 
on  is  the  sitting-room  of  the  Pope; 
from  here  Pius  VIL  was  forcibly 
dragged  away  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
1809,  and  Pius  IX.  obliged  to  fly  in 
1849,  when  the  palace  was  invaded  by 
the  mob.  The  large  circular  painting 
on  the  ceiling;  of  Christ  disappearing 
before  the  Pharisees,  is  an  indiflerent 
vrofrk  by  Ooerbecfc,  tS^e^onceSL  \ic>  >(>ckfii 
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misfortunes  that  had  here  befallen  two  of 
his  vicegerents  on  earth.  Beyond  these 
an  elegant  suite  of  rooms,  overlooking 
the  Quirinal  garden,  was  fitted  up  by 
that  Pope,  for  the  reception  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria  during  his  visit  to 
Home  in  1819,  in  one  of  which  are 
some  good  paintings  :  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  by  JFVa  Bartolommeo  s  St.  Ber- 
nard, by  SebasUano  del  Piombo ;  St. 
Greorge,  by  Pordenone;  a  Sibyl,  by 
Qarofalo  ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Ghiercino;  the  wounded  Adonis,  by 
Paul  Veronese;  SS.  Eustachius  and 
Liberius,  by  An,  Caracci;  a  dead 
Sta.  CeciUa,  by  Vanni;  the  Resurrec- 
tion, by  Vandyke ;  a  Holy  Family, 
by  P.  Battoni;  and  a  handsome  Sevres 
china  vase,  a  present  from  Napoleon 
to  Pius  VII.  Following  this  pic- 
ture-gallery is  a  series  of  7  rooms, 
chiefly  fitted  up  by  the  present  pope, 
one  of  which,  called  the  Sala  d^Audien- 
da  de^  PHiunpi^  has  a  frieze  in  bas- 
relief  by  Thorwaldsen,  representing  the 
entrance  of  Alexander  into  Babylon  j  a 
modem  Gobelins  tapestry  of  the  Stoning 
S.  Stephen ;  and  in  the  floor  an  ancient 
mosaic  with  a  head  of  Mercury  in  the 
centre.  In  the  next  room  is  a  picture 
of  the  Court  of  the  Begum  of  Sirdana, 
painted  in  India,  containing  her  own 
portrait  and  those  of  Dyoe  Sombre, 
by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the 
Pope,  and  of  her  spritual  adviser, 
Bishop  Juhus  Csesar,  enthroned.  Far- 
ther on  are  FineUi's  bas-reliefe  of 
the  Triumphs  of  Trajan,  converted, 
like  other  monum^its  of  that  emperor, 
into  those  of  Cbnstantine.  A  second 
picture-gallery  contains  an  ancient 
copy  of  Baphael's  St.  John  in  the 
Desert;  David  and  Goliah,  by  Chter- 
cino  ;  a  battle-field,  by  Salvator  Itosa  ; 
an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Domemchino.  An- 
other, the  private  chapel  of  the  pope, 
opens  from  the  second  picture-gallery, 
and  contains  one  of  Ghuido's  finest 
works,  the  Annunciation,  and  Alho/nVs 
frescoes  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  with 
some  lovely  groups  of  children.  In  a 
room  beyond  the  picture  gallery,  leading 
to  the  great  hall,  or  Sala  del  ConsUtorio^ 
are  views  of  the  interior  of  the  ancient 


basilicas  of  St.  Peter's,  S.  Paolo,  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  St.  John  Lateran, 
as  they  were  before  the  modem  restora- 
tions, and  of  the  present  basilica  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Sala  del  Consistorio, 
or  great  hall  of  the  Consistory,  is  a  bare 
large  room,  having  a  large  fresco  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Carlo  Maratta,  on 
one  of  its  walls. 

The  gardens  can  be  visited  on  any  day 
from  8  until  12,  with  an  order,  also  from 
the  pope's  major-domo.  They  are  of 
considerable  extent,  handsomely  laid 
out  and  decorated  with  statues  and 
fountains ;  in  an  enclosure  are  some 
well-stocked  greenhouses  and  a  garden 
of  out-door  exotics.  Among  these  curi- 
osities is  an  organ  played  by  water  in 
a  lower  garden,  and  a  kind  of  grotto 
ornamented  with  fiasco  paintings.  The 
casino,  designed  by  Fuga,  is  decorated 
with  frescoes  by  Orizonte,  Pompeo  Bat* 
toniy  and  Pannini;  two  views  of  the 
Piazza  of  Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  Piazza 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  by  the  latter 
artist,  are  much  admired. 

The  Quirinal  Palace  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  on  which  stood  the 
double  cella  Temple  of  Apollo  and 
Clathra.  The  Servian  wall,  which  sur- 
rounded the  hill,  followed  the  line  of  the 
streets  of  D  Giardino  and  Lo  Scalone, 
the  Porta  Sangualis  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  modem  palace  of  La  Da- 
taria.  The  more  ancient  Capitol  stood 
in  that  part  of  the  garden  which  over- 
looked the  Circus  of  Flora,  the  modem 
Piazza  Barberini. 


Pbivate  Palaces. 

The  palaces  of  Kome  constitute 
one  of  its  characteristic  features.  75  are 
enumerated  in  the  guide-books ;  but 
without  including  those  which  have 
slight  pretensions  to  such  a  designation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Home 
contains  a  larger  number  of  princely 
residences  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation than  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  The  Roman  palaces  are  in 
many  xesi^ec^.^  -^eoaiMx  ydl  ^€vt  «t^ss\.~ 
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for  the  study  of  the  artist.  In  no 
capital  do  we  find  such  grand  effects 
of  size  and  of  magnificence.  No  class  of 
buildings  has  been  more  severely  criti- 
cised, and  yet  architects  have  been  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  no  edifices  of  the 
same  kind  in  Europe  are  so  free  from 
what  is  mean  and  paltry  in  style.  Much 
of  this  magnificence,  however,  is  confined 
to  their  outer  architecture.  The  inte- 
riors, with  few  exceptions,  present  the 
most  striking  contrasts,  and  Ul  accord 
either  in  their  decorations  or  their  fur- 
niture with  our  English  ideas  of  palaces. 
The  plan  is  generally  a  quadrangle, 
with  a  large  staircase  opening  on  the 
court.  The  windows  of  the  ground- 
floor  are  usually  barred,  giving  the 
lower  part  of  the  building  the  ap- 
pearance bf  a  prison  :  the  apart- 
ments of  this  floor  are  often  let  out  to 
tradesmen,  or  used  for  stables,  coach- 
houses, or  offices.  The  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  rooms  is  frequently  of 
marble,  but  often  so  badly  cared  for 
that  the  effect  of  the  material  is  com- 
pletely lost.  The  upper  floors  form 
suites  of  apartments  running  round 
the  whole  quadrangle,  and  frequently 
communicate  with  each  other.  These 
chambers  are  so  numerous  that  one 
floor  affords  sufficient  accommodation 
for  the  family :  hence  it  often  happens 
that  the  owner  reserves  this  portion 
for  his  own  use,  and  lets  out  the 
remainder.  Columns  of  marble  and 
gilded  ceilings  are  not  wanting,  but  the 
supply  of  furniture  is  not  abundant, 
and  its  style  is  clumsy  and  antiquated. 
The  apartments  occupied  by  the  family 
are  less  liable  to  these  objections,  whilst 
in  some  (Pal.  Doria)  there  is  a  degree 
of  splendour  and  magnificence  unsur- 
passed in  the  dwellmgs  of  Royalty 
North  of  the  Alps.  In  the  palaces  of 
the  Eoman  princes  the  ante-chamber 
contains  a  lofty  canopy  or  BaldctcchinOy 
on  which  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
family  are  emblazoned,  with  a  throne, 
the  emblem  of  their  once  feudal  rights. 
In  the  following  enumeration  we  nave 
not  oonSned  ovr  notices  to  those  palaces 
which  hare  obtained  celebrity  for  their 
moveable  works  of  art,  but  have  in- 


cluded also  those  which  have  permanent 
attractions  as  specimens  of  architeotuie. 
[The  usual  fee  to  the  custode,  who  shows 
the  picture  galleries  of  the  palaces  to 
visitors,  is  from  2  to  4  pauls  for  a  parly, 
and  1  paul  for  a  single  person.] 

Palazzo  Albaniy  in  the  Via  della 
Quattro  Fontane,  lately  purchased  bj 
the  Queen  Dowager  of  Spain,  Christina^ 
and  handsomely  restored  and  deoo-' 
rated  by  her.  The  collections  of  pic- 
tures and  statues,  and  the  valuable  li- 
brary, formerly  here,  have  been  dispmed 
since  the  death  of  the  last  male  hmr. 
Card.  Albani,  Secretary  of  State  under 
Pius  Vin.  In  one  of  the  smaller  courts 
is  an  interesting  bas-relief,  built  into  the 
wall,  with  an  inscription  to  a  certain 
Pompeius  Adimetus,  chief  of  one  of  the 
Boman  legions  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
by  one  of  his  freedmen,  called  PuUarios, 
with  good  representations  of  the  insignia 
of  the  chief  of  the  cohort,  of  the  phalera 
or  breastplate  of  his  rank,  with  two 
fowls  feecQng  below,  the  armoirie  par' 
hmte  of  Pullarius,  who  dedicated  it. 

Palazzo  AltempSy  near  the  ch.  of  S, 
ApoUinare,  built  or  renewed  in  1580 
by  Martino  Longhi  the  elder,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  most  important  works. 
The  porticoes  surrounding  the  court, 
by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  are  much  ad- 
mired for  their  fine  architectural  details. 
Cavaliere  Cini,  who  lives  in  this  palace, 
has  a  good  collection  of  old  china,  chiefly 
Saxon  and  from  Capo  di  Monte. 

Palazzo  Altierij  in  the  Piazza  del 
Qesu,  with  one  of  the  most  extended 
facades  in  Eome,  built  by  Cardinal 
Altieri  in  1670,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  his  kinsman  Clement  X., 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Antonio 
Bossi.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  fine  library,  rich  in  MSS. ;  but  this 
has  disappeared  with  all  the  other  col- 
lections of  this  princely  family.  There 
are  some  fine  bas-reliefs  in  stucco  in  the 
state  apartments. 

Palazzo  Sarberini,  begun  by  Urban 
VIII.  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
demo,  continued  by  Borromini,  and 
finished  by  Bernini  in  1640.  It  is 
one  of  t\iQ  \&x^e%t  palaces  in  Bome, 
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paintings  and  a  valuable  library.  The 
winding  staircase  is  the  best  example 
of  this  species  of  construction  in  Borne. 
The  bas-rehef  of  the  Lion  on  the 
landing-place  of  the  grand  staircase 
was  found  near  Tivoli.  The  large  sa- 
loon or  antechamber  on  the  first  floor 
is  remarkable  for  the  frescoes  on  its 
ceiling  by  Fietro  da  Cortona^  classed 
by  Lanzi  among  those  compositions 
in  which  he  carried  the  fireedom  and 
elegance  of  his  style  to  its  utmost 
length.  They  are  allegorical  repre- 
sentations of  the  glory  of  the  Barbe- 
rini  family,  and  present  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  sacred  and  pro&tne  subjects. 
The  few  statues  and  sarcophagi  re- 
maining, aft«r  the  dispersion  of  the 
once  celebrated  Barberini  collection, 
were  found  at  Paleetrina  and  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.      The  gallery  of 


Plan  of  Barberini  Gallery. 

pictures,  now  considerably  reduced  in 
number,  contains  still  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  art.  It  is  arranged  in  3  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor  (on  the  rt.  in  enter- 
ing the  court),  and  is  open  from  12 
to  5  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  and  Wed.,  from 
2  to  5  on  Thurs.,  and  from  10  to  5  on 
Sat.  Room  III.— 86.  Poussin.  The 
Death  of  Germanicus. — 77.  Claude. 
Landscape  at  the  Acqua  Cetosa.  85. 
A  Marina.  76.  Another  Landscape. — 
74i.Domenichino.  Adam  and  Eve  dnren 
out  of  Paradise. — 72.  Titian,  or  more 
probably  Fahna  Veochio,  The  Sohiava, 
or  Slave,  in  red  and  white  costume. — 
83.  Scipione  Gaetani.  Portrait  of  Lu- 
crezia  Genci,  the  mother  of  Beatrice ; 
and  81^  her  step-mother,  by  Jf.  A. 
Carava^ffw.  —  82,   £aphael.    The  so- 


called  FOBKABIKA,  very  diflbrently 
treated,  and  very  unlike  the  Foma- 
rina  of  the  Tribune  at  Florence :  the 
armlet  bears   BaphaeFs    name.  —  85. 

GUIDO,       POBTBAIT       OF       BeATBIOB 

Cenci  :  one  of '  the  most  celebrated 
portraits  in  Home.  As  the  story 
goes,  it  was  taken  on  the  night 
before  her  execution ;  other  accounts 
state  that  it  was  painted  by  Guido 
from  memory  after  he  had  seen  her 
on  the  scaflbld.  The  terrible  tra-^ 
gedy  which  has  invested  this  picture 
with  so  much  interest  took  place  at 
Petrella,  and  is  noticed  in  the  Handr 
book  for  South  Italy. — 87.  Albani, 
Gfklatea  with  Tritons. — 75.  Guido,  S. 
Urbanus. — 79.  Albert  Dwrer,  Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors.  —  90.  A, 
del  Sarto.  A  good  Holy  Family. — 
Boom  II.  —  48.  Francia.  Virgin, 
Child,  and  S.  Jerome;  a  fine  picture, 
especially  the  head  of  the  saint. — 
93.  Sandro  Botticelli.  A  good  small 
Annunciation.  —  81.  JRembrandt.  A 
Philosopher.  —  64.  Sodoma.  Virgin 
and  Child. — 64.  Faldaesare  Feruezi. 
Pygmalion.  —  47  and  27.  LocatelU. 
Acteon  and  Diana,  Calista  and  Nymphs. 
—  49.  Ifmocenzo  da  Imola.  Virgin 
and  Child. — 54.  GHo.  Bellini,  Virgin 
and  Child. — 67.  Maeaccio.  His  own 
portrait.  —  66.  Francia.  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  St.  John.  —  1st  Boom. 
21.  Lanfranco.  Santa  Cecilia.  — 16. 
Beliverti.  Joseph  and  the  wife  oi 
Potiphar.  There  are  a  few  good  pic- 
tures in  the  private  apartments,  not 
easUy  seen,  amongst  which  two  by 
GKotto,  and  some  copies  of  portraits 
by  Baphael  in  his  younger  days,  from 
paintings  by  Pietio  deUa  Francesca, 
then  in  the  Library  at  Urbino.  The 
Idlrary  (Bibliotheca  Barberini)  is 
celebrated  for  its  MSS.  and  its  other 
Uterary  treasures.  It  is  situated  on 
the  upper  floor  of  the  palace,  at  the 
top  of  the  winding  staircase ;  and 
is  open  to  the  public  on  Thursdays 
from  9  till  2.  The  MSS.,  7000  m 
number,  form  the  peculiar  feature 
of  this  library;   they  were  collected 
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Gbound  FulN  of  ths  Fiotxjse  G-allesy  at  the  BoBaHESE  Palace. 
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a.  Entrance  from  Court. 
\>.  Raphael's  Entomlnnent. 

c.  Correggio's  Danag. 

d.  Domenichino's  Sibyl. 

e.  w  Chaoe  of  Diana. 

is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  speciineiis 
in  Eome  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  16th  centy.,  although  criticised, 
especially  for  the  inequality  of  the 
spaces  between  the  pilasters. 

Palazzo  Borghese^  in  the  Piazza 
of  the  same  name.  This  immense 
palace  was  begun  in  1590  by  Cardinal 
Dezza,  from  the  designs  of  Martino 
Lunghi,  and  completed  by  Paul  Y. 
(Borghese)  from  those  of  Elaminio 
Ponzio.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  por- 
ticoes sustained  by  96  granite  columns, 
Doric  in  the  lower  and  Ionic  with  Co- 
rinthian pilasters  in  the  upper  stories. 
Among  the  colossal  statues  preserved 
here  are  Julia  Pia  as  Thalia ;  another 
Muse;  an  Apollo  Musagetes;  and  a 
fragment  of  an  Amazon.  The  gallery, 
one  of  the  richest  in  !Bome,  is  on  the 
^und-floor,  and  is  liberally  thrown 
open  to  artists  and  visitors  every  day, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  from  9 
A.]f .  until  3  P.M.  It  is  arranged  in  12 
irooms,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
printed  hand-catalogues  for  the  use  of 
visitors.  We  shall  therefore  onlj  notice 
here  the  most  remarkable  paintings  out 
of  upwards  of  850  which  constitute  this 


/,  g.  Albano's  four  Seasons. 
h,  Baphael's  Archers. 
i.  Sacred  and  Profane  Love. 
Ji^  Vandyke's  EntomlnDent. 


magnificent  collection.  Moom  I.  —  1. 
8,  BotUcelU,  Madonna  and  Child.-- 
2.  Lor,  de  Credi.  A  Holy  Family. — 3. 
Paris  Alfani.  A  Holy  Family.— 30, 34. 
Perugino.  A  Nazzareno  and  Madonna. 
— 33.  Leonardo  da  Vinei,  The  Saviour. 
— 35.  JRaphaeL  A  Portrait  of  himself 
in  his  youth  (?). — 36.  F,Idppi,  Portrait 
of  Savonarola.— 48.  Pervgino,  San  Se- 
bastiano. — 49, 57.  Piwturicchio.  Events 
in  the  life  of  Joseph ;  the  names  of  the 
principalpersonsarewrittenunderthem. 
—43,  61.  FraTwia.  Yirgin  and  Child» 
and  a  half-figure  of  St.  Anthony. — 6di 
A.Pollc^'uoh,  TheJSTativity.  Andseve* 
ral  pictures  of  the  schools  of  Perugino, 
Raphael,  and  Leonardo  da  Yinci.  Boom 
XL — 2  handsome  fountains  in  ala- 
bastro  fiorito  are  placed  in  the  centre 
of  this  room.— 1,  2,  5,  8,  10,  13. 
Oarofalo.  The  Deposition,  No.  8,  a 
fine  picture. — 6.  JFrancia.  Madonna 
and  Saints. — 20.  Raphael.  A  very 
fine  portrait  of  a  cardinal. — 25.  Ra- 
phael. A  portrait  called  Csesar  Bor- 
ffla. — 17.  Oiulio  Momano.  Copy  of 
Raphael's  Julius  II.— 39.  Fra  Barto^ 
hmmeoi  A  Holy  Family .^34.  -4.  del 
Sarto.  Holy  Family. — 37.  Raphaeiu 
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Tined  «xp?es<sctL  oc  zr^r  ar«^ 
fthAWTL  in  the  S.  Prt*fr.  ube  S.  J-i-iin- 
tlke  Mje^'ialec.  viiofarrooBjd  tfiece«p«e^r 
■rrH^,  oc.  the  ocber  side,  t^ie  Tbzin. 
CT«rvbeisied    hj    her    aiBkrcon.    bA» 
fiznted  31  tbe  Aroti  <^  faer  atteodacts. 
It  bea«  the  Bgntine  Rapkmei  DriuoA. 
snd  OASe  ]LJ>Itiz.    Sonw  sketches  for 
tliu  pitzcore  were  in  Sir  Tho*.  Law- 
retk^e's  coileccioci ;  the  finest  in  th^t  of 
toe  U£zi  at  FloRnce.    The  subjects 
of  the  predeOa,    3  figam  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charitr,  ue  in  the  Pinar 
cocheca    at    the  ^Vatican.  —  -13.    Stk- 
dcma.  A  Ho^  FamilT. — 30.  FkaZFCIa. 
S.  Stephen,  a  Terr  fine  picture;  and 
42.  A  Madonna.— S4.  Gimlio  Romamo. 
A  GopT  of  BaphaeFs  Fomazina  of  the 
Barboini  CUUerj.—  34,  35.  Andrea  del 
Sario.  Holj  Families.— 52.  Timoteo  da 
Urbimo.      An  interesting   portrait  of 
Toung  BaphaeL — 54.   Garafalo.    The 
Jiadonna,  with  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  a 
email  picture;   and  sereral  others  bj 
the  same  painter,  under  the  ^os.  55, 
66,  57,  59,  60,  61,  and  67.-58.  Jfaz- 
tcHno  da  Ferrara.     The  Adoration  of 
the  MagL — Bo<nn  III. — 1.  A.  Solario, 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross.    4.  Vasari. 
Luoetia. — 7^8.  Michel Angelo,  2  Apos- 
tles, paintings  on  panel,  in  his  earlj 
manner. — ^18.  Vasari.    Leda. — 24,  28, 
and  29.  Andrea  del  Sarto.    Madonna 
and  Child,  with  Angels  and  S.  John,  the 
second  a  fine  picture.  —  32  and  33. 
PierMO  del  Vaga,  A  Madonna  and  a 
Hol^  FamiW. — 34.  JPontonno.     S.  Se- 
bastian.— 35.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Venus 
imd  Cupid.  —  40.  CoBBEGaio.     Da- 
jfAX  (<^  ;  a  yeory  fine  and  celebrated  pic- 
turo, — 42.  Bfxmgino,  Portrait  of  Cosi- 


3Li:  L  de 

TzrzzL  aad  ChiLd. — 1&  ^tbastuls  psl 
Pt  :ic3C.    Oz*  SaTioor  ait  the  oohnmi, 
iaui  zc:  rare  been  ^^etctied  bT  Miehd 
A2Lip>£i}  as  the  orifXBal  design  &x  the 
w-ril-£=ow3  pacitiBg  in  S.  PieCro  Monft- 
1?:^;.  ^.Aadrta  del  Sarto.  AfineMag- 
fu^ec    £m«  it. — 1.  Am.  CaraeeL  A 
Z'-^^ieJEim  Ewn   toe  Crewe. — ^2.  Do- 
iCEyicHiy X    Thi  CniF^x  Sibti. (d), 
:ce  :f  Li»  zamc  ceLebrated  and  eraoefiDd 
pcEc^iz:^. — ^Zod.  Caraeei.  S.  Caterina 
2ft  SwcA  bone  to  Heacren  by  \ngria. — 
Aj.CmraetL  A  PieC^ — ^10.  Car.Arpmo, 
Tbe  Bkpe    of    Eunipa. — 15.     Gmido 
Cm^mmeeL  A  good  SibrL— 23.  Am.  Co- 
riccL  S.  Frazieis. — 33.  Lmea  Giordano, 
S.  Ignatics  deroored  by  wild  beasts  in 
the  ampitfaeatre. — 3).  'Chndo.  Head  of 
S.  Joseph. — 30.  Ggoli.  S.  Francis. — 29. 
An.  CaraeeL  S.  Dominick.  —  37.  Id. 
H«ad  of  Cbrist.— 21.  EUeaieita  SiramL 
LucTVtia.     36,  37.  A  Madonna  ;    an 
Adf^orata.  —  46.   Sastoferrato.      Ma- 
donna uid  Child.    Soom  T. — 5.  iSle»- 
pione  Gaetano.   A  Holy  Family.  —  6. 
Cor.  Arpino.     The  Flagdlatioo. — 11, 
12,    13,    14.     AxBA2ra      4    fine    cir- 
cular pictures  (/,  5),  re{Nre8enting  the 
':  Seasons.  —  15.    jfoMSSicsESiO.      The 
j  Chase  of  Diana  (e),  a  Teiy  celebrated 
I  picture  ;  the  goddess,  attended  by  her 
■  nymphs,  is  awarding  the  poiie  of  the 
bow  and  quirer  to  one  of  them  who  has 
,  just  shot  off  her  arrow. — 21.  Frameetco 
Mola.  S.  Peter  rdeased  firom  prison. 
— 25.  Ted.  Zmcekero,  A  Deposition. — 
26.  Carataggio.    Madonna  and  Child, 
I  with    Santa    Anna.— 27.  Tadovanino. 
Yenus  dressing.     JSoomYI. — 1.  Omct' 
eimo.  La  Madonna  Adolorata. — 3.  Ah- 
drea  SaccAi,  Portrait  of  Orazio  Giusti- 
niam. — 5.  Guercino.  The  Betum  of  the 
Prodigal  Son. — 7.  JPietro  da  Cortona. 
Portrait  of  Gt,  Gluslieri,  in  imitation  of 
Vandyke's  style.— 10.  Bibera.   St.  Sta- 
nislaus with    the  infimt  Christ. — 13.* 
Saseoferrato,    Copy  of  Titian's  Three 
Ages  of  Man. — 24,  25.  Qaspar  Paussin. 
2  landscapes.   Eoom  VII. — ^A  long  gal- 
lery, called  the  Stanza  degli  Speccki, 
the  walls  being  covered  with  mirrors. 
On  2  tables  of  red  porphyry  are  an- 
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one  formed  of  an  immense  variety  of 
ancient  marbles.  The  paintings  on  the 
mirrors  are  for  the  putti  by  Gfirqfiri ; 
the  flowers  by  Mario  dei  Fiori,  Room 
VIII.  —  2,  3.  Borgognone,  Battle- 
pieces.  —  33.  Salvator  Mosa.  A  land- 
scape.— 100.  Paul  Potter.  Cattle  feed- 
ing.— 87.  Paul  Brill,  Madonna  with 
animals.  There  are  some  mosaics  by 
Matteo  Provenzale  in  this  room :  the 
best,  No.  1,  a  portrait  of  Paul  V. 
Boom  IX. — 1,  2,  3.  Frescoes  from  the 
so-called  Casino  of  Eaphael,  afterwards 
the  Yilla  Olgiati,  which  once  stood  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Borghese, 
from  the  walls  of  which  they  were 
detached;  the  two  first  (1  and  2) 
represent  the  marriage  of  Alexander 
and  Koxana.  No.  3  (A)  is  the  cele- 
brated painting  of  Archers  Shooting  at 
a  target  with  the  arrows  of  the  sleeping 
Cupid,  allegorical  to  the  Passions,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  a  design  by  Michel 
Angelo;  a  magnificent  composition, 
perhaps  imequaUed  in  fresco-painting. 
There  are  some  other  frescoes  of  the 
school  of  GiuHo  Bomano,  frt>m  the  Villa 
Lante  on  the  Janiculum.  Boom  X. — 
This  and  the  following  room  are  chiefly 
dedicated  to  the  Venetian  school. — 2. 
Titian.  The  Three  Graces. — 3.  Paul 
Veronese.  Sta.  Cecilia. — Luca  Cambiaee, 
Venus  and  Adonis.  — 13.  Oiorgione, 
David  bearing  the  head  of  Goliah. — 14. 
Paul  Veronese.  St.  John  preaching  in 
the  Desert. — 16.  Titicm.  San  Dominick. 
— 19.  Bassano.  His  own  portrait. — 21. 
Titian.  Sacked  andPeopanb  Love  (»)  j 
an  allegorical  composition  representing 
2  figures  sitting  near  the  edge  of  a  foun- 
tain :  one  clothed  in  white  with  a  red 
sleeve,  the  other  with  a  red  drapery 
over  the  1.  shoulder ;  a  young  Cupid  is 
looking  into  the  water.  22.  Idonello 
Spada.  A  Concert.  34.  P,  Veronese. 
SS.  Cosimo  e  Damiano.  —  43.  The 
Preaching  of  Our  Lord :  a  sketch  for  a 
large  picture.  Boom  XI.^-1.  Lorenzo 
Lotto.  A  Madonna  and  Saints. — 2. 
PomI  Veronese.  S.  Antony  preaching 
to  the  Fishes. — 3.  Titia/n.  Holy  Family 
with  St.  John. — 8.  P.  Veronese.  The 
Crucifixion. — W.LueaCambiaso.'VeiQMA 
onftPolpiiizi. — ISf  16.  Bonifazio,  Jesus 


in  the  house  of  Zebedee,  and  the  Betum 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  2  good  specimens 
of  the  master. — 17.  Titia/n.  Samson. — 
32.  Palma  Vecchio.  Madonna  and 
Saints. — 33.  Lidno  da  Pordenone.  His 
own  portrait,  surrounded  by  his  family. 
—  31.  GHan  Bellini.  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  S.  Peter.  Boom  XII.  The' 
pictures  in  this  room  are  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools.  —  1.  Vandt/ke. 
Christ  on  the  Cross.  7.  The  En- 
tombment (Ar). — 22.  Paul  Potter.  Cat- 
tle.— 26.  Bembrandt  (?)  Boors  on  the 
Ice.  Portrait  of  Marie  de  Medicis. — 15. 
Bubens.  The  Visitation  of  S.  Elizabeth. 
— 20, 24,  35.  Holbein.  3  unknown  por- 
traits.— 19.  Albert  Durer.  Portrait  of 
Louis  VI.,  duke  of  Bavaria. — 23.  Back' 
huysen.  A  magnificent  sea-piece. — 36. 
Luca  Cra/nach.  A  portrait.  44.  A  Venus 
and  Cupid. — 49.  Ha^thorst.  Lot  and 
his  Daughters. 

Palazzo  Braschif  forming  the  angle 
of  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino,  built  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  by  Pius  VI., 
for  his  nephew  the  duke  Braschi, 
from  the  designs  of  Morelli.  It  is  re« 
markable  for  its  imposing  staircase, 
ornamented  with  16  columns  of  red 
oriental  granite,  and  4  statues  of  Corn- 
modus,  Ceres,  Achilles,  and  Bacchus. 
This  palace  once  contained  a  small  col- 
lection of  pictures,  but  they  have  been 
dispersed  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  P.  Braschi  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Caroeres  of  the  Circus  Agonalis. 
The  celebrated  statue  of  Pasquin,  which 
is  placed  against  one  of  the  outer  walls 
of  this  palace,  has  already  been  noticed 
at  p.  93. 

Palazzo  BonapartCy  formerly  Bi- 
nuccini,  at  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  di 
Venezia  and  Corso,  built  in  1660  from 
the  designs  of  Gio.  de'  Bossi.  It  was 
formerly  the  property  of  Madame  M^re, 
the  mother  of  Napoleon,  who  died  here, 
and  at  present  belongs  to  her  great- 
grandson.  Prince  Joseph  Buonaparte. 
It  contains  some  modem  pictures  con- 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  first 
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Palazzo  delta  Cancelleria,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  palaces  in  Borne, 
begun  by  Cardinid  Mezzarota,  and 
completed  in  1495  by  Cardinal  Biario, 
nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the  designs 
of  Bramante.  It  was  built  with  tra- 
rertine  taken  from  the  Coliseum ;  the 
44  colimms  of  red  granite  which  sustain 
the  double  portico  of  its  court  are  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Theatre 
of  Pompey.  The  gateway  was  de- 
signed by  Fontana.  The  great  saloon 
is  deconU;ed  with  frescoes  by  Vasari, 
SdlviaH^  &c.,  the  first  representing 
erents  in  the  history  of  Paul  III.  This 
paUoe  is  the  official  residence  of  the 
Cardinal  Yioe-Chanoellor,  and  the  seat 
of  sereral  Ecclesiastical  Boards  or  dm- 
gregcueioni.  In  June  1848  it  was  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Boman  Par- 
uament,  summoned  by  Pius  IX.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reforms  which 
finally  drove  him  fromhis  capital.  In  the 
next  month  it  was  the  scene  of  the  me- 
morable outrage  in  which  the  mob  burst 
into  the  chamberwhilethe  deputies  were 
sitting,  and  demanded  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  In 
the  Koyember  following  it  acquired  an 
in&mous  oelelHrity  as  the  scene  of  the 
assassination  oi  Count  Bossi,  the  en- 
lightened minister  of  Pius  IX.,  cm  going 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  then  as- 
sembled here ;  tlus  atrocious  crime  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase, 
on  the  L,  near  to  a  door  now  closed. 
The  inner  court  of  the  palace  is  very 
beautiful,  surrounded  by  a  double  Doric 
portico,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  attic 
ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters. 
The  front,  towards  the  Piazza  and  ad- 
joining street,  is  also  very  fine,  although 
spoilea  near  the  W.  angle  by  some  un- 
seemly constructions,  and  by  the  mean 
bell-lower  of  the  ch.  of  St.  Lorenzo  in 
Damaso ;  the  great  entrance  of  Fon- 
tana is  not  in  the  best  harmony  with 
the  architecture  of  Bramante's  edifice. 

Palaeeo  di  Caserta^  or  Citetani^  in 

the  Yia  delle  Botteghe  Scure,  formerly 

a  portion  of  the  P.  MatteL    It  is  the 

^  roudence  d  the  Poke  di  Sormoneta,  the 


head  of  the  ^reat  baronial  family  of  Oae- 
tani.  The  first  floor,  which  is  hand- 
somely fruniished,  contains  several  fa- 
mily pictures,  and  is  generally  let  to 
rich  foreigners,  the  situation  near  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol  being  healthy  at 
all  seasons.  The  family  archives  pre- 
served in  this  palace  are  perhaps  the 
most  complete  of  any  of  the  great 
Boman  houses ;  some  deeds  of  doi»- 
tion  to  the  Caetanis  being  of  the 
9th  and  10th  centuries.  The  Caetanis 
were  once  lords  of  aU  the  country  fi'om 
Velletri  to  Fondi ;  they  gave  2  popes  to 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  Gelasius  II.  and 
BonifjEU^e  VIII.,  and  were  the  rivals  of 
the  Colonnas  and  Orsinis  in  their  long 
contests  with  the  popes  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries.  Their  vast  estates  were 
confiscated  by  Alexander  VI.  in  &vour 
of  one  of  his  own  sons,  but  subsequently 
restored,  with  the  ducal  title  borne  l^ 
the  fistmily,  now  the  oldest  amongst  the 
princely  Boman  houses.  The  present 
head  of  the  family  is  the  talented  Duke 
of  Sermoneta,  well  known  as  Don 
Michel  Angelo  Caetani,  and  Prince  of 
Teano,  to  many  of  our  countrymen  who 
have  resided  at  Bome. 

JPalazzo  Cenci. — ^There  are  2  palaces 
known  by  this  name  in  Bome.  The 
I  first,  called  also  P.  Maccarani,  from 
its  present  owner,  is  situated  oppo- 
site the  church  of  S.  Eustachio,  near 
the  Pantheon;  it  was  built  in  1526 
fr^m  the  designs  of  GiuUo  Bomano, 
and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture. The  second  Cenci  Palace^ 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  family, 
stands  i)artly  on  the  site  of  the  Theatre 
of  Balbus,  near  the  western  entrance 
to  the  Ghetto.  Opposite  to  the  pa- 
lace is  the  little  church  of  S.  Tommaso 
a'  Cenci,  founded  in  1113  by  Oencio 
bishop  of  Sabina,  and  granted  by  Julius 
II.  to  Bocco  Cencio,  whose  descendant, 
the  notorious  Count  Francesco,  re- 
built it  in  1575,  as  we  see  by  in- 
scriptions over  the  doors.  The  ch.  is 
small,  much  neglected,  and  seldom 
open.  The  Cenci  chapel,  restored  in 
1661,  is  oovered  with  frescoes,  in  a  good 
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style,  of  liistories  of  the  Virgin,  with  a 
handsome  roof  decorated  with  stuccoes 
and  ajrabesque  paintings.  Although 
erected  as  a  sepulchral  chapel  for  the 
faamily,  it  does  not  contain  a  single 
monument  to  the  Cends.  The  palace,  an 
immense  and  gloomy  pile  of  massiye 
architecture,  was  for  manyyears  deserted 
and  left  without  doors  or  windows  or 
any  sign  of  human  habitation,  to  tell,  as 
forcibly  as  a  building  could,  the  story 
of  crime  :  it  seemed  to  have  been 
stricken  with  the  curse  of  which  Bea- 
trice Cenci  was  the  victim.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  however,  it  has  been 
made  habitable,  and  a  part  of  it  was 
occupied  as  a  studio  by  the  celebrated 
German  painter  Overbeck.  It  has  re- 
cently been  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Shelley  notices  the  court  sup- 
ported by  granite  columns,  and  adorned 
withantique  fiiezesof  fineworkmanship, 
and  built  up  according  to  the  ancient 
ItaHan  fashion  with  balcony  over  bal- 
cony of  open  work.  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  one  of  the  gates,  formed  of 
immense  stones,  and  leading  through 
a  dark  and  lofty  passage  (now  closed 
up)  opening  into  gloomy  subterranean 
chambers.  Its  position  in  the  most  ob- 
scure quarter  oi  Kome,  and  its  gloomy 
aspect,  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  within  its 
walls,  which  led  to  the  tragedy  enacted 
at  another  place  (Petrella — MandhooJe 
of  South  Italy y  Ete.  142),  which  has 
given  such  melancholy  interest  to  the 
name  of  Cenci. 

Palazzo  Chiffi,  forming  the  "N. 
side  of  the  Piazza  Golonna,  built  in 
1526  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  and  completed  by  Carlo  Ma- 
demo.  In  one  of  the  antechambers 
are  the  Skull  and  the  Sleeping  Child^ 
sculptured  by  JBermni,  as  emblems  of 
life  and  death.  In  the  saloon  are  3 
ancient  statues:  a  Yenus,  in  Parian 
marble,  with  a  Greek  inscription  $ 
Mercury  with  the  cadueeus;  and  an 
Apollo,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  The  pictures  are  in  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  family,  and  are 
tonaequeniiy  not   generally  open    to 


the  public.  Among  them  the  following 
may  be  noticed: — I. — Guercino,  St. 
Francis.— G«ido.  St.  Cecilia;  a  Na- 
tivity.— Caravoffffio.  St.  John  the  Bap* 
tist  drinking  at  a  spring.  II. — Pietro  da 
CortoTia.  A  Guardian  Angel. — Ghier* 
cino.  Christ  at  the  column. — Agostino 
Caracci.  A  dead  Christ. — Salvator 
Rosa.  A  satyr  disputing  with  a  phi- 
losopher, who  is  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Salvator  himself. — Titian.  Two  por- 
traits. —  SpagnolfBtto,  A  MagdfJen. 
III. — Andrea  Sacehi.  Sketch  for  the 
picture  of  S.  Bomualdo,  in  the  Vatican ; 
a  Saint ;  the  Blessed  Bernardo  Tolomei 
of  Siena. — Outdo.  A  Piet^.  In  the 
upper  rooms  is  a  cabinet  adorned  with 
sketches  by  Gfiulio  Moma/nOy  Bernini^ 
Andrea  Sacehi,  &c.  The  lAhrary  is 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  palace. 
It  was  founded  by  Alexander  VII., 
and  is  rich  in  MSS.  of  great  interest. 
Among  these  are  the  Chronicles  of 
St.  Benedict  and  St.  Andrew,  an  in- 
edited  Chronicle  of  the  Monastery  of 
San  Oreste  or  Soracte,  a  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus  of  the  9th  century,  a 
Daniel  of  the  Septuagint  version,  an 
illuminated  MissiJ  of  1450,  a  foUo  vo- 
lume of  French  and  Flemish  music, 
containing  mot«ttes  and  masses,  dated 
1490;  a  letter  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
Count  Palatine,  requesting  him  to  show 
no  mercy  to  Luther ;  several  inedited 
letters  of  Melanchthon,  some  sonnets  of 
Tasso,  20  volumes  of  ordinal  documents 
relating  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
and  a  large  collection  of  inedited  and 
almost  unknown  materials  for  the 
literary  and  political  historv  of  Europe. 
iN^ear  thie  Palazzo  Oiigi,  lormin^  the 
W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  is  that 
belonging  jto  the  Hospital  of  San  Mi- 
chele,  remarkable  for  its  fine  Ionic  por- 
tico ;  the  principal  part  of  the  columns 
having  been  discovered  amongst  the 
ruins  of  the  Eoman  Municipium  of 
Veii.  This  palace,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Post  and  other  public  offices,  is 
now  a  guard-house  for  the  French  gar- 
rison. On  the  first  floor  is  the  dub  of 
the  French  officers  belonging  to  thei 
latter.  The  other  palaces  forming  the 
sides  oi  ^^  "£\aaaai  C^^Jtfscsisbi  «» ^s^'^aa 
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E.  the  PcUazzo  Piomhino^  inhabited  bj 
the  head  of  the  Buoncampagni  Ludo- 
▼iai  &milj;  and  on  the  S.  the  PaJazzo 
NioolinL  The  P.  Chigi  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

Palazzo  Cicdaporcij  now  Faloonieri, 
in  the  Via  de'  Banchi  Nuovi,  not  feur 
from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Ponte  di 
S.  Angelo,  built  in  1526,  is  remarkable 
for  its  arcJiitecture  by  Giulio  Bomano. 
Near  this  is  the  PeUcuzo  Cegetrinif  inha- 
bited by  the  ducal  £muly  of  that  name, 
long  the  residence  of  Alexander  YI. 


when  Cardinal  Lenzuoli  Borgia,  before 
his  eleration  to  the  pontificate. 

Palazzo  CoiUmna,  in  the  Piazza  di 
SS.  Apostoli,  commenced  by  Pope 
Martin  Y.  in  the  15th  century,  and 
completed  in  later  times.  It  formed  at 
one  period  the  residence  of  Julius  IL, 
and  subsequently  of  San  Carlo  when 
Cardinal  Borromeo.  It  now  belongs  to 
the  princely  family  whose  name  it  bean  $ 
a  portion  of  the  state  apartments  hsro 
been  let  for  seyeral  years  past,  and 
now  form  the  residence  of  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Eranoe.    The  apartment  on 
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the  ground-floor  contains  some  frescoes 
bj  Tompesta,  Pomarancio,  and  Gh^par 
PooMiBs  those  on  the  o^lings  hare 
boen  even  attributed  to  Pen:^;ino.  The 
Ooloiiiia  picture  gallery,  onoe  the  most 
OQosidacMkle  in  B<nne,  idthough  it  has 


been  much  reduced  by  diyision  amongat 
the  outgoing  branches  of  the  family,  still 
contains  some  fine  works,  which  are 
arranged  in  a  series  of  rooms  leading 
to  the  Hall  or  Gallery  for  which  the 
palace  is  so  celebrated.    The  ^Ulery, 
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which  is  entered  from  the  great  ante- 
hall  of  the  state  apartments,  is  open 
ereiy  day,  except  hohdajs,  to  the  public. 
The  names  of  the  masters  onlj  are 
affixed  on  each  painting.  In  the  three 
rooms  (a  b  c)  preceding  those  of  the  pic- 
tures  are  several  specimens  of  Gobelins 
and  Arras  tapestrj,  and  a  good  bust 
called  YiteUius.  Hooml. — S.BotUcelU, 
Madonna  and  Child. — lAica  Lunghi.  A 
good  Holy  Family. — Boffnaoavallo.  A 
Mihtary  Gavalcaae. — Melozzo  da  Forli. 
St.  Eoch. — CHovcmni  Sanzio,  Portrait 
of  a  Boy  in  a  red  cap. — Luini,  A  good 
Virgin  and  Child. —  Oiacomo  di  Avanzi 
of  Bologna.  A  Crucifixion. — Albano, 
Two  large  Landscapes,  with  groups  of 
figures. — Qiulio  Romano,  TheMadonna 
and  Child. — Gentile  da  Fahriano,  A 
Madonna  surrounded  by  angels. — Par- 
migianino.  A  Holy  Family. — Innocenzo 
da  Imola.  A  Holy  Family. — Chuercino, 
Moses. — P.  da  Cortona,  The  B«surrec- 
tion ;  below  are  portraits  of  sereral 
persons  rising  from  their  sepulchres. 
Van  FyJc  1  2  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  sur- 
rounded by  small  medallions  of  histories 
of  her  life.  Passing  through  the  Throne- 
room  (II.),  is.  Room  III. — Titian.  A 
good  portrait  of  Onofrio  Panvinio,  the 
celebrated  antiquarian,  as  an  Austin 
friar. — CHrolamo  da  Trevigi,  A  por- 
trait, supposed  to  be  of  Poggio  Brae- 
ciolrni,  the  Florentine  historian.  These 
portraits  were  long  considered  to  be 
by  Titian,  and  called  Luther  and 
Calyin,  for  which  there  was  not  the 
remotest  foundation.  —  Bronzino,  A 
Holy  Family. — Carletto  CagUari,  A 
Lady  playing  on  the  guitar. — Ghierdno, 
The  GuarcUan  Angel. — Albano.  The 
Kape  of  Europa. — An,  Carracij  the 
Mangia  FaggioUy  a  ridiculous  carica- 
ture, but  true  to  life. — Lo  Spagna,  S. 
Jerome  in  the  Desert. — Paris  Rordone. 
A  Holy  Family,  with  St.  Sebastian  and 
other  Saints.  —  Ronifacio.  A  Holy 
Family,  with  SS.  Anne  and  Jerome. — 
Salviati.  A  Madonna.  —  Holbein.  A 
portrait  of  Lorenzo  Colonna,  brother  to 
Martin  V.  —  Paul  Veronese.  A  fine 
male  portrait. — D.  Orespi.  San  Carlo. 
—F.  Mola,  Death  of  AbeL— Gnuio.  S. 
Agnea, — JSastqferraio,   A.  Madonna. — 


Quercino^  The  Angel  Ghkbriel. — Qio9, 
RelUni.  S.  Bernardo. — Salviati,  The 
Besurrection  of  Lazarus.  —  RtAens, 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren ;  a  sketdi. — 
ScarselUm,  The  Apparition  of  the 
Virgin  to  some  Franciscan  friars.  The 
paintings  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Martm 
v.,  are  by  JJwtti  and  Pompeo  Rattoni. 
Room  IV. — This  room,  which  forms 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  great  gal- 
lery, is  covered  with  landscapes  $  eight 
in  tempera,  by  Qaspar  Poussin, — ^A 
small  pretty  Claude. — Poussin,  Apollo 
and  Daphne. — Wbuverma$is,  2  large 
battle-pieces. — Sdhator  Rosa,  A  sea- 
shore scene.  2  good  landscapes  by 
SwaneveU;  seveRU  by  Orizovie  and 
Crescenxio  di  Onofri ;  some  Rerghems, 
P.  RrillSf  and  CanaletHs.  On  one  side 
of  this  hall  is  a  handsome  cabinet,  with 
27  bas-reliefs  in  ivory,  executed  by  the 
German  artist  Steinhart,  and  copied 
from  Michel  Angelo*s  Last  Judgment 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  from.  26  of 
Bi^hael's  subjects  in  the  Loggie. — 
The  Ghrefxt  Hall  or  Gallerg  (V.),  one 
of  the  finest  in  Home,  is  ornamented 
with  ancient  statues,  none  of  which 
are  of  any  merit;  the  walls  are  de- 
corated with  Venetian  mirrors,  painted 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  Cupids, 
the  former  by  Jfono  dei  Fiori,  the 
latter  by  Carlo  Maratta,  In  the  recess 
of  one  of  the  windows  on  the  rt.  a  good 
bas-relief  of  a  colossal  head  of  Minerva. 
On  the  tables  are  some  antique  bronzes, 
and  a  small  bronze  statue  odT  a  &un,  by 
Sansovino;  the  roof  is  covered  with 
frescoes  relative  to  the  deeds  of  the 
Colonna  fiimily ;  the  largest,  in  the 
centre,  by  Coli  and  Gherarm,  represents 
the  Battle  of  Lepanto.  The  following  are 
the  principal  pictures  on  the  sides  of  the 
Great  HaQ,  and  the  raised  one  beyond 
it  towards  the  garden :  —  Rubens.  An 
Assumption.-—  C.  AUori,  The  Descent 
into  Hades. — R,  Strozzi.  La  Carita 
Bomana.  —  Subtermans,  Portrait  of 
Fedengo  Colonna. — Two  St.  Jeromes 
by  Chterdnoand  Spagnoletto. — Sahiatij 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden. — Vtm- 
dyke.    Fine   portrait  of  C.  Colonna^ 
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of   S.    'Emamnam.  —  AHamo.     An 
Eoee  Homo. — Se.  Gaeiamo.  Portrait  of 
Antonio  Cojomia. — Sererml  members  of 
the  Colomn  fiunDr  loond  a  table,  with 
their  name*,  br  the  Mme  artist. — 0. 
Ca^Uari,    Portrait  of  Stefano  Cokmna. 
— SaltiatL     Adam  and  Ere. — Timto- 
reiio.      Xarnssos. — VatarL    Two  re- 
cmnbent    figures    of   Tenns.  —  Ghir- 
lamdajo.    Two  pictora  of  the  Bape  of 
the  Sabines,  and  the  Peace  oelelKated 
between  the  BomanB   and  Sabines. — 
Palmtm  Veeekio.    St.  Peter  presenting 
a  Donatario  to  the  Madonna  and  Child. 
— TniA^r.   AHf^jFamilT.— raad[jril«. 
Portrait   of  Locrezia    Cc^tmDM.  -^  X. 
de  Leyde,    The   Temptations    of  St. 
Antonj. — ^Rromaimo,  Tenns  and  Copid. 
— Salriaii.    The  same  sobject,  hot  less 
chaste. — Jt^.  CaraeeL    Portrait  of  Car> 
dinal  Pompeo    Cokmna. —  QiorgUme. 
Portrait  of  Giacomo  Sdarra  Cdonna. — 
Simome  da  Petaro.     S.  Sebastian.  — ! 
Pomamm,  Shej^ierdeeses,  some  asleep. — ! 
S.Bota.  St.  John  in  the  Desert,  and  St.  i 
John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness;  the ! 
painter  is  said  to  hare  introduced  his , 
own  likeness  into  the  first  picture. — Two 
fine  male  portraits. — Sieola  da  Foligmo. 
A  curious  picture  of  the  Madonna  libe- 
rating a  child  from  the  Demon. — Am. 
Caracci,    The  Magdalpn  in  Glory. — 
Jjanframeo,  St.  Peter  in  Prison. — Chudo. 
S.  Francis  and  Angeb.  In  the  centre  of 
(YL)  the  haD  next  the  garden  is  the  so- 
called  CMcmna  Belliea  (6),  a  torse  column 
in  red  marble,  surmounted  bj  a  statue 
of  Mars;  round  the  column  run  a  series 
of  low  reliefs,  commencing  with  a  sacri- 
fice and  continued  with  military  pro- 
cessions, the  whole  probably  a  work  of 
the  16th  century.    The  gardens  behind 
the  palace  extend  along  the  western 
dope  of  the  Quirinal,  and  consist  of  a 
aeries  of  terraces  rising  to  the  summit, 
and  are  wdl  planted  in  arenues  of  box 
^d  ilexes,   ^ere  are  considerable  ruins 
in  them,  consisting  of  large  halls  and 
masarre  brick-waUs,  and  upon  the  sum- 
mit two  portioiis  of  a  gigantic  frieze 
and  entablatme,  one  measuring  1490 
eabie  feet  of  iriaSab  marble,  and  wei^- 
ing  imwavda  of  100  tons :  ih&j  belonged 
piQbAfy  to  the  Tempip  of  the  Sim» 


erseted  by  Anrehan  on  the  QoirinaL 
The  entrance  to  the  gardens  is  from  the 
extremity  of  the  ga£?ry,  which  will  be 
opened  by  the  cnstode,  near  to  wfaidi 
are  two  statues  of  Prospero  and  Marc 
kvAmin  Colomia,  the  t<H*sos  of  whidi 
are  ancient.  The  palace  itself  stands 
upon  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  poitieo 
to  the  Temple  <^  the  Sun. 


Palazzo  delta  Cauzmltaj  on  Monte 
CaraDo,  buQt  by  Clemoit  XI  I.,  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga,  in  1730.  Attached 
to  it  are  barracks  and  the  staUes  of 
the  Pope's  noble  guard.  The  iqiart'- 
ments  are  chiefly  occupied  by  hig^ 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  The  palace 
is  considered  one  of  Fuga's  most  soo- 
cessfnl  works. 

Palazzo  Conimij  in  the  Lungara  of 
theTrasterere, built  by  theBiario  fiunily, 
enlarged  and  altered  into  its  {Hiesent 
form  by  Clement  XTT.,  in  1729,  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga.  In  the  17th 
century  it  was  the  residence  of  Chiis^ 
tina  queen  of  Sweden,  who  died  in  it 
in  1689.  A  grand  double  staircase 
leads  to  the  gallery,  which  is  open 
erery  day,  except  Sunday,  from  10 
until  3;  there  are  hand-catalogues  in 
Italian  and  French  in  all  the  rooms. 
Opening  out  of  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace  (ill.),  we  enter  Soom  I.  A 
marble  sarcophagus,  found  near  Porto 
d*Anzio,  ornamented  with  relief  of  Tri- 
tons and  Nereids ;  and  orer  the  entrance 
door  a  portion  of  an  early  Christian  urn, 
with  rdiefr  representingthe  vintage. — 9. 
Ihresa  MuratarL  The  Plague  at  Milan. 
— 6.  Barocdo,  Holy  Family.  — 10. 
C  Maratta.  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine. 
—17,  18,  20,  21.  LocaUUL  Bural 
scenes  in  the  style  of  Teniers. — 24,  26. 
CamaUtH.  Views  of  Yenice.  BoomXL, 
contains  no  paintings  worth  noticing : 
out  of  it  opens  on  the  L  Room  III.,  or 
the  GaUery^  where  there  are  some  fine 
pictures.  1.  GWrclao.  An  Ecco  Homo. 
2.  Carlo  Dolce,  Madonna  and  Child. — 
6.  Jflm.  da  Imola,  and  9.  Andrea  del 
Sario,  H^  Families. — 10.  Lodotnco 
CaraeeL  The  H atiyity  of  the  Virgin. 
— V^  A,  del  Sorio.    A.  smseSiV  '^Vx^gisc 
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and  Child. — 17.  Michael  A.  Caravaggio 
The  same  subject. — 26.  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo.  A  Holy  Family. — 28.  Tenters. 
Dutch  Boers. — 36.  Garofalo.  A  Holy 
Pamily. — 39.  Albani.  Mercury  and 
Apollo.  —  44.  Portrait  of  Julius  II., 
attributed  to  Raphael. — 45.  Fietro  da 
Cortona.  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 
—49.  Carlo  Dolce.  St,  Apollonia. — 
50.  Titian.  Portrait  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  —  52.  C.  Sarracini.  Vanity, 
personified  by  a  female  arranging  her 
dress,  with  an  attendant  holding  a 
mirror  before  her. — 54.  C.  Maratta. 
A  Holy  Family;  and  70,  the  FHght 
into  Egypt.  —  61.  Vasari.  A  Holy 
Family. — ^88.  C.  Dolce ;  and  89.  Guido. 
Two  Ecce  Homos,  placed,  with  the  same 
subject  (1)  by  Ouerdno,  near  each  other, 
to  show  the  respective  powers  of  expres- 
sion by  these  three  masters.  JRoom  IV. 
11.  Guido.  Herodias.  —  18.  And/rea 
Sacchi.  A  small  Crucifixion  of  St. 
Andrew. — 19.  Guido.  The  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter. — 20.  Chuercino.  St.  John. 
— 22.  F.  JBaroccio.  Our  Saviour  and 
the  Magdalene.  —  27.    JLod,    Caracci. 


2  good  colossal  heads. — 28.  I^tian.  St. 
Jerome. — 41.  GHulio  Romano.  A  copy 
of  Raphael's  Fomarina  of  the  Florentine 
gallery. — 43.  Ca^'lo  Ma/ratta.  A  Holy 
Family. — 44.  Albert  Durer.  A  hare. 
— 45.  Carlo  Dolce.  A  Magdalene. — 
51,  52.  Aibano.  Two  oval  paintings 
of  Venus  and  Cupids. — 53.  Spagnoletto, 
Deathof  Adonis. — 55.  Lodovico  Caracci, 
A  Deposition.  And  11  small  subjects  by 
Callot  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  a 
soldier.  An  ancient  chair  {b)  in  marble, 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  discovered 
near  the  Lateran ;  the  low  reliefs  upon 
it  represent  a  procession  of  warriors,  a 
boar-himt,  and  sacrificial  ceremonies. 
On  one  of  the  tables  is  an  ancient  silver 
vase,  enclosing  another  covered  with 
beautiful  reliefs  representing  Orestes 
before  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus. 
Room  V.  12.  Carlo  Dolce.  St.  Agnes. 
— 14.  Carlo  Maratta,  An  Annunciation. 
• — 16.  Schidone,  and  19.  Del  Rosso, 
Holy  FamiUeg. — 23.  Albani.  Virgin 
and  Child. — 24.  Gaercino.  Christ  and 
the  Samaritan;  and  40,  i<2.  AnAnnuncia- 
tion. — 28.   Giorgione,     Christ  and  St. 


Plan  op  Picttbe  G-axleby  at  the  Cobsini  Palace. 
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Peter.  —  30.  Farmigianino,  A  Holy 
Family.  —  37,  38,  39.  Guido.  An 
Adolorata,  Ecce  Homo,  and  St.  John ; 


All  the  paintings  in  this  room  are 
portraits.  Titian.  Two  Sons  of  Charles 
V  .—ai,  a^ .  Holbelu.  'BSa  w^^  '«ss.^\ss^ 


and43,  A  small  Crud&xion.  JBoowiVI.  \^Vife'B\oTtT«aX.%.— Aa,  A»>cTi  "Du-t«t 
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jRone. 


Portnit  of  Cudinal  Albert  of  Bmiden- 
boTg. — 10.  Bnmzimo.  Portzait  of  Gv- 
dinal  Bibiena,  tot  doubtfoL  —  47. 
CsM/N^^.  Portrait  of  Bubens. — 50. 
TUiau,  Card.  Alfwiandro  Famen. — 
54.  Bromzimo.  Portrait  of  Lorenxo 
de'  Medins. — 67.  A  pretended  minia- 
tme  of  MaiT  Queen  of  Soots,  attributed 
to  OUver.-^-e^  Baeietio,  Card.  Neri 
Corrim.  Boom  \TL  11.  Husnio.  Fine 
picture  of  TiBGnr  asd  Chxld. — ^21. 
Lmca  Giordamo.  Chiiat  disputing  with 
the  Doctors.— 13.  G.  Powns.  Fine 
Landscape.— 22,  23»  24.  Fra  Amgelieo. 
3  small  paintmgs  <m  panel,  reprC" 
senting  the  Descent  of  the  HxAj  Spirit, 
the  Ascension,  and  our  Lord  in  Gkxr. 
These  three  portions  formed  one  pic- 
ture ;  the  miniature  heads  of  the  saints 
are  fine. — 15.  Bwbemg.  St.  Sebastian. 
— la  Garofalo.  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  the  head  of  the  Sariour  remark- 
able for  the  resignation  and  pUbciditj  of 
its  expresdon. — ^20,  25.  Q-»  Botusim. 
Good  Lsndscapes. — 26.  Lodovieo  Car- 
aeeL  Ifartyrdom  of  St.  Barthcdomew. 
—27.  C  Maratta.  '  An  Annunciation. 
-—28,  34.  Origimie,  Two  good  Land- 
scapes. —  30.  Titiam,  The  Woman 
taiken  in  AduHeiy. — 35.  Domemehimo. 
Porteait  of  a  Gk>n£EJoniere  of  the 
Church. —  48.  Pomarameio.  Charity. 
Boom  YIIL  2.  Framia.  Virgin  and 
Child. — 6.  Claude,  A  good  specimen. 
— 8.  Vamdyke,  Jesus  before  Pilate. — 
10.  P.  da  Caravaggio.  A  drawing  of 
Kiabe  and  her  Children,  dated  1567. — 
IL  Poasna.  A  Holy  Family.— 13. 
Qmdo.  Contemplation.— 15,  21,  23, 
40^41,42.  &.Pousn%.  6  landscapes.— 
18.  l^oaiefiieiltao.  Susannah  at  the 
Baih.— 24.  GMercino;  and  25.  Spagno- 
Ui$Om  Two  pictures  of  St.  Jerome. 
— 89.  Correiffgio  (?).  Christ  in  the 
GaKdon. — ^Mosaic  portraits  of  Clement 
XIL*  and  of  his  nephew  Cardinal  Neri 
OonraL— Jtooai  DL  2.  l\mier»,  Inte- 
of  a  Dutch  Farmhouse. — 6.  N. 
Tha  Triumph  of  Ovid — ^9. 
Portrait  of  Innocent  X 
— 1!L  Smhmlor  Mua,  Prometheus  de- 
vomd  W  the  YioilnM* — 18-  Solimena. 
'St.JbfaMtI»Dtea«t— 21.  CMaratta, 
Xb0lVmit2r>^^»^26^8S.    S.  Bosa. 


— Battle-pieces.  —  32.  IkMrnemidumoi. 
Christ  laid  in  the  Sepulchre.  In  a 
room  (X.)  beyond  this,  bat  generally 
dosed,  are — a  bronze  bas-rdief  of  the 
Bape  of  Euiopa,  attributed  to  Gd- 
lini;  an  antique  mosaic  repreaentiiig 
oxen  frightenol  by  thunder;  and  a 
portrait  of  Clement  XTT.  in  poetiB 
dura.  The  Conini  Library^  founded 
by  Clement  XTT.,  contains  upwards  of 
1300  MSS.,  KMue  autographs  of  CSiria- 
tina  of  Sweden,  and  a  great  nmnber 
of  cinq[ueoento  editions.  It  is  open 
to  the  public  erenr  day,  except  Wed- 
nesdays and  festirals,  for  3  hours  before 
sunset.  The  number  of  printed  bocds 
rich  in  editions  of  the  15th  century, 
is  about  60,000,  well  arranged,  witii 
good  catalogues,  and  easily  accessible; 
the  ooUectMmof  engraTingsisoneof  tiie 
finest  and  most  extensire  in  Italy.  The 
aeries  by  Marc  Antonio  Baimondi  after 
Baphae]  is  the  most  complete  to  be 
met  with.  Bdiind  the  palace  are  the 
gardens  and  the  fnetty  JlUa  Cortiai, 
placed  on  the  declirity  of  the  Janicalum. 
The  view  frofsn.  it  embraces  a  magm- 
fioent  panorama  of  Bome. 

Palazzo  CosiaguHy  in  the  Piazza  ddle 
Tartarughe,  built  by  C.  Lombardi :  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  ceilings,  painted 
in  finesco  by  Domenichino,  Guerdno, 
Albano,  and  other  eminent  artists  of 
their  time.  There  are  6  ceilings,  in 
the  following  order : — I.  Albano.  Her- 
cules wounding  the  Centaur  Kessus. 
H.  DometUdUno,  Apollo  in  his  car; 
Time  discoTering  Truth,  &c.  ILL  Chuer' 
eimo.  Binaldo  and  Armida  on  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  dragons.  IV.  Cav. 
d^Arpino.  Juno  nursing  Hercules; 
Venus  with  Cupids  and  other  diyini- 
ties.  V.  Ijanfraneo.  Justice  and 
Peace.  VT.  Bomanelli,  Arion  saved 
by  the  dolphin. 

Curia  InnoeenziaiM,  more  generally 
known  as  the  P.  di  MonU  CUorio,  from 
the  piazza  in  which  it  is  situated,  an 
imposing  edifice,  begun  in  1642  by 
Innocent  X.  from  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini, and  QonvgAeAed  b^  Txuaoceot  XTT. 
from  those  oi  OwVo  "SQifiXM^.   ^\.  ^«:^ 
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appropriated  by  the  latter  pontiff  as 
the  seat  of  the  higher  courts  of  law, 
under  the  name  of  the  Curia  Innocen- 
tiana.  It  contains  on  the  ground-floor 
the  offices  of  the  Director-General  of 
Police  and  of  Passports ;  on  the  first- 
floor  those  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Ca- 
mera and  Segnatura,  and  the  Civil 
Court  of  the  First  Instance.  This 
palace  is    supposed   to  stand  on  the 


site  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Statilius 
Taurus. 

Palazzo  Doria-PamphiU^in  the  QortQ. 
—This  immense  ediflce,  the  most 
magniflcent  perhaps  of  all  the  Boman 
palaces,  interesting  to  English  tra- 
vellers from  its  connexion  with  our 
great  house  of  Talbot,  was  erected  at 
various  times  and  by  different  architects. 


GsorND  Flan  op  the  Dosia  G-alleby. 
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GPhe  side  facing  the  Corso  is  from  the 
designs  of  Valvasori;  that  facing  the 
Collegio  Bomano  was  designed  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  the  vestibule  being  added 
by  Borromini  j  the  fa9ade  which  fronts 
the  Piazza  di  Yenezia  is  from  the  de- 
signs of  Paolo  Amati.  The  GaUety, 
which  is  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
from  10  to  2  o'clock,  contuns  many 
first-rate  works,  with  a  greater  numb^ 
naturally  of  a  second-rate  character. 
There  are  upwards  of  800  pictures,  dis- 
tributed over  18  rooms  and  galleries, 
which  are  most  liberally  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  with  good  hand  catalogues 
in  each  room  of  its  contents.  In  the 
order  in  which  strangers  visit  the  gallery, 
the  following  are  the  most  remarkable 
pictures : — "Entermg  horn  the  principal 
Mtairs,  in   the  L  hsmd  comer  of  the 


great  quadrangle  (a),  the  great  Hall 
(1),  a  very  beautiful  apartment  lately 
erected:  it  is  decorated  with  ancient 
marbles  and  pictures,  chiefly  land- 
scapes, the  most  worthy  of  notice 
being  several  by  Gaspar  Paussm,  espe- 
cially No.  23  and  19,  and  a  Marina 
by  N.  Poumn,  Amongst  the  marbles 
are  3  sarcophagi  with  bas-reliefs;  a 
statue  of  a  bearded  Bacchus ;  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Chimera,  fi)und  in  the  ruins 
of  Lorium ;  a  group  of  Ulysses  con- 
cealed under  the  body  of  a  sheep ;  and 
a  portion  of  the  table  of  a  Triclinium 
with  handsome  arabesques,  discovered 
in  the  ruins  of  Pompey's  Villa  at 
Albano,  the  site  of  the  modem  ViUa 
Doria.  Opening  out  of  t" 
on  thfi  \.,  WW  «b  «ens»  ^"l  ^so 
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p«intmg«  wbioh  cotbp  Ihcir  itnlle  nw  iu 
U  sacond-rBitB ;  the  fotloniug,  how- 
nifty  be  notioed.    Soam  II. — 6, 
Sellini.    A  Circummnion.— ST. 
Barlolo.  A  Triptyob,  with  Mb- 
iioi]  Saiata.  — SS.      ^m  JV&> 
iip/ii.      Tiie   Annimmation.  —  33. 
'  n.     The     Martyrdom     of    St. 
tho  fine  group  of  the  Centaur 

tre  of  the  roDm^  diacoFered 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Doris 
•t  AlbiiDO ;  the  3  groups  oJ'  children 
are  by  Alyardi.  Id  the  bedroom 
(in.),  opening  on  the  rt.,  are  a  Holy 
itxailyhy  A.  del  Sorfo,  and,0,  a  Virgin 
by  Siutafarralo.  Rootit  IV.^-Sonie 
bronzw,  amongst  which  a  durioua  wstfav 
pail  or  Sitala,  with  subjects  relative 
to  tlie  life  of  David  snratched  upon 
it,  in  the  ByEantme  style  of  the 
a  recurnb^it  figoTH  of 
a  bath.  Eooin.  V.— 1. 
Vatari.  AHolyFamily.— 17- QtwD/iB 
Mal^t.  Tho  MiMri._21,  BeocaJ^mt. 
The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  The 
marble  S'^up  of  Jacob  and  the  Angel 
ie  by  the  school  of  Beraini.  Rom* 
VL  — 5.  Sandra  BoUicelli.  A  Holy 
Family. — 2Z.  DottieMehino.  A  siiiall 
AHuniptiou.  In  the  adjoining  Cabi- 
net (6),  opening  out  of  Room  VII., 
■re  several  small  subjocts  attributed  to 
Brevghel.  A  bust,  by  ^/^orcK,  of  Olyni- 
pia  Matdalcbini  PamGli,  and  of  the  pre- 
aent  Prince  Dotia  by  Terwrani.  Id  the 
i.  following  rooms,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX, 
md  X.,  there  a  Uttle  to  detain  the 
visitor :  from  tlie  latter  be  will  witer 
t}ie  quadrangular  gallery  surrounding 
the  4,  sides  (a)  of  the  Great  Court  of  the 
palace,  in  whioh  are  placed  the  best 
_-_i  ^  ^  Ujp  collection.  Ghkat  Qai.- 
XJU.  W.  Braneh,  on  tlie  1. 
inUtra). — 3.  A.  Caranci. 
Migdalene. — *.  Fierino  del  Vaqa. 
■  .—  9.  SOMof errata.  A  Holy 
.15,  37.  A  del  Sarto.  Holy 
—16.  Brevffhel.  TheCrestion. 
-Bl.  Ouereiito.  Tlie  Prodigal  Son.— 
'  (Xaudt.  TheFlightinto  Egypt— 
Oaro/ala.  Tho  Yiaitstion  of  St. 
x:iixabeth..-.m.  TieFIi^lit  into  Egypt; 
ihe  Jaadscape  bj  Gaspar,   the  figures 


by  Nichvlai  PaBsJiB.— 38.  Jf.  Pou 
A  copy  of  tlie  Noxr.e  Aldobrandini  fi 
p.  23U) :  the  diSWuneuit  butiVFen  this  c<L 
and  the  original  fresoo  arise  from  I 
storatioQs  mads  on  the  tatter  and  »' 
removed. — 47.  Aliano,  Holy  F 
and  S  female  Saints.— 51.  J}Qifo  X 
The  Eipulsiou  of  the  Vendors  1 
the  Temple.— TOmh.  The  Three  J 
of  Man.  Wtat  Branah  of  t 
SIV.  (2'  .Braorio),— 6.  Ouerdno.  1 
Petiv.  — 14.  Raeiiaei~  PorUaitt  ^ 
Andrea  Navsgero  and  Agostino  BvH 
cano,  &iends  of  Card.  Bembts  f' 
whom  they  were  painted,  gen 
known  as  Baldo  and  Bartolo,  am 
the  noblest  and  finest  portraits  br 
Raphael.  — 17.  TiHan.  A  fine  Male 
Portrait.  —  21,  lonrfyte.  Portrait 
of  a  Widow.  —  25,  30,  60,  65. 
Breughel.  The  Four  ElementB;  the 
animals  and  plants  beautifully  nmdBred. 
-215,  THian.  SacrififB  of  lisao.— 37. 
Rubene.  Portrait  of  his  wife ;  and  50, 
of  a  Friar,  oalled  liis  Confosaor.  —  53. 
Leomasdo  DA  Vinci.  PortraitofJoannii 
II.  of  Aragon,  Queen  of  ^Naples,  a 
lovely  picture.— 61.  Betiveimto  da  Or- 
iolaao.  The  Nativity,  a  good  painiing 
ofthisrare  master.— 63.  Breu/fhel.  Tlie 
Creation  of  Eve ;  and  70.  fd.  Para- 
dise.—66.  Oarofalo.  A  Holy  Family. 
—69.  Correggio.  A  cartoon  of  Glory 
crovming  Virtue.  —  76.  Teiuera.  A 
ViUage  Feast.- 80,  Portraita  of  Titian 
and  hiB  wife,  attributed  to  bimselL  A'. 
BraiKh  of  Oaller//  (3'  Braecio)~l, 
6, 19,  28,  and  31.  An.  Caracai.  A  series 
of  good  paintings,  in  the  form  of  lu- 
nettes, of  the  Assumption,  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  the  Nativity,  iho  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  and  the  Entombment 
of  Our  Saviour.- 18.  Id.  A  fine  Pieti 
or  Dead  Christ. — 6.  Ciaudk.  Marouty 
driving  away  the  Cattle  of  Apollo. — 12. 
Id.  The  celebrated  Molino,  one  of 
Claude's  finest  landscapes, — 23.  Ji.Tho 
Temple  or  Sacrifice  of  Apollo,— 33,  ."■" 
Tho  Hunting  Diana,  a  amttll  pint 
inferior  to  the  2  last.- II.  The  { 
trait  of  MaohiavelU,  attributed  U 
del  Sarin  and  Broniino,  with  thei 
acription  Kicolaim  Moflhlu'oetUM,  iT 
tonairvm  Stfriptor.- W.   Tvlia*,  % 
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trait  of  his  Wife. — 16.  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  attributed,  on  doubtful  grounds, 
to  Michel  Angela. — 21.  Qarofalo.  St. 
Catherine. — 25.  Schidone.  St.  Booh. — 
27.  Qiorgione.  A  fine  portrait. — 29. 
Faul  Veronese.  A  pretended  portrait  of 
Lucretia  Borgia. — 30.  Ghterdno.  Endj- 
mion. — 31.  Fra  JBartolommeo,  Holy 
Family.  In  the  Cabinet  (c)  at  the  extre- 
mity of  this  branch  of  the  gallery  have 
been  placed  some  pictures  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Doria  flamily. 
— No.  2.  A  portrait  of  the  cele- 
brated Andrea  Doria,  surrounded  by 
naval  emblems,  attributed  to  8eb.  del 
Piombo.  —  3.  Another  of  G-ianetto 
Doria,  by  jBr(m«i»o. —  5.  Innocent  X., 
the  founder  of  the  Pamfili  family, 
by  Veldsquez,  The  bust  of  the  late 
Princess  Mary  Talbot  Doria  Pamphily 
is  by  Tenerani. — 6.  The  Deposition, 
with  the  portraits  of  the  Donatorii,  a 
good  specimen  of  Hans  Hemeling. 
The  GaUery  of  the  Mirrors,  XVI.  (G. 
de^  SpeccM),  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Corso,  is  profusely  decorated  with  look- 
ing-glasses and  ancient  statues,  none 
of  any  great  value ;  the  frescoes  on  the 
roof  are  by  Mellani,  a  painter  of  the 
last  century.  Beyond  the  Great  Gkillery 
are  a  series  of  rooms,  generally  closed 
(XI.,  XII.,  &c.),  communicating  with 
those  inhabited  by  the  femily,  wMch,  as 
well  as  the  elegant  chapel,  can  only  be 
visited  with  a  permission  from  Prince 
Doria.  One  of  these,  the  Throne  JRoom, 
contains  several  works  by  JPoussin^ 
amongst  others  his  celebrated  land- 
scape of  the  Ponte  Lucano.  The  space 
now  covered  by  the  Doria,  Simonetti, 
and  Bonaparte  Palaces,  and  indeed  all 
the  side  of  the  Via  Lata  from  the  Via 
di  Caravita  to  the  Piazza  di  Venezia, 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Septa 
Julia  erected  by  Agrippa,  the  Campus 
Agrippfie  being  on  the  opposite  one. 

Palazzo  Falconierif  in  the  Via  Griulia, 
bmlt  in  the  17th  century  from  the 
designs  of  Borromini.  This  palace  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  gallery  of 
Cardinal  Fesch,  by  whom  it  was  oc- 
cupied for  many  years  prior  to  his 
death  in  1839. 

Palazzo  JFamese,  the  property  of  the 


royal  family  of  Naples,  by  whom  it  was 
inherited,  as  the  descendants  of  Eli- 
zabeth Famese,  the  last  of  her  line ;  be- 
gun by  Paul  III.,  while  Cardinal,  from 
the  designs  of  Antonio  di  Sangallo, 
it  was  finished  by  his  nephew,  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Famese,  under  the  direction 
of  Michel  Angelo  (1526).  The  fagade 
towards  the  Tiber,  with  its  Loggia,  was 
added  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
architecture  of  this  palace  is  beyond  all 
doubt  the  finest  in  Some ;  but  it  loses 
much  of  its  interest  when  we  know 
that  the  blocks  of  travertine  of  which 
it  is  constructed  were  taken  from  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the  Coliseum, 
of  whose  ruin,  says  Gibbon,  "the 
nephews  of  Paul  III.  are  the  guilty 
agents,  and  every  traveller  who  views 
the  Famese  palace  mav  curse  the  sa- 
crilege and  luxury  of  these  upstart 
princes."  The  piazza,  adorned  with  2 
handsome  fountains,  is  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  palace  is  seen  to 
great  advantage.  The  granite  basins  of 
the  fountains,  17  feet  in  length  and  4 
feet  in  depth,  were  found  in  the  Baths 
of  CaracaUa.  On  entering  the  palace 
the  size  of  the  blocks  oi  travertine, 
and  the  precision  with  which  they  are 
fitted,  wHL  not  fail  to  attract  attention. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  solidity  of  the 
construction :  the  basement  of  the  court, 
which  was  laid  down  by  Vignola  on  the 
original  plan  of  Sangsdlo,  and  the  first 
story,  by  Vignola  himself,  are  worthy 
of  the  best  times  of  architecture.  All 
the  upper  part  of  the  building,  with  the 
imposing  entablature,  are  by  Michel 
Angelo.  The  court  was  originally  sur- 
rounded by  two  ranges  of  open  porticos, 
as  we  have  seen  at  the  P.  della  Caneel- 
leria  (p.  276),  the  lower  Doric  still 
open ;  the  upper  Ionic  has  had  its  arches 
closed  in  recent  times  with  brickwork 
and  windows,  which  takes  much  away 
from  the  grandeur  of  this  once  sup^b 
atrium.  Above  the  Ionic  portico  rises 
the  attic  with  its  Corinthian  pilasters, 
by  Michel  Angelo.  In  the  lower  portico 
of  the  court  is  the  sarcophagus,  said,  but 
on  doubtful  authority,  to  have  bei 
found  in.  the  iom\i  <ii  Q,««SfiA.'^<8&^^ 
Its  form,  fta  -^^  ^  ^5^DJa  tvA<&  ^\?^a^ 
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•a  of  the  ch 
It  of  a  period  pin 

■aftlwolfeorCnusiU'  During 

l»  •i<Tp!  of  Ronx  in  1840  the  pslaoo 
"»  (tntck  b»  MwnU  »liot  from  the 
hiiic  buttwiM  of  tiw  Fmicb,  the 
>  (?  vtiich  wen  eridiMit  until 
"    the  Tibei 

;s  the  pa- 
ws* rmno-blble  for  its  fine  collection 
The  fivseoes  of  .^.  Caracai 
hia  Mholan  rto  the  great  uttraclion 
tlie  OatUry  on  the  upper  floor. 
Me  Sue  worke  ot'cupied  no  leas  than 
8  jean  in  eieoutjon,  and  were  rewnrded 
with  the  un&ll  sum  of  600  gold  crowns 

£80/.).  The  rantre-piccB  repreaents 
e  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadno, 
aune,  sat^ra,  and  bao- 
itea,  and  preceded  b^  Sileuus  on 
au.  The  other  Bubjectu  are, — Pan 
^ng  goatskins  to  Diana;  Merouiy 
ating  the  apple  («  Paris ;  Apollo 
cnnylng  off  Hjacinthus  t  the  Eagle  and 
OftDpncde;  Foljphemus  pUjing  oti  the 
Pipe* ;  the  pursuit  of  Aois ;  PefBCue 
and  Andromeda  (b^  Qfvido)  ;  contest  of 
Perseus  and  PhineuSi  Jupitar  and  Juno  i 
Qalatfia,  with  tritons  and  njmphs ; 
ApoUo  flajing  Marsjas  ;  Boreafi  Dairy- 
ing off  Oiythia;  recall  of  EurrdicB; 
Kuropa  on  the  Bull ;  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion ;  Hecoidcs  and  lole ;  Aurora  and 
CephaluB  in  a  car ;  Anchlses  and 
Venus;  Cupid  binding  a  Satjr;  Sa3a- 
mucis  and  Herraapliroditua ;  Syrim  and 
Pan  i  Leander  guided  by  Cu[iid  swim- 
ming  to  meat  Hero.  The  8  small  sub- 
jects over  the  niches,  and  windows  are 
by  Doaieiaciino ;  they  represent  Anon 
on hia dolpliin ;  PromethBua;  Hercules 
killing  the  dragon  of  the  Hesporidos  ; 
Ills  dcliTerance  of  Prometheus;  the  fall 
of  Icanu ;  Calisto  in  the  bath ;  the 
lymph  changed  into  a  bear ; 
illo  receiTiDg  the  lyre  from  Mercury, 
apartment  not  open  to  the  public, 
the  Oabitutlo,  are  other  frescoes 
'.n.  Ctraeei;  on  (he  roof  is  an  oU- 
ing  of  Hereaies  between  Vice  and 
3  copy  of  A  picture  by  tliia 
iduoh    lias  been  removed  to 


I  NopicB.    The  frescoes  are,  —  Hei 
supporting  the  globe ;   Anspius 
Amphinome  Bating  their  pareota 
an   eruntioD   of  .^tna;    tJlyaaM 
Circe;   Clyeses  passing  the  ieloiid  of 
Sirens;  Perseua  and  Idedosa;  Ht 
and  the  NomiBan  Lion.*  In  the 
the  palace  looking  oi 
two  large  halls,  one  occupying  thf 
of  two  floors,  and  upwwds  of  60 
in  elevation ;   it  bas  a  heovy  atjt 
with  deep  sunt  panela,snd  was  mf 
times  the  anleroom  ' "  "  —  '" 

sculptures  of  the  Far 

equestrian  statne  of  Caligula,  a  hvgein 

or  bath   with  relie&   w  Bao "       "' 

female  groups,  some  good  ai  

tectural  frogmentH,  and  the  recumbe 
stutues  of  Pioiy  luid  Abundance,  % 
aiaoomo  della  forta,  which  onee  "' 
longed  to  the  tomb  of  Paol  IIL  ii 
Peter's.  The  second  hall,  or  of  t 
Oimrds,  has  also  a  heavy  panellscl  tot , 
the  walls  are  coreredwith&eeooea  of  sntF 
JBCtfl  connected  with  theltaiese  iamily, 
painted  by  FiwaH,  Sabiiali,  and  the  two 
Zaeckena.  The  prinoipai  represent  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
CSiarlcB  V.  and  Francis  I.  on  one  aidi)  of 
the  Pope,  and  on  the  other  the  dispute 
between  Luther  and  the  papal  nunoio 
Card.  Cajetan  (Caetani).  The  colossal 
group  of  Aleaaandro  Famese  crowned  by 
Victory,  with  the  Scheldt  and  Flanders 
at  hia  I'eet,  tlie  work  of  Moschino,  was 
sculptured  out  of  a  column  talien  &om 
the  Basilica  of  Coustantine. 


1  the  Lungani  "j 


The  -Fonwrisii,  i 
the  Trastevere,  op| 
Palace  (open  for  the  present  onlv 
Sundaya),  reoantly  aold  by  Uib  K' 
of  Naplea  to  the  Spanish  Count  £ 
mudez,  built  in  1606,  by  AgOsi' 
Oiigi,  the  great  banker  at  the  1 
ceutiuy,  from  the  designs  of  Bald. 
sare  Peruizi,  It  is  celebrated  ftn-  jj 
frescoes  by  Raphael  and  Ilia  sobolfli 
Oiulio  Somaw),  JVoncejco  Penin,  O' 
BOU»i    da     Udiiie,    and  Saff^eUo    , 
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Colle.  Several  of  them  were  retouched 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  so  that,  although  we 
still  have  the  designs  of  the  illustrious 
master,  the  original  colouring  has  been 
much  injured.  I. — The  large  entrance' 
hall  facing  the  court-yard,  originally  an 
open  loggia :  the  painting  upon  the  ceil- 
ing represents  the  fable  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  as  told  by  Apuleius,  almost 
entirely  from  the  designs  of  Raphael^ 
but  executed  for  the  greater  part  by  his 
scholars.  Commencing  by  tiie  penden- 
tentives  upon  the  wall  on  the  1.,  the 
subjects  are — 1.  Venus  ordering  Cupid  to 
punish  Psyche  for  her  vanity.  2.  Cupid 
showing  Psyche  to  the  three  Graces; 
the  one  with  her  back  turned  to  the 
spectator  is  entirely  from  the  hand  of 
Raphael,  perhaps  the  loveliest  female 
figure  ever  painted.  3.  Juno  and  Ceres 
interceding  with  Venus  in  behalf  of 
Psyche,  i  Venus  in  her  car  drawn 
by  doves  hastening  to  claim  the  inter- 
ference of  Jupiter.  5.  Venus  before 
Jupiter  praying  for  vengeance  against 
Psyche.  6.  Mercury  flying  to  publish 
the  order  of  Jupiter.  7.  Psyche  borne 
by  Cupids,  with  the  vase  of  paint  given 
by  Proserpine  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Venus.  8.  Psyche  presenting  the  vase 
to  Venus.  9.  Cupid  complaining  to 
Jupiter  of  the  cruelty  of  his  mother, 
one  of  the  most  graceful  compositions 
of  the  series.  10.  Mercury  carrying 
Psyche  to  Olympus.  On  the  flat  part 
of  the  vault  are  2  large  frescoes,  one 
representing  the  Council  of  the  gods 
on  the  appeal  of  Cupid,  before  whom 
Venus  and  Cupid  are  pleading  their 
causes ;  this  painting  is  bv  Oiulio  Mo- 
mano  ;  and  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods  in 
Celebration  of  the  Marriage  of  Cupid, 
by  JFrancesco  Penni.  In  the  lunettes 
are  graceful  figures  of  young  Cupids, 
with  the  attributes  of  different  divini- 
ties who  have  acknowledged  the  power 
of  Love.  II.  Hall  of  the  Galatea. — 
In  the  exquisite  composition  from  which 
this  room  derives  its  name,  Gtdatea  is 
represented  in  her  shell,  drawn  by 
dolphins,  surrounded  by  tritons  and 
nymphs,  and  attended  by  Cupids  sport- 
ing in  the  air,  the  whole  characterized 
by  a  grace  and  delicacy  of  feeling  which 


bespeak  the  masterhand.  With  the 
exception  of  the  group  of  the  Tritons, 
with  wreaths  on  their  heads,  in  the 
background,  it  was  entirely  painted  by 
BaphaeL*  The  frescoes  of  the  roof,  re- 
presenting Diana  in  her  car  drawn  by 
oxen,  and  the  fable  of  Medusa,  are 
by  Baldduaare  JPeruzzi  according  to 
Vasari,  although  stated  by  others  to 
have  been  painted  by  I>.  da  Vol* 
terra.  The  figures  in  chiaroscuro  and 
the  other  ornaments  are  by  the  same 
artist.  It  is  said  that  when  first  painted 
the  effect  of  those  in  chiaroscuro  was 
such  that  Titian  .thought  they  were 
ornaments  in  leHef,  and  desired  that  a 
ladder  might  be  brought,  in  order  that 
he  might  ascertain  the  fitct.  The 
lunettes,  painted  by  Sebastiano  del 
JPiombo  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
and  Daniele  da  Volterra,  represent 
Icarus  and  Dsedalus,  Bejanira,  Her- 
cules, Iris,  Phaeton,  &o. ;  the  large 
figure  of  Polyphemus  is  also  by  8eha9' 
tiano  del  IHombo,  In  one  of  them  is 
a  colossal  head,  sketched  in  charcoal  by 
Michel  Angela,  As  the  story  runs,  the 
great  painter  had  come  to  see  D.  da 
Volterra^  and,  after  waiting  for  some 
time  to  no  purpose,  he  adopted  this 
mode  of  apprising  Daniele  of  his  visit. 
The  landscapes  on  the  walls  were 
painted  long  subsequently  by  Gcupar 
Pounin.  Qlie  paintings  in  the  Srd  hall 
on  the  grand  floor  are  by  very  inferiOT 
artists.  IIL  In  the  upper  story  are  2 
halls :  in  the  first  and  largest  the  archi- 
tectural paintings  are  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi;  the  Forge  of  Vulcan,  over  the 
chinmey,  and  the  large  frieze  repre- 
senting subjeets  from  the  Metamor- 
phoses of  Ovid,  are  attributed  to  GitUio 
Bomano :  in  the  second  room  Alexan- 
der offering  the  crown  to  Boxana,  and 
the  Family  of  Darius  at  the  feet  of 
Alexander,  are  by  Sodoma,  The  groups 
of  Cupids  in  the  first,  and  of  young 
females  in  the  second,  are  extmnely 
beautifiiL  Upon  the  Srd  wall  a  very 
inferior  painting  is  interesting  as  con- 
taining a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Ba- 

•  These  freflooes  of  Kapbael  baw*  V»«». "« 
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Bilicft  of  OonBtnntinB  aa  tliey  eiisUd 
the  16th  wnlj.,  showing  the  fino 
'  '  '  n  column  which  was  afl«r- 
loYed  by  Paul  V.  to  support 
B  of  lliB  Virgin  in  froiit  of 
of  Sanla  Man>  Maggiore 
'1(we  p.  127).  The  FarnesinH  PaUce 
Bcqiured  great  oeiehritj  during  tho 
reign  of  X>eo  X.  u  the  residence  of 
Agostino  Cliigi.  Ho  was  &  liberal 
though  nn  osteatatioiu  patron  of  lit«ra- 
and  tho  nrta,  whoso  chief  pride 
the  eihiintion  of  princely  magoifl- 
8,  not  only  as  the  Mocwnas  of  his 
le,  hut  SB  the  great  Amphitryon  of 
Hia  entertainment  to  Leo  X., 
the  cardinalfli  and  the  amhaBHadors,  in 
151S,  WBB  the  most  costly  banquet  of 
modern  times.  Tiiio,  who  was  preaent 
on  the  ocCBBion,  tells  us  that  tlie  price  of 
Sfiahsorred  up  at  the  hanquet  amounted 
to  250  aronns ;  and  it  is  rekted  that 
the  plate  used  was  thrown  into  tho 
Tiber,  by  Chigi'a  orders,  as  it  was 
mnoTed  from  table.  The  Fameaina 
is  said  to  have  been  built  purposely 
for  tlie  entertainment,  and  aa  a  monu- 
tnmit  of  hia  luxury  and  taste.  The 
palace  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  the  Fameae  princes,  and  passed, 
like  all  their  other  possessions,  to  the 
royal  fiuoily  of  Naples,  who  established 
in  it  an  Aeademj  of  Painting,  whore 
B  namber  of  pupils  were  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government  of 
"-  '  -  -"  -sly.  loth.  ■ 
Q  the  style  ■ 

J  Baldassare  Perttxti. 

Palazto  di  Firenie,  in  the  Piaiza  of 

it  farfrom  the  Fahuzo 

rghBse,rebuiltbyVignola  about  1560, 

narkable  only   for  its    Miihiteoture. 

K  is  the  property  of  Tuscany,  and  was 

"■■'"■        ■   '  -      'JitheHoIy 


I  Falazto  Qiravd,  in  the  Piazza  Soos- 
CbtoUl  of  the  Borgo,  It  has  an  in- 
mldreet  tor  Engiiah  trsreUers  as  the  palace 
offfierepresanfot/vesof  Encland  at  the 
•■     tofx        ■    ■       ■     ■■-        ■■ 


Co^l^!lH 


some  years  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  Unghsh  amhassndor.  It  was 
given  by  Henty  VIII.  to  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio,  and  was  suhsequently  conyerted 
into  an  eculeaiastical  coQege  by  Innocent 
SII,  On  tho  removal  of  the  oollage 
to  near  the  Fonte  Sisto,  the  palace  was 
puriihaaed  from  the  Qovemmeiit  by  the 
Marquis  Oirsud;  the  principal  gateiray, 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  rrat  of  the 
fine  facade,  waaadded  at  a  ooinpuratiTelj 
recent  period.  A  few  jeare  since  it 
became  the  property  by  purchase  of  the 
banker  Torlonia.  Card,  Wolaey  rraided 
here  durluf;  Ms  last  visit  to  Rome. 

Palazio  OuMAiwom,  near  the 
of  San  Luigi  dei  Franceei,  and  the  p 
office,  begun  by  Qiovanni  Fontanaj 
1580,  and  completed  by  Borroi 
formerly  celebrated  foi 
ings  and  sculptures.  I 
a  portion  of  the  sit-o  of  Nero's  Baths 
its  museum  was  celebrated  for  its  an- 
tiquities, many  of  which  were  found 
upon  the  spot.  The  greater  part  of 
these  treasures  have  been  diaperBed; 
amongst  those  remaining  are,  on  the 
stairs,  good  ststuesof  Testa,  of  Marcus 
Aureliua,  and  of  Baocbua  seated  on  a 
panther.  There  are  several  bas-reliefs 
in  the  walla  round  the  court,  which 
belonged  to  sepulchral  uma,  one  of 
which,  more  remarkable  than  the  rest, 
represents  a  Bacchanalian  procession, 
in  which  are  Astatic  elephants.iiantliers, 
and  what  appears  to  be  a  gimffe,  well 
delineated,  and  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 

PalaoB  of  tht  laqnuitioH,  a  vaiit 
edifice  built  by  Piua  V.,  near  the  Porta 
CavaUegieri,  and  behind  St.  Peter's, 
formerly  used   as   a  prison  for  n 


itJS^ 
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persona  in  holy  orders,  The  archives 
which  had  been  collected  in  this  In- 
stitution for  conturies  past  are  eaid 
to  be  of  the  highest  interest,  inelud- 
ing    the   details    of    many   important 

.        p tmls,  sucVv  Rs  ttioMi  of  Galileo  and  of 
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relatiog  to  the  IlefonnBtion  in  England, 
and  a  ssriei  of  Decrees  Iroai  the  jear 
1549downtooiirowiitiineB.  TherewM 
also  a  y^TS  eiteDsive  lifaniy  here,  vhich 
oontiimed  copies  of  the  origintd  editions 
of  the  worts  of  the  Beformeni  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  now  become 
eitremelj  rare.  The  tribunal  of  the  In- 
giiiBition  wsB  Buppressed  b;  the  Bomui 
Assembly  in  February,  1849,  bat  was 
re^eatabliahed  in  June  of  the  sante  year 
by  Piua  IX.,  in  an  apartment  at  the 
Vatican.  The  building  has  been  of 
late  years  occupied  as  a  barrack  by  the 
French  auiiliory  troope. 

Falaixo  LatUe,  near  the  cb.  of  St. 
Bustachio.  It  contAini  a  fevr  ancient 
statues,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  group  placed  on  the  fountain  in 
tha  court,  representing  Ino  nursing 
Bacchus. 

Palazzo  Madama,  buUt  in  1642  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  from  the  designs 
of  Paolo  MarucaUi.  It  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  the  site  covered  by  Hero's  Baths. 
It  contains  nothing  to  interest  the 
stranger,  and  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
architecture.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
the  offices  of  the  Minister  of  Finances, 
and  the  Post  and  Diligence  offices. 

Falazto  Mattimo,  delle  Colons, 
near  the  ah.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
begun  in  1S26  from  the  designs  of 
Baldassare  Peruisi,  Tha  fine  portico 
of  6  Doiio  cohinins,  the  double  court 
and  its  pretty  fountain,  may  be  classed 
among  the  good  eiamples  of  modem 
architecture ;  the  pahioe  is  oonsidared 
as  Baldassare's  masterpiece.  It  is  also 
interesting  aa  the  last  work  he  exe- 
cute. It  contains  the  celebrated  Dis- 
cobolus, found  on  the  Esqoiline  in 
1761,  near  to  where  the  so-called 
Trophies  of  Marios  stood.  This  noble 
statue  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  famous  one  in  bronie  by  Myron, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  sjicient  sculpture  in  Bome.  The 
lesser  front  of  Uie  palace,  towards  the 
Piazza  Navona,  has  some  freecoea  in 
ohiaro-Bcuro  by  Daniela  da  Volierra. 
Jn  a  nom  on  the  upper  floor,  now  ooa- 


rert«d  into  a  chapel  (open  to  the  publio 
on  the  16th  of  May),  took  plaoe  the 
iniraculons  resuscitation  of  One  of  the 
Massimo  family  by  8.  Filippo  Neri,  in 
16S4.  It  was  in  the  adjoining  Pal. 
Pirro,  BO  called  from  the  statue  of 
Pyrrhua  or  Mars,  now  in  the  Capitolina 
Museum,  that  Fietro  do'  Massimi,  in 
1467,  established  the  earliest  printing- 
office  in  Bome,  and  where  the  first 
works  that  issued  from  it,  the  Apuleiue, 


There  is  another  Pal,  Massimo,  the 
residence  of  the  duoal  branch  of  this 
celebrated  family,  in  the  Piazza  di  Ara 
Cceli,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Capitol. 

PaUiaM  Ifallei,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Circus  of  Flaminius  by  duke 
Asdrubal  Mattei,  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Mademo  (1615).  It  is  a  fine 
building,  and  still  contains  some  an- 
cient marbles  in  tlie  court  and  under 
Che  portico  of  the  1st  floor.  The  gal- 
lery of  pictures,  once  celebrated,  has 
dispersed  since  the  eitinclion  of 


ire  most  worthy  of  notica  ; — I. 
The  roof  of  the  first  room  is  painted  in 
fresco  by  Pomarancio.  The  principal 
pictures  are  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. 
of  England,  by  Vandi/ke;  Sta.  Bona- 
eentura,  by  'niUore£to ;  4  landscapes, 
by  Pavl  Brill.  H.  The  two  Seasons, 
by  PatilSrill;  Holy  Family,  by  the 
school  of  the  Caracci;  4  pictures  of 
dealers  in  fish  and  other  eatables,  by 
Paaierotti.  III.  The  two  Seasons,  by 
Paul  Brill,  forming  the  suit^  to  those 
in  the  preceding  room,  IV.  The  roof 
painted  by  LanfiaiKO.  The  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  bj;  Guido.  V.  The  gaUery ; 
the  roof  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortma. 
— LanJ^aaco.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
—Ttmpeata.  The  Entry  of  Charies  V.  - 
into  Bologna.  —  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
The  Hativity.  IV.  The  roof  painted 
in  chiaro-BCuro,  by  jDomeniclo.-iui .  "S^* 
paUee  forms  otij  »,  ■^Qfttism  iA'M\»-'t^^, 
PaLMaltei  ot«»-».«i-.  ^^'^T^^i;:^- 
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Sarre,  haring  formed  one  division  ; 
Mid  tlie  Pal.  Lionglii,  from  the  designs 
of  VigiiolA|  in  the  Piazza  Paganica, 
ftQOtlier. 

Palazxo  d§  MontevecchiOf  in  the 
•mall  Piazza  of  that  name,  near  the  ch. 
of  S.  Maria  delia  Pace,  and  in  one  of  tlie 
dirtiest  quarters  of  the  city.  The  arehi' 
tocture  u  attributed  on  very  doubtful 
grounds  to  Raphael,  although  its  gene- 
ral style  resembles  that  of  some  of  the 
edifices  raised  from  the  great  painter's 
designs.  It  consists  of  a  rustic  base- 
ment with  three  round-headed  entrances 
and  two  upper  stories  with  handsome 
windows  separated  by  Ionic  pilasters. 
Close  to  it  in  the  adjoining  Yicolo  is  a 
palace  in  the  good  Tuscan  style.  Both 
these  houses  will  interest  the  archi- 
teotural  visitor, 

PeUazroMuti^Papaeurriihi  the  Piazza 
Off  the  SS.  Apostoli,  interesting  to 
English  travellers  from  having  been 
the  residence  for  many  years  of  the 
Pretender  Charles  Edward,  who  died 
in  it  in  1788. 

PaUizzo  NiccoUnif  nearly  opposite 
Qiulio  Romano's  Cicciaporoi  Palace,  in 
the  Via  de'  Banchi  Nuovi,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  architecture  by  Giaoomo  di 
SanBOYino  (1526). 

Palazzo  Odesoalchi,  or  Braociano, 
opposite  the  ch.  of  the  SS.  Apostoh, 
ibrmerW  a  Chigi  palace,  built  by  Car- 
dinal Fabio  Chigi  from  the  designs  of 
Bernini,  and  completed  from  those  of 
Carlo  Mademo:  the  facade  is  by 
Bernini.  The  collections  of  pictures, 
statoes,  and  especially  of  gems,  once 
pireaerfed  here,  have  been  sold  and  dis- 
persed. 

Pdkuzo  Ordni^  formerly  the  P. 
EiaTelliy  buUt  in  1526  by  Baldassare 
Peroisi  on  the  rains  of  the  Theatre  of 
HaroelluB.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  vestages  of  the  Mioient  theatre 
whidi  are  ami  tEfvooiUie  iMomth  and 
i^roimdit* 


Palazzo  PamfiUy  in  the  Piazza  Kir 
Tona,  on  the  1.  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese, 
built  by  Innocent  X.  from,  the  designs 
of  Girolamo  Bainaldi,  in  1650.  The 
roof  of  the  gallery  was  painted  by  Pi^n 
da  CortonGf  the  0*680068  representing  the 
adventures  of  j^neas  :  there  are  abo 
some  by  Bomanelli  and  Q-.  Ponssin  in 
tlie  diflerent  apartments.  This  palaee 
was  the  residence  of  Olimpia  Mfudal- 
chini  Pamfili,  whose  adventurous  Hfe 
has  been  noticed  in  our  description  of 
Viterbo.    {Handbook  of  Central  Hakf.) 

Palazzo  Sospifflioai,  on  the  Quirim^ 
built  in  1603,  by  Cardinal  Scipk) 
Borghese,  from  the  designs  of  Flaminio 
Ponzio,  on  the  site  of  the  Therms  of 
Constantine.  It  afterwards  belonged 
to  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  and  was  pur- 
chased  from  liim  by  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
who  enlarged  it  from  the  designs  ci 
Carlo  Mademo.  It  was  from  that 
time  until  1704  the  residence  of  the 
French  ambassadors,  and  finaUy  passed 
into  the  RospigUosi  family.  The  Ca- 
sino, which  alone  is  shown,  and  is 
open  to  visitors  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  consists  of  3  halls  on  the 
garden  floor;  on  the  roof  of  the  cen- 
tral one  is  the  ArROBA  by  G-uido, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  frescoes  in 
Rome ;  Aurora  is  represented  scattering 
flowers  before  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
drawn  by  4  piebald  horses ;  7  female 
figures,  in  the  most  graceful  action, 
surround  the  chariot,  and  typify  the 
advance  of  the  Hours,  The  composi- 
tion is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
colouring  briUiant  beyond  aU  other  ex- 
amples of  the  master.  A  large  mirror 
has  been  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
the  visitor  to  view  the  fresco  writh 
greater  facility.  The  frescoes  of  the 
frieze  are  by  2Vw»pea<a,  the  landscapes  by 
Paul  Brill.  There  are  some  busts  round 
this  hall,  and  a  statue  of  Diana.  In  the 
adjoining  rooms  are — 1.  S(dl  on  the 
right.  A  large  and  fine  picture  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise  after  the  Fall,  by 
Domeniohvno ;  the  Death  of  Samson, 
by  Lodovico  Caracci;  the  Head  of 
€hndo,  by  himself;  a  portrait,  by  Van" 
dvJc§ ;  and  a  baeosiiA  hoT^^  ioxxxid.  v^  IW 
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niina  of  the  Baths  of  Titns.— H.  HaU 
on  the  Uft.  The  Trimnph  of  David, 
by  J>omaachiiK  -,  13  pLoturee  of  the  Sa- 
Tiour  and  the  12  ApoBtlee,  by  Mubeni, 
many  of  them  copies ;  the  SsTioor  hear- 
ing the  Crosa,  by  Batntle  da  VoUerra; 
Povatin,  his  own  portrait;  Tobias,  by 
Gigoii  ;  a  Pieti,  by  fatngnani  ;  bronze 
buste  of  Seneca,  Septimius  SeveruB, 
£c.  During  the  siege  of  Borne  in 
1S49,  a  241b.  shot  (it  is  preserved  with 
an  inscription  in  one  of  the  rooms) 
from  the  French  battories,  after  pass- 
ing close  to  the  eqneatrian  statues 
on  the  Monta  Cavallo,  struck  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  lateral  pavilions  of  the 
Casino,  and  knocked  tc  pieces  some  of 
the  woodvrork ;  but  no  mischief  was 
done  to  the  works  of  art.  In  the  garden 
are  several  fragments  of  antique  sculp- 
tures, found  chiefly  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Baths  of  Gonstantine,  and  one 
of  the '  largest  trees  in  Europe  of  the 
South  American  ScMmd  MolU.  The 
apartments  of  the  palace  inhabited  by 
Prince  Boepighosi  and  his  brother 
Prince  Pdlavicini  contain  several  good 
paintings,  and  an  intereeting  bust  of 
Scipio  Alrii«nuB  in  green  basalt,  said  to 
have  been  found  at  Litemnm;  they 
are  seldom  shown  to  strangers.  The 
Pal.  Bospighosi  stands  on  the  centre  of 
the  ThernuB  of  Gonstantine ;  the  Casino, 
with  its  garden,  and  the  adjoining  Ptd. 
della  Consulta,  on  their  Frigidarium 
and  the  Northern  Hemicycle. 

Palazzo  Swpoli,  in  the  Corso,  built 
by  the  Bucellai  family,  from  the  designs 
of  Bartolommeo  Amroauati.  The  stair- 
case, composed  c^  115  sl«pB  of  white 
marble,  erected  by  Martino  Lunghi  for 


Cardinal  Caetaoi,  is  co 

on    of   this 

kind   in  Borne. 

The  grou 

od  floor  is 

occupied  by  the 

fSo.  6 


1ZZO  Sacc&etH,  m  the  Via  Julia 
6),  built  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo 
lor  JUS  own  residence,  earlyin  the  17th 
centniy,  and  completed  by  Nanni  Bigio. 
The  architecture  is  much  admired.  Only 
2  sides  hare  been  complied,  those  to- 
wanl3  tbo  E.  and  S.,  which  show  the 


<  beautiful  cornice  by  whiob  the  wbUs  are 
'surmounted.  At  the  death  of  San- 
gallo the  palace  became  the  property  of 
Cardinal  Bicci,  who  formed  in  it  a  toIu- 
able  collection  of  statues  and  antiquet. 
The  palaceond  its  antiquities  passed  su0> 
oeseively  from  the  Bicci  family  to  those 
of  Caroli,  Acquaviva,  and  Sacohetti, 
and  ultimatelycame  into  the  possession 
of  Benedict  XIV.,  who  removed  th» 
sculptures  to  the  Capitol,  where  they 
became  the  foundation  of  the  present 
museum.  The  palace  once  bore  the  arms 
of  Paul  III.,  and  the  inscription,  Tu 
mSii  qwodcumque  hoc  remm  til,  a 
grateful  record  of  Sangallo's  obligations 
to  the  pope,  who  first  discovered  his 
genins,  and  encouraged  it  by  his  con- 
stant patronage :  both,  however,  bavB 
been  wanlonh'  effaced.  Farther  on  m 
the  Via  Gifiha  a^^  some  massive  sub- 
structions  of  an  edifice  commenced  bj 
Bramantfl,'as  a  Palace  of  the  I»w  Courts 
for  Julius  II.,  which  has  neva*  been 


Doric  doorway  attributed  to  Vignota. 
The  gaOery  is  small,  but  contains  some 
Srst-rato  works  of  art;  it  ia  ♦mr™''* 
in  \  TOcrma  on  ftia  Sn*.  fts3a«\'' 
,  open  to  ttiB  Y^M^  «°-*'"'°°^ 
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,jRome» 


Manj  of  the  best  pictures  were  formerly 
in  the  Barberini  collection  : — 

£oom  I.  2,  Cav,  Arpino,  an  Ecce 
Homo  J  8,  JP.  da  Cortona^  Santa  Bar- 
bara ;  9,  LanfrcmcOy  Cleopatra ;  10,  a 
copy  of  Baphael's  Transfiguration,  at- 
triouted  to  CHuUo  Somano;  13,  Inn. 
da  Imolay  Yirgin  and  Child ;  5  and  15, 
VcUentini  two  large  pictures  of  the 
Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  of  Borne  Triumphant;  16,  Qarofalo^ 
the  Samaritan  at  the  well ;  19,  Carlo 
Dolce,  a  small  Crucii^on ;  20,  Titian^ 
a  small  but  yery  pretty  Madonna  and 
Child ;  21,  Ctwrlo  Maratta,  full-length 
portrait  of  a  Cardinal  Barberini. 

Boom  II.  is  chiefly  filled  with  land- 
scapes. 14,  22,  JPaul  Brill,  two  good 
landscapes  in  his  second  manner ;  17, 
18,  Claude,  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
and  a  beautiful  Sunset ;  26,  a  large  pic- 
ture of  a  religious  ceremony  in  the 
Church  of  il  Gbsu,  the  figures  by 
A,  Saochi,  the  architectural  portion  by 
QaUardi;  87, 89,  Clwude  (?),  two  Land- 
scapes in  his  first  manner;  86,  N, 
Potugin,  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel ; 
GanaUUiy  a  View  of  the  Castel  Novo,  at 
iN'aples ;  4  and  54,  Paul  Brill,  good 
Landscapes  in  his  first  manner. 

Boom  III.  5,  Baroccio,  a  Deposition ; 
6,  M-ancia,  a  Holy  Family;  8,  BlUz. 
Sirani,  Charity;  9,  Qarofalo  (?),  a 
hunting  scene ;  17,  Gaudeiuiio  Ferrari, 
a  large  allegorical  picture,  called  the  Old 
and  New  Testament — there  is  a  good 
group  of  an  angel  leading  a  Franciscan 
mar  to  the  judgment-seat  in  the  fore- 
ground, below  a  strange  rocky  land- 
scape; 19,  P,da  Cortona,  a  small  picture 
ofS.BiimQ;  23,  Qarafalo,VksmsililNoli 
me  iangere\  26,  Id.,  La  Vestale  Claudia; 
27,  Albano,  a  Holy  Family;  29,  Tenierg, 
Dutchpeasants  smoking;  32,  C.Maratta, 
a  Holy  Family;  83,  Qivlio  Bomano, 
a  copy  of  the  Barberini  Fomarina; 
86,  Luc€u  von  Leyden,  Madonna  and 
Angels,  signed  and  dated  1504,  an  ela- 
oorately  worked  small  picture;  41, 
6-arMlo,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
and  iour  large  indifibrent  Baesanot, 

J^om  IV,  1,  Jha  Bartolommeo^  n 
^^r^j  group  of  the  JJfodoima,  ChUd, 


and  St.  John ;  5,  7,  Ouercino,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  St.  Mark ;  6,  Ba- 

FHAEL,   THE  PLATEB  ON   THE   YlOUN, 

dated  1518;  8,  Qiorgione,  the  Execu- 
tioner presenting  the  Head  of  St.  John 
to  Herodias  ;  12,  Agostino  Caracci^ 
Conjugal  Love ;  16,  Caravaggio,  the 
Three  Gramesters;  17,  Leonabdo  da 
Vinci,  Modesty  and  Vanity,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  characteristic 
pictures  of  the  master ;  19,  Ghiido,  a 
Magdalen  ;  15,  20,  Breughel,  two  sniall 
Landscapes  ;  22,  a  small  picture  in  six 
compartments,  representing  events  in 
the  life  of  our  Saviour,  attributed 
to  Giotto ;  26,  Perugino,  a  good  St. 
Sebastian ;  27,  N.  Poussin,  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Erasmus  ;  28,  Ouercino,  St. 
James;  29,  Titian,  the  so-caUed  Bella 
Donna  di  Tiziano,  one  of  Titian's 
finest  portraits ;  31,  Albert  Durer,  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin ;  32,  Guroo, 
THE  Maddalena  delle  Badici. 

P.  De  Begis  or  Silvestri,  formerly 
Famesino  (sometimes  called  delta  lA- 
noUa),  in  the  dirty  lane  called  the 
Via  dell'  Aquila,  leading  from  the  Via 
de'  Baullari  to  the  Palace  of  the  Can- 
celleria,  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
16th  cent.  Little  is  known  of  its  his- 
tory ;  it  bears  on  the  frieze  the  lilies  of 
the  Fameses,  and  has  been  attributed  to 
Bramante,  A.  di  Sangallo,  and  B.  Pe- 
ruzzi,  and  even  to  Michel  Angelo,  and 
was  once  known  as  the  Famesino  of  M. 
Angelo.  Its  small  Doric  cortUe  is  very 
handsome :  imfortunately  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  mean  buildings,  and  is  in  a 
filthy  quarter :  it  is  now  in  a  neglected 
state. 

Palazzo  Spada  {alia  Begola),  in  the 
Piazza  di  Capo  di  Ferro  (open  daily 
from  10  to  3),  near  the  Famese  Palace, 
begun  by  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro  in 
1564,  from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Maz- 
zoni,  a  pupil  of  Daniele  da  Volterra's. 
It  was  decorated  by  Borromini,  who 
has  left  in  the  smaller  court  a  specimen 
of  his  capricious  taste  in  the  fantastic 

Icoloimade  oi  Dotvq  oolumns^  erected 
far  t\ie  aske  oi  \Va  ^gec«^ec^««   ^^^CL<i^ 
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great  treasure  of  this  palace  is  the 
Statue  of  Pompeify  which  stands  in 
the  principal  antechamber  which  pre- 
cedes the  picture-gallery,  on  the  1st 
floor,  a  colossal  figure  holding  the  globe, 
found,  as  we  haye  elsewhere  stated,  in 
the  Vicolo  de'  Leutari,  near  the  Can- 
celleria,  in  1553.  This  noble  figure  has 
been  regarded  for  about  300  years  as 
the  identical  statue  which  stood  in  the 
Curia  of  Pompey,  and  at  whose  base 
great  Csesar  felL"  It  is  11  feet  high, 
and  of  Greek  marble.  We  are  told 
by  Suetonius  that  Augustus  removed 
it  from  the  Curia,  and  placed  it  on  a 
marble  Janus  in  front  of  the  basilica. 
The  spot  on  which  it  was  found 
corresponds  precisely  with  this  lo- 
cality. When  it  was  discovered  the 
head  was  lying  under  one  house  and 
the  body  imder  another :  and  Flami* 
iiio  Yacca  tells  us  that  the  two  pro- 
prietors were  on  the  point  of  dividing 
the  statue,  when  Julius  III.  inter- 
posed, and  purchased  it  for  500  crowns. 
The  disputes  and  scepticism  of  anti- 
quaries have  led,  as  usual,  to  abundant 
controversy  on  its  authenticity,  but, 
after  having  been  called  Augustus, 
Alexander  the  Gbeat,  and  an  unknown 
emperor,  by  successive  critics,  the  an- 
cient bdief  has  triumphed,  and  it  is 
likdy  to  preserve  the  title  of  the  Spada 
Pompey  long  after  all  its  critics  nave 
been  forgotten. 

"  And  thou,  dread  tUtuel  jet  eidsteot  in 
The  ttosterest  form  of  naked  nu^Jes^, 
Thoa  who  beheldevt,  'mid  the  aasaaslnS'  din. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloodjr  Ccaar  Ue, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity. 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  qneen 
Of  godsandmen^greatNemesfal  did  he  die. 
And  thon,  too,  peridi,  Pompqr  ?  hare  ye  been 

Victortk  of  oomitie»  kinp^  or  piq^u  of  a 
scene?" 

In  a  note  to  this  paasoge  of  Childe 
Harold,  Lord  Brooghton  examines  the 
videnoe  on  the  aothentidty  of  the 
i»tatue.  ''The  projected  division  of 
the  Spada  Pomp^,"  be  soys,  **  has 
already  been  reoraded  bj  the  historian 
of  the  Bedine  and  Fall  of  tiie  Bomao 
Empire.  Gibbon  fimnd  it  in  the  me- 
monab  of  Flamimo  Taeea;  and  it  may 
be  added  to  bu  meatioa  oi  it,  thai 


pope  Julius  III.  gave  the  oontendinff 
owners  500  crowns  for  the  statue,  and 
presented  it  to  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro, 
who  had  prevented  the  judgment  of 
Solomon  from  being  executed  upon  the 
image.     In  a  more  civilized  age  this 
statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  opera- 
tion ;  for  the  French,  who  acted  the 
Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the  Coliseum, 
resolved  that  their  Csesar  should  fiill  at 
the  base  of  that  Pompey  which  was  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  sprinkled  with  toe 
blood  of  the   original  dictator.    The 
nine-foot  hero  was  theiefbre  removed  to 
the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and, 
to  facilitate  ite  transport,  suffered  the 
temporaiT  amputation  of  ite  right  arm. 
The  republican  tragedians  had  to  plead 
that  the  arm  was  a  restoration;   but 
their  accusers  do  not  believe  that  the 
integritv  of  the  statue  would  have  pro* 
tected  it.      The  love  of  finding  every 
coincidence   has  disoovered   the   true 
Ciesarian  ichor  in  a  stain  on  the  L  leg  and 
foot ;  but  colder  criticism  has  re|ected 
not  only  the  blood,*  but  the  portrait, 
and  assigned  the  globe  of  power  rather 
to  the  first  of  the  emperors  than  to  the 
last  of  the  republican  masters  of  Bome. 
Winckdmaim  is  loth  to  allow  an  heroie 
statue  of  a  Bomaa  citizen,  but  the 
Ghrimani  Agrippa,  a  eontempomy  al» 
most,  is   heroic;   and  naked  Boman 
figures  were  only  wtTf  nre^  not  abio* 
luteh^   forbidden,     'Ae  faee   aeoordt 
much  better  with  tiie  'homioem   in- 
tegrom  et  caatum   et  grarcm,    ihtan 
with  any  of  tiie  bntte  of  Angostiis,  and 
is  too  Stan  for  liim  who  was  beat^iftil, 
Mvs  Suetonius,  at  all  periods  of  his  life. 
The  pretended  likeness  to  AJexaoder 
the  Ghwat  eaimot  be  diseemed,  but  the 
traite  resemble  the  medal  of  Pompey. 
The  otjectioDable  i^ehe  maj  not  have 
been  an  ill-am^ied  flattery  to  htm  who 
found  Alia  Minor  the  boundary,  and 
left  it  the  centre,  of  theBoman  empire. 
It  seems  that  Winekdmann  has  made 
a  mistoke  in  thinking  that  no  proof  of 
tiie  identitT  of  thJa  stetoe  wtth  that 


\ 


•  Bed  tUbmvi  fbb  dwd^tfocw  «ntlc«BQMnX 
In  stataes<A  iknOL  maMwt,  MAytAMaAVrftiifc 
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which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice  can  seum  of  the  Capitol.    Three  of  the  32- 

be  derived  from  the  spot  where  it  was  pound  shot  from  the  French  batteries 

discovered.      Flaminius    Yacca    says  that  fell  on  and  near  the  palace  in  1849 

sotto  una  cantitMy  and  this  cantina  is  are  preserved  here.     The  Gallety  has  a 

known  to  have  been  in  the  Vicolo  de'  collectionofpictures,the  greater  number 

Leutari,  near  the  Cancelleria ;  a  posi-  of  which  are  of  very  doubtful  authen- 

tion  corresponding  exactly  to  that  of  ticity,  arranged  in  4  rooms  on  the  upper 

the  Janus  before  the  basUica  of  Pom-  floor.   Moom  I. — 10.  Sc.  Gaetano,    Por- 

pey's  Theatre,  to  which  Augustus  trans-  trait  of  Julius  III. — 32.  Lanfranco.  Cain, 

ferred  the  statue  after  the  ctma  was  and  AbeL — 11.   Camuccini,     Portrait 

either  burnt  or  taken  down.     Part  of  of  Cardinal  Patrizzi. — 4<5.     Q^iercimo. 

the  Pompeian  shade,  the  portico,  ex-  David. — 56.  Luca  Ghiordano,  The  Sacri- 

isted  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen-  fice  of  Iphigenia.   JStoom  II. — 9*  Ghddo, 

tury,  and  the  atrium  waa  still  called  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofemes. 

Sairum,      So   says   Biondo.      At    all  — 19.  N,  Foussin,    Jacob  and  his  Bro- 

events,  so  imposing  is  the  stem  majesty  thers. — 17.  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  A  copy 

of  the  statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the  of  his  Dispute  with  the  Doctors,  in  our 

story,  that  the  play  of  the  imagination  National  Gallery. — 8,10.  Breughel.  The 

leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  Preaching  of  St.  John. — 2.  Titian.  Por- 

judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction  trait   of   Cardinal    Fal.    Spada. — 26. 

it  is,  operates  on  the  spectator  with  an  Albano.  Bacchantes. — 32,  %Z.Ouercino, 

effect  not  less  powerful  than  truth."  St.  John   the  Evangelist,  and   Santa 

During  the  siege  of  Bome  in  1849  the  Lucia.      Boom  III.,  or  Gallery. — 20. 

statue  had  a  wonderful  escape  from  G4««io.  The  Eape  of  Helen. — 2^.' Titian. 

destruction;     several    shot    from   the  Good  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal  Spada. — 

French  batteries  struck  the  walls  of  the  27,  28.  Mantegna.  Christ  bearing  the 

palace,  some  breaking  through  the  mas-  Cross,  with  the  Almighty  above. — 33. 

sive  structure,  and  two  struck  the  wall  Vandyke.      A  Man   playing   on    the 

of  the  room  next  to  that  in  which  stands  Violoncello.    2.  A  copy  of  the  St.  John 

the  statue  without  injuring  it.    Among  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  attributed  to 

the    other    antiques    of    this    palace  Paolo  Veronese. — 18.  Ouercino.     The 

(in  two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor),  the  Death  of  Dido. — 49.  M.  A.  Caravaggio. 

most  remarkable  are  in  the  first — the  Goliath. — 71.  A  Portrait  of  Balthasare 

sitting  statue  of  a  philosopher,  generally  Castiglione.    In  the  room  between  the 

believed  to  be  Aristotle,  not  only  from  Hall  of  the  Pompey  and  the  Picture 

the  best  authenticated  likenesses,  but  Gallery  are    some  frescoes    by  Jjuzi<n 

from  the  first  letters   (ABIS)  of  the  Momano, 

name  engraved  on  the  ba«e,  although  p^^^^^    Torlonia,    in    the   Piazza 

some  antiquaries  wiU  have  it  that  it  ^j    y^^^^^     ^^^^  \       ^^^   ^^^ 

xsijrwtjdes;  andthebeautiMbM-reh^  ^^^^^   ^^il      ^^^^^   ^^5^    ^^    ^^ 

whioh  formed  the  pavement  of  St.  Ag.  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^o  Fontanel   and   pur- 

nese  bfyond^  Porta  Pia,  where  thev  ^y^  ^^  ^y^^  beginning  of  tbe  preWit 

werediscov^mthelastoenturyijitli  century  by  To^SniaT^e  great  Roman 

the  sojlptured  sides  downwards.   Then-  ^^J  All  its  collations  were  formed 

subjects  ar^-1.  Pans  on  Mount  Ida;  by  him,  and  the  principal  works   it 

2.  Bellerophon  watering  P^us;    ^  contains  are  the  productions  of  modem 

AmpW  and  Zethus ;  4.  Ulysses  a^d  ^^ists.     The  ceifings  of  the  rooms  ai^ 

Diomede  robbing  the  temple  of  Mi-  ^^^    ^      CamLini,   Pelagi,   and 

nerva;   5,  Pans  and  (Enone;   a  Per-  ^. .  J^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

•eufl  and  Andromeda;   7.  Adonis  or  puipose  is  CaiK,ra',  stetue  of  Hercules 

Mdeager  J  8  Adrastus  and  Hypsipyle  g^    ^        into  the  sea. 

Ending  the  body  of  Archemorus;   9.  ^    ^ 

I^asip&e  iuid Dsddalus.  The  two  plaster  Polosso  IWo»,  No.  123,   Via  del 

casts  aro  ^m  the  anginalB  in  the  Mu-  Q<wen»  'VeodMJk^ iieaat K^j^a  <2tu qS.^.^«^, 
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in  Valicella,  is  remarkable  odIj  for  its 
architecture,  said  to  hava  been  buUt 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  for 
Pietro  Turoi,  one  of  the  Pope's  secre- 
tary's, as  WQ  are  told  bj  the  inscription 
on  the  facade,  in  1500;  it  is  a  good  epe- 
cimBn  of  the  street  Brc1iit«cture  of  the 
IleDaissaD<^  in  the  stjla  of  the  Can- 
celleria  and  Pal.  Qiraud. 

Palaxio  di  Veueua,  at  the  eltramily 
of  the  Corao,  the  «idient  palace  of  the 
repuhlic  of  Venice.  This  caatellated 
palace  waa  built  in  1463  b;  Paul  II.,  a 
Venetian,  from  the  denies  of  Qiuliano 
daMajano.  The  materials,  like  those  of 
the  Farnese  Palace,  were  taken  from 
the  Coliseum.  The  paUce  was  so!d  b; 
Clement  VIII.  to  the  republic  ofVeaioe, 
It  remained  in  the  poaaeaaiOD  of  the  re- 
public until  its  fall,  vhen  it  passed  to 
the  emperor  of  Austria.  Its  batlle- 
ment«d  walls  give  it  the  air  of  a  feudal 
fortress.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  I 
tlie  Austrian  aml)aasador,  and  is  undei^ 
going  a  Teiy  judicious  reit<R«tion,  hay- 
ing been  mudi  mutilated  and  ne^ected 
of  late  jean. 

PalaiKl  Vidoni,  originallj  CaUroUm, 
and  Bubseqnaitlj  P.  Sioppami,  near  the 
ch.  of  9.  Andrea  della  Valle,  interest-  ' 
ing  aa  the  most  important  building  I 
in  Home  designed  by  Raphael  (151S). 
The  upper  part  is  a  subsequent  addi- 
tion, and  harmonises  badly  with  the 
haiidsome  architecture  of  the  two  lower 
floors.  At  the  foot  of  the  stain  ie  a  | 
statue  of  Marcos  Anreliug.  Amongst  i 
other  objects  o!  interest  in  this  palaiee 
are  thefr^pnentsoftlie  ancient  Roman 
Calendar  totand  in  the  laat  centurj  at  ' 
Palestrina  bj  Cardinal  Stoppan),  and 
illustrated  iy  Nihby.  The  Emperor 
Charles  T,  iniiabited  this  palace  during 
his  visit  to  Itome.  Thepamcehas  lately 
undergtme  a  thorough  Featoration,  both 
inside  and  ont,  the  latter  in  harmony 
with  the  original  state  it  waa  wbak 
built ;  it  sni^red  in  IB49,  haiins  Iwen 
at  one  t^e  oonTerted  into  a  military 
luwpitaL 


J  27.   HlBIOBICiX  HODSIS. 

The  attractions  offered  to  the  tra- 
veller by  the  palaces  and  the  museums 
iif  Borne  too  frequentt;  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  unobtrusiie  houses  which 
•ire  identified  with  the  msmoi?  of  great 
names  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arta. 
The  first  in  interrat  is  the 

^iHise  of  Raphatl,  situated  in  the 

Via  dei  Coronari  (fbrmerij  Ho.  1S4), 
1  street  near  the  Ponte  di  S,  An- 
^lo.  In  this  house  the  great  painter 
resided  for  manj  Tears  before  he  re- 
moTed  to  that  built  for  htm  bj  Bra- 
aiante  in  the  Piazza  Rustioucci,  in 
which  he  died,  and  which  waa  polled 
down  to  enjai^  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter's.*  It  is  the  lumse  with  wbioh 
he  endowed  the  chapel  in  the  Pan- 
theon  whore  his  ashes  still  repose. 
[t  was  renovated  and  partly  rebuilt 
in  1705,  when.  Carlo  Uaratta  painted 
an  the  fefade  a  portrait  of  Raphael  in 
(ihioro-scuro.  This  interesting  record 
ia  almost  effaced.  In  the  Vicolo  del 
HerMigolo  (No.  35),  near  the  ch.  of  8. 
Egidio,  in  the  TrastcTcre,  is  another 
liouse,  supposed  to  have  l>cen  built  and 
lenonted  b;  Baphoel,  the  site  of  his  re- 
lations wiUi  Ia  Fomarina :  it  is  now  a 
low  osterifk  Besides  these,  Baphael 
liad  a  studio  at  No.  3  of  the  Piazia  di 
Sla.  Apollonia,  where  he  painted  the 
last  and  grandest  of  all  hii  WOTks,  the 
Transfigiuation. 

Souit  of  Pietro  Ja  Corlona. — In 
the  Via  Pedacehia,  near  the  Capitol, 
is  the  house  built  and  inhabited  bj 
Pietro  da  Cortona:  there  is  a  marbte 
glab  with  an  inacriptioB  over  the  door. 
His  skill  and  Judgment  in  ardiitecture 

*  'nils  psIuK  wAB  riltiiBt^  at  the  end  of  tbe 

plef,  which  f»nn»  ISO  (omet  of  Ihe  PsL 
Accoromkonl  In  Ihe  Plaiu  Kustlcucct  A 
■ketcb  of  It  IMdo  by  lalTrerlo  In  1B1B  rtows 
a«t  B  was  in  tlcs'it  building,  hmvlin  s  win- 
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are  shown  even  on  the  small  scale  on 
which  his  house  is  constructed;  the 
windows, the  door,  theportico,  and  the 
little  court  are  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
still  exhibit  many  traces  of  the  peculiar 
taste  of  this  talented  artist. 

Howe  of  Beminiy  now  Silvestrelli, 
Ko.  11,  Via  delle  Mercede,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  artist :  in  another,  bearing 
the  same  name  and  tenanted  by  his 
descendants,  in  the  Corso,  opposite  to 
the  P.  Kuspoli,  is  his  semi-colossal 
statue  of  GDruth  under  the  gateway. 

Mouse  of  the  Zuccheri,  —  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Via  Sistina 
is  the  house  formerly  called  the  Palazzo 
deUa  Begina  di  Polonia,  in  comme- 
moration of  Maria  Casimira  queen  of 
Poland,  who  resided  in  it  for  some 
years.  It  is  interesting  as  having  been 
built  by  Taddeo  and  E^erigo  Zucchero 
for  their  private  residence.  The  ground- 
floor  was  adorned  by  Federigo  with 
firesooes,  representing  portraits  of  his 
own  &mily,  conversazioni,  &c.  A  few 
years  ago  the  palace  was  the  resi* 
dence  of  the  Pnissian  consul-general 
Bartholdi,  under  whose  auspices  it 
became  remarkable  for  a  high  class  of 
fimKDoes,  painted  in  one  of  the  upper 
chambers  by  some  of  the  most  emuient 
German  artists  of  the  day.  They  are 
iUostrative  of  the  history  of  Joseph : 
Uie  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren  is  by 
Overheck;  the  scene  with  Potiphar's 
wile,  by  i^  Veit}  Jacob's  Lamentation, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  Dream 
in  prison,  by  W,  Schadow ;  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  king's  dr^mi,  &c.,  by 
OomeUMss  the  7  years  of  plenty,  by 
PA.  VeUs  the  7  years  of  uunine,  by 

^otise  of  PoftMffi,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Trimti^  Ko.  9,  near  the  Trinitik 
de'  MonH.  For  nearly  40  years  this 
house  was  occupied  by  Nicholas  Poussin. 
Hany  of  the  great  painter^s  most  in- 
teresting letters  are  dated  from  it,  and 
lie  died  there  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1665.  The  Pindan  is  identified  with 
the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  land- 
3cape-paiaten»    Oppoflite  the  house  of 


Poussin  was  the  House  of  Claude  Lor* 
raine;  and  that  of  Salvator  Rosa  is 
not  far  distant. 

House  of  Conrad  Sweynheim, — ^Ad- 
joining the  Palazzo  Massimo  delle  Co- 
lonne  is  the  Palazzo  Pirro  (see  p.  289), 
in  which  Conrad  Sweynheim  and  Ar- 
nold Pannartz  established  the  first 
printing  press  at  Kome  in  1467.  They 
had  settled  previously  at  Subiaco  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
the  monks  they  removed  to  Rome^ 
and  established  here  the  second  print- 
ing press  in  Italy.  The  imprint  of 
their  works  specifies  the  locality  "  in 
domo  Petri  de  Maximis."  The  De 
Oratore  of  Cicero  and  the  De  Civitate 
Dei  of  St.  Augustin  were  printed  here 
in  1468.  The  house  was  restored  about 
1510  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 

The  house  of  the  great  architect  D. 
Fontana  was  at  No.  24  of  the  Yicolo 
deUa  PaUine,  in  the  Borgo,  near  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  All  memory  of 
the  house  where  Michel  Angelo  lived 
and  died,  which  was  in  the  parish  of 
the  SS.  Apostoli,  is  lost ;  but  his  studio 
is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  ascent 
to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  the  last 
house  on  the  right,  marked  by  a  mas- 
sive doorway  in  a  good  style  oi  archi- 
tecture.* 


§  28.  Colleges  and  Academies. 

CoUegio  della  Saptenzay  the  tJniver- 
sity  of  Bome,  founded  by  Innocent  IV. 
in  1244,  as  a  school  for  the  canon  and 
civil  law.  It  was  enlarged  in  1295  by 
Boniface  VIII.,  who  created  the  theo- 
logical schools ;  the  philological  profes- 
sorships were  added  in  1310  by  Cle- 

*  It  is  remarkable  that,  In  a  cit7  upon  which 
so  mfich  has  been  written,  no  work  has  been 
published  on  the  residences  of  the  many  great 
men  who  have  lived  In  it:  the  only  attempt 
being  a  scries  of  arddes  about  20  years  ago  in 
the  <Diario  dl  Roma,'  by  the  Advocate  Bello, 
afterwards  collected  in  a  small*  volume  (Delle 
Case  abitate  in  Boma  da  parecchi  Uomini 
lUostri,  8vo.,  Koma,  1852),  but  In  which  the 
most  remarkable  names  are  omitted,  such  as 
Michel  Angelo,  Bramante,  Galileo,  Montaigne, 

\  never  b?"  ^^  lkVpa,Nsfflct\fcau 
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ment  Y.    Subsequent  pontiffs  enlarged 
the  plan  by  the  introduction  of  scienti- 
fic studies,  and  endowed  the  university 
with  the  taxes  on  yarious  ai  tides   of 
excise.  The  present  building  was  begun 
by  Leo  X.  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo,   and  finished  in  1576,  under 
Gregory  XIII.,  by  Giacomo  della  Porta. 
The  oblong  court,  with  its  double  por- 
tico, supported  in  the  lower  tier  by 
Boric  and  in  the  upper  by  Ionic  pilas- 
ters, was  built  by  this  able  architect. 
The  ch.  and  its  spiral  cupola  are  in  the 
most  femtastic  style  of  Borromini.   The 
uniyersity  deriyes  the  title  of  the  Sajpi- 
enza  from  the  inscription  oyer  one  of 
the  entrances,  Jnitium  Sapiei^icB  Umor 
Domini,    Its  organisation  was  entirdy 
remodelled  by  Leo  XIL  in  1825.    It 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Cardinal- 
President  of  the  Congregation  of  Stu- 
dies, of  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo,  and  of 
a  rector :   it  has  5  fiiculties-^theology, 
law,    medicine,     natural    philosophy, 
and  philology.   The  number  of  profess- 
ors is  42,  5  of  whom  are  attached  to 
the  college  of  theology,  7  to  the  col- 
lege of  law,  13  to  the  college  of  medi- 
cine, 11  to  that  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  6  to  that  of  philology.    All  their 
lectures  are  gratuitous,  their  salaries, 
about  400  scudi  yearly,  being  paid  by 
the  government.    The  number  of  stu- 
dents  at  present  exceeds   500.      At- 
tached to  the  university  is  a  Libra/ru^ 
founded  by  Alexander  Y II.,and  liberally 
increased  by  Leo  XII.     It  is  open  daily 
from  8  to  12,  and  for  2  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  with  the  exception  of  Thurs* 
days.    The  Museum  contains  a  very 
good  collection  of  minerals,  recently 
much  increased   by  the   purchase  of 
that    of  Monsignore    Spada,  particu- 
larly rich   in  Russian    specimens;   a 
collection  of  gems  bequeathed  by  Leo 
Xn. ;  an  extensive  series  of  geological 
specimens    illustrative    of     Brocchi's 
work  on  the  **  Suolo  di  Boma ; "  a  col- 
lection of  fossil  organic  remains  from 
the  environs  of  Borne ;  a  series  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  marbles  and  stone 
used    in  the    ancient  monuments   of 
Bome,    formed  by    Signor    Belli;    a 
eabhwt  of  zoology  and   comparative 


anatomy  ;  an  extensive  one  of  philoso- 
phical instruments,  formed  by  the  emi- 
nent professor  of  physics,  Yolpicelli,  &c 
Attached  to  the  medical  feiculty  is  a 
small  Botanic  Garden,  adjoining  the 
Salviati  Palace,  in  the  Trastevere,  and 
to  that  of  natural  philosophy,  the  As- 
tronomical Observatory  on  the  summit 
of  the  Capitol,  directed  by  Professor 
CalandrellL 

Collegio  JEtomano,  built  in  1582  by 
Gregory  XIII.,  from  the  designs  of 
B.  Ammanati ;  it  is  also  called  the 
Universita  Gregoriana,  and  Ib  explu- 
sively  under  the  management  of  ii;f» 
Jesuits.  The  course  of  instruction,  eqi^ 
braces  the  learned  languages,  theology, 
rhetoric,  and  different  braneh^^s  of 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,,  and 
mathematics.  Attached  to  the  college 
are  a  library ;  the  museum  fo^nfled  by 
the  learned  Father  Xircher ;  and  tlie 
Observatory.  The  Zi5rarj|r^very  rich 
in  Bibles  and  works  on  biblicfd  literature 
^^contains  several  Chinese  works  on 
astronomy  collected  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, and  some  editions  of  the 
classics  with  notes  by  Christina  queen 
of  Sweden.  It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  literary  treasures,  but 
many  of  the  most  valuable  works  have 
disappeared.  The  Kiroherian  Museum 
contains  a  veiy  rich  QpUection  of 
classical  antiquities  and  other  objects, 
many  of  which  are  mo^t  interesting. 
Gentlemen  are  admitted  on  Sundays 
from  10  to  midday,  when  they  will  ex- 
perience every  civility  and  intormatioh 
from  its  learned  Director,  Father  Ton- 
giorgi.  The  cabinet  of  medals  embraces 
a  very  complete  series  of  Boman  and 
Etruscan  coins,  and  the  most  perfect 
known  of  the  Boman  As.  The  Etrus- 
can antiquities  were  long  considered 
unique,  but  the  Gregorian  Museum  in 
the  Vatican  has  now  thrown  this  part 
of  the  Kircherian  collection  into  the 
shade.  Among  the  specimens  of  Etrus- 
can workmanship  are  chains,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  curious  ornaments.  The 
Boman  bronzes  are  numerous,  all  kinds 
of  vases  for  domestic  \x^«*^  V-aJsscMsfc^ 
mirroTB,  and.  soTCi^  ^e^fe^'fe  vb.  -a.  ^^Qi>^iN»Jt 
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ftbout  4  per  wit.  of  tin,  rcmirkiilile 
for  the  litlie  iJtGratioii  it  has  under- 
gone. Amongst  the  verj  intprcsliiig 
otgecti  is  tlie  celebralsd  Ciela  Miftica, 
m  cjliniJricjail  bronie  Ta»e  and  cover, 
k  pri2e-boi  pFBn  to  gladiatori,  nnd 
I^  them  naed  for  (Wntiiinbg  sU  the 
mquisitos  for  their  toilette  before  entai^ 
tag  the  arenn  :  it  ia  anpoarted  upon  3 
elabomtelj-worjicd  lutEle  is  ohiws  prese- 
big  on  OS  minj  toaas,  and  covert 
With  engmriaga,  rflpresenting  on  one 
side  s  gU(liat«r  lutding  from  a  boat 
with  the  data  in  his  band,  luid  on  the 
ether  Ainjciis  Timquislied,  attarhed  to 
»  tree  by  FoUai,  loii  surroandod  bj  tbo 


I  ifovaia  a  Palestrina.'  Another  is  a 
>  flue  bronze  9eD.t  diacoTered  near  Osimo : 
t  bars  of  tbe  feet  ni«  beautifully 
I  fallnid  with  silver  tracings,  and  with 
h  .T«t7  ehaate  figures  of  the  heads  of 


id  of  a 


■nthe 


I 


The  brouEe  sculpturea  and  terra- 
iiottusnre  slsointereating  :  amuiigat  the 
beautiful  aljitue  of  Boochua ; 
B  head  of  Vesta  cut  out  of  a  mass  of 
o*ppoir  ore  or  pyrit<>B,  whii'h  reaembleB 
bronze  in  ita  colour,  perhnps  unique, 
HiB  material  bang  one  of  flie  hardest 
and  most  difficult  \o  work  of  all  those 
mnployed  in  ancient  sriiipture  ;  a  scrioa 
Of  the  so-called  Phnnieian  bronze 
&[ures    fbund    in   the    island   of 


very  important  oollection  of 


marked  iipt 

the  iuacripti  ,  __ 

idief  chBractora   of  silver,  such    atan- 

dards  were  preserved  iu  that  temple  ; 

1  an  nniqiio  collection  of  Miailia, 

Glamdei  IfitsUet,  in  lead,  as  thrown 

■lings,    several  benring  inaorip- 

-     messages    between    the   ba- 


B  found  c 


«D  tbs  sitge  o'f  that  town  by  An- 
„    itas ;    in    one,   the    besiegers    tel) 

their  edrersmiea  that  thej  are  awiire\CroBB    oa  >™  W\m(A  «n4  kWIx 
'J'ex  are  redaoed   to   the  Iftat  Btraits,  I  wurtlrs  ot 


5 


replies  \o  wbioh  is  in  terma  of  §roM 
disrespect  to  Octsvian.  Among  tbe 
reoent  additions  to  the  Kircherinn 
Muaeiim  are  a  aeries  of  silver  vases, 
some  of  great  beaucj  tram  th«r  ei- 
guisite  ornaments,  diaoovered  at  Yicar- 
alio,  the  ancient  Aqnss  Aurelias,  on  the 
lolie  of  Bracciano ;  3  of  these  vssea 
have  engraved  upon  them  itineraries 
from  Cadii  to  Rome,  giving  the  name 
of  tliB  several  atstion^  and  the  dis' 
tanoea  between  eacl;,  forming  important 
doeuraenta  for  the  aneient  geogruphy 
of  this  portion  of  the  Ronmn  world. 
Tbej  date  from  the  timca  of  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  and  Nerra,  as  those  of 
the  two  last  reigna  contain  stations 
estabtiahed  in  the  interval,  and  not 
enumerated  in  the  list  (rf  those  of 
Augustus ;  these  vasea  are  anppoiiil  ' 
to  have  b^n  thrown  into  tin  nnM^^H 

Bpringa,  where  they  were    ill '"W^B 

b;  iubnbitants  of  OadM,  who,  haTttiqfl^ 
been  cured  of  tboir  infirmities  at  them 
baths,  offered  them  to  the  divinity  that 
presided  over  the  wstnB.  Bound  the 
walls  are  bung  several  mosaics  (one  of 
guiuea-fowl  ii  interesting).  In  the 
anteroom,  which  opens  out  of  the 
cloister  into  tbe  Muaoum,  are  numerous 
Roman  cippi  snd  insariptions.  Among 
the  other  eurioaitiea  pnserved  here  i 
theswordottlieConstabledeBot^ 
of  Eastern  mnnufaotui  ^  ^ 

name  on  the  blade  and  those  of  2  IU) 
generals  to  whom  it  bad  previous^  t 
longed ;  a  large  beam,  with  it*  naili,  m 
tbe  supposed  ship  of  Tiberius,  diaoovaip 
at  the  bottom  oftbelabeofNani;  and' 
the  long  gdlery  several  ancient  n 
and  frcBOoea,  moat  of  the  tatter  n 


gallery  opens  a  room  entirely  de- 
dicated to  early  Christian  antiquifjea  : 
round  the  walls  are  placed  a  series  of 
inscriptions,  and  aepulchral  hss-relie& 
from  tbe  CatBcombs  nnd  tbe  ehurelmft  j 
which  stood  over  the  latter ;  ii 
cases  are  aereral  small  lamps  in 
CBlia,  with  Christian  embloma,  one  h 
.ng  a  relief  of  OonatantLue,  with  Ij 


1  tbe  ehurelmft  J 
.tter,iagtaM 
ampemfem^H 
iloma,  one  liaii^H 
Line,  with  J^^^J 
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in  agate,  fovnd  on  grayes  in  the  Cata- 
combs ;  several  glass  vessels,  bronze 
figures,  and  early  Christian  sculptures  in 
ivory;  a  figure  of  our  Saviour  in  silver 
and  enamel,  from  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  I^*a8tevere,  and  supposed  to 
date  from  the  5th  centy.^  the  oldest 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  work  yet  disco- 
vered. Over  the  door  are  some  ancient 
inscriptions  to  Jews,  chiefly  in  Grpek ; 
one  to  two  persons  caUed  l>arzaharona, 
and  another  to  a  certain  Faustina ;  both 
have  the  7-branch  candlestick  and  the 
Hebrew  wordShalom  beneath:  they  were 
found  near  the  Bipagrande,  and  on  the 
Via  Appia,  In  anot&r  part  of  the  Mu- 
seum is  a  very  curious  Qrc^piei  or 
scratching  on  the  stucco  of  a  wall,  repre- 
senting an  ass  attached  to  the  cross, 
with  two  men  alongside,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion below  —  AAclo/icyos  <r«iBeT6  ©eov 
(Alexomenos  adoring  his  Q-od) — a  carir 
cature  of  the  earfy  Christian  adoration  of 
our  Saviour's  suffering :  it  was  found  on 
the  walls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cssars  (see 
note  at  p.  80).  In  fitct,  Alexomenos,  a 
Christian,,iBrepreBentedin  thecaricature 
in  an  act  of  adoration  of  the  Saviour 
hanging  on  the  cross,  and  this  graffito  is 
the  earnest  representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, The  inscription  bears  testimony 
to  the  important  jract  that  our  Lord  w^s 
worshipped  by  the  primitive  Christians 
as  Gk>d,  In  a  lonf  gallery,  form? 
ing  another  side  of  the  quadrangle,  is 
deposited  the  Collection  of  Natural  His- 
tory formed  by  Father  Kircher ;  it  is  in 
great  confusion  as  to  arrangement,  but 
contains  many  interesting  specimens, 
especially  of  fossil  organic  remains  of 
the  country  about  B>ome.  [Ladies  are 
only  admitted  to  this  museum  by 
a  special  permission  from  the  Pope, 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  in  the  interior 
of  a  convent.] 

The  Obt&ntdory  of  the  Collegio 
Somano  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  recent  additions  to  this  seat 
of  learning,  and  at  this  time  the  most 
coimplete  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  Xtalj;  tormerij  •placed  in  a  rickety 
Atrfw  at  the  8,M  quadrangle  of  the 


convent,  it  now  stands  on  twQ  of  the 
immense  solid  piers  rinsed  by  Cardinal 
Ludovisi  to  support  the  never-com- 
pleted cupola  of  his  church  of  S.  Ig- 
nacio.  Besides  the  instruments  for  cur- 
rent astronomical  researches,  such  aa  the 
transit  instrument,  mural  circle,  &c.,  it 
possesses  a  magnificent  equatorial  by 
Mer^  of  Munich,  a  donation  from  a 
member  of  the  order,  aided  by  Pius  IX., 
who  has  contributed  most  liberally  from 
his  private  funds  to  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  Observatory.  The  ap- 
paratus for  registering  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  invented  by  the  present  di- 
rector, will  interest  our  scientific  coun- 
trymen. Attached  to  the  establishment 
is  a  good  Astronomical  Library  and  a 
Magnetic  Observatory  well  supplied 
with  English  instruments.  The  visitor 
will  always  experience  every  attention 
from  the  able  director.  Father  Secchi,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London, 
and  of  many  of  our  British  scientific 
bodies,  in  yisiting  the  Observatory, 
which  he  hfis  made  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  really  useful  working  esta- 
blishments of  th^  kind  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Ordinary  visitors  are 
admitted  (not  ^adies)  every  Sunday 
from  10  to  12  o'clock  a.m.,  and  scien- 
tific men  on  the  week-days  before 
midday,  by  writing  beforehand  to  Pro- 
fessor SecchL 

The  Colleffio  di  ProptxgcMdd  Mde,  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  College 
of  the  Propaganda  was  foimded  in 
1622  by  Gregory  XV.,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  as  missionaries  young 
foreigners  from  infidel  or  hereticid 
countries,  who  might  afterwards  return 
and  spread  the  Boqum  Catholic  fiedth 
among  their  countrymen.  The  present 
building  was  erected  by  Urban  VIII. 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
pleted under  the  direction  of  Borromini 
It  contains  a  library  of  upwards  of 
30,000  volumes,  chiefiy  of  works  on 
divinity  and  canon  Jaw;  annexed  to 
which  is  the  Museo  Borgia^  bequeath.<^ 
to  the  in«tit^\ioiv  "Vyj  V)aft  Cvs^oraik.  ^ 

that  name,  'w\io  N^aa  y^'^^  ^^  ^^^^vw 
paganda  m  t\ie   \?ix,  wowoai,     ^^s^ 
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Huseum  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its 
collection  of  Oriental  MSS. ;  for  the  cele- 
brated Codex  Mexicanus,  published  in 
Lord  Xingsborough's  magnificent  work ; 
for  an  illuminated  Church  Service  on 
Tellum,  of  the  time  of  Alexander  VI., 
with  the  portrait  of  that  notorious 
Pope;  for  a  second  Church  Service, 
prepared  on  the  occasion  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  V.  at  Bologna  by 
Clement  VII.,  containing  a  painting  of 
the  ceremony,  and  portraits  of  several 
of  the  personages  present  at  it ;  and  for 
a  precious  relic  of  Baphael — a  letter  to 
his  uncle  Simone  di  Ciarla,  written 
from  Florence  on  the  21st  April, 
1507,  in  a  bold  hand,  and  signed 
**Vo8tro  Baphaello,  Depintore  di  Fio- 
renze" — ^it  has  been  pubHshed  in  Bot- 
tari's  edit  of  Vasari,  of  1792.  There 
are  several  curiosities  sent  by  the  mis- 
sionaries from  different  paits  of  the 
world.  The  Museo  Borgia  can  only 
be  seen  on  application  to  the  Bector  of 
the  College,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Propaganda.  The  celebrated  printing- 
office  of  the  Propaganda  is  rich  in 
Oriental  types,  and  has  produced 
many  works  of  great  typographical 
beauty.  The  annual  examination  of 
the  pupils,  which  takes  place  in 
Januaiy,  is  an  interesting  scene,  which 
few  travellers  who  are  then  in  Bome 
omit  to  attend;  the  pupils  reciting 
poetry  and  speeches  in  their  several  lan- 
guages, accompanied  also  by  music,  as 
performed  in  their  respective  countries ; 
the  number  of  pupils  was,  by  the  last 
return,  128. 

In  fi-ont  of  the  college  has  been 
erected  a  column  of  cippolino  marble,  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin,  by  Ohicci, 
which,  as  a  work  of  art,  does  little 
honour  to  the  modem  Boman  school  of 
sculpture,  in  conmiemoration  of   the 

SubUcation  by  Pius  IX.,  in  1854,  of  the 
lull  establishing  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  Boimd  the  base 
are  statues  of  David  by  Tadolini,  Moses 
by  Bevelli,  and  Ezekiel  by  Chelli,  with 
indifferent  bas-reliefs :  that  looking  to- 
wards  the  Ck)llege,  of  the  ceremony  in 
jSt  Feter*B  on  tiie  occasion,  oontaixis 


several  cotemporary  portraits  of  Car- 
dinals, &c.,  but  as  a  work  of  art  the 
whole  monument  is  a  very  poor  affair. 
The  fine  shaft  of  cippolino  is  sadly 
spoiled  by  the  fantastic  bronze  net- 
work extending  up  two-fifths  of  its 
height. 

The  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Col- 
leges are  noticed  under  the  description 
of  the  Churches  attached  to  them — S. 
Tommasodeglilnglesi  (p.  191),  S.  Agata 
dei  Goti  (p.  134),  and  S.  Andrea  d^ 
Scozzesi  (p.  140).  The  American  CoU 
lege^  recently  established  for  the  educa- 
tion of  eccLBsiastics  from  the  United 
States,  occupies  the  spacious  Convent 
of  rUnulUt,  near  the  Piazza  of  the 
Sant*  Apostoli,  which  was  bestowed  on 
it  by  Pius  IX. :  it  is  supported  by  con- 
tributions from  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  fees  of  its  inmates,  now  53  in 
number.  There  is  another  American 
college,  for  natives  of  the  Spanish 
American  States,  in  the  Piazza  deUa 
Minerva  (45  pupils  in  1864).  In 
addition  to  the  above  are  the  3  semi- 
naries (Bomano,  Pio,  and  Vaticano), 
for  the  education  of  Italian  clergy,  con- 
taining at  present  211  pupils,  and  that 
of  San  Luigi,  for  natives  of  France. 


The  Ajcademy  of  St  Luke,  No.  44,  Via 
Bonella,  near  the  Forum. — The  Boman 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  founded 
in  1588  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  endowed 
the  confraternity  of  painters  with 
the  ch.  adjoining,  formerly  dedicated 
to  St.  Martina.  The  academy  is  com- 
posed of  painters,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects, who  direct  the  several  schools. 
The  collection  of  pictures,  which  has 
been  lately  much  enlarged,  contains 
several  very  fine  specimens,  amongst 
others  all  those  which  formed  the 
Secret  Cabinet  at  the  Capitol,  and 
which,  from  a  feeling  of  fels^  delicacy, 
were  there  shut  up  from  pubUc  view. 
The  paintings  are  arranged  in  one  long 
hall,  into  which  two  smaller  ones  open : 
we  have  annexed  a  plan  showing  the 
places  of  the  principal  pictures : — 

I.   Large    Hall,   or    New    Gallery, 
— Pott««m,    Bacchus    and     Ariadne; 
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BACCHUS    AND         " 
AEIADKE, 

OClDtt 

FI.AN  OF  GALLERY  OF  ACCADEIIIA  DI  S  LUCA  AT  ROME. 


Id.,  St.  Jerome,  >  iketeh  for  a  lor^ 
picture;  Ttmat,  two  eea^eeee ;  Carlo 
Maralta,  a,  good  cop;  of  Saphiel's 
Chdnteft  in  the  FsniesiiiB  Fslace  : 
Paolo  Varoiuu,  Tanity,  pereoniflBd 
1)][  a  Udj  looUng  &t  herself  in  a 
miiTorj  lUia*,  Tuiitj,  b  recumbent 
naked  ficnre ;  Tmdykt,  a  temale  por- 
trait, called  erroneouelj  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  HarloK,  Wolsej  recelTinu  the 
cardind's  hat  from  the  hands  of  the 
Archbi*h(n>  in  Canterbmy  Cathedral ; 
Claude,  •  beautiful  picture  of 
de.  Arpino,  Andromeda,  a  t  , 
•niallj>ictiire  ;  B,  Sealing,  the  1''irgi^ 
•daiomo  aad  Jaeopo  PaUna, 


uul  pictt 
dCMdi 


ryprel 
le  Yin 


4  pictures,  of  the  Qrnces,  Susanna  and 
the  Elders,  &c. ;  Paolo  Veroneie,  Su- 
sanna ;  liliaTi,  bis  sketch  for  the  large 
picture  of  Paul  III.  and  hb  Z  nephews, 
now  in  the  gallery  at  Naples  ;  Maget, 
a  gladiator  }  ffandhdrH,  a  vestal  aban- 
doned to  die  in  prison. 

II.  Eooa  ofPorlraUt  ofMtmhert  qf 
the  Academy,  mosflj  modern ;  that  of 
T,  Zuchero  bj  himself  is  an  eioeption. 
Amongst  other  acsdemicisns  figure  the 
fiither  of  the  present  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex  m  a 
Highland  costume,  the  two  yaneat 
daubs    in    the  coUeetion;    Vetavjf^ 
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Portrait  of  our  Briiisk  Ganora,  G-ibson, 
by  his  talented  friend,  Pewry  Williams; 
Bafhael,  a  fresco  of  a  Cluld,  a  lovely 
composition.  It  formerly  was  one  of 
the  supporters  of  an  armorial  shield  of 
Johus  II.  in  a  hall  of  the  Vatican. 

III. —  Ghiido's  picture  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne.  Titian^  Calista  and 
Nymphs  :  this  picture,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Ossuna  family,  being 
purchased  in  England  by  Signor  Pel- 
legrini, was  given  by  him  to  the 
Academy;  it  is  a  fine,  but  not  very 
delicate  picture  to  look  on.  Oitercino, 
Venus  and  Cupid,  painted  originally  in 
firesco  and  transferred  to  canvas.  Ghiido 
Clstgnaeciy  Tarquin  killing  Lucretia,  one 
of  the  best  productions  of  the  master ; 
thift  ws^  006  aC<  the^  piis^u'es,  mo&t 
screened  from  public  view  in  the  Secret 
Cabinet.  Gitido's  celebrated  For- 
tune. Baphael,  St.  Luke  painting 
the  portrait  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  on 
panel ;  a  fine  fragment.  There  is  reason 
to  brieve  that  only  a  portion  of  this 
picture,  the  Madonna  and  infant  Christ, 
is  by  Baphael.  Titian^  the  Saviour  and 
the  Pharisee.  Baroccio,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew and  St.  Andrew.  SchnetZj  the 
present  director  of  the  French  Academy 
in  Bome,  Cain,  in  the  style  of  the 
school  of  David.  In  one  of  the  presses 
in  this  room  is  shut  up  the  skull 
which  for  so  long  a  time  passed  as 
that  of  Baphael,  until  the  real  one  was 
found  on  opening  his  grave  in  the  Pan- 
theon {see  p.  40).  The  skull  in  ques- 
tion is  now  considered  to  be  that  of 
Baphaele  Adjutorio,  who  founded  a  re- 
ligious confraternity  of  painters  in  the 
same  ch. 

In  a  suite  of  apartments  imder  the 
gallery  are  preserved  the  pictures  and 
drawings  which  have  received  the  aca- 
demical prizes  of  late  years,  some  casts 
of  the  works  of  Canova,  Thorwald- 
sen,  &c.,  and  a  series  of  those  of  the 
Egina  marbles  presented  by  the  King 
of  Bavaria  to  Pius  IX.  The  galleries 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  are  open 
every  day,  on  giving  a  small  fee  to  the 
euatode.  There  are  neither  numbers, 
Jiamas,  nor  catalogaea  of  the  paint- 
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ings,  BO  that  the  oustode^s  assistance  is 
necessary. 

Accademia  Archeologica  includes 
among  its  members  some  of  the  most 
learned  archeeologists  of  Europe.  It 
has  published  several  volumes  of  trans- 
actions ;  it  holds  its  meetings  monthly 
(on  Thursdays),  in  one  of  the  halls  ok 
the  University  of  the  Sapienza. 

Accademia  degli  Arcadi. — Few  of  Hie 
Italian  societies  are  so  celebrated  as  the 
Arcadian  Academy  of  Bome,  founded 
in  ^690  by  Gravina  and  CrescimBeai* 
Its  laws,  says  Mr.  Spalding,  '*  were 
drawn  out  in  10  tables,  in  a  style  imi-* 
tating  the  ancient  Boman.  The  con- 
stitution was  declared  republicau ;  the 
firilt  ma^trate  was  styled  custos ;  the 
members  were  called  shepherds  ;  it  was 
solemply  enacted  that  their  iiumber 
should  not  exceed  the  number  of  farms 
in  Arcadia ;  each  pers(»i  on  his  admis« 
sion  took  a  pastoral  name,  and  had  an 
Arcadiati  name  assigned  to  him;  the 
business  of  the  meetings  was  to  be  con* 
ducted  wholly  in  the  allegorical  lan- 
guage, and  the  speeches  and  verses  as 
much  so  as  possible.  The  aim  of  the 
academy  was  to  rescue  literary  taste 
from  the  prevalent  corruptions  of  the 
time  :  the  purpose,  the  whim,  and  the 
celebrity  of  some  among  the  originators 
made  it  instantly  fashionable ;  and  in 
a  few  years  it  numbered  about  2000 
members,  propagating  itself  by  colonies 
all  over  Italy.  The  associa^on  com- 
pletely failed  in  its  proposed  design, 
but  its  farce  was  played  with  all  gravity 
during  the  1 8th  centiuy ;  and  besides 
Italians,  scarcely  any  distinguished 
foreigner  could  escape  from  the  City  of 
the  Seven  Hills  without  having  entered 
its  ranks.  In  1788  Goethe  was  en- 
rolled as  an  Arcadian,  by  the  title  of 
MegaUo  Melpomenio;  and  received, 
under  the  academic  seal,  a  grant  of  the 
lands  entitled  the  Melpomenean  Fields, 
sacred  to  the  Tragic  Muse.  The  Ar^ 
cadia  has  survived  all  the  changes  of 
Italy;  it  still  holds  its  meetings  in 
Borne,  listens  to  i^aatoral  sonnet's,  and 
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BqaiTM,  and  Gsmun  coimselkM*  of 
state  In  the  names  of  the  heatbinu. 
]t  pubUahe^  miweoTer,  kregalw  joui^ 
Bill,  the  Gkmmle  Anttdico ;  which, 
^thooghit  wHa  £iTouhte  object  of  ridi' 
Culo  wiih  the  men  of  letlen  in  other 
pi'orinces,  oondesoeiuiB  to  follow  bIowIj 
tfa«  progress  of  knowledge,  and  often 


Aeeadeaua  d^  Zineei,  the  easiest 
•dentifio  society  in  Italj,  fbanded  in 
16031);  Prince  S'edarigo  Cesi  and  othar 
contemporan  philoaophras,  amongst 
others  Qalifaa-  It  dBrives  its  Dame 
from  its  dsTioe,  tbe  Ijnx,  emblemalical 
of  watchfuhtesa.  It  was  re-oiKaniced  in 
1S49  br  Fids  P^  and  is  stOl  deioted 
'o  the  piijsioy-inatliwnstical  and  natu- 


Rd« 


.    "Sbfi 


■s  held  a 


liKi>iA,mtll0iiH>Br  rooms  ofthe  Palace 
of  the  Senator  at  the  CBpiboL  Pro- 
fessor yolfDOfilli,  >  talented  writer  on 
Phjsios,  a  the  Seoretuj.  It  publishes 
tegalarif  its  tisntantirms. 

Aeeademia  ZOmu,  (bonded  in  1812 
fcr  the  protnotion  of  historical  stndiee, 
especiaUj  &Dse  Heating  to  Bome.  The 
meetings  take  place  ewarj  Hondaj  in 
the  Puiuzo  HaccaranL 

Aeeadenia  Rlarmoniea,  an  inati- 
tutiiul  of  recent  date,  whose  ooncerta 
afford  proof  of  the  taste  for  music  a- 
mong  the  educated  classes  of  Rome. 
The  aeadrany  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  president  and  council,  and  holds  its 
assembltea  in  on^  of  the  Roman  palaces, 
where  ooncerta  are  gl*en  during  Advent 
and  Lent  when  the  theatres  are  closed, 
and  sometiaies  in  one  of  the  theatres. 
The«e  assemblies  are  oRen  verj  bril' 
liant,  the  seats  in  the  pit  being  the 
iQoat  'bahionable ;  those  in  front  being 
reserred  for  the  ladies  of  the  Roman 
oristrocracf.  Foreign  Tisitore  will  be 
able  to  procure  admission  on  applica- 
tion to  the  president,  or  to  " 
of  the  Aoodemj. 


andcr  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Fnuda, 
who  contributes  most  libenllj,  indeed 
almost  entimlj,  to  its  support.  Han; 
eminent  Qennan  scholars  have  it- 
li*ered  lectures  at  the  Institote,  and 
Bnnaen,  Qerhard,  Lepsios,  and  Biaim 
have  oontrilmtedUige^  to  the  Transac- 
tions it  has  puUiahad — a  most  interest- 
ing cdleetioD  on  Apdwological  Science. 
The  meetinga  are  held  w«^^,  geocndbf 
on  FridsT*  at  3  p.m.,  and  to  wlut& 
strangers  an  freel  j  admitted,  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Institute  on  the 
Monte  Caprino  behind  the  Capitol, 
when  papers  tre  read  on  archsological 
subjects.  Dr.  Heniel  is  the  present 
leanied  and  talented  secretar;  of  the 
societj.  The  Qiomale  of  Ihe  Societj  is 
bj  ^  Ihe  most  useful  of  oil  the  pub- 
lioatioDS  on  antiquarian  subjects  in 
Rome,  and  the  best  record  of  the  dis- 
coTcriea  that  are  making  dailj  in  and 
around  the  Eternal  Citj. 

The  Acadtmia  of  Franet  and  JPlo- 
mm  are  establishments  where  a 
nmnber  of  young  artists,  selected 
from  their  respeotiTe  countries,  ai« 
educated  at  the  eipense  of  their  go- 
yemments  for  a  certain  period.  The 
Acsdemj  of  France  is  lodged  in  the 
Villa  Uediui,  on  the  PIncian ;  that  of 
Florence  in  the  PaUsxo  di  Firente. 


Fen  cities  in  IGorope  are  so  distin- 
guished for  their  institutions  of  pub- 
lic charity  as  Rome,  and  in  none 
are  the  hospitals  more  magniflcently 
lodged,  or  endowed  with  more  princely 
liberality.  The  annual  endowment  of 
these  establishments  is  no  lees  than 
:i58,390  scudi,  deriyed  &om  lands,  from 
grants,  and  from  the  Papal  treasury. • 

S'     ;  to  Uh   Eftama  pnlilUlBl  bJ 
OTTichLnJ  Ed  \bi^, 

ScndL    ScEdL 
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Formerly  administered  by  separate  con- 
fraternities, the  hospitals  were  placed  bj 
the  French  government  under  one  gene- 
ral board,  as  in  Paris,  from  which  the 
best  results  were  obtained ;  but  of  late 
years  the  ancient  system  has  in  some 
degree  been  restored,  each  establish- 
ment being  placed  under  a  separate 
direction,  a  system  fruught  with  job- 
bing and  abuses,  although  there  is 
a  prelate  at  its  head.  In  ordinary 
times  the  hospitals  can  receive  about 
4000  patients.  Formerly  ill-administered 
and  badly  managed  in  their  domestic  ar- 
rangements, considerable  improvements 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  espe- 
cially since  1849,  from  diminishing  the 
interference  of  the  clergy  and  friars,  and 

ScDdL    ScadL 
Of  which,  from  private  re- 
venuee  and  oontribatioxui     .  340,846 

By  the  general  treasury     .     .  430,864 

The  annual  receipts  of  the  8 
hospitals  at  the  same  period 
were,  from  property  and  pri- 
vate endowments     .     .     .   166,ff0 

Contributed  by   the   general 

treasury 102,630 

268,390 


The  poor-houses  of  S.  Michele, 
with  630  inmates.     .     .     .     60,000 

Ditto  of  Sta.  Maria  degU  An- 
geli,  060  inmates.     .     .     .     43,200 

r      Of  which  39.000  so.  were   83,200 

oontributed  by  the  trea- 

i-        may. 


13  Institutions  for  distributing 
970  marriage  portions    .    . 

14  Conservatories  for  the  edu- 
cation of  697  female  orphans^ 
from  private  sources.     .     . 

By  the  general  treasury  , 


•  • 


86,366 


23,670 
28,620 


Charity  distributed  A  dcmicilio 
from  the  Pope  and  private 
charities 46,392 

Contributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment     160,000 

Contributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment 1^  onployii^  the  poor 
in  public  worlcs 

Percentage  on  the  receipts  of 
the  lottery  for  alms 


62,190 


206,392 

52,000 
29,376 


The  number  of  children  iMSlvlng  education 
in  the  Scuole  in&ntile  (6U6>,  Seoole  reglonarie 
(U92),  Scuo^  regolara  (M%.uafL  ths  ticoote 
ptuTodOsiB  (1190),  was  lUlU, 


limiting  it  to  its  purely  Bpiiitual  dutiei. 
One  of  the  great  ameliorations  as  i«> 
gards  the  intoior  economy  of  the  ho^ 

Eitals  dates  from  the  introduction,  by  tiis 
kte  Princess  Doria,  of  those  admirable 
women,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whoas 
services  have  brought  about  a  oomplelt 
revolution  in  what  may  be  oaUedtiM 
domestic  management.  It  is  to  Franoi^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  beneroloit 
lady  above-mentioned,  that  the  pooc 
of  the  Eternal  City  are  indebted  &r 
this  amelioration,  and  which,  howefcr 
strange  it  may  appear,  met  with  great 
opposition  at  first  from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal element  in  the  management  of  thaw 
useful  institutions.  Notwithstanding! 
however,  their  great  wealth,  the  Bomfa 
hospitals  are  still  behind  those  of  Flo' 
rence  and  of  Milan,  and  it  is  a  remaiic* 
able  circumstance  that,  vdth  such  a  wide 
field  for  pathological  investigation,  ^ 
Boman  medical  school  is  by  far  the 
least  advanced  in  Italy,  behind  those 
of  the  secondary  provincal  tovms  of 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  a  better  proof 
of  which  cannot  be  adduced  than  that 
in  the  present  century  Borne  has  not 
produced  an  eminent  medical  man  frtim 
its  own  school,  and  that  there  is  not  % 
single  medical  periodical  published  in 
this  great  centre  of  disease  and  sufferings 
and,  what  may  appear  still  more  strange 
to  our  medical  readers,  not  a  medical 
society  of  any  description  in  the  capital 
of  the  Christian  world,  with  its  180,000 
inhabitants.  In  general  the  hospitals 
are  clean  and  well  ventilated,  owing  to 
the  large  wards,  which  in  the  climate 
of  B>ome  can  be  adopted.  In  the  larger 
establishments  the  wards  generally 
converge  towards  a  centre,  where  the 
altar  stands  under  a  dome,  a  form  ^so 
contributing  to  good  ventilation.  This 
system  of  large  wards  also  renders  the 
general  service  easier  and  more  econo- 
mical The  principal  hospitals  of  Bome 
are — 

The  ereat  one  of  Sawto  Spiriio,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  near  St. 
Feter^s.  Founded  at  the  end  of  the 
12th  centy.  by  Innoc^t  III.,  it  has 
gone  on  increasing,  so  as  now  to  form 
almost  a  sinaSl  Wir^  V)iCtei^*^«i^\*'^*'fl^ 
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80  richly  endowed  that  it  ha«  acquired 
the  title  of  il  piu  gran  Signore  di  Soma, 
possessing  large  property  in  the  city,  and 
a  considerahle  extent  of  the  country 
which  the  traveller  passes  orer  be- 
tween Rome  and  Civita  Yecchia.  Its 
finances  are  said  to  be  ill-managed,  being 
under  the  direction  of  an  ecclesiastical 
administration.  Santo  Spirito  consists 
of  an  hospital  properly  speaking  for  the 
sick,  of  the  male  sex  only,  of  a  clinical 
ward,  and  of  one  for  the  military,  of  a 
'^foundling  hospital,  and  a  lunatic  asy- 
.  lum  for  both  sexes.  The  hospital  con- 
^  tains  in  ordinary  times  about  500  me- 
dical and  surgical  cases,  430  lunatics, 
and  about  400  foundlings  ;  but  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  as  on  the  outbreak 
of  an  epidemic,  or  when  ague  sets  in 
during  the  summer  months  amongst  the 
labouring  population  of  the  Campagna, 
the  accommodation  is  insufficient,  since 
the  War  Minister  has  seized  on  a  part 
of  the  premises  as  barracks.  All  diseases 
are  admitted,  and  the  number  of  patients 
annually  falls  little  short  of  18,500;  the 
deaths  averaging  little  more  than  8^  per 
cent.  This  small  amount  of  mortahty 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  admissions 
are  cases  of  the  ordinary  intermittent 
fever,  which  seldom  proves  fatal  in  the 
outset,  and  whicdi  is  soon  relieved 
by  an  early  administration  of  quinine. 
Attached  to  the  hospital  is  a  clinical 
ward  of  18  beds.  There  is  also  a  Pa- 
thological Museum,  and  a  library,  a 
great  part  of  the  books  and  instruments 
in  which  were  bequeathed  by  the  emi- 
nent physician  Lancisi.  The  Foundling 
Hospital  in  S.  Spirito,  called  the  Pia 
Casa  degU  Htpodi,  is  capable  of  con- 
taining upwards  of  3000  children;  the 
average  number  annually  received  is 
835.  In  1846,  the  last  period  for  which 
we  have  seen  returns,  embracing  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years,  out  of  5882  received 
in  the  hospital  2941  died,  giving  a  mor- 
tality of  57  per  cent.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  great  proportion  of 
the  foundlings  are  sent  out  to  nurse 
in  the  country,  where  the  mortality  is 
still  more  considerable.  In  addition  to 
tbia  hoapitidf  theire  are  several  others 


in  B>ome,  which  swdl  the  number 
of  foundlings  to  upwards  of  3000 
annually :  they  offer  such  fiEunlities  for 
admission,  that  children  are  brought 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Lunatic 
Asylum  contams  about  430  inmates, 
the  average  deaths  11  per  cent.  Owing 
to  the  confined  nature  of  the  locality, 
to  the  want  of  gardens  and  large  ^ 
courts,  the  hospital  is  a  real  prison; 
whilst  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
engenders  baa  air — the  situation  in 
every  way  unfit  for  its  object.*  The 
wards  are  very  cleanly  kept,  and  the 
poor  inmates  well  attended  to,  especi- 
ally in  the  female  division,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  predisposing 
causes  of  mental  alienation  met  with 
here  arises  from  reUgious  exaltation ;  the 
relative  proportion  of  ecclesiastics  and 
nuns  to  the  other  inmates  is  therefore 
considerable. 

The  other  hospitals  in  Bome  are  the 
Santissvmo  Salvatore,  near  S.  Giovanni 
di  Laterano,  for  sick  and  aged  females, 
founded  soon  after  Santo  Spirito,  by 
Cardinal  Colonna;  it  can  admit  600 
patients.  The  mortality  is  here  greater 
than  in  any  other  hospital  in  Bome, 
being  upwards  of  14  per  cent.,  owing 
to  the  insalubrious  situation  in  which  it 
is  placed,  and  to  its  admitting  many  old 
people  affected  with  chronic  diseases. 
— San  GHacomo  inAugtuta,in  the  Corso, 
a  surgical  and  Lock  hospital  for  both 
sexes,  with  about  830  beds ;  the  annual 
admissions  exceed  2000.  This  hospital 
has  been  lately  enlarged,  but  its  situation 
is  not  good,  and  the  ventilation  might  be 
better  managed.  The  revenues  amount 
to  30,000  sc.,  of  which  17,000  are  con- 
tributed by  the  Government.  In  gene- 
ral, as  to  cleanliness,  this  hospital  is  be- 
hind San  Spirito. — La  Consolazione,  or 
Santa  Maria  delta  Consolazione,  on  the 
S.E.  declivity  of  the  Capitohne  hill,  re- 

*  This*  evil  Is  now  In  progress  of  being  re- 
medied by  the  adjunction  of  large  gardens  on  the 
httl  above,  Teaic^cA.  \s3  «^  <iw««wdL'>««s  ^^  '^^ 
hoep\ta\,  wqA  \iT  \\i%  ^w<Sa  XjfeVw^  ««2?S^S^ 
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BiviMpntimtc  of  both  sra^a  for  surgical 

9,  and  Bspeeiallj  BooidHQt>.     The 

^0  niuuberof  patienta  ia  about  60. 

itTbeiug  eituAt^  lunr  the  populoiu 

-  n  of  the  Monti  and  Traate'ere, 

yt  tlie  caec*  of  stabbmH  arc  talien 

,  _. .    The  wsrde  ftpe  clwii  and  airj,  and 

le  situation  healtjij,  which  will  account 

■onie  mowure  for  the  low  annoal 

c  of  niortaljtj' — 6J  per  cent. — Son 

.DM  iJi  Cala^a,  or  d<»  Ben/ralelU, 

island  of  llie  Tiber,  and,  curioual; 

Bough,  oil  the  lite  of  an  hoipital  at- 

'    'in  ancient  times  to  the  temple 

!  Faie  We,  fralelli,  "  Do  good, 
tthren,"  ha*  been  deri»od  from  the 
n^ption  OD  tlie  bcgging-boi  of  the 
n  of  the  order  of  the  Spamsh  San 
n  de  Dies  tie  CulabJta,  b;  whom  it 
IB  founded  in  153S :  it  onlj  receives 
e  patients  affected  with  acute  dis- 
f.  II  has  74  beda,  but  the  aierage 
fpniiiber  of  patients  doea  not  eiceed  40; 
the  mortality  71  pur  cent.— 5o»  Oalli- 
cmo,  in  the  Traaterore,  for  diieaset  of 
tliB  skin  and  for  persons  of  both  aexes. 
The  building,  founded  in  17^,  is  well 
Boitod  for  the  purpose,  and  contains  2 
larffe  and  well-TentUated  warda  with 
actMinmodatioD  for  240  in-door  patimts. 
The  principal  outsncoaa  diseases  fonnd 
here  are  paora  and  ritigfcorm,  the  latter 
still  treated  by  a  cruel  and  painful  me- 
thod long  abandoned  in  other  parts  of 
Europe;  it  ia  very  preralent  in  the 
maritime  dintrictB  about  Roiu«,pBrticu- 
larlj  on  the  declivities  of  the  Tolscian 
hills,  aboot  Sezze,  Fipemo,  &c^-Sla. 
JWmW  de' Pellegrini,  near  the  Ponte  de' 
Quattro  Capi,  chiefly  used  as  an  hospital 
for  conTalescents,  where  poor  patienta 
are  remmed  from  the  other  institutions : 
on  their  recovery  they  are  admitted 
here  for  3  days  or  more,  and  receiTe 
clothing  if  necessary  on  leSTing.  The 
l.a»god«i]ytiuinberofpatientfiwhottre 
3Ted  amounts  to90.  This  institution, 
utility  of  which  cannot  be  too  higlily 
>ken  of,  forms  a  part  of  the  great 
\tablisbmeat  for  tlie  reeepiion  of  _pil- 
(,  founded  fty  S.  FiJippo  Neri  ' 


■F 


a  ordiDarf  jeai 
>e!leis  are  iodc 


^^1 


those  of  Jubilee*  (every  quarter  o 
— iturj)  auo.iioo  have  received  reli 

leas.sa  Duoyas  6B2,7CO;  in  1T2S^ 
382,l«0  ;  and  in  1825,  Se3,592  pil^ms 
have  been  assisted  here. — Ban  Hoceo,  a 
small  lying-in  hospital,  near  the  Ripetta, 
with  3U  beds,  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
in  Rome.  There  is  great  liberality  as 
to  the  admission  of  patieniB,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  precaulioui*  adopted  to 
ensure  BtTresy,  and  to  avoid  everyihiug 
■'    *  ■ "ire  the 


Iher 


0  these  public  hofpilsls. 


all  ii 


a  of 


;  privfl 


different  u 
Germans,  Spaniards,  Portuguese.  Lom- 
bards, Florentines,  and  Luccheae  have 
each  their  soparBte  hospitals ;  that  of 
the  German  Frolestants,  founded  liy 
Buhjicriplinns,  chieSy  at  the  instigatioo 
of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  on  the  Monte  Ca^ 
prino.  near  the  Capitol,  for  poor  Pro- 
testants, deserves  particniar  mention. 
It  can  accommodate  9  or  10  patifnts, 
'  'edgrataitoD8ly,or,ifihey 
,  ou  payment  of  a  sniall 
daily  retribution.  The  hospitiJ  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  Prussian  Legation, 
near  to  which  it  is  silnated:  the  sick 
ward  forms  a  floor  in  a  lar^  buildiog 
overlooking  the  Fomm  and  the  Pala- 
tine, the  upper  pari  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  officers  of  the  Arehieolo- 
gieal  Institute,  its  librar;}',  &c.,  and  by 


afford  i 


B  let  0 


t  chiel 


ign    literary  „        .      .. 

The  hospital  department  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  the  support  of  oar  countrymen 
who  viait  Rome,  as  the  only  one  where 
poorBritleh  Protestants  can  be  received 
without  being  snbjecled  to  the  perse- 
cution of  the  friars  and  attendants  in 
(he  other  hospitals  to  bring  about  their 
conversion  to  Itomanism;  upon  no  cha- 
rity in  Rome  can  the  contribution  of  the 
English  Protestant  be  more  worthily 
bestowed  I 

Besides  (he  other  charitable  institn- 
tiouB  of  the  city,  there  are  numeroui 
confraternities  for  Tiiiting  the  ti'ck, 
tiurjiuE  tte  4«aii,  ini  tot  ivtfctilmj  ^ 
I  marriage  ^ttota  \a  tjouii^  iS'^^. 
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the  latter  way  a  sum  of  35,000  scudi,  | 
distributed  in  925  portions,  is  annually 
granted,  not  including  similar  gifts  from 
private  fiunilies.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  this  figure  repre* 
sents  the  number  of  marriages,  as  in 
many  cases  the  same  girl  -will  receive 
a  portion  from  more  than  one  insti- 
tution.  Another  very  laudable  mode 
of  charity  is  the  distribution  of  relief  at 
the  homes  of  the  poor  by  different  con- 
fraternities or  Cdmmistioni  de*  SitssicUi, 
as  tiiev  are  designated.  In  this  way 
upwards  of  225^000  scudi  (45,0u0/.) 
are  expended  annually,  of  which  the 
general  treasury  coutribntes  179,364 
scudi.  All  this  is  independent  of  the 
large  sums  given  by  local  confraterni- 
ties, and  the  rich  aristocratic  fiunilies, 
whose  estates  are  many  of  them  heavily 
burdened  for  tihe  purpose.  It  may  sui^ 
prise  the  traveller  therefore,  with  such  a 
profusion  of  charities  in  every  shape, 
that  mendicity  exists  at  Rome  to  such 
a  glaring  extent  There  is  no  doubt 
that  public  charity  is  in  many  cases  in- 
discnminately,  and  ofteh  injudiciously 
bestowed,  and  offers  a  premium  to  idle- 
ness ;  it  has  the  effect  of  drawing  to  the 
capital  those  hordesof  stordy  beggars  by 
whom  the  traveller  is  assailed  at  every 
turning  in  the  strangers'  quarter ;  but 
it  is  also  to  be  feared  that  this  system 
is  encouraged  by  the  Catholic  Church 
to  an  extent  that  is  attended  with  con- 
sequences the  contrary  to  those  in- 
tended to  be  obtained.  There  is  no 
large  city  in  which  street-begging  is 
practised  with  more  annoyance  to  the 
public  than  Bome,  and  few  places 
where,  Arom  the  large  sums  bestowed 
in  chariQr,  it  ought  less  to  exist. 

The  ffospitcU  of  San  Michde,  at  the 
I?ipa  Grande,  is  an  immense  establish- 
ment, formerly  intended  as  an  asylum 
for  poor  children  and  infirm  persons ; 
but  of  late  years  converted  into  an 
institution  for  industrial  purposes. 
The  hospital,  property  so  called,  now 
consists  of  a  house  of  industry  fbr  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  a  house  of  correction 
for  women  and  juvenile  offenders,  and 
schools  of  the  industrial  and  fine  arts, 
iu  which  drawing,  painting,  music, 
sculp^uri^  &c,,  are  taught:  in  Sie  indns* 
i/iaJ  portioa  apwarda  of  800  persons 


are  employed;  the  organization  of 
this  part  of  the  establishment  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  late  director  Car- 
dinal Tosti.  The  school  of  arts  per- 
haps aims  at  an  education  bevond  the 
power  of  the  pupils,  although  it  has 
produced  some  men  of  eminence, 
amongst  others  the  celebrated  engravers 
Calamata  and  Mereurij.  The  education 
of  the  boys  miffht  be  turned  perhaps  to 
more  practically  useful  objects.  An^ 
nexed  to  this  hospital,  but  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  it,  is  a  Inr^  prison,  chiefly  for 
the  reception  of  political  offenders,  and 
for  persons  accused  of  serious  otieuces. 

Work/iouse  of  Uta.  Maria  dcgli  An- 
qeli, — ^This  establishment,  founded  by 
Leo  XII.  in  IB24,  in  the  granaries  of 
the  Government,  at  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, contains  nearly  1000  boys  and 
girls,  including  about  100  deaf  and 
dumb,  who  are  selected  among  deserving 
objects  in  different  parishes  of  the  city. 
The  boys  are  taught  trades  and  music, 
and  girls  what  is  necessary  for  do- 
mestic service.  The  establishment  is 
supported  chiefly  by  the  Government, 
which  contributes  39,000  scudi  an- 
nually, and  from  the  profits  of  the 
labour  of  its  inmates. 

There  is  no  poor  or  work  house  in 
our  English  sense  for  old  people  in 
Home,  whidi  may  be  oonsidered  as  one 
of  the  causes  until  lately  of  the  exces- 
sive amount  of  street  mendicity. 

§  30.  Pbotestamt  Burial-ground.   " 

The  Protestant  Burial-ground  is  one 
of  those  objects  which  aU  foreign  tra- 
vellers will  regard  with  melancholy 
interest.  It  is  situated  near  the  Porta 
di  &  Paolo,  close  to  the  Pyramid  of 
Cains  Cestius.  The  silence  and  seclu- 
sion of  the  spot,  and  the  inscriptions 
which  tell  the  EHtish  traveller  m  his 
native  tongue  of  those  who  have  found 
their  last  resting-place  beneath  the 
bright  skies  of  5ie  Eternal  City,  ap- 
peal  irresistibly  to  the  heart.  The 
cemetery  has  an  air  of  romantic  beauty 
which  forms  a  striking  coutr^aA.  ^VJ«5o. 
the  tomb  ot  libft  %jftSA«iv\.  ^wss«».  "wA. 
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and  Keats,  Richard  Wyatt  the  sculp- 
tor, and  John  Bell  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon. The  tombstone  of  Shelle}]  is 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  new  burial- 
ground,  under  the  Aurelian  wall,  with 
this  inscription :  —  "  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  CorCordium.  NatusivAug. 

KDCCXCII.  Obiit  YIII  Jul.  MDGCCXXII. 

**  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  Bomethhig  rich  and  strange.*' 

The  expression  Cor  Cordium^  "  the 
heart  of  hearts,"  is  in  allusion  to 
the  asserted  fact,  that,  when  his 
body  was  burnt  on  the  shores  of  the 
gulf  of  Spezia,  the  heart  was  the  only 
portion  that  the  fire  did  not  consume. 
In  the  old  cemetery,  near  the  entrance- 
gate  ,is  the  monument  of  his  friend  John 
Keats,  with  the  following  inscription  : 
— "  This  grave  contains  all  that  was 
mortal  of  a  young  English  poet,  who, 
on  his  deathbed,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart  at  the  malicious  power  of  his 
enemies,  desired  these  words  to  be  en- 
graven on  his  tombstone :  '  Here  lies 
one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water.* 
Pebruary  24, 182 1."  The  grave  of  John 
Bell,  the  eminent  writer  on  anatomy  and 
surgery,  is  close  by.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  monuments  bear  the  names 
of  Englishmen ;  the  other  Protestants 
interred  here  are  chiefly  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  Germans,  and  Swiss. 
There  are  also  several  Russians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Greek  Church  being  consi- 
dered at  Rome  as  beyond  the  pale  of  its 
church,  or  **  Acatolici.**  The  monuments 
are  in  better  taste  than  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish cemetery  at  Leghorn,  although 
less  so  perhaps  than  one  might  expect  to 
find  in  this  capital  of  the  Fine  Arts : 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  affecta- 
tion, and  a  display  of  sentimentalism  in 
many  of  the  inscriptions  which  would 
be  better  placed  at  P^re  la  Chaise. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions,  and 
we  would  direct  the  steps  of  our  fellow 
countr^en  to  the  plain  travertine 
slab,  with  its  simple  and  feeling  inscrip- 
tion, erected  hj  the  Hon.  Capt.  Spencer, 
R.N.,  to  5  British  sailors  who  were 
drowned,  "when  on  duty  firom  their 
ship  offFiuimcino,  in  May,  1825,  as  a 
testimony  of  respect  and  regret  of 
theif  captain^"  Near  the  entrance  ia  a 


memorial  to  the  amiable  Chev.  Koestner, 
well  known  amongst  the  British  com- 
munity of  Rome,  raised  by  his  friends* 
chiefly  English.  The  ground  is  re-  ° 
markably  well  and  neatly  kept.  A  deep 
trench  surrounds  the  old  cemeteiy, 
which  was  abandoned  as  the  plantatiotuk 
round  the  graves  were  likely  to  mask  « 
the  view  of  the  pyramid  of  Caios  Ces^ 
tins.  The  new  burial-ground,  whic% 
has  been  recently  enlarged,  is  en- 
closed by  a  wall  at  the  expense  of  the 
papal  government.  A  sum  amounting 
to  about  1000  scudi,  subscribed  by 
British  and  other  Protestants,  is  in- 
vested in  the  Roman  funds,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  applied  to  defray 
the  salary  of  a  sexton,  who  is  always 
in  attendance,  and  the  expenses  of 
repairs.  The  burial-fees  for  the  pnrw 
chase  of  the  ground  are  extremely 
moderate. 

Everything  is  now  arranged  regard- 
ing the  funerals  of  foreign  Protestants 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  com- 
mittee (English  Church),  who  have 
fixed  a  tariff  of  charges,  which  is  pre* 
sented  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
beforehand,  any  items  of  which  they 
may  strike  out  This  tariff  includes 
everything,  such  as  hearse,  coffin, 
charge  for  the  ground,  &c.  The  fiinerals 
are  divided  into  3  classes,  the  aggregate 
expense  of  which  is—  for  1st  class 
100  scudi,  and  with  vault  eapable  of 
Supporting  a  large  monument  120  to 
124  sc. ;  2nd  class,  without  a  brick 
vault,  but  in  every  way  decent  and 
respectable,  50 ;  drd  class,  for  per- 
'sons  whose  inability  to  incur  a  larger 
ex]>ense  is  certified  by  the  British  or 
United  States  consuls,  16  to  20  sc. 
These  charges  do  not  include  a  leaden 
coffin,  which  costs  10  baiocchi  a  lb. ; 
carriages  for  friends  attending  the 
funeral  1  se.  25  p.  each;  a  hat-crape, 
f  sc.  The  clergyman  attending  the 
funeral  receives  3  Napoleons.  M. 
Ercole,  of  the  firm  of  Freeborn  and 
Co.,  No.  11,  Via  Condotti,  who  for 
several  years  had  this  charge  under 
the  British  Consulate,  of  which 
he  yrM  Chancellor,  superintends  the 
management  of  funerals  and  the  trana* 
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Slates.  From  big  long  experience,  and 
his  knowledge  of  EnKland  nnd  our 
vajs  generally,  he  will  be  tbe  best 
pereoD  toempio;  by  British  and  Ameri- 
cans. Funerals  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholics  are  onder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  curate  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  death  takes  place.  Tbe  church 
charges  aie  regulated  b;  a  tariff,  ss 
well  as  those  at  tbe  extrmmural  ceme- 
tery of  S.  Lorenzo, 


§  81.    CuMiTB, 

Our  notice  oE  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  where  so  mtmj  monumentB 
bear  the  names  of  our  countrymen 
who  have  visited  Rome  in  the  pur- 
suit of  health,  may  □aturaltj  leaa  to 
the  consideration  of  its  climate.  Kr 
James  Clark,  in  his  work  on  Climate, 
describes  it  as  "  mild  and  soft,  hut 
ratber  relaxing  and  oppressive.  Its 
mean  annual  temperature,  u  deter- 
mined by  33  years'  observations  at 
tbe  Collepo  Romano,  is  60"  1',  or 
higher  than  that  of  London.  1  J°  below 
that  of  Naples,  and  1^°  below  that  of 
Madeira.  The  mean  temperature  of 
winter  still  remuns  10°  higher  than 
that  of  London,  and  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  Naples,  but  is  11° 
below  that  of  Madeira.  In  spring  the 
mean  temperatnre  is  9°  above  London, 
1°  colder  than  Naples,  and  4°  colder 
than  Madeira.  In  range  of  tem- 
perature Rome  has  the  advantage 
of  Naples,  Pisa,  and  Provence,  hut 
not  of  Nice.  Its  diuma!  range  is 
nearly  double  that  of  London,  Pen- 
zance, and  Madeira.  In  steadiness  of 
temperature  from  day  to  day  Rome 
comes  after  Madeira,  Nice,  Pua,  but 
precedes  Naples  and  Pan."  Id  regard 
to  moisture,  Rome,  although  a  soft, 
cannot  be  considered  a  damp  climate. 
Upon  comparinK  it  with  the  dry, 
parching  climate  of  Provence,  and 
with  that  of  Nice,  we  find  that  about 
one-third  more  rain  falls,  and  on  ■ 
greater  nnmber  of  days.  It  is,  how- 
ever, considerably  drier  than  Pisa, 
and  much  more  so  than  the  S.W. 
of  Frauce,*    Tbe  Ihista  wblcb  occui 

■  raa  annwa  amtiul  qnaolllr  g(  rain  ttot\i 


December  and  Jannary  are  sel- 
dom of  long  continuance,  being  more 
itie  effect  of  radiation  under  a  brilliant 
flear  sky  than  of  a  freezing  atmo- 
sphere, as  in  more  northern  latitudes, 
jjenerally  occurring  during  the  night 
and  disappearing  before  Ue  noonday 
sun.  (The  month  of  January,  1B58, 
afforded  a  remarkable  exception  to  this, 
it  having  frozen  nearly  every  night 
iluring  the  last  half  of  the  month,  (he 
thermometer  falling  on  two  occasions 
0  22°  Fahr.)  The  thermometer  in  an 
irdinary  winter  seldom  fella  lower  than 
:&°  Fahr.,  although  it  has  been  as  low 
as  IT"  (in  February,  1B45).  December 
and  February  are  the  coldest,  and 
July  and  August  the  hottest  moniha 
in  tbe  year,  their  respective  mean 
temperatures  being  47°  2'  and  75°  9', 
and  the  greatest  heat  in  the  shade 
93°  7'.*  Snow  is  not  common,  and 
seldom  lies  on  the  ground  for  more 
than  24  houn.  The  N.  wind,  ortrotnan- 
ma,  prevails  oflen  for  a  considerabla 
me  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
9  it  did  in  the  year  1 860  for  nearly  3 
lonths:  when  long-continued,  it  is  mo- 
derate and  agreeable  j  but  it  is  some- 
:  barah'  and  penetrating  :  this 
ver  seldom  extends  beyond  3 
days,  altbODBh  the  present  year  hat 
been  a  remarkable  exception.  The  >»■• 
i>cco,  or  3.  and  S.F.  winds,  although 
relaxing,  produce  little  inconvenience 
during  tbe  winter  months ;  in  summer 
\r  debilitating  effects  are  more 
-ked  and  oppressive.  All  classes  at 
ne  agree  m  regarding  the  hour 
Dcdialely  following  sonset  as  tbe 
most  unhealthy  time  of  the  day, 
md  in  summer  especially  few  of  the 
lativFs  expose  themselves  to  its  in- 
iuence.  Another  local  peculiarity 
is  the  care  with  which  the  Romans 
.void  the  sunny  side  of  the  street  and 
ixpoaure  to  the  sun  generally:  it 
s  a  Bsjing  that  none  nut  English- 
nen  ud  dogs  walk  in  the  snnsbiue 
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at  Rome,  and  the  practice  of  our 
coantrymen  certainly  justifies  the  pro- 
verb. In  a  city  buUt  like  Rome  the 
native  practice  in  this  instance  is  un- 
questionably the  most  prudent ;  for 
the  rapid  transition  from  a  powerful 
sun  to  shady  streets  open  to  the  keen 
spring  winds  is  severely  felt  by  inva- 
lids. The  maiarui  fevers,  which  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  possess  any  correct  details, 
have  no  doubt  been  increased  by  the 
depopulation  of  the  country.  They  are 
of  the  same  nature,  both  in  their  pro- 
ducing causes  and  general  characters, 
as  the  fevers  which  are  so  common  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Essex  in 
our  own  country,  in  Holland,  and  in 
marshy  districts  over  every  part  of 
the  globe,  and  at  inconsiderable  height 
above  the  sea.  The  form  and  symp- 
toms under  which  these  fevers  manifest 
themselves  may  differ  according  to  the 
intensity-  of  the  producing  cause,  or  to 
local  circumstances  in  the  nature  of  the 
climate  or  season  when  they  occur;  but 
it  is  the  same  disease,  from  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire  and  the  swamps  of 
Walchereu  to  the  pestilential  shores 
of  Africa,  only  increased  in  severity, 
L\rtcris  ptirihits,  as  the  temperature  in- 
creases. Malaria  fevers  seldom  occur 
epidemically  at  Rome  before  July,  and 
they  cease  early  in  October  with  the 
first  autunmal  rains,  a  period  during 
which  few  strangers  reside  there.  The 
fevers  of  this  kind  which  exist  at 
other  seasons  are  generally  relapses, 
or  complicated  with  other  diseases, 
such  as  affections  of  the  lungs:  the 
mouths  of  January  and  February  1858 
were  remarkable  instances  of  this  fact, 
when  the  mortality  amongst  the  native 
population  was  at  one  time  increased 
three-fold  by  infiueuxa,accompanied  by 
fever.  One  of  the  most  common  predis- 
posing causes  of  this  fever  is  exposure 
to  currents  of  cold  air,  or  chills  in  damp 

E laces,  immediately  after  the  body  has 
een  heated  by  exercise  and  in  a  state 
of  perspiration.  This  is  a  more  fre- 
queut  source  of  other  diseases  also 
amonff  strangers  in  Italy  than  is  gene- 
rsiif  belieT^  by  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
climate,    BxposvLie  to  the  direct  in- 


fluence of  the  sun,  especially  in  the 
spring,  is  also  an  exciting  cause,  and 
a  frequent  determining  one  of  re^ 
lapses.  Another  is  improper  diet.  An 
idea  prevails  that  full  living  and  a 
liberal  allowance  of  wine  are  necessaiy 
to  preserve  health  in  situations  sub- 
ject to  malaria.  This  is  an  erroneous 
opinion  i  and  many  of  our  countrymen 
suffer  in  Italy  from  acting  on  it.  Sir 
James  Clark  remarks  the  long-observed 
exemption  of  the  populous  parts  oi 
large  towns,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
adds,  "  A  person  may,  I  believe,  sleep 
with  perfect  safety  in  the  centre  of 
the  Pontine  marshes  by  having  his 
room  kept  well  heated  by  a  fire  dur- 
ing the  night.'*  According  to  the 
experience  of  the  Romans,  the  mias- 
mata which  produce  malaria  fevers 
rise  chiefly  from  the  Campagna,  and 
fh)m  the  damp  grounds  of  the  de- 
serted villas ;  they  are  dense  and 
heavy,  hanging  upon  the  g^round  like 
the  night  fogs  of  Lincolnshire.  They 
are  invariably  dispelled  by  fire,  and 
their  advance  is  prevented  by  walls  and 
houses.  Hence  we  find  that  the  con- 
vents on  some  of  the  hills  within  the 
immediate  circuit  of  the  city  walls  are 
occupied  from  year  to  year  by  reli- 
gious communities  with  comparative 
innocuity,  while  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  sleep  outside  the  same  walls  for  a 
single  night.  Nothing  is  now  better 
understood  than  that  the  progress  of 
malaria  at  Rome  is  dependent  on  the 
state  of  the  population.  Whenever 
the  population  has  diminished,  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  decrease  has  taken 
place  has  become  unhealthy;  and 
whenever  a  large  number  of  persons 
has  been  crowded  into  a  confinea  space, 
as  in  the  Ghetto  and  the  more  densely- 
peopled  quarters  around  the  Capito- 
line  Hill,  the  salubrity  of  the  situation 
has  become  apparent  in  spite  of  the 
uncleanly  habits  of  the  people:  to 
persons  affected  with  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  nervous  affections,  a  southern  aspect 
in  their  dwellings  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  Roman  writers,  who  have 
collected  some  curious  proofs  of  these 
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destroy  malaria  bj  preventing  the  ema- 
nation of  the  miasmata;  and  that, 
whenever  a  villa  and  its  gardens  are 
abandoned  by  the  owners  as  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  family  palace,  the 
site  becomes  unhealthy,  and  remains 
so  as  long  as  it  continues  uninhabited. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  the  body 
is  more  susceptible  of  the  influence 
of  malaria  during  sleep  than  when 
awake :  hence  the  couriers  who  carry 
the  mails  at  all  seasons  between  Rome 
and  Naples  make  it  a  rule  not  to 
sleep  whilst  crossing  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  generally  smoke  as  an 
additional  security.  In  regard  to 
Rome  as  a  residence  for  invalids,  it 
is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  Italy  in  the  early  stages  of 
consumption.  In  this  class  of  ma- 
ladies, the  symptoms  which  had  con- 
tinued during  the  outward  journey 
frequently  disappeai*  after  a  short 
residence ;  but  in  the  advanced  stages 
the  disease  generally  proceeds  more 
rapidly  than  in  England.  In  bron- 
chial affections  and  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism it  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial ;  but  to  persons  disposed  to  apo- 
plexy, or  who  have  already  suffered 
from  paralytic  affections,  and  vale- 
tudinarians of  a  nervous  melancholic 
temperament,  or  subject  to  mental 
despondency,  the  climate  of  Rome 
is  not  suitable :  in  many  such  cases 
even  a  residence  at  Rome  is  fraught 
with  danger;  nor  is  it  proper  for 
persons  disposed  to  hsemorrhagic  affec- 
tions, or  for  those  who  have  suffered 
from  intermittent  fevers,  at  a  preced- 
ing period,  however  distant.*  The 
following  remarks  are  of  import- 
ance to  the  invalid  :  —  "  There  is 
no  place  where  so  many  temptations 
exist  to  allure  him  from  the  kind 
of  life  which  he  ought  to  lead.^  The 
cold  churches,  and  the  still  colder 
museums  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Capitol,  the  ancient  baths,  &c.,  and 
we  may  add  the  Catacombs,  are  full  of 
danger  to  the  delicate  inyalid ;  and  if 
his  visits  be  long  or  firequently  re- 

*  The  average  amraal  number  of  deaths  at 
Bome  Is  5742;  the  fewest  In  April  and  Sept. 
267  and  416;    the  greatest  in  Dec  606,  and 
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peated,  he  had  better  have  remained 
in  his  own  country.  It  is  a  griev- 
ous mistake  to  imagine  that  when 
once  in  such  a  place  the  evil  is  oyer, 
and  that  one  may  as  well  remain  to 
see  the  thing  fully.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case  :  a  short  visit  to  these 
places  is  much  less  dangerous  than  a 
long  one.  The  body  is  capable  of 
maintaining  its  temperature  and  of 
resisting  the  injurious  effects  of  a  cold 
damp  atmosphere  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  with  comparative  impunity ; 
but  if  the  invalid  remain  till  he  be- 
comes chilled,  and  till  the  blood  for- 
sakes the  surfkce  and  extremities  and 
is  forced  upon  the  internal  organs,  he 
need  not  be  surprised  if  an  increase 
of  his  disease,  whether  of  the  lungs  or 
of  the  digestive  organs,  be  the  con- 
sequence of  such  exposure.  Excur- 
sions into  the  cotUitry  when  the  warm 
weather  of  spring  commences,  particu- 
larly when  mad«  on  horseback,  are 
another  and  a  frequent  source  of  mis- 
chief to  delicate  invalids,  especially  if 
returning  after  sunset."  In  selecting 
their  places  of  residence,  invalids  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  avoiding  damp  quar- 
ters, and  should  bear  in  mind  the  well- 
known  Roman  saying,  that,  where  the 
sun  does  not  enters  the  physician  invariably 
must. 

The  following  notice  on  the  climate 
of  Rome,  especially  in  its  relation  with 
disease,  has  been  drawn  up  for  the 
Editor  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Italian  physicians  there : — 

"  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years 
to  abuse  the  climaite  of  Rome  in  con- 
sumptive cases,  just  as  much  as  its 
beneficial  action  had  been  overrated 
before.  It  is  the  usual  course  of  human 
opinions.  We  shall  endeavour  to  repre- 
sent things  as  they  really  are,  for  the 
information  not  only  of  invalids,  but 
of  medicid  men,  who  do  not  seem 
generally  to  possess  very  dear  notions 
on  the  nature  of  the  Roman  climate. 

**  It  is  a  common  impression  amongst 
the  natives  that  the  air  of  Rome 
thickens  the  blood  (addensa  il  sangne). 
The  fact  is,  this  climate  is  particularly 
favourable  to  the  sanguification,  in- 
creasing Wife  (vxjaJQJAVs  «sA  \a£^^«y^vaJ^ 
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will,  therefore,  prove  very  beneficial 
in  scrofulous  cases,  to  persons  of  a 
lymphatic  disposition  with  debilitated 
constitutions,  and  generally  in  cases 
accompanied  with  languid  circulation 
and  general  debility.  It  is  well  known 
that  pulmonary  consumption  originates 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances  in 
such  constitutions,  and,  therefore,  the 
climate  of  Rome  proves  particularly 
beneficial  in  all  cases  of  slow  or  pro- 
tracted consumption  and  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  disease,  or  when  it  u  not 
so  mr  advanced  as  to  be  accompani^ 
with  fever  and  an  inflammatory  action 
of  the  system.  Should  thb  last  be  the 
case,  or  consumption  be  suddenly  de- 
veloped in  a  sanguineous  temperament 
and  an  inflammatory  constitution,  the 
climate  of  Rome  produces  a  very 
prejudicial  action,  and  the  disease 
hurries  at  a  rapid  pace  to  its  fatal 
termination — a  remark  indeed  appli- 
cable to  all  southern  climates. 

"The  peculiarities  already  noticed 
as  belonging  to  the  Roman  climate 
will  explain  how  it  acts  unfavourably 
in  full  or  plethoric  habits,  disposed  to 
apoplexy  and  to  abdominal  congestions. 

**  Rome  is  very  injurious  in  what  is 
generally  known  by  the  designation  of 
weak  stomachs;  and  it  is  particularly 
prejudicial  in  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia 
and  hypochondriacal  afiections.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  beneficial  to  per- 
sons affected  with  inflammatory  action 
or  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  in  well-defined  gastritis, 

**  It  is  a  very  common  prejudice 
amongst  foreigners  that  the  climate  of 
Rome  is  unfavourable  to  children.  If 
they  are  delicate,  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse ;  for  in  general  it  proves  very  ad- 
vantageous to  the  youngest  ages.  If  the 
English  will  persist,  however,  in  send- 
ing out  their  children  clothed  as  they 
would  do  at  home,  with  bare  legs  and 
in  summer  dresses  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  they  must  not  attribute  their 
8u£fenn^  to  the  unfavourable  effect 
of  the  olimate.  This  is  a  practice  strongly 
to  he  reprobated^  Mng  the  most  frequent 
coHM  0/  iUnesa  eamtigst  our  itrfantine 
oowiUrymen. 

**It  has  alio  been  laid  that  the 
e/Iamte  of  Rome  is  pi^udioial  to  per> 


sons  subject  to  diarriioea  and  dysenteiT* 
Such  is  not  the  case,  excepting  in  wtt 
hottest  months  of  the  year,  when  frv 
foreigners,  and  of  the  better  dMM 
amongst  natives,  renuun  in  ibe  dty, 

"  Much  idle  talk  has  been  <nrciJM 
about  Soman  fevers.  The  real  Scan 
fever  is  nothing  else  than  the  CMrdiavjE 
intermittent  fever  or  ague,  the  wuH 
which  exists  in  all  marshy  countikl 
of  temperate  and  Soathem  Ennpit 
This  fever,  however,  at  Borne,  asaoM 
sometimes,  though  in  rare  cases,  a  vay 
malignant  character,  then  called  ^ 
Fdhre  Femidosa,  and  if  not  attended 
to  or  cut  short  in  time  is  very  likely  to 
prove  fatal;  on  the  other  hand*  if 
properly  attended  to  at  the  outset,  it 
is  easily  subdued.  The  other  feven 
which  are  occasionally  met  with  at 
Rome  are  exactly  the  same  as  every- 
where else,  and  only  ignorance  of  their 
nature  has  given  to  them  the  name  of 
Soman  fevers.  Typhus  fever,  so  preva- 
lent in  more  northern  countries,  is 
almost  unknown  at  Rome.  Inst^id  of 
it,  another  form,  called  Ibbbre  nervosa^ 
or  nervous  fever,  by  the  natives,  which 
presents  some  of  the  diaraetere  of  the 
typhus,  is  not  rare  amongst  foreign 
visitors ;  but  it  is  altogeth^  different, 
less  dangerous,  and,  above  all,  not  con- 
tagious. Of  late  yeara  numerous  cases 
of  this  fever  have  appeared  amongst 
foreigners  arriving  from  Naples,  mi 
have  been  attributed  to  the  unhealthy 
situations  near  the  Chiaja  where  they 
had  resided,  arising  ft'om  the  open 
and  pestilential  sewere  in  that  part  of 
Naples;  several  of  these  eases  have 
ended  fatally  amongst  our  countrymen 
both  in  Rome  and  at  Florence. 

'*  Atonic  gout  is  generally  deve- 
loped, or  thrown  out  on  the  joints,  with 
much  advantage  to  the  constitution, 
by  the  dimate  of  Rome,  wid  chiefly  if 
the  residence  of  the  invalid  has  been 
protracted  through  the  hotter  months. 

**  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
in  the  intensity  of  action  of  the  cli* 
mate  on  health  and  disease  in  the 
different  quarters  of  Rome.  Consump- 
tive, ddieate,  and  feeble  persons  will 
find  the  situation  best  suited  to  their 
ailments  in  iSbe  level  or  lower  portion 
of  ihft  tl.t]f — ^  ^i^  IBCvoue  ^  ^>aff\«c^ 
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Marzo,  for  example,  where  little  move- 
ment exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
where  the  temperature  is  more  equable, 
and  less  subject  to  sudden  changes.  But 
persons  endowed  with  better  health 
would  do  well  to  fix  their  residence  in 
the  higher,  hill^  portion  of  the  city, 
about  the  Via  Sistina,  Via  Gregoriana, 
or  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane,  and 
avoid  the  Via  di  Babuino,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  all  physicians  as  less  healthy 
on  the  approach  of  summer,  espe- 
cially towards  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  foreign 
quarter  of  the  city.  But  in  every 
case  it  will  always  be  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  apart- 
ments should  have  a  southern  or  western 
aspect,  as  in  no  place  more  than  in 
Rome  is  the  saying  true — dove  rum  va  il 
sole  va  il  medico," — D.  P» 


§  32.    On    the    Geology    of    the 
Country  about  Rome. 

As  many  travellers  take  an  interest 
in  this  attractive  branch  of  natural 
science,  a  short  description  of  the 
physical  structure  of  the  district  in 
which  the  Eternal  City  is  situated 
may  not  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  a 
work  like  the  present. 

As  has  been  already  stated  (p.  I), 
the  extensive  low  country  which  bears 
the  general  name  of  the  Campagna, 
forms  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  closed 
towards  the  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.E.  by 
the  last  declivities  of  the  Umbrian 
and  Sabine  Apennines,  and  of  the 
Volscian  mountains,  whilst  it  is  open 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
i*anean.  In  this  amphitheatre  have 
risen  the  volcanic  groups  of  the  Alban 
hills,  so  fine  an  object  in  the  Roman 
landscape,  and  of  the  Monte  Cimino, 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  great  plain  of  Etruria;  and  the 
two  insulated  offshoots  from  the  Sabine 
Apennines  —  the  Montes  Comiculani, 
or  hills  of  Monticelli,  and  the  classical 
Soracte. 

The  highest  points  of  the  encircling 

mountains  on  the  E.  of  the  Campagna 

are  the  Monte  Genaro  to   the  N.  of 

TiToIi,  4165  feet;  and  the  Monte  di 

[JRome.J 


Semprevisa,  south  of  Rocca  Massima 
in  the  Volscian  range,  5038. 

The  geological  formations  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  part 
of  Italy  under  consideration  are  refer- 
able to  the  Secondary,  Tertiary,  and 
Quaternary  periods,  and  to  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  different  ages. 

Secondary  Rocks. — ^The  great  mass 
of  the  Umbrian  and  Sabine  mountains 
consist  of  limestone,  referable,  as  far  as 
has  been  hitherto  ascertained,  to  the 
Oolitic  and  Neocomian  periods.    The 
greater  part  of  the  Apennines  between 
Narni  and  Palestrina  appear  to  belong 
to  the  former,  as  well  as  the  detached 
groups  of  Soracte  and  of  the  Comiculan 
hills:  whilst  a  large  portion  of  the 
Volscian  range,  extending  from  Rocca 
Massima  to  Terracina,  with  the  outly- 
ing mass   which  forms  the  Circean 
promontory,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
older  Cretaceous  or  Neocomian.    The 
most  ancient  beds  appear  to  be  referable 
to  the  inferior  oolite, .  or  even  to  the 
lias,   of  which  they  contain  charac- 
teristic fossils  (at  Monticelli):   some 
traces  of  the  anomalous  fossil  Aptycus, 
found  in  the  same  locality,  and  in  the 
rocks  behind  Tivoli,  would  indicate  for 
certain  beds  an  age  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  our  British  middle  oolites 
and  Oxford  clay.    The  insulated  ridge 
of  Soracte,  which  rose  as  an  island  in 
the  Tertiary  sea,  and  amidst  the  dejec- 
tions of  the  most  ancient  volcanoes  of 
the  district,  as  it  still  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  Campagna,  consists  en- 
tirely of  limestone  containing  fossils 
analogous  to  those  of  our  inferior  oolite. 
Upon  some  of  the  higher  points  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  beds  of  Neocomian 
limestones  have  been  discovered ;  but 
these  are  much  more  developed  in  the 
mountains  of  the    Hernici    and    the 
Volsci,    the    latter     separating    the 
Pontine  marshes  from  the  valley  of 
the   Sacco,  and   which,  after  having 
thrown  off  the  spur,  the  **  saxis  late  ca7i- 
dentibns,**  at  the  base  of  which  Ter- 
racina stands,  the  Monte  Circello,  and 
the  promontory   of    Gaeta,   continue 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  where 
the  river  Liris  rounds  its    S.E.  ex- 
tremity, \>efoTe   ^\ft^V5*Y[i^  '^'^w^^  "^^^^^^ 

the  sea  as  vYie;  txisAetixdvf^^'^'*^'^'^* 
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is  Tefenble  to  the  viiper  Has  and  mfienor 
oolite.  Hi^Krmp  still  tlieczirtHice  of 
tlie  Jf»(ydba  woald  indicate  an  ageeos- 
temponmeoas  widi  the  Oxford  day  and 
niddle  oolites  of  N.  Eorape.  Thecal- 
careoos  ro^  is  partially  doloaitind  at 
MoDticelli«  where  it  is  extensiTelj 
qnarried  for  making  lime,  sappljing  in 
modem  times  the  whcde  of  that  material 
used  in  the  constmctions  of  the  capital. 
No  trace  of  cretaceoos  rocks  exists  in 
this  neighboorhoody  hat  all  roond  the 
hose  of  the  3  hills  of  Monticdli,  S. 
Angelo  in  Capoccia,  and  Poggio  Cesi, 
may  be  observed  the  Pliocene  marls 
in  horizontal  strata,  characterised  by 
foisils  similar  to  those  of  the  Vatican, 
particnlariy  at  Formello,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  groop,  where  clay- 
]nts  to  sapply  brick-kilns  have  been 
opened  in  them. 

The  geologist  who  visits  this  dis- 
trict can  obtain  much  nsefol  infor- 
mation from  the  Abbate  Carlo  Ros- 
eoni,  who  lives  at  MoaticeUi :  he  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  localities 
where  fossils  are  to  be  met  with,  and  of 
which  he  possesses  a  large  collection. 

The  rocks  of  the  cretaceous  period 
consist  of  a  compact  erey  limestone  con- 
taining Hippuntes,  Inocerami,  Rudisti, 
Radioliti  (In  the  Volscian  Mountains), 
&c.,  and  of  a.  macigno  or  calcareous 


iaTosesny,  and  by  some  geo* 
legists  r^irred  to  the  Eocene  rocks  of 
the  Ttftiarj  p«iod.  This  macigno  is 
extooavely  deveh>p«d  in  the  npper  val- 


ley of  the  Anio  and  in  the  moimtains 
of  the  Hornici,  and  nearer  the  Meditsp- 
ranean.  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tolfi^ 
forming  ther  last  declivities  towards 
the  coast,  as  may'  be  seen  near  to 
Cxvita  Yeedua,  fonning  the  line  of 

that  port  and  Sauls 
tibe  ancient  Pnnicnm;  it 
may  he  w^  examined  in  the  deep 
muing%  of  the  railway  between  these 
twostatioBft. 

TBKnsKT  Bocks. — ^If  we  indnde  the 
nodced  in  the  last  paragraph 
the  cretaceous  rocks,  as  is 
done,  the  tertiary 
rocks  of  this  part  of  Central  Italy  in 
gefral,  and  of  the  environs  of  Rome 
in  particular,  can  be  only  referred  to 
the  pliocene  period,  described  by 
Brocchi  and  the.  Italian  geologists 
mder  the  general  deagnation  of  Sub- 
apennine  maris  and  sands ;  it  is  doubt* 
fol  that  any  rocks  of  the  eocene  or 

exist  in  the  district 


nnder  considefalion. 

The  pHoccne  group  in  the  more 
immediate  vicimty  of  the  capital  con- 
sists of^  1,  a  very  thick  mass  of  blue 
argillaceoBS  marls,  known  by  the  local 
name  of  crcto,  with  numerous  remains 
(^  fossil  cephalopodous  mollusca — 
Cleodora,  Qymbnlia,  Cnvieria,  Hyalea, 
&c.  (base  of  the  Vatican  hills,  &c.) ; 

2,  an  extensive  series  of  strata  of 
greyer  marls^  passing  gradually  into, 

3,  the  sands  which  constitute  the  upper 
part  of  the  series.  All  these  beds 
are  well  developed  on  the  range  of 
hills  parallel  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  between  the  Monte  Mario  and 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Janicule,  where 
the  blue  marls  are  extensively  dug 
for  making  bricks  and  tiles ;  and  the 
yellow  sands  and  gravel  on  the  road 
leading  from  the  Porta  de'  Cavallegieri 
to  the  Villa  Pamphili-Doria,  a  part  of 
the  lovely  grounds  of  which  is  situ- 
ated upon  them. 

Professor  Ponzi,  who  has  examined 

M^./  SHU  i/<  »  ui^»y,w  VI  v«uvai«;vua  1  more carefxjlly than anyotber geologist 

Mn4'8toae  entirety  similar  to  that  8o\tbe{oTmB^oia  «3(m>wx  &oiEi«^\a&  ^xi^* 
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divided  these  tertiary  beds  into  several 
separate  zones,  but  the  whole  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  period,  and  are  in 
every  respect  identical  with  the  great 
tertiary  marl  deposits  of  other  parts 
of  Italy,  so  well  described  by  Brocchi, 
and  consisting  of  a  great  inferior  ar- 
gillaceous deposit,  and  a  superior  one 
of  sands  and  gravel. 

The  best  localities  for  obtaining  the 
fossil  shells  are — for  the  different 
species  of  cephalopodi,  in  the  blue  marl 
pits  behind  the  Vatican  palace  and  St. 
Peter's,  and  in  the  Val  d'  Inferno,  lead- 
ing towards  Monte  Mario;  and  for 
those  in  the  grey  marly  superincum- 
bent beds,  and  of  the  sands  above,  on  the 
B.  declivity  of  the  Monte  Mario,  near 
the  Villa  Madama,  and  in  a  ravine  to 
the  N.  of  the  military  exercising 
ground  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
on  the  1.  after  crossing  the  Ponte  Molle 
Qsee  also  p.  329). 

More  than  300  species,  identical  for 
the  most  part  with  those  of  the  Sub- 
apennine  formations  of  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  and  described  in  Brocchi's 
'  Conchiologia  Fossile  Subapennina,* 
have  been  hitherto  discovered  in 
the  environs  of  the  Eternal  City, 
chiefly  by  the  late  lamented  Count 
de  Rayneval,  for  many  years  French 
ambassador  at  Rome,  who  had  com- 
pleted a  geological  monograph  of  the 
district,  with  a  description  of  its  fos- 
sils, and  which  was  on  the  eve  of 
publication,  when  that  excellent  man, 
and  eminent  public  servant,  was  cut 
off,  to  the  loss  of  science  and  of  the 
public  service  of  his  country,  of  which 
he  was  so  brilliant  an  ornament. 

The  localities  best  adapted  for  the 
examination  of  the  tertiary  strata 
will  be  the  line  of  hills  bordering  the 
rt.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
from  about  a  mile  N.  of  the  villa  Mel- 
lini  that  crowns  the  Monte  Mario,  to 
Pozzo  Pantaleo  and  S.  Passera  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Monte  Verde,  and 
in  the  cuttings  of  the  railway  as  far 
as  La  Magliana.  Monte  Mario  itself 
is  formed  of  Pliocene  marls  and  sands, 
on  which  rest  the  more  modem  vol- 
canic conglomerates  of  the  Campagna. 
Behind  the  Vatican  Basilica  and 
Palace  are  namerous  ciay-pits  in  the 


lowest  Pliocene  beds,  covered  with 
beds  of  yellow  marine  sands,  which 
form  the  continuation  of  the  Janica- 
lum ;  and  immediately  outside  the  walls 
the  Monte  della  Creta,  which  furnish  at 
the  present  day,  as  they  did  in  ancient 
times,  the  greater  part  of  the  earUi 
for  bricks  used  in  the  construction  of 
Rome.  Farther  S.  the  compact  or 
older  volcanic  tufas  rest  immediately 
on  the  latter;  the  series  of  longi- 
tudinal ridges  which  are  crossed  by 
the  roads  that  lead  from  Rome  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  to  Porto,  being  com- 
posed, in  the  bottom  of  the  inter- 
vening valleys  between  them,  also  of 
tertiary  rocks.  Within  Rome  itself, 
and  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the 
only  trace  of  the  niarine  deposit 
hitherto  discovered  has  been  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Capitol  in  excavations 
under  the  hospital  of  la  Consolazione 
(p.  305),  and  recently  in  excavating  the 
foundations  for  the  railway  viaduct 
about  300  yards  outside  the  Porta  di 
S.  Sebastiano  on  the  line  of  the  Via 
Appia.  On  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
Campagna  the  Pliocene  beds  are 
largely  developed  on  the  lines  of  the 
Vias  Nomentana  and  Salara,  forming 
the  greater  part  of  the  lower  hilly 
region  between  the  Tiber  and  the  base 
of  the  Sabine  Apennines,  characterised 
here  by  its  oak-woods  and  vineyards ; 
and  beneath  the  volcanic  conglomerates 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  valleys  of  Leprig- 
nano,  and  in  the  environs  of  Rignano, 
the  tertiary  marls,  as  noticed  elsewhere, 
contain  remains  of  a  species  of  fossil 
elephant,  a  very  rare  occurrence  in 
the  lower  Pliocene  beds  of  Italy. 
Between  Soracte  and  the  Tiber  are 
the  tertiary  hills  of  Ponzano,  extend- 
ing to  Ponte  Felice,  bevond  which  the 
formation  is  connected  with  the  Sub- 
apennine  region  of  Central  Italy,  Tus- 
cany, &c.,  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Nera,  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  the  Chiana. 

Volcanic  Rocks. — By  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
Campagna    in    the    environs  of  the 

I  capital    is    formed   of    materials   of 

I  igneous  ongvn. 

I     They  may  \»  <2^asftfc^  tksArx  v«^. 
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heads,  very  different  in  their  mine- 
ralogical  characters,  as  they  are  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  been  depo- 
sited, their  age,  &c. 

The  more  ancient,  which  appear  to 
have  immediately  succeeded  the  ter- 
tiary marine  deposits,  or  even  to  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  them,  and 
to  be  the  result  of  submarine  volcanic 
action,  consists,  in  the  more  immediate 
vicinity  of  Rome,  and  within  the  city 
itself,  of  a  red  volcanic  tafe  formed  by 
an'  agglomeration  of  ashes  and  frag- 
ments of  pumice:  it  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Tufa  lithoide  by 
the  local  geologists ;  and  was,  and  still 
is,  much  used  for  building  purposes. 
It  forms  the  lower  part  of  most  of  the 
Seven  Hills  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
constituting  the  Tarpeian  rock  beneath 
the  Capitol,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Palatine,  Quirinal,Esquiline,and  Aven- 
tine.  It  reposes  directly  on  the  marine 
beds,  but  hitherto  no  marine  organic 
remains  have  been  discovered  in  it.  It 
is  extensively  quarried  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Verde,  outside  the  Porta  Por- 
tese,  for  building-stone,  where  it  is 
covered  by  a  lacustrine  deposit,  in 
which  the  numerous  remains  of  ele- 
phants of  that  celebrated  Paleeonto- 
logieal  locality  are  embedded.  The 
best  point  to  see  this  superposition 
will  be  at  a  short  distance  S.W.  of 
the  old  railway  station,  on  either  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Canneti.  In 
the  more  northern  part  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  this  rock,  there  composed  of 
white  ashes  and  pumice,  offers  passages 
to  the  subjacent  marine  strata,  and  is 
entirely  similar  mineralogically  to  the 
pumice  tufa  of  Naples,  as  it  is  by  its 
age  and  position.  No  trace  of  the 
craters  which  produced  this  older  tufa 
can  now  be  discovered. 
•  A  certain  interval  appears  to  have 
occurred  between  the  latter  deposit  and 
the  more  modeim  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Campagna,  during  which  the  land  seems 
to  have  been  raised,  and  several  parts 
of  it  covered  with  freshwater  lakes  or 
marshes.  It  is  to  this  period  that 
belong  the  strata  of  cinders,  ashes,  &c., 
which  form  the  more  immediate  sur- 
/kee,^  which  are  often  Yery  regularly 
4^ratiAed,  and  contain  impressions -of  I 


leaves  of  land  plants,  and  here  and  there 
beds  of  calcareous  gravel  and  marls, 
with  land  and  freshwater  shells,  and 
sometimes    of   fossil     bones,    as    wer 
have  seen  at  the   Monte  Verde.     Of 
the  first,  the  beds  forming:  the  Mens 
Sacer,  on  each  side  of  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana,  tnay  be  cited  as  an  example ;  of 
the  latter,  the  marls  with  lyranese  be- 
neath the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  o^i 
the  Intermontium  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  tufaceous   beds,   on   which    rests 
the  city  wall,  above  the  Porta  di  S. 
Spirito  in   the  Trastevere.      But   the. 
greater  part    of   these    more    recent 
volcanic  rocks  have    been  deposited 
on  dry  land ;  the  beds  are  in  general 
horizontal :  the  deposits  of  Pozzolana 
or  volcanic  ashes,  so  extensively  used 
for  making    mortar,  belong  to    this 
period  of  subaerial  volcanoes,  the  tufa 
granolare  in  which  the  Catacombs  or 
early  Christian   cemeteries  are    hoU 
lowed  out,  and  probably  the  more  com- 
pact varieties  of  tufa  known  under  the 
name  of  Peperino,  quarried  at  Albano 
and  Marino,*  and  that  which  borders 
the  Lago  di  Castiglione,  the  ancient' 
Lacus  Gabinus. 

To  this  second  period  of  volcanic 
action  belong  also  all  the  modern 
craters  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and 
the  numerous  masses  of  lava  which 
appear  in  the  shape  of  currents,  pro-, 
truded  masses,  or  dykes. 

Craters.  —  The  most  remarkable 
crater  of  the  Latian  volcanoes  is 
the  Monte  Cavo,  forming  the  highest 
point  of  the  Alban  range  ;  the  central 
opening  at  the  summit  now  forms  the 
so-called  Campo  d'Annibale  (see  p. 
384).  It  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  that  species  of  volcanic  vents  called 
craters  of  elevation  by  the  late  cele- 
brated Von  Buch.  Numerous  masses 
of  lava  have  protruded  from  its  sides ; 
at  its  base  are  several  smaller  craters, 
of  which  the  lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi, 
and  the  Val  Lariccia  on  its  west  side, 

•  Professor  Ponzi  supposes,  from  the  exist- 
ence of  fossil  wood  In  the  Alban  peperino,  that 
it  has  resulted  from  mud  eruptions :  its  greater 
solidity  may  with  more  probability  be  attri- 
buted to  gaseous  emanations  passing  through 
it  8.\i\)8e(\wetiV.\o  \t&  A«^«>W.  va.>iaft  iwrca  oflxviV- 
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are  "tlie  most  reniBrka1>I«.  ExtensiTe 
ciirrentg  of  lava  descend  from  the  de- 
clivities of  the  Alban  hills,  Ihe  longest 
being  that  which  can  be  traced  from 
near  Marino  to  the  tomb  of  Ctccilia 
Metella  on  the  Appian  Way,  givinK  off 
a  branch  vhich  runs  from  near  le 
Frattocchie  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent 
to  Albauo  10  near  the  Tiber  at  I'Ac- 
qoacetosa  and  Vallerano,  beyond  the 
Uabilica  of  S.  Paul's.  Another  undei^ 
lies  the  hill  of  Tusculum ;  a  third 
forms  that  onwhich  Colonna  IB  perched 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
country  around  ;  a  fourth,  the  hill  of 
Civita  Lavinia,  Cicero's  Lanuvium; 
a  fifth  protrudes  under  the  eminence 
on  whicn  Velletri  stands  ;  whitEt  seie- 
ral  less  eilensiTc  are  cut  Ihrouah  by 
the  line  of  railway  between  Albano 
and  Frascati.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  Canipagna  we  have  the  great 
crateriforni  depressions,  now  nlled 
by  the  Lukes  of  Bracciano  and  Bot- 
sena;  and  the  picturesque  elevation 
crater  of  Vico,  on  the  S.  declivity  of 
the  Ciminian  range.  The  designaiioo 
of  craters  given  to  the  Lakes  of  Gabii 
and  of  the  Solfatara  are  misnomers. 
That  of  Leprignano,  vliich  a  few  years 
ago  burst  forth,  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
Modenese  and  Sicilian  Salses  or  mud 
volcanoes,  being  produced  by  a  sud- 

through  the  subjacent  tertiary  strata. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all 
the  eiisting  volcanic  openings  were 
sub-aerial  vents,  and  that,  whilst  those 
which  vomited  the  earlier  igneous 
deposits  were  sabmariue,  and  have  en- 
tirely disappeared,  those  of  the  sub- 
iterial  craters  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
have  all  the  characters  of  volcanoes 
actually  in  operation  on  the  sur&ce  of 


To  the  mineralogist  the  volcanic 
.  rocks  of  the  vicinity  of  Rome  will 
furnish  several  interesting  species  of 
simple  mioerals,  In  the  lava,  eo  ex- 
tensively quarried  for  paving  stone 
in  the  quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove,  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  tomb  of 
CiGcitia  Metella,  be  may  procure  psen- 
do-nepheline,  gismondite,  breislakite, 
meionite.  Sec ;  and  in  Che  masses  of 
fira-existing  rocks  jwbedded  in   the 
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prpi'i-imt  rr  tnfa  of  Plarino  and  Albano, 
nmuy  of  the  same  simple  mii>eralB 
as  are  found  in  the  dejections  of 
the  Fosso  Grande  on  the  declivity  of 
Vesuvius  —  such  bS  fine  crystals  of 
Itucite,  of  Ittzulite.  garnet,  vesiivian, 

mica,  Bud  n dimerous  fragments  of 
compact  and  deloudtized  limestone. 

Gaseous  emaniti/i*a,  Hineral  springs, 
S-a.,  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Eome, 
and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
last  or  expiring  efforts  of  volcanic 
action.  The  must  remarkable  now  in 
activity  are   those  called    Sol&taras, 

etled  hydrogen  gases;  and  when  in 
contact  with  springsgiving  rise  to  those 
addulaled  waters  n'nich  abound  round 
the  capital.  Wheu  rising  through  the 
purely  volcanicrocks,  these  waters  con- 
tain but  a  small  quaolily  of  mineral 
substances,  whereas  nearer  to  the  lime- 
stone beds  of  the  Apennines  (hey  ant 
largely  impregnaisd  with  calcareous 
matter,  and  havi'  produced  those  ei- 
tensive  deposits  of  travertine  or  fresh- 
water limestone  so  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  the  Campagna.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  springs  are  the  small 
lakes  of  the  Lago  di  Tirtari  and  Sol- 
fatara near  Tivoli  (see  p-  367) ;  that 
they  were  formerlymuch  more  widely 
distributed  is  evident  from  the  masscsof 
cnlcarenus  iucrnslations  found  amongst 
the  stratified  vokaaic  deposits,  as  we 
see  within  Rome  itself  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Aventine  towards  the  Tiber, 
and  on  Ihe  nortbera  prolongation  of 
the  Monte  Pincio  between  the  Villa 
Borghese  and  the  Rente  Molle.  The 
mineral  spring  of  the  Acqnacetosa, 
ncartbe  Ponte  Molle,  so  much  resorted 
(0  by  tlie  Romans  in  the  summer 
moniingSi,  and  of  the  Acqua  Santa  on 
the  road  to  Albano,  are  the  best  known 
near  the  capital. 

DtLrVlAI.     QciTEHNART    DEPOSITS, 

Fissil  Mammalia,  ^c. — It  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  point  in  the  cUssifi- 
calion  of  the  tertiary  deposits  around' 
Rome    to   fix   with    cdrtaiTitY    whttti 
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yial  period  commence.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  former,  consisting  of  beds  of 
sand  and  calcareous  gravel,  appears  to 
pass  insensibly  into  those  similarly 
composed,  but  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  scattered  remains  of  fossil 
animals.  As  a  general  character,  how- 
erer,  the  diluvial  deposits  contain  a 
greater  proportion  of  debris  of  volcanic 
rocks.  The  best  localities  for  examin- 
ing them  will  be  in  the  gravel-pits  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Ponte  MoUe,  where 
they  form  the  line  of  elevations  which 
extend  from  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia 

00  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  the  base 
of  the  range  of  Monte  Mario,  crossed  by 
the  modem  roads  to  Civita  Castellana 
and  to  La  Storta  (the  Via  Cassia),  and 
bordering  on  the  N.  the  military  ex- 
ercising ground  of  the  Famesina.  In 
this  diluvial  deposit,  consisting  of  sands 
and  gravel,  are  bones  of  the  elephant 
(£.  meridionalis),  rhinoceros  (tichori- 
nus),  hippopotamus,  one  or  two  extinct 
species  of  ox,  buffalo,  horse,  hog,  and 
deer,  with  those  of  a  species  of  Felis, 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  lynx,  which 
still  lives  in  this  country. 

Ibssil  Mammalia, — ^The  list  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  embraces  nearly 
all  the  extinct  quadrupeds  that  are 
found  in  the  most  modern  geological 
deposits  of  th^  environs  of  Rome. 
There  is  one  circumstance,  however, 
which  deserves  to  be  more  particu- 
larly noticed,  the  existence  of  three 
or  four  species  of  elephants,  and  of 
different  geological  ages;  the  one  in 
the  lower  Pliocene  marls,  the  others 
in  the  diluvial  and  contemporaneous 
volcanic  deposits.  The  existence  of 
the  elephant  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Pliocene  is  a  recent  discovery 
in  the  history  of  palaeontology,  having 
been  found  in  the  tertiary  marine 
beds  near  Rignano  at  the  foot  of 
Soracte,  where  an  undisturbed  skeleton 
was  dug  out  in  1858.  The  species 
appears  to  be  the  Elephas  antiquus 

01  Falconer.  The  second,  or  E.  me- 
ridionalis, is  remarkable  for  its  colossal 
stature  and  the  large  dimensions  of 
its  tusks;   its  bones,  scattered  in  the 

beds  of  dilavial  sand  and  gravel,  have 
£fddom  been  found  unitea  ;  some  of 


the  largest  have  been  discovered  lii 
the  beds  of  fluviatile  volcanic  toft 
on  the  declivity  of  Monte  Verd^ 
outside  of  the  Porta  Portese,  and  in 
the  cuttings  for  the  railway,  beyond 
the  latter,  in  the  Monte  delle  Fidii, 
near  la  Magliana.  A  few  bones  of  the  B. 
priscus  have  also  been  found  here.  The 
Elephas  primogenius,  so  abundant^^ 
found  in  Northern  Europe,  has  be^ 
met  with  but  rarely  in  Central  Ital^* 
Remains  of  a  mastodon  (M .  arvemensl^ 
exist  in  a  local  fresh- water  deposit  i^ 
Moutoro,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nera,  4 
m,  S.W.  of  Nami. 

Quaternary  Post-puocene  Db« 
POSITS  —  Alluvial  Formations.  — 
The  most  remarkable  deposits  of  this 
kind  are  those  at  the  month  of  the 
Tiber,  and  which  will  be  noticed  more 
particularly  in  describing  the  classical 
sites  of  that  district,  under  the  beads 
of  Excursions  to  Ostia,  Porto,  &c.  (pp. 
429,  431).  The  Isola  Sacra,  which 
occupies  an  area  of  several  square  m., 
has  been  entirelv  formed  within  the 
historical  period  by  the  alluvium 
of  the  Tiber,  and  which  is  still  en- 
croaching on  the  sea  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  12  ft.  annually.  The 
district  of  the  Pontine  Marsnes  is  an 
immense  quaternary  depodt  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  Volscian  mountains  on  the  E., 
and  the  volcanic  region  of  Latium  on 
the  N.,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  which  is  also  extending  from 
similar  causes,  and  the  banks  of  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  sea.  A  quaternary 
deposit  of  another  kind  consists  of  a 
loose  and  porous  calcareous  rock, 
which  forms  the  plain  parallel  to  the 
coast,  nearly  in  the  whole  extent  from 
Palidoro,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  to  Leghorn;  it  con- 
tains recent  marine  shells,  and  con-, 
sists  of  a  loose  travertine  and  agglo- 
merated sand,  with  extensive  beds  of 
gravel  regularly  stratified ;  it  is  quar- 
ried for  building-stone  between  Pali- 
doro and  Palo,  and  beyond  the  latter 
forms  the  low  land  at  the  base  of  the 
hills  of  Cervetri  and  La  Tolfa,  as  it 
does  in  t\ke  enVvtoua  oi  CW\\^N  'iv>&a.\ 
it  is  simiiax  to  liSaaX  cvjaairwe^  «i  «L\fc\i:r 
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sively  behind  Leghorn  for  the  hy- 
draulic "works  of  the  port;  in  some 
places  it  is  seen  as  high  as  40  and 
50  ft.  above  the  present  sea  level. 

Travertine  may,  in  general,  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  quaternary  deposit,  al- 
though some  of  it  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  last  tertiary  period,  whilst 
others  are  still  in  a  state  of  actual 
deposit.  The  most  extensive  masses 
of  travertine  exist  near  the  base  of 
the  calcareous  Apennines,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  plain  below  Tivoli,  and 
have  furnished  all  that  stone  so  exten- 
sively used  in  the  ancient  and  modem 
monuments  of  Rome.  In  former  times 
tlie  action  which  produced  it  was  much 
more  active  than  at  present,  and,  as 
already  remarked,  may  be  considered 
the  expiring  effort  of  the  volcanic 
agency  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The 
travertine  seldom  contains  traces  of 
other  organic  bodies  than  vegetables. 
The  non-existence  of  animal  remains 
may  be  attributed  to  the  waters  by 
"which  it  was  deposited  containing  in 
solution  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gases^  which  rendered  it  unfit 
for  animal  life. 

The  geologist  will  find  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Mineralogy,  at  the  University 
of  La  SapienzaCp.  297),  avery  extensive 
collection  of  the  rocks  and  fossils  of 
the  hills  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
formed  by  the  eminent  geologist  Broc- 
chi,  to  illustrate  his  work  'Descriz- 
zione  del  Suolo  di  Roma,'  1  vol.  8vo. ; 
the  series  formed  by  Prof.  Ponzi,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Roman  geologists ; 
and  a  fine  one  of  the  simple  minerals 
from  the  lava  current  at  Capo  di  Bove 
and  in  the  peperino  Albano,  forming 
part  of  the  collection  sold  by  Count 
Spada  to  the  Roman  government. 


§  33.  Villas, 

**A  few  cardinals,"  says  Forsyth, 
"  created  all  the  great  villas  of  Rome. 
Their  riches,  their  taste,  their  learn- 


the  eminent  founder  -was  squandering 
thousands  on  a  statue,  he  would  allot 
but  one  crown  for  his  own  dinner. 
He  had  no  children,  no  stud,  no  dogs 
to  keep.  He  built,  indeed,  for  his 
own  pleasure,  or  for  the  admiration  of 
others ;  but  he  embellished  his  coun- 
try, he  promoted  the  resort  of  rich  fo- 
reigners, and  he  afforded  them  a  high 
intellectual  treat  for  a  few  pauls, 
which  never  entered  into  his  pocket. 
His  taste  generally  descends  to  his 
heirs,  who  mark  their  little  reigns  by 
successive  additions  to  the  stock.  How 
seldom  are  great  fortunes  spent  so 
elegantly  in  England  I  How  many 
are  absorbed  in  the  table,  the  field, 
or  the  turf! — expenses  which  centre 
and  end  in  the  rich  egotist  himself.' 


>w 


Villa  Albani  (to  be  seen  on  Tuesdays, 
by  an  order,  to  be  obtained  at  the  palace 
of  Don  Vincenzo  Colonna,  near  the  ch. 
of  il  Gesu,  or  through  the  Consul  or  a 
banker),  a  short  distance  on  the  rt.  be- 
yond the  Porta  Salara,  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  by  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Albani.  The  design  was  en- 
tirely his  own,  and  was  executed  under 
his  superintendence  by  Carlo  Marchi- 
onni.  "Here,"  says  Forsyth,  "is  a  villa 
of  exquisite  design,  planned  by  a  pro- 
found antiquary.  Here  Cardinal  Al- 
bani, having  spent  his  life  in  collecting 
ancient  sculpture,  formed  such  porti- 
coes and  such  saloons  to  receive  it 
as  an  old  Roman  would  have  done: 
porticoes  where  the  statues  stood  free 
upon  the  pavement  between  columns 
proportioned  to  their  stature ;  saloons 
which  were  not  stocked  but  embel- 
lished with  families  of  allied  statues, 
and  seemed  fiill  without  a  crowd. 
Here  Winckelmann  grew  into  an  an- 
tiquary under  the  cfurdinars  patronage 
and  instruction ;  and  here  he  projected 
his  history  of  art,  which  brings  this 
collection  continually  into  view."  At 
the  first  French  invasion  the  Albani 
family  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
I  Napoleon,  who  carried  off  trora  the 
villa  294  pieces  of  sculpture.  At 
the  peace  of  1815,  the  spoils,  which 
had  been   sent  to    Paris,   were   re- 


ing,  their  leisure,  their  frugality,  all  Vsiotfe^  \»  Y^-aa^  KSciwiv  ^V^>>^'»^% 
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pense  of  tbeir  removal,  sold  them, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Anti- 
nous,  to  the  king  of  JBtetvaria.  Notwith- 
standing these  losses,  the  villa  is  still 
rich,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  Mu- 
seums of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol. 
Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  art,  the 
mansion  did  not  suffer,  as  some  others 
about  Rome  did,  during  the  insurrec- 
tionary movements  in  1849,  and  it 
therefore  remains  in  all  its  beauty, 
with  its  charming  grounds,  its  sculp- 
tures, and  other  artistic  treasures  un- 
injured. The  objects  of  art  are  con- 
tained in  the  Casino  and  the  Coffee-house, 
between  which  is  an  extensive  parterre, 
or  ornamental  garden,  laid  out  with 
great  taste. 

I.  The  Casino  consists  of  a  fine 
portico,  decorated  with  columns  of 
granite  and  cippolino,  surmounted  by 
a  suite  of  rooms,  and  having  on  each 
side  wings  in  the  form  of  galleries, 
opening  from  as  many  vestibules,  all  of 
which  are  decorated  with  sculptures. 
There  are  no  catalogues,  but  each  ob- 
ject has  its  name  attached,  most  of  the 
determinations  having  been  made  by 
Winckelmanu.  Commencing  with  the 
Portico,  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
it  are  sitting  statues  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Augustus,  and  Agrippina,  and  of  ano- 
ther female,  supposed  to  be  Faustina. 
Statues  in  niches  of  Tiberius,  Lucius 
Verus,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  Hadrian;  few,  if 
aujr,  of  these  statues  have  however 
their  original  heads.  2  altars  with  re- 
liefs of  a  dance  of  the  Hours  and 
9  fine  basins  in  pavonazzetto  and 
cippolino  marble.  Of  the  many  Hermes, 
that  of  Mercury  with  a  Greek  in- 
scription is  the  most  interesting.  On 
the  1.  of  the  portico  is  (II.)  the  Vesti- 
bule or  Atri)  del  Cariatide,  so  called 
from  a  statue  of  a  Caryatid,  bearing  on 
the  back  of  the  basket  the  names  of 
the  sculptors  Criton  and  Nicholaus  of 
Athens,  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  on  each  side 
are  statues  of  Canophorse.  From  the 
vestibule  opens  the  1.  gallery,  used  as 
a  conservatory,  in  which  are  placed  a 
series  of  busts,  the  most  deserving  of 
notice  being  Uiose  of  Alexander  the 
Q^^   Sapio   A&icaiiusy    Hannibal, 


Homer,  and  E^icums;  of  the  ststeei 
in  the  niches — a  male  figure  ^nup» 
ing  a  dagger,  called  Brutns  withoot 
any  reason,  being  probably  a  coo* 
batant  in  the  arena ;  Venus ;  a  FSbb 
with  fruit  in  his  lion-skin  coyerixi|, 
a  Muse,  and  a  handsome  Vase,  wiS 
dolphins  for  the  handles.  Betmii'' 
ing  through  the  great  portico,  on  tlMt 
rt.  are  a  series  of  rooms  forming  the 
corresponding  wing  of  the  cadai^ 
a  vestibule,  followed  by  the  Cd^ 
servatory,  out  of  which  opens  % 
series  of  smaller  rooms,  divided  off 
as  follows: — 1.  Atrio  di  Giunone  con* 
tains  a  statue  of  Juno  and  several  basts* 
2.  The  Gallery,  with  several  statues ;  a 
Faun  and  young  Bacchus,  in  the  centre 
a  vase  with  Bacchanalian  reliefii; 
Hermes  of  Euripides  and  Numa.  Tlie 
next  room,  3.  Sola  delle  Cohnne^  with  an 
ancient  mosaic  pavement,  has  a  rer 
markable  column  of  alabaster  of  Urn 
variety  called  Fiorito^  found  near  tfa« 
Navalia  in  the  Vigna  Cesarini.  The 
sarcophagus  which  stands  here,  with 
relies  of  the  marriage  of  Pel«i$ 
and  Thetis,  has  been  pronounced  by 
Winckelmann  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
bas-relie&  in  existence ;  a  circular  altar 
with  reliefs  representing  a  triumphal 
dance ;  a  good  bust  of  Lucius  Verus ; 
an  Etruscan  priestess;  Livia  as  Juno 
sacrificing.  Ath  Room,  or  of  the  Terra- 
cottas.— A  curious  bas-relief  rtpresent* 
ing  Diogenes  in  a  large  jar  receiving 
Alexander;  a  bas-relief  of  Daedalus 
and  Icarus  in  rosso-antico ;  a  colossal 
mask  of  a  river-god ;  an  ancient  frescb 
representing  a  landscape;  several  inte- 
resting terracotta  bas-reliefs,  found  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Caserta,  now 
the  Convent  of  the  Liguorini,  on  the 
Esquiline,  the  most  remarkable  being, 
Minerva  assisting  at  the  building  and 
fitting  out  of  the  ship  Argo;  Latona 
and  Artemis;  a  frieze  of  the  Hours; 
Silenus  in  a  bacchanalian  scene,  &c. 
6th  Room, — In  the  centre  a  large  tazza 
with  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  found 
near  the  temple  of  that  demigod 
erected  by  Domitian  on  the  Via 
Appia ;  statue  of  Leda  and  tlie 
Swan;  on  the  walls  are  several  Ro- 
man inscriptions.      1th  JKoom. — Small 
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omamented  with  marbles  and  mosaics, 
and  have  several  bas-reliefs  let  into 
them,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  Hercules  and  the  Hesperides;  Daeda- 
lus and  Icarus ;  a  male  personage  called 
Antinous  holding  a  horse  in  front  of 
a  Corinthian  portico;   figures  of  An- 
toninus with  the  caducseus,  and  Faus- 
tina,  personifying    Peace  and   Rome. 
Over  the   principal   entrance    a   bas- 
relief  in   the  archaic  style,  represent- 
ing a  sacrifice,  with  a  Corinthian  tem- 
ple   in  the  background:    the    figures 
sacrificing  are  those  of  Hebe,  Diana, 
Venus,  Apollo.    In  the  1st  room  on  the 
rt.  are  Hermes  busts  of  Socrates,  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  Hippocrates,  those  of  So- 
crates and  Marcus  Agrippa  being  the 
best;   and  over  the  chimney  a  verj 
ancient  bas-relief  of  Zethus,  Antiope, 
and  Amphion.     In  the  2nd  room  is  a 
small  collection  of  pictures  removed 
from  the  Palazzo  Albani,  at  Rome,  the 
best  of  which  are — Pei-ugxno^  a  painting 
in   5  compartments,  representing   the 
Adoration  of  the  infant  Saviour  by  the 
Virgin  with  saints,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Magdalen,  and  an  Assumption,  signed 
and  dated  149 1 ,  consequently  one  of  Pe- 
rugino's  early  works.     Giulio  Bomano,  2 
compositions  in  water-colours  of  baccha- 
nalian scenes.    GhiidOy  the  head  of  an  old 
man.    Titian,  small  portrait  of  Paul  III. 
Luca  Giordano,  2  pictures  of  children. 
Oiorgione,  a  good  male  portrait     Tinto- 
retto,  a  Crucifixion,  and  another  of  tho 
same    subject   attributed  to    Vandyke. 
Albano,  a  small  Holy  Family.     Vander" 
werf,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross.    Zuca 
S^norellif  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
SS.  Lawrence,  James,  Sebastian,  and 
the  Douatorio,  for  whom  the  picture 
was  painted ;   in  the  next  room   are 
some   of   Domenichino*s    cartoons    for 
the  paintings  in  the   church   of  Sta. 
Maria  della  Vittoria;  one  by  A.  Caracci ; 
and    another    of   a    Crucifixion,    by 
Baroccio,     Returning    to  the    Galleria 
Nohile,  the  Is*  Boom  on  the  left  contans 
the  celebrated  bas-relief  of  Antinous 

CROWNE3>     WITH     THE    LOTUS-FLOWEB, 

found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  Adriana, 
and  which  Winckelmann  has  described 
with  rapture  :  **  as  fresh  and  as  highly 

and  the  Muses;  the  walls  are  richly  \ left  t\i^se\x\^\o^«»^^^J>^^^*  'Y^^^^^w-, 


Tauris   sacrificing    Orestes    and   Py- 
lades  at  the  altar  of  Diana ;  an  inter- 
esting mosaic  of  the  Nile,  with  seve- 
ral   of     the    animals    inhabiting    its 
banks;    a  bas-relief   in   Pavonazzetto 
marble  of  a  bacchanalian  feast ;  seve- 
ral  Roman  inscriptions.     Sth  Boom, — 
A  Faun  in  Parian  marble;   a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles.     This 
room  'opens  on  a  terrace  shaded  with 
ilexes,   leading  to   the   Bigliardo,  and 
on  which  are  placed  numerous  sepul- 
chral cippi.    Over  the  door  is  a  bas- 
relief,  supposed  to  represent  a  combat 
of  Achilles,    The   Bigliardo  is  hand- 
somely  decorated  with   marbles,   and 
has    a   few   indifferent    statues.      Re- 
turning to  the  great  portico,  from  an 
oval  vestibule  of  the  casino  opens  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  1st  floor 
of  the  palace:   in  this  vestibule    are 
statues  of  Ceres  and  Isis,  Bacchus  and 
Hercules,  and  some  colossal  masks.     At 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  are  a  statue  of 
Rome    triumphant ;    and   an    ancient 
painting  of  two  females,  called  Livia 
and  Octavia,  sacrificing  to  Mars ;  and 
as  we  ascend   bas-reliefs  of  the  death 
of  the  children  of  Niobe ;   a  colossal 
mask  in  rosso-antico :   and  over   the 
side  doors  2  fragments  of  friezes,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  distribution  of 
com  to  the  people  by  Antoninus  Pius 
in   honour  of  his  wife,   and   a   pro- 
cession of  draped  females,  called  the 
orphan  children  of  Faustina.     Apart- 
ments ON  1st  floob. — 1,  Sala  Ovale: 
in  the  centre  a  fine  large  tazza,  with 
good    bas-reliefs    of    a    bacchanalian 
feast,  where  we  see  Hercules,  with  a 
satyr  when  his  head  is  turned  emptying 
the    demigod's    goblet.     The   statues 
round  the  room  are  the  supposed  Pto- 
lemy by  Stephanus ;  a  Cupid  bending 
his  bow;  Fauns;  aSilenus;  and  a  Mer- 
cury.   On  each  side   of  the  window 
are  2  very   good  columns  of  giallo- 
antico ;  and  above  a  curious  bas-relief 
of  a  race  of  children;  in  which  are 
represented  the  carceres  of   a   circus. 
The  door  on  the  rt.  leads  into  the,  2, 
Galleria  Nohile,  a  fine  room,   opening 
out    of   which    are    several    smaller 
ones:  the  roof  is  painted  by  Mengs, 
and  Tepresents  Parnassus  with  Apollo 
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after  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  monumeut  of 
antiquity  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us."     2nd  Boom.— Four   Etruscan 
sepolchral  urns  in  alabaster  from  Vol- 
terra;  bas-reliefe,  Hercules  and  Apollo 
contesting  for  the  tripod ;  a  series  of 
bas-relien  in  an  archaic  or  Etruscan 
style,  of  a  procession  of  Mercury,  Mi- 
nerva, Apollo,  and  Diana;  a  sacrifice 
by  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes;  and  of  Leucothea  with  young 
Bacchus  and  Nymphs;    a  large  bas- 
relief  of  Lynceus  and  Pollux,  a  good 
piece  of  Greek  sculpture,  stated  to  have 
been   brought  from   the    Parthenon ; 
gtatues    of  an    Etruscan    priest   and 
priestess.    In  the  Srd  Boom  are  some 
more  cartoons  by  Domenichino.    From 
this  we  enter  the  Oabmetto  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  casino,  which  contains 
several  nne  specimens  of  ancient  art : 
the  bronze  Apoixo  Sauroctonos,  con- 
ndered  byWinckelmann  as  the  original 
statue  by  Praxiteles,  described  by  Pliny 
—it  was  found  on  the  Aventine,  and 
has  been  much  restored ;  a  small  bronze 
statue  of  Minerva;  an  ancient  copy, 
also  in  bronze,  of  the  Farnese  Her- 
cules; fine  bas-relief  of  the  Repose  of 
Hercules,  with   a   Greek  inscription, 
and  another  supposed  to  be  of  the  poet 
Persius;  a  Diana  in  alabaster,  with 
head  and  hands  of  bronze ;  a  Canopus, 
probably  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  with 
relieft,  m  green  basalt ;  a  legless  statue 
of  J£sop,  a  fine  specimen  in  Pentelic 
marble ;  a  small  one  of  Diogenes.     In 
the  remaining  rooms  have  been  placed 
several  pictures  of  littie  interest,  chiefly 
portraits,  brought  firom  the    Palazzo 
Albani,    and  a   series    of   indififerent 
tapestries  from  Flemish  designs,  exe- 
cuted at  Rome. 

The  Coffee-house, — ^The  second  part  of 
the  yUla  Albani  consists  of  a  semicir- 
cular portico,  supported  by  columns  of 
granite.  Under  the  arcade  are  several 
statues,  busts,  and  masks,  all  much  re- 
stored. Amount  the  former,  those  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  Isocrates,  Chry- 
sippus,  a  veiled  Caligula,  Antisthenes, 
Balbinus,  Hadrian,  2  statues  of  Cary- 
atids,  and  others  of  Bacchus  and  Her- 
caleg,    Jn  the  yesdtmk,  leftdiD'^ 


the  portico  to  the  Gallery,  is  a  Terr 
large  tazza  in  Egyptian  breccia,  win 
statues  of  Marsyas,  Juno,  and  SHemn. 
The  Gallery,  a  very  handsome  apart- 
ment.—  Ancient    mosaics    form    tlie 
pavement;    statues    of  Juno    and  a 
nymph  —  on  the  pedestals  on  whkdi 
they  stand    are  ancient  mosaics,  one 
of  which,  found  at  Atina,  near  Ajpino^ 
represents    the   delivery    of    Hesiona 
from  the   monster — the    other,   tnjm 
Sarsina,  in  the  Romag^na ;  an  Ibis  wilk 
a  serpent  in  rosso- antico ;  a  handsoind 
candelabrum ;  statues— of  Atlas  bearing 
on  his  shoulders  a  Zodiac  with  its  signs, 
and    Jupiter  in  the  centre ;    and  <d 
the  Bona  Dea  with  a  Fawn ;  a  lai^ 
bust  of  Jupiter  Serapis  in  red  por- 
phyry ;  and  a  Cupid  concealed  behind 
a  comic  mask.    Egyptian  Hall. — ^In  aa 
open  portico  beneatii  the  ooffee-honsa 
have  been  arranged  several  specimens 
of  Egyptian    sculpture — a    statue  <^ 
the  goddess  Pascht,  in  black  granite, 
and  another  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns, 
colossal ;  in  the  centre  of  the  room'  is 
an  elephant  in  the  same  material,  tme 
to  nature,  of  the  Aaatic  species ;    4 
sphinxes    in    limestone,   2   in    black 
marble,  all   probably  of  the  Roman 
period  of  the  time  of  Hadrian:  several 
specimens  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
are  let  into  the  adjoining  wall,  which 
forms  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
parterre  ;  in  one  of  the  side  alleys  lead* 
ing  from  the  entrance-gate  towards  the 
Ci^ino  is  a  colossal  bust  of  Winkelman, 
placed  here  in  1857  at  the  expense  of 
the  reigning  King  of  Bavaria :  it  is  from 
the  chisel  of  a  German  sculptor.    Near 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds  on  the  1. 
is  a  marble  pillar,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Meta  from  some  circus. 

The  Villa  Albani  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Count  di  Castelbarco,  a  Milanese 
nobleman,  to  whom  it  has  descended 
as  heir  in  the  female  line,  on  the  death 
of  the  last  prince.  Cardinal  Albani, 
secretary  of  state  during  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Pius  VIII.;  it  is  liberally 
kept  up  for  the  benefit  and  instruction 
of  strangers  viating  the  capital.  The 
view  of  the  Sabine  and  Alban  ranges 
from  the  upper  part  of  this  villa,  and 
especialAy  icom  \!iQL<&  xooi  <^t  ^^  Ca&w^^^ 
*  ■»  'very  fine. 
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Villa  Altieri,  opening  oflf  the  road 
that  leads  from  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  to 
Santa  Croce ;  it  was  once  a  magnificent 
retreat,  now  it  is  falling  into  decay,  the 
grounds  being  let  out  to  market-gar- 
deners. The  curious  labyrinth  formed 
by  box  plantations,  which  formerly  ex- 
isted here,  has  been  cut  down  and  con- 
verted into  a  cabbage-garden  by  its 
new  owner,  a  Belgian  prelate. 

Villa  Bonaparte,  in  the  Via  di  Porta 
Pia,  formerly  Paolina,  from  the  Princess 
Pauline  Bonaparte  Borghese,  the  sister 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed :  it  occupies  all  the  space 
along  the  Aurelian  Wall  from  the  Porta 
Salara  to  the  Porta  Nomentana.  The 
Casino  is  very  elegantly  fitted  up,  and 
the  gardens  handsomely  laid  out.  It 
now  belongs  to  Prince  Napoleon  Charles 
Bonaparte,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Prince  of  Canino.  From  a  terrace  on 
the  city  wall  there  is  a  magnificent 
Tiew  over  the  Campagna  to  the  Sabine 
and  Albau  hills. 

Villa  Borghese,  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  and  extending  to  near  the  Via 
Salara ;  open  to  the  public  every  day, 
after  12  o'clock  ;  and  the  Casino,  with 
its  galleries'  of  statues,  on  Saturdays, 
from  2  until  4  in  winter  and  spring, 
and  after  3  p.m.  daring  the  summer 
months.  The  Villa  Borghese,  one  of 
the  favourite  resorts  of  the  Roman 
people  in  summer,  and  the  most  con- 
venient promenade  for  the  upper 
classes  and  foreign  residents  at  all 
seasons,  had  remained  comparatively 
closed  for  some  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  restorations  and  new  laying 
out  of  the  grounds,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  devastations  committed,  and 
the  cutting  down  of  the  plantations 
during  the  siege  in  1849.  It  is  now 
open  with  increased  facilities,  and 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
forms  the  most  fashionable  and  agree- 
able of  all  the  drives  and  walks 
round  the  capital.  A  French  corps 
having  succeeded  in  forming  a  lodg- 
ment on  the  range  of  heights  ex- 
tending from  the  Ponte  MoUe  to  the 
Porta  del  Vopolo,  and  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Villa  Borghese  itself,  in  1849,  the 


Roman  Commission  of  Defence  was 
obliged,  from  strategic  considerations, 
to  order  the  destruction  of  the  trees 
extending  on  the  slopes  towards  the 
city  walls,  to  deprive  the  besiegers  of  a 
cover  in  case  of  their  attacking  Rome 
on  this  side.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  unjustifiable  de- 
struction of  an  aqueduct,  for  the  less 
honourable  motive  of  stealing  the 
leaden  pipes,  was  perpetrated  by  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  other  very  extensive 
damage,  and  for  which  the  noble  owner 
has  received  no  compensation;  The 
Casino  remained  luckily  untouched, 
as  did  the  specimens  of  sculpture 
which  it  contains,  although  at  one 
time  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the 
latter  to  the  Vatican  for  the  sake  of 
security. 

The  principal  attraction  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  is  the  Casino,  formerly  used 
as  a  summer  residence,  but  now  con- 
verted into  a  museum  of  statuary.  It 
was  erected  by  Card.  Scipio  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Vansanzio,  en- 
larged during  the  last  century,  and 
converted  into  a  gallery  of  sculpture 
by  the  present  Prince  Borghese, 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent 
architect  Canina,  to  whom  also  are 
due  the  interior  arrangements,  de* 
corations,  &c.  The  Borghese  family 
formerly  possessed  a  very  rich  col- 
lection of  ancient  sculpture  found  in 
excavating  on  their  numerous  posses- 
sions, and  especially  at  Gabii,  which 
were  arranged  here  and  in  another 
casino  close  by  called  the  Museum 
Gabinum.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
were  removed  to  Paris  by  Napoleon, 
for  which  an  indemnitv  of  1 5  millions 
of  francs  was  promised  to  Prince  Bor- 
ghese, but  of  which  a  large  sum  re- 
mained, as  it  still  does,  unpaid  at  the 
fall  of  the  French  empire.  A  great 
portion,  therefore,  of  the  present  col- 
lection of  the  Villa  Borghese  has 
been  made  by  the  two  last  princes. 


\ 


The  Casino  consists  of  2  floors,  the 
rooms  on  the  lower  one  being  confined 
to  ancient  sculpture,  those  above  to 
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ig  from  &  portico  70  ft.  long,  uuclosed 
bj  an  iron  grating,  nnder  vhich  ace 
ranged— 2, 1 1 ,  23.  ancient  amdelabras ; 
three  mutilated  bas-relie&  from  the 
Arch  of  Claudius,  vhich  stood  near 
die  Piazza  Sciarra ;  14.  asarcuphagus, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  naval  sports,  with 
the  representatioD  of  a  harbour  uod  a 
lightbouee.— 11.  Great  HaU  or  Silune. 
This  magoiflcent  room,  the  c<:iling  of 
which,  painted  bj  Mario  Bos^i  i 
.the  last  century,  represents  the  bi 
jival  of  Camillus  at   the   Cupitol, 

SSTed  with  ancient  mosaics  of  g1: 
iators  and  combatants  in  the  aniph 
theatre,  discovered  in  1834,  auiougst 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  lilla  at  in 
Giostra,  near  Torre  Nuova,  oue  of  the 
Borghese  possessions  on  the  Vi 
bicana.  These  mosaics  are  u 
for  the  coitumes  of  the  figures  repre- 
senied,  and  the  animals  the/  are  eout- 
ig—lions,  tigers,  panthers,  oxen, 
Doffaloesi  Batelopea,  sod  ostriches. 


Many  of  the  figures  have  names  an- 
'""■"'Ir  a  certam -Astacjua,  who  vaves 

over  Ms  fallen  anlagomst  Astivia  ; 

ler,  designated  as  Aluainus  Victor, 
holiLs  up  in  mark  of  triumph  (he  bloody 
kuife  which  he  has  just  drawn  from 
[he  mortal  wound  inflicted  on  his  ad<- 
versary ;  a  third,  Serpenus  iiilling  a 
panther :  many  of  the  combatants 
wear  helmets  with  closed  visors  and 
have  long  shields.  As  works  of  art  these 
mosaicB  havo  little  preteo^ons,  a  ud  date 
probably  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
3rd  CRutury.  It  is  supposed,  like  a 
somewhat  similar  ooe  discovered  in 
the  Thermm  of  Caracalla  and  now  in 
the  Lateran  Museum,  to  have  deco- 
rated the  gladiators'  imrobing-roum  in 
the  Koman  villa  above  mentioDed. 
The  principal  spe^^mens  of  sculpture 
in  the  Salone  are — 1.  a  statue  of  Diana; 
S.  the  colossal  bust  of  Juno;  and  3. 
another  of  Isis;  4.  a  colossal  dancing 
faun;  7.  a  sUtue  of  Tiberius;  g. 
A-UgUBlMB  aa  toiAyBi.  Maitmiue;  11. 

a  statue  oi  B&wlia*!  fefl:tiivQs,  ■^t^.  ol 
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a  group  of  that  diirimty  and  Ampelus ; 
15.  a  colossal  figure  of  Bacchus;  a 
statue  of  Caligula;  14  and  16.  colo^al 
busts  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
— Bas-reliefis  of  young  Bacchus  and 
Pan,  beneath  No.  11 ;  and  the  large 
.alto-relievo  of  Curtius  leaping  into 
the  gulf.  The  busts  of  the  12  Caesars, 
in  coloured  marble,  are  modem,  as 
well  as  the  medallions  on  the  pi- 
lasters; the  frescoes  of  animals  on  Uie 
roof  are  by  Peters.  Opening  out  of 
.the  Salone  on  the  rt.  is  Boom  IIL,  the 
Sala  di  Giunone,  so  called  from,  1.  the 
statue  of  Juno  Pronuba  (6),  which 
stands  in  the  centre,  discovered  in  a 
Koman  villa  near  Monte  Calvo,  at  the 
32nd  mile  on  the  Via  Salara :  the  other 
statues  are,  3.  Urania;  9.  Leda  and 
the  Swan  with  Cupid ;  4.  Ceres ;  5.  a 
Venus  Genitrix ;  20.  an  interesting  bas- 
relief,  discovered  at  Torre  Nuova, 
representing  the  birth  of  Telephus; 
11.  a  bas-relief  of  Cassandra  borne 
from  the  altar.  The  paintings  of  the 
roof  are  by  De  Angelis ;  that  in  the 
centre  representing  the  Judgment  of 
Paris.  —  Boom  IV.,  called  the  Sala 
di  Ercole,  from  the  many  sculptures 
relating  to  Hercules  which  it  con- 
tains. The  group  in  the  centre  is 
that  of  a  combating  Amazon  (/) ;  2 
bas-reliefs  {e  e)  (3,  4,  17,  and  18), 
which  formed  the  sides  and  covers  of 
sarcophagi,  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules ; 
another  sarcophagus,  with,  10.  a  bas- 
relief  of  Tritons  and  Sea  Nymphs,  with 
a  mask  ofOceanus  in  the  centre;  21. 
a  statue  of  Venus,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Capitol ;  several  statues,  and,  6.  a 
colossal  bust  of  Hercules;  one,  45,  a 
statue  of  Hercules  in  female  attire 
with  a  distaff;  casts  of  the  legs  of 
the  Farnese  Hercules,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Borghese  family, 
now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico. — Room 
v.,  or  Camera  di  Apollo.  This  room, 
decorated  with  columns  of  Egyptian 
granite7  has  paintings  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne,  by  Angeletti;  of  the  Valle 
of  Tempe,  by  Moore ;  and  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  by  Labruzzi :  in  the  centre 
is,  I.  a  statue  of  Apollo  {g)\  and  round 
it  others  of  the  Muses.  3.  A  bust  of 
Scipio  Africanus;  4.  A  statue  of  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into  a  laurel  *, 


I  6.  A  good  group  of  Venus  and  Cupid ; 

j  7  and  11.  Basts  of  Bacchantes;  8.  A 

j  statue  of  Melpomene ;  10.  of  Clio;  13. 

j  A   sitting  figure   of  Anaereon,  from 

j  Monte  Calvo;  14.  A  colossal  bust  of 
Lucilla,  wife  of  Lucius  Verus;  16. 
Erato;  18.  Polynmia.  A  passage  (c) 
leads  to  Eoom  VL,  the  GaJleria,  or  Great 
Gallery,  a  magnificent  hall,  60  ft.  long, 
c^»ening  on  the  garden,  decorated  with 
paintings  by  Marchetti  and  De  Angelii. 
The  story  of  Galatea  is  painted  by  the 
latter.  2  oolunns  and  the  pilasters  are 
in  oriental  alabaster ;  the  medallions  by 
artists  of  the  last  century.  The  series 
of  busts,  in  porphyry  with  alahaster 
torsos,  of  the  12  Caesars  are  modem. 
The  porphyry  urn,  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  is  said  to  have  been  brou^lii 
from  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  32^ 
A  bronze  statue  of  the  young  Geta. 
— Boom  VU.  Gabinetto,  or  of  the  Her» 
mapkrodite.  7.  The  statue  (A)  of  that 
fabulous  creation,  was  found  near 
the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria,  with  that  of  the  same  subject 
now  in  the  Louvre.  3.  A  statue 
of  a  Faun  or  Saljr ;  6.  Bust  of 
Titus;  11.  A  copy  in  marble  of  ihe 
bronze  statue  of  the  shepherd  Martins 
in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  at  the 
Capitol ;  10.  A  bust  of  Tiberius ;  13. 
of  Corbulon;  15.  A  headless  statue  of 
a  youth,  supposed  to  be  Ilo,  of  fine 
workmanship,  discovered  in  1830  near 
Mentana,  the  ancient  Nomentum.  The 
ancient  mosaics  on  the  floor,  repre- 
senting fishing  scenes,  were  found  near 
Castel  Arcione,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli, 
and  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
the  mode  of  fishing  with  a  round  or 
cast  net  was  exactly  the  same  as  is 
now  practised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber. — Boom  VIII.  Camera  di  Tirteo, 
formerly  called  della  Candelabray  the 
candelabra  having  been  lately  re- 
moved to  the  Vestibule  to  make  room 
for — 1.  the  statue  of  Tyrtaeus  (»),  now 
in  the  centre  of  this  apartment.  The 
Borghese  Gladiator,  one  of  the  finest 
statues  in  the  Louvre,  formerly  stood 
here.  The  paintings,  by  Pecheux 
and  Thiers,  represent  the  Death  of 
Milo,  Polydamas,  and  Theseus.     Of 

1  the  0\\i%T  ?>Xvv\M<e&  V)a&\Sk«RN.  \^\fiK:^«v'!5s3v^ 
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ft  toga,  with  a  griffon  and  a  tripod ;  5. 
A  colossal  bust  called  Lucilla;  7.  A 
triple  Caryatid  or  Canephora;  10. 
Leda  and  the  Swan,  discovered  near 
Frascati  in  1823;  15.  JSsculapins  and 
Telesphorus ;  a  bas-relief  of  3  draped 
figures,  a  female  in  the  centre,  from 
the  sepulchral  monument  of  some  sena- 
torial family. — Boom  IX.,  or  Cainera 
Egizziaca.  In  the  centre  stands  a  mar- 
ble group  of  a  boy  on  a  dolphin  (Jt\  Xtj- 
ing  to  force  open  its  mouth,  and  called 
Palsbmon,  son  of  Alamos  and  Ino; 
3.  Isis ;  4.  Paris ;  8.  Ceres  in  black 
marble;  10.  A  modem  statue  of  a 
Gipsy,  in  bronze  and  marble ;  19.  A 
colossal  bust  of  Hadrian ;  20.  An  in- 
different statue  of  a  Venus. — Boom  X. 
Carrara  del  Fauno,  1.  The  tine  statue 
of  the  Dancing  Faun  in  the  centre  of 
this  room  was  discovered  in  1832,  with 
Beveral  others  purchased  by  P.  Bor- 
ghese,  in  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Villa 
at  the  32nd  mile  on  the  Via  Salara. 
2.  Good  draped  statue  of  Ceres ;  3. 
Mercury  Liricmus,  or  inventor  of  the 
lyre ;  4.  Satyr ;  8.  Copy  of  the  Faun 
of  Praxiteles,  in  Parian  marble;  9. 
Pluto;  14.  Sitting  statue  of  Periander. 
Busts :  6.  of  Seneca ;  7.  of  Minerva 
Gorgolapha,  or  with  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa on  her  helmet.  19.  Group  of 
Bacchus  and  Libera. 

The  Upper  Story  is  reached  from  the 
Oalleria  at  6  by  a  winding  staircase,  and 
is  entered  by — Boom  I.,  or  the  Galleria, 
The  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  are  by  Lan- 
franco  ;  the  Landscapes  on  the  side- 
walls  by  Hackaert  and  Marchetti.  The 
three  principal  groups  of  statues  in  the 
centre  are  by  Bemmi,  and  represent, 
2,  iEneas  carrying  off  Anchises,  one  of 
the  artist's  earliest  works,  said  to  have 
been  executed  when  he  was  only  15 
years  old;  1,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  when 
ne  was  in  his  18th  year ;  and,  3,  David 
in  the  act  of  slaying  Goliath,  one 
of  Bernini's  finest  works.  The  seve- 
ral marble  vases  are  modem.  On 
one  of  the  tables  is  a  bust  of  Canina, 
the  celebrated  antiquarian,  by  Bisetti. — 
Boom  II.  Camera  deiBitratti.  1 ,  The  bust 
of  Paul  V.  by  Bernini ;  27,  the  portrait  of 
Marc  Antonio  Borghese,  father  of  that 
pone,  by  Guide;  7,  that  of  Paul  V.,  by 
^Tj^o;  3  the  bust  of  Card.  Scipir 
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one  Borghese  is  also  by  Bernini.  The 
numerous  other  family  portraits  here 
are  of  little  interest  as  works  of  art. 
Opening  out  of  this  room  is  one 
with  architectural  subjects  by  Mar- 
chetti; and  beyond  the  latter  a  cabi- 
net, on  the  ceiling  of  which  is  a  paint- 
ing of  a  Satyr  and  sleeping  Venus, 
by  Gagnereau,  called  also  Jupiter 
and  Antiope. — Boom  V.  Camera  delta 
Venere  Vincitrice^  so  called  from  the,  1. 
statue  of  Princess  Pauline  Borghese, 
sister  of  the  first  Napoleon,  by  Ca- 
nova,  who  has  represented  her  as 
Venus  Victrix.  She  was  one  of  the 
most  beautifully-elegant  women  of  her 
day.  The  bas-reliefs  over  the  four 
doors,  in  giallo-antico,  by  Pocetti,  re- 
present—  2.  Jupiter  and  his  Eagle; 
3.  Venus  and  Cupid ;  6.  Paris  ;  7. 
Apollo.  The  statues,  4  and  5.  of 
Venus  and  Paris  are  by  Penna.  The 
paintings  on  the  walls,  of  Helen  and 
Paris,  the  Death  of  Achilles,  the  De- 
parture of  Helen,  and  those  on  the 
ceiling,  are  by  Gavin  Hamilton,  an 
English  artist  settled  in  Rome  in  the 
last  century.  The  Presentation  of  the 
Infant  Pans  to  Hecuba,  in  the  octagon 
above  the  central  window,  is  one  of 
the  earliest  works  of  Cammuccini. 
— Boom  VI.,  Camera  di  Orizonte,  has  its 
walls  covered  with  pictures,  painted 
by  Bloemer,  of  Antwerp,  called  Ori- 
zonte  by  the  Italians.  The  sculptures 
on  the  chimney-piece,  in  rosso-antico, 
of  a  bacchanalian  procession  and  sacri- 
fice are  by  A.  Penna ;  and  the  modern 
statue  of  a  Bacchante  playing  on  the 
lyre,  with  a  Cupid,  by  Tadolini. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Casino, 
and  on  the  same  floor,  are  2  rooms 
containing  a  number  of  indifferent 
pictures,  amongst  which,  4  of  ani- 
mals by  Peters;  a  San  Marino,  by 
Pompeo  Battoni ;  a  representation  of 
a  tournament  at  the  Vatican,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  his  court,  is 
interesting  for  the  costumes,  and  for  the 
view  of  St.  Peter's,  then  in  progress, 
when  the  raising  of  the  dome  had  only 
been  commenced  ;  and  an  indifferent 
modem  statue  of  Diana  by  Cavaceppi, 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds 
1  stood  t\ie  WiV^k  0\^^a.,  \w\\,«v  k.\vQvr\i 
I  by  its  ttsAiXVoTvaXiiWEa.^  ^il\}DLa  Caswi  o^ 
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Raphael,  It  consisted  of  3  rooms  deco- 
rated with  frescoes,  arabasqucB,  and 
medallions,  in  which  Ruphaef's  beauty 
of  design  was  combined  with  the  most 
delicate  fancy.  The j  were  fortnnatelj 
removed  to  the  Borghese  Palace  before 
the  events  of  184a  (see  p.  275 ),  when  the 
casino  was  demolished.  The  fre«r:i> 
of  the  Rape  of  Helen,  attributed  also  to 
Kaphacl,  was  removed  before  the  Csciiju 
came  into  Prince  Borghese's  possession, 
and  was  included  in  the  portion  of  the 
Campana  collection  sold  to  the  Emperor 
of  Rnssia  in  1861 :  it  is  well  known  ' 
as  being  reproduced  on  tha  eartheti- 
wareofUrbiuoaadGubbio.  Inanother 
part  of  the  park  is  a  fac-simile  of  a 
small  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Faus- 
tina, the  peristyle  coDsistinff  of  2 
granite  columns  with  their  ancient  Co- 
rinthian capitals,  and  with  copies  before 
it  of  the  Greek  iuscriptionB,  now  at  the 
j-ouvre,  fonnd  on  the  site  of  the  Villa 
of  Herodes  Atticos,  oo  the  Via  Appia. 

Villa  Ladodai,  was  founded  by  Card. 
Ludovisi,  the  nephew  of  Gregory  XV., 
aud  is  now  the  property  of  the  pTinc^e 
of  Piombino,  of  the  Buoncompagul 
&m!ly,  the  descendant  also  of  the 
Ludovias,  with  whose  order  it  may  be 
Been  on  Thursdays,  during  the  wintor 
and  spring,  when  not  inhabited  by  tlie 
family.  The  grounds,  which  are  very 
citensire,  reaching  from  the  Pons 
Piaciana  to  the  Porta  Salara,  include 
a  portion  of  the  Gardens  of  Sallusi. 
They  contain  3  casinos.  The  Lai^est,  i.in 
the  1.  of  tha  entrance,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Domenichino,  has  nothiug 
wor3iy  of  notice  in  the  interior;  it  is 
inhabited  by  the  younger  members  of 
the  family.  The  2nd  casino,  on  ttie 
rt.,  contains  a  rich  collection  of  ancient 
SCiilpture,  arranged  in  two  roomson  tbe 
ground  floor,  with  good  catalogues  fiir 
Uie  use  of  visitors.— fioom  1,  The  prin- 
cipal objects  in  this  hall  are  stataes  of 
—I.  HeroulesThermalis;  4.  Pan  leach- 
ing the  flute  to  Olympus;  11.  Venue 
coming  out  of  the  Bath  ;  13.  Another 
Vanns;  15.  A  senatorial  figure,  having 
thenameoftheaoulptor,Zeooof  Aphro- 
diuuio,  cut  on  the  toga;  16.  A  seri,:E 
of  sepulchral  bas-reliefs  representing 
Ibe  .LaboitTa  of  Hprcuies ;  19.  Uraiua; 
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S.  Bast  of  Geta  ;  90.  Colossal  bust  of 
Jono  in  an  archiuc  style;  28.  Semi- 
colossal  bnstof  Venus ;  42,46,  Hermel 
pf  Mercury  and  Minerra ;  48.  Hercule* 
Victor  of  ArchelouB ;  .^4.  A  fine  co< 
lossal  mask  in  rosso-antico  marble  ;  39, 
40.  Busts  of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian. 
— Soom  II.  Containing,  I.  the  fins 
fronp  of  the  sitting  Mara  reposing 
with  a  Cupid  at  his  feet,  found 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  and  restored  by  Bemiai, — it 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  group  of 
Mars  and  Venus;  2.  Bust  of  Claudius; 
3-  Statue  of  Apollo;  and  5.  of  Mi- 
nerva Medica  ;  T.  The  celebrated 
group  considered  bj  Winckelmann  to 
represent  Orestes  discoTered  by  Eleo- 
tra,  bearing  the  name  of  a  Greek 
Kulptor,  ManelaoB  pupil  ofSlepbanns; 
•).  A  fine  gtatue  of  a  youtii  with  goat's 
liars,  called  a  Satyr,  the  torso  and  legi 
slone  ancient;  Colossal  bust  in  bronza 
nf  Marcus  AureliuB  ;  S3.  Good  heroic 
statue  of  Antoninus  Piui ;  26.  A  status 
vucb  restored,  supposed  to  be  of  Ba<y 
chus;  30.  A  statue  of  Bacchus  ;  IT.  A 
bronle  bust  of  Julius  Ctesar,  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  finest  portraiU 
nf  that  great  man;  28.  The  groitp 
nf  FeetuB  stabbing  himself  after  hi( 
wife  Arriahad  given  him  theeiample, 
is  considered  by  Winckelmann  to  re- 
present Canace  receiving  the  sword 
sent  by  her  father  £olus;  3(1.  Status 
of  Mercury;  34,  A  statueofthe  Veniw 
df  Cnidos  coming  out  of  the  bath ;  41, 
The  fine  colossal  head  known  as  th« 
Lbdovisi  Jeho  ;  43.  Bernini's  cele- 
brated group  of  Pluto  carrying  oS 
Proserpine,  one  of  his  finest  works; 
44.  A  bust  of  Hygeia;  46,  50.  Bustsof 
Augustus!?)  and  Antinoos;  a  colossal 
Minerva,  the  Pallas  Iliaca,  by  Antio- 
Fhns  of  Alhens;  53.  A  bust  of  Clo- 
dius  Albinns;  S4.  Tbe  sitting  statue 
of  B  Hero.*  In  the  Casino  o/  tia 
A'lrora,  occupying  the  highest  part 
of  the  grounds,  aud  inhabited  by  the 
r'amily  m  May  and  June,  is  the  cele- 
brated fresco,  by  Qaercitio,  represent- 
ing Anror&  in  her  car  driving  away 
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'Night  and  scattering  flowers  in  her 
course.  In  one  of  the  lunettes  is  Day- 
•jbreak,  represented  as  a  youth  holding 
a  torch  in  one  hand  and  flowers 
in  the  other.  In  another  opposite  is 
Evening,  as  a  young  female  sleeping. 
Jn  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms  are  4 
landscapes  in  fresco,  with  a  circle  of 
angels  in  the  centre;  2  painted  by 
Domenichino,  and  2  by  GuercxTW ;  and  in 
another  some  very  beautiful  groups  of 
Cupids,  by  T.  Zucchero.  On  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  upper  saloon,  over  the  Hall 
pf  the  Aurora,  is  a  fine  fresco  of  Fame, 
accompanied  by  Force  and  Virtue,  also 
by  Quercino ;  from  the  terrace  on  the 
roof  opens  one  of  the  most  extensive 
panoramas  over  Rome  and  the  ad- 
joining Campagna.  The  garden  con- 
tains many  statues,  antique  marbles, 
and  other  sculptures  ;  among  which 
are  a  Satyr  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo ;  a  very  fine  Sepulchral  Urn, 
with  high  reliefs  of  a  combat  between 
Romans  and  some  barbarous  nation; 
and  opposite  the  entrance  gate  a  co- 
lossal block  of  Egyptian  granite,  on 
which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the 
^allustian  Obelisk  (p.  88) ;  it  measures 
323  cubic  feet,  and  weighs  nearly  25 
tons  ;  it  was  found  within  the  precincts 
pf  this  villa.  The  grounds  are  taste- 
fully laid  out  in  pleasure-grounds,  and 
well  pierced  with  drives  and  alleys  of 
box,  evergreen  oaks,  and  cypresses: 
near  the  entrance,  on  the  1.,  are  two 
gigantic  specimens  of  the  Platanus 
onentalis,  amongst  the  largest  that 
exist  of  this  tree. 

Villa  Lantef  on  the  Janiculum,  built 
f)rom  the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano, 
contained  4  rooms  painted  in  fresco  by 
Oiulio  Bomano  and  his  scholars.  These 
frescoes  have  been  removed  to  the  Pa- 
lazzo Borghese.  As  the  villa  has  been 
converted  into  a  convent  of  the  nuns 
of  the  Sacr^  Coeur,  it  is  closed  except 
to  ladies. 

Villa  Madama,  on  the  eastern  slopes 

of  Monte  Mario,  about  li  m.  from  the 

Porto    del   Popolo.    This    interesting 

villa  derives  its  Dame  from  Margaret 

^£  Austria,   the  natural  daughter  of 

Charles   V,,  who  married  Alessandro 


de*  Medici.  It  was  built  by  Giulio 
Romano  for  Cardinal  Giulio  de* 
Medici  (afterwards  Clement  VII.), 
but  from  the  designs  of  Raphael. 
It  became  the  property  afterwards  of 
Ottavio  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  and 
now  belongs  to  the  ex-king  of  Naples, 
but  has  long  remained  untenanted. 
The  villa  consists  of  a  beautiful  loggia, 
opening  on  a  terrace  garden,  and  richly 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Giulio 
Bomano  and  Giovanni  da  Udine :  the 
three  cupolas  of  its  vault  are  particu- 
larly beautiful,  especially  its  frieze  in 
fresco  of  griffons,  and  the  white  reliefs 
upon  a  blue  ground  on  the  pendentives. 
In  two  rooms  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
building  are  some  good  frescoes ;  those 
forming  the  deep  frieze  round  the  large 
hall  and  the  ceiling,  representing 
Apollo  and  Diana  in  their  chariot, 
drawn  by  horses  and  oxen,  with  birds 
and  animals  in  the  compartments,  and 
the  Medicean  arms  in  the  centre,  arc 
by  Giulio  Bomano.  These  frescoes  are 
engraved  in  Griincr's  work  on  *The 
Architectural  Decorations  of  Rome 
during  the  15th  and  16th  Centuries,* 
The  front  towards  Rome  was  to  have 
consisted  of  a  hemicycle,  decorated 
with  Doric  half-columns  and  niches, 
but  was  never  completed ;  the  opposite 
front,  formed  for  the  greater  part  by 
the  loggia  of  3  arches,  is  Ionic.  A  road 
opening  out  of  that  connecting  the 
Ponte  MoUe  with  the  Porta  Angelica 
leads  to  the  Villa  Madama,  which  can 
now  be  visited,  the  family  of  the  gar- 
dener of  the  neighbouring  grounds  re- 
siding in  it.  The  house  is  better  cared  for 
than  it  formerly  was,  and  the  beautiful 
loggia,  formerly  open  to  all  weathers, 
is  now  enclosed.  From  the  terrace 
opening  out  of  the  great  hall  there 
is  a  lovely  view  over  the  plain  of  the 
Tiber,  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
Sabine  Mountains.  On  the  summit  of 
the  hill  above  is  the  Villa  Mellini,  The 
geologist  will  be  interested  in  examin- 
ing the  strata  close  to  the  Villa  Ma- 
dama ;  they  contain  a  great  quantity  of 
fossil  marine  shells  of  the  pliocene 
period.  A  path  from  here  through 
the  woods  leads  to  the  top  of  Monte 
Mario. 
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Villa  JUiuutmo,  formerly  Giustlni- 
aai,  aeti  the  Lsieran,  to  be  seen  by  an 
order  from  Prinee  MssBimo,  remark- 
able for  ItB  fresooee  illuglrating  tbe 
c  befi-d'teiiire  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
TasEo,  by  modern  German  maeters. 
The  first  room  contams  subjects  fh>m 
the  Divina  Commedia,  by  Kocfi  and  Fli, 
Veil;  the  subjects  of  the  2ud,  by 
SrJiaorr,  are  from  the  Orlando  Furloso ; 
.those  of  the  3rd,  by  Ocerbeok  and 
FiArkJi,  are  from  the  Gerusalemme 
Libersta. 

Villa  Ifattei,  on  the  CteliaD.  The 
grounds,  which  may  be  visited  with 
a  permiaaion  from  Cav.  Forti,  Pal. 
Forti,  near  the  ch.  of  8.  Crisogono  in 
Trastevere,  command  splendid  views 
—that  of  tbe  Alhan  hills,  with  the 
aqueducts  of  the  Campagna  a:iid  the 
iralla  of  Some  in  the  foreground, 
is,  perhaps,  DDBurpaeaed ;  the  view 
over  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  the 
■Aventine  isalsovery  fine.  Several  spe- 
eimena  of  ancient  marbles  are  placed 
in  diEferent  parts  of  the  grounds,  many 
of  which  have  been  fonod  on  tbe  spot; 
of  tbe  latter,  on  each  side  of  the  fine 
alley  of  ilexes,  two  pedestals  of  statnes 
dedicated  to  Marcus  Aarelios  by  tbe 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Stb  cohort  of 
the  Vigili,  who  were  stationed  here ; 
their  names  are  all  inscribed  on 
of 


and  the  magnificent  views  from  its 
grounds.  The  wall  of  Servins  Tullius 
encircled  the  part  of  the  Cielian  on 
which  the,Villa  Mattei  stands,  and  the 
modem  bastion,  raised  by  Paol  III.  at 
its  extremity,  rests  upon  the  rains  of 
these  more  ancient  defences. 

Villa  iftdic!.~Tbis  fine  villa,  the  seat 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  the  pro- 
perly of  tbe  French  government,  was 
built  by  Cardinal  Ricci,  of  Mont«pulci- 
aao,  from  tbe  designs  of  Annitiale  Lippi, 
with  tbe  exception  of  the  garden  fa;ade, 
which  is  attributed  to  Michel  A ngeto. 
It  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  ^rd. 
Aleseandro  de'  Medici,  prior  to  his  being 
elected  Pope  as  Leo  XI.  The  situation 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Home,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  vilb  are  nearly  a  mile 
ju  circuit     Tbe  rilla  coutaina  a  fin« 


collection  of  casts,  and  in  the  garden 
is  a  colossal  statue  of  Rome.  The 
French  Academy,  founded  in  1666  by 
Louis  XIV.,  was  estabtished  in  thu 
villa  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  present 
century;  an  annual  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures by  French  artists  takes  place 
here  every  ^ear  in  May.  The  gardens 
have  been  liberally  opened  to  strangeia 
of  late  years,  a  great  advantage  to  the 
foreign  families  residing  about  the 
Piazza  di  Spagua.  Upon  tbe  walls  of 
the  palace   towards   the   garden    are 

"      "  "'    '   " ■  ig   fragmeoti       ' 

ingst    c 

Sublician  Bridge,  and  some  represent- 
ing temple*  and  other  edifices  of  an- 
cient Rome, 

Villa  Melliai,  on  tbe  summit  of  the 
Monte  Mario,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Porta  Angelica  by  an  excellent  car- 
riage road;  opentovisitorsevery  Wed- 
nesday. It  was  built  by  Mario  Mellini, 
from  whom  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands  derived  its  name.  It  is  placed 
in  one  of  the  finest  situations  about 
Rome,  its  great  attraction  being  the 
magnificent  view  it  commands  over 
the  city,  the  Campagna,  and  the  dis- 
tant moantaios.  The  casino  ofi'er* 
little  interest,  except  for  tbe  view  from 
Che  Belvidere  on  its  summit.  The 
Monte  Mario  is  an  interesting  point  in 
a  geological  point  of  view,  being  com- 
posed of  beds  of  the  tertiary  manne 

those  of  volcanic  tufa.  Tbe  marine  beds, 
especially  those  of  gravel  and  sand, 
are  rich  in  fossil  shells  of  the  Subapen- 
nine  or  Pliocene  period,  more  than  300 
species  having  been  obtained  from 
this  locality ;  the  best  points  where 
they  can  be  procured  are  on  tbe  slopes 
toward  tbe  Tiber,  behind  the  Villa 
Madama,  and  along  a  path  leading 
through  oak  woods,  and  about  J  m. 
tkrther  N.,  particularly  in  the  ravine 
which  opens  into  the  meadows  of  la 
Famesioa,  now  used  as  a  military  eier- 
cising  ground,  and   at   its   N.W.  ex- 
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most  beautiful  villas  within  the  walls 
of  Rome;  a  considerable  part  of  it 
has  beeu  converted  into  the  Central 
Railway  Station.  A  great  portion  of 
the  famous  agger  of  Servius  Tullius 
may  be  traced  through  the  grounds 
of  this  villa.  The  mound  on  the 
upper  part  of  it,  planted  with  cy- 
presses and  cedars,  commands  one  of 
the  most  extensive  views  of  ancient 
and  modern  Rome.  Nearly  all  the 
antique  statues  and  marbles  which 
have  been  dug  up  at  various  times 
within  the  -precincts  of  this  villa  are 
now  dispersed. 

Villa  Falatina,  formerly  the  Villa 
Spada,  and  now  converted  into  a  con* 
vent  of  French  nuns,  and  therefore 
closed  to  visitors.  The  remains  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Csesars,  still  visible 
in  the  grounds  of  this  interesting 
villa,  and  the  Casino,  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano,  have  been  already  no- 
ticed (p.  30),  The  gardens  are  prettily 
laid  out,  but  the  house— half  Chinese, 
half  Gothic — offers  a  singularly  dis- 
agreeable contrast  with  the  classic 
scenery  and  ruins  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. The  entrance  is  from  the 
street  leading  from  the  Arch  of  Titus 
to  the  ch.  of  San  Bonaventura,  and 
close  to  the  latter, 

VUla  Pamfili'Doria,  entered  by  a 
grand  approach  about  J  m.  beyond 
the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio  (open  on  Mon, 
and  Frid.  including  carriages,  on  Sund. 
only  by  special  permission  fVom  Prince 
Doria),  the  most  extensive  villa  on  this 
side  of  Rome,  the  grounds  exceeding 
4  m.  in  circuit.  It  was  presented  hj 
Innocent  X.  to  Olimpia  Maidalchini, 
the  wife  of  his  brother,  in  1650,  and  was 
arranged  from  the  designs  of  Antinori 
and  Algardi.  The  grounds,  which  are 
most  liberally  thrown  open  at  all  hours 
and  seasons  to  the  public,  even  when 
the  family  resides  there  (May  and 
Jane),  are  laid  out  in  gardens,  avenues, 
terraces,  and  plantations,  among  which 
the  lofty  pines,  which  form  so  con- 
spjcaons  a  feature  in  all  views  of  Rome 
oa  this  side,  add  considerably  to  the 
beau^  of  the  spot.  The  fountains  and 
cascades  are  in  the  fantastlG  style  of 


the  17th  century.  The  Casino  was 
also  built  by  Algardi.  In  1849  the 
casino  and  the  grounds  of  the  villa 
were  occupied  by  the  republican 
troops  of  Garibaldi,  who  maintained 
his  position  here  for  many  weeks 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  French 
army.  The  advantages  of  the  situ- 
ation soon  made  it  essential  to  the 
success  of  General  Oudinot's  opera- 
tions that  the  Romans  should  be  dis- 
lodged, and,  after  having  been  taken 
and  retaken  several  times,  the  casino 
and  its  grounds  were  .finally  occupied 
by  the  French  troops.  Some  portions 
of  the  building  suffered  during  these 
operations,  but  have  since  been  com- 
pletely restored,  the  loss  falling  en- 
tirely on  the  owner.  During  the  fre- 
quent struggles  between  the  contend- 
ing armies  on  this  spot,  several  men 
fell  on  both  sides ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  gardens,  fountains, 
statues,  and  other  edifices,  were  seri- 
ously injured.  From  the  side  of  the 
grounds  overlooking  St.  Peter's  we 
have  a  better  view  perhaps  of  the  flank 
of  the  basilica  than  can  be  obtained 
from  any  other  place.  The  colum- 
baria and  tombs  discovered  in  these 
grounds  mark  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Via  Aurelia.  The  most  complete 
columbarium,  a  very  large  one,  and 
surrounded  by  several  smaller,  is  imme- 
diately behind  the  new  Chapel ;  it  also 
suffered  during  one  of  the  last  combats 
in  1849,  by  the  fall  of  its  walls;  it 
contains  some  hundred  urns,  but  few 
inscriptions ;  and  is  considei;ably  below 
the  surface.  Near  it  has  been  recently 
erected  a  semicircular  church  decorated 
with  ancient  Corinthian  columns  for  the 
use  of  the  family,  and  communicating 
with  the  casino  by  a  subterranean 
passage,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a 
Swiss  cottage  and  dairy;  the  former 
tenanted  by  the  junior  members  of 
the  family.  A  handsome  monument 
to  the  French  who  fell  in  the  san- 
guinary struggles  about  the  villa  has 
lately  been  raised,  with  much  good 
feeling  and  taste, by  Prince  Doria,  at  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  great  avenues 
of  evergreen  oaks ;  it  consists  of  an 
octp"^'*'  U..  \ia,N\x^^  ^  sta.tue  of 
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canopy  supported  by  4  white  marble 
Doric  columns,  with  the  names  of 
several  of  the  dead  who  lie  beneath  in- 
scribed on  the  pedestal.  The  popular 
name  of  Belrespiro,  given  to  the  Villa 
Pamfili  by  the  Romans,  can  allude 
only  to  the  delightful  variety  of  its 
scenery,  not  to  the  salubrity  of  its  air, 
as  the  park  is  uninhabitable  from  ma- 
laria in  July  and  August.  Nearer  the 
Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  the  villas  of  the 
Vascello,  Corsini,  and  of  the  Quattro 
Venti,  being  nearer  to  the  walls,  and 
exposed  to  the  fire  and  the  frequent 
sorties  of  the  besieged,  were  reduced 
to  an  irremediable  state  of  ruin.  The 
two  latter  have  been  since  purchased 
by  Prince  Doria,  and  a  part  of  their 
grounds  added  to  the  Villa  Pamfili, 
forming  a  new  and  more  appropriate 
approach  from  the  Porta  di  San  Pan- 
crazio to  that  most  beautiful  resort  so 
generously  thrown  open  to  all  comers. 
An  ancient  paved  way  has  been  dis- 
covered near  the  Orangery  of  the 
Villa  Pamfili,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  cross-road  fVom  the 
Via  Aurelia  to  the  Via  Vitellia. 

The  Villa  Wolkmshi,  formerly  Pa- 
lombara,  on  the  Esquiline,  occupies, 
with  the  Villa  Massimo,  a  considerable 
extent  between  the  two  roads  leading 
from  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  to  the 
Basilicas  of  the  Lateran  and  of  Santa 
Croce:  it  is  now  the  property  of  a 
Russian  princess.  The  grounds  are 
handsomely  laid  out.  From  the  highest 
point  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the 
Campagna,  the  Alban  hills,  and  the  line 
of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  which  car- 
ried its  waters  from  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore to  the  Cselian.  Strangers  are 
admitted  into  the  grounds  at  fdl  hours. 
The  Casino  is  a  mere  garden-house, 
and  devoid  of  interest. 
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§  34.  Catacombs. 

A  review  of  the  Pagan  and  Christian 
monuments  of  Rome  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  brief  notice  of  those 
subterranean  excavations  which  served 
as  places  of  refuge  and  of  worship  to 
the^  earliest  followers  of  our  faith 
during  the  persecutions  they  had  to 
sufiFer  under  the  predecessors  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  of  repose  after  death  to 
so  many  thousands,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity  to  the  6th  cent, 
of  our  era. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Catacomb^  now  generally 
applied  to  all  these  excavations;  it 
appears  to  have  been  first  employed  in 
the  7th  cent,  to  designate  a  limited 
space  or  vault  beneath  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Appian  Way,  ad 
Catacumbas,  where  the  remains  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  deposited 
when  recovered  from  certain  Greeks 
who  were  carrying  them  off  by  stealth 
to  their  country.  Its  general  appli- 
cation, however,  to  these  Christian 
sepulchres,  was  only  at  a  much  later 
period,  for  we  find  these  caverns  of 
Christian  resort  and  interment  uni- 
versally designated,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Martyrs  and  early  fathers  of  the 
Church,  as  Cemeteries^  or  Places  of 
Repose, 

The  Catacombs  are  distributed  in 
considerable  numbers — ^about  sixty  in 
all — in  every  direction  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city.  It  is  very  doubtful 
that  any  exist  within  the  precincts  of 
modem  Rome,  even  inside  of  the  Aure- 
lian  wall,  much  less  of  the  more  ancient 
recinct  of  Servius  TuUius,  a  circum- 
stance easily  accounted  for  by  the  strict 
observance  of  the  enactment  of  the 
12  Tables  which  forbade  intramural 
interment,  and  by  the  secrecy  which 
the  early  Christians  were  compelled  to 
observe,  in  resorting  "^Vkfew  ^xm^^  ^x^ 

and  T«(^^Q«ek 
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A  very  erroneons  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  these  subterranean  cemeteries 
lias  been  long  entertained,  that  they 
were  originally  ArenaricB,  or  sandpits, 
from  which  the  Romans  extracted  that 
peculiar  variety  of  volcanic  ashes  called 
Arena  by  the  ancients  and  Pozzolanaby 
the  moderns,  so  extensively  used  in  the 
composition  of  their  mortars.  A  more 
careful  examination  of  the.  several 
catacombs  now  scarcely  permits  of 
attributing  any  portion  oi  those  used  for 
iuterment  to  such  an  origin ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  renders  evident  that  they  were 
formed  expressly  for  the  purpose  we 
now  see  them  used,  and  in  no  ways 
♦  connected  with  the  Arenarias,  except, 
,when  lying  beneath  these  Pagan  exca- 
vations, the  latter  were  converted  into 
passages  leading  to  them,  and  of  which 
we  shall  see  a  remarkable  example  in 
the  Catacombs  of  Sant*  Agnese  (p.  335). 

In  order  to  understand  the  mode  of 
excavation  employed,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  inform  our  readers  how  the 
region  about  Rome  in  which  the  cata- 
combs are  situated  is  mineralogically 
constituted.  The  immediate  surface 
•of  the  Campagna  consists  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  and  in  the  part  which 
more  particularly  interests  us,  as  con- 
nected with  the  catacombs,  and  on  the 
1.  side  of  the  Tiber,  almost  exclusively 
'  so.  These  volcanic  rocks  are,  however, 
x>f  different  natures  and  ages ;  the  most 
ancient  a  rather  compact  conglomerate, 
called  tufa  Hthoide  by  the  local  writers, 
the  most  ancient  deposit  of  the  Latian 
volcanoes,  and  still  extensively  em- 
ployed as  building-stone ;  and  of  inco- 
herent dejections  of  ashes  and  scoriae, 
which,  lying  on  the  former,  constitute, 
with  a  fe  w  currents  of  solid  lava,  a  great 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Campagna. 
It  is  in  the  second  deposit,  which  often 
solidified  from  having  been  deposited 
under  water,  called  tufa  granolare,  that 
nearly  all  the  Catacombs  have  been 
excavated,  its  dry  and  porous  nature 
rendering  it  easy  of  being  hollowed 
out  into  galleries  without  artificial  sup- 

Eort,  whilst  it  afforded  a  comparatively 
ealthy  retreat  for  the  living  who  fre- 
quented  them.     The  pozzolana  above 
referred  to  generally  forms  insulated 
deposits,  rareJjr  of  coDsiderable  extent, 


in  the  tufa  granulare.  These  volcanic 
deposits  form  a  series  of  low  hills  inter- 
sected by  valleys,  so  that  each  cemetery 
may  be  considered  as  an  insulated 
group,  never  crossing  the  intermediate 
depressions  or  ravines. 

The  Catacombs  consistof  an  immense 
net-work  of  subterranean  passages  or 
galleries,  generally  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  sometimes  tor- 
tuous, more  rarely  diverging  from  a 
centre,  as  may  be  seen  in  those  near  S. 
Lorenzo  f  uori  le  Mura.  These  galleries 
vary  in  length  and  height ;  in  general 
they  may  be  stated  to  be  8  ft.  high  by 
3  to  5  ft.  wide ;  the  roof  is  either 
horizontal  or  slightly  vaulted,  and 
seldom  requires  any  other  support  than 
its  sides  in  the  tufa  in  which  are 
excavated  the  sepulchral  loculi  or 
graves,  forming  tiers  above  each 
other.  These  graves  are  irregular 
in  size,  persons  of  all  ages  being 
interred'  close  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
in  depth,  sometimes  being  destined  to 
contain  a  sihgle  corpse,  in  other  cases 
two  or  three.  The  average  number  of 
graves  in  each  tier  is  about  5,  and  their 
length  8  ft.,  and  when  undisturbed  are 
found  closed  with  marble  slabs  or  tiles, 
on  which  inscriptions  and  Christian  em- 
blems are  often  cut  or  painted.  Besides 
these  locidi  confined  to  the  walls  of  the 
galleries,  wider  spaces  called  ArcosoUa, 
consisting  of  an  arch  over  a  grave,  or 
a  sarcophagus  hollowed  in  the  tufa, 
are  frequent,  forming  a  kind  of  small 
apse  over  the  place  where  the  body 
was  deposited.  A  third  class,  in  the  shape 
of  sepulchral  chambers,  surrounded  with 
loculi  and  arcisolia,  occur  at  intervals, 
and  which  have  often  also  been  con- 
verted into  family  vaults  and  places  of 
worship :  to  these  the  name  of  Cubicula 
has  been  applied.  A  fourth  descrip- 
tion of  crypts  or  chapels  of  larger 
dimensions  were  destined  for  places 
of  meeting  and  worship. 

Very  exaggerated  notions  have  been 
entertained  as  to  the  horizontal  extent 
of  the  Catacombs,  even  to  supposing 
them  to  reach  as  far  as  Tivoli  on  one 
side  and  to  Ostia  on  the  other;  from 
the  most  accurate  surveys  made  of  late 
years,  it  \s  now  t^TV^ava.  iVv^t  most  of 
thiem.  i6niiii\svx\3iX«4  s^j^Vetas  qI  e^o.'a.'^'iv.- 
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tions,  haying  an  inconsiderable  lateral 
extent  and  seldom  communicating 
with  each  other.  About  sixty  have 
been  enumerated,  most  within  a  cir- 
cle of  3  m.  of  the  modem  walls, 
the  farthest  removed  being  that  of 
St.  Alexander,  about  6  m.  on  the  Via 
Nomentana. 

'  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  calcu- 
late the  number  of  bodies  deposited 
in  these  early  cemeteries  by  that 
of  graves  which  exist  within  a  given 
area  in  those  already  explored;  but 
as  the  knowledge  possessed  of  the 
extent  of  galleries  in  each  is  very 
incomplete,  the  results  deduced  from 
such  calculations  are  unsatisfactory, 
amounting  to  little  better  than  guess- 
work. Padre  Marchi,  who  had  paid 
more  attention  to  Christian  archaeology 
than  any  modem  author,  supposed  that 
each  cemetery  contains  100,000  graves, 
and,  there  being  sixty  in  all,  it  would 
follow  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  6th  cent., 
after  which  the  Christians  enjoyed 
unrestricted  liberty  of  worship  and  of 
interment  for  their  dead  above  ground, 
the  number  deposited  in  the  Catacombs 
would  amount  to  six  millions.*  As  to 
the  age  of  the  Catacombs,  some  date 
soon  after  St.  Peter's  martyrdom,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  subsequent 
to  the  middle  of  the  second  cent.  ;  they 
were  often  repaired  in  later  times,  when 
they  became  the  resort  of  penitents  and 
pilgrims  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
and  early  popes. 

Many  of  the  crypts  or  Cubicula, 
originsdly  family  vaults,  were  sub- 
sequently converted  into  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  may  be  considered  as  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Constantine :  it  was  only 
after  the  conversion  of  that  Emperor 
to  Christianity  that  its  rites  were  per- 
mitted to  be  celebrated  in  public,  but 
long  afterwards,  from  the  sanctity  of 
the  localities,  these  crypts  continued 
to  be  resorted  to  for  devotional  pur- 
poses. 

It  was  in  later  times  that  oratories 

•  A  recent  author,  Sig.  Mlchele  dl  Bossl,  cal- 
calates  that  the  galleries  of  the  Catacombs  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  occupy  a  length 
of  957,800  yards  (876,000  metres),  or  58Y  geo- 
^phical  miles— a  very  small  portion  only  of 
ivIiJcb  has  been  explored* 


and  churches  were  erected  over  the. 
entrance  of  the  principal  cemeteries,, 
with  more  convenient  means  of  access 
in  the  form  of  stairs.  Several  of  these, 
churches  have  been  subsequently, 
amongst  the  most  celebrated  in  and, 
about  Rome.  St.  Peter's  was  erected 
over  the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican,  St. 
PauFs  over  that  of  Santa  Lucina,  San 
Lorenzo  over  those  of  S.  Hypolitus  and 
S.  Cyria^,  and  the  beautiful  basilica  of 
S.  Agnese  over  the  catacomb  in  which 
that  virgin  martyr  was  interred. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  the 
Christian  dead  were  deposited  in  Loculi, 
Arcosolia,  or  Cubicula,  a  few  were, 
placed  in  marble  urns  decorated  with 
Christian  emblems;  some  of  the^e 
sarcophagi  may  be  still  seen  m  situ,, 
and  others  in  the  Christian  Museum  at 
the  Lateran,  although  it  is  probable, 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  latter 
were  in  the  churches  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Catacombs,  or  in  the  vestibules  of 
the  basilicas  subsequently  erected  on 
their  sites. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  ceme- 
teries about  Rome  has  occupied  a  good, 
deal  of  attention  of  late  years.  They 
were  for  the  first  time  most  thoroughly 
explored  by  a  Maltese  named  Bosio ; 
his  researches  being  published  after  his 
death  in  a  ponderous  folio,*  which 
contains  a  detailed  description  of  most 
of  the  catacombs  then  known,  with 
a  few  ground-plans  and  copies  of  their 
paintings  and  inscriptions.  The  perusal 
of  this  work  will  well  repay  those 
interested  in  Christian  archaeology. 
It  is  only,  however,  during  our  own 
times  that  this  branch  of  antiquarian 
research  has  been  resumed  in  a  really 
scientific  manner,  and  with  the  view  of 
connecting  the  early  Christian  paintings 
and  sculptures  with  the  history  and  cere- 
monies of  the  primitive  Church  :  for  this 
we  are  indebted  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  late  Father  Giuseppe  Marchi,  a- 
learned  Jesuit,  the  most  accurate 
modern  interpreter  of  early  Christian 
archaeology.     His  work  f  is  a  model 

*  La  Roma  Sottoranea    di  Antonio  Bosio.; 
1  vol.  folio.    Roma,  1632. 
+  Monumenti  Priraitivi  delle  Artl  Christiann, 
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of  leamiog  and  dUigent  research ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  bad 

K vented  liis  folloviog  it  np  ae  Vas 
jnded  with  a  description  of  the  i«n- 
meose  number  of  inBoriplioae,  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  &c.,  which  exist  in 
the  Museums  of  the  Vatican,  of  the 
Latemn,  Collegio  Romano,  &c.  A 
French  work  on  a  magnificent  scale 
has  been  recently  published  under  tlie 
patronage  of  the  Academic  dee  In- 
tcriptioQB,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  on  the  Roman 
Catacombs,  by  Mr.  Ferret 


mnrkable  painting  disooTcred  in  them : 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  (he  latter 
hare  been  loo  artistically  worked  upon, 
to  give  them  a  degree  of  pre-Bapha«!l- 
like  beauty  which  ^oes  not  exist  on 
the  originals,  thas  iepriving  them  of 
much  of  their  primitiTe  iatereit  and 
lude  artistic  charactBT.  Following  in 
the  steps  of  Padre  Marchi,  bh  pupil 
Car.  (le  Rossi,  an  eminent  Bomau 
scholar,  is  now  engaged,  under  the 
pafroua^  of  Pius  IX.,  in  prejiariug  for 
publication  a  complete  collection  of  nil 
the  Christian  inscriptions,  extending  to 
the  end  of  the  6th  cent.,  amotmting  to 
tipwardsofll,0O0.t  The  works  of  Ger- 
IkE,  Gaume,  Kaoul,  Bochette,  &c.,  in 
French,  of  Maitland  and  Mac&rlane  in 
English,  are  compiled  from  Italian 
Bonrcel,  and  have  little  pretensions  to 
originality.  AnIntereBting,and,as&ras 
its  Limited  size  permitted,  a  very  useful 
little  workt  upon  the  Roman  Cata- 
wtth  lla  To  plmtf«.  iH  cdtiQqhI  to  tha  tDpogrK^hy 
■  Lea  Cftiacomb«  de  Route,  par  LodIi  PerrcL 


library.  €av.  dn' Kossl  EaLlBoei^ 
general  wurk  npon  the  Citucomlw 
iif  '  Koma  Sott^ranea,'  the  flnt  v 


Ir  CbdaUiDBin  Rome 


Rev.  J,  W.  Bu 
tlonssiid  Mi>n\ 


cnnibs  has  been  published  by  the  Rev, 
Spencer  Northcote,  a  Roman  Catholic 
cliTgA'man,  who  has  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of  his  studies  during  a  prolonged 
residence  at  Rome;  his  book,  by  far 
the  lust  abridgment  we  have  seen  on 
tlie  Christian  cemeteries  round  the 
Eternal  City,  and  its  museums  of  early 
Chrislian  art,  will  prove  a  conTC 
nicut  m&nnal  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  branch  of  archtcolocy. 
Curdiiial  Wiseman's  Fabiola  contain* 
'h  usefnl  information  on  the  Cata- 
ibs,  derived  chiefly  fium  Marchi 
de'  Rossi,  mixed  up  with  a  great 
d^al  of  fiction :  although  it  cannot 
serve  as  a  Guide,  the  elegant  style  of 
ils  author,  and  his  extensive  know- 
ledge  on  the  history  of  the  eaiiy 
Churvh,  will  render  its  perusal  interest- 
ing after  visiting  the  sacred  localities 
referred  to  in  its  pages.  Connected  with 
the  Catacombs,  the  work  of  Father 
Ganicci  now  in  progress  of  publication, 
If  minor  monnments,  utensils,  Sec, 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  discovered 
for  the  most  part  in  these  cemeteries, 
will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  thii 
department  of  antiquarian  rtrsearch. 

Till.'  catacombs  are  placed  under  the 
jurisdietioQ  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of 
Home,  assisted  by  a  Board  Or  Com- 
misEion  of  Sacred  Archteoiogy.  Ex- 
cept for  those  of  St.  Sebastian,  which 
are  at  all  times  accessible,  a  special 
permission  to  visit  the  others  must  be 
obtained  at  the  Cardinal  Vicar's  office. 
No.  70,  in  the  Via  della  Scrofa,  where 
it  is  always  very  obligingly  granted 
on  application  to  Ihe  Secretary  of  Hia 
Kminenee,  or  it  may  be  obtained 
111  rough  (he  managers  of  Piale's  or  Spit- 
liover  sUbraries.  These  permissions  are 
l>c!icrally  issued  for  the  Catacombs  of 
S.  Af;nese,  S.  Callisto,  and  SS.  Nereo 
and  Achilleo,  the  two  latter  being  sita- 
aiL'd  near  each  other;  these  orders  are 
ouly  Bvailable  for  Sundays;  Ihe  CUB- 
todtBwill  in  general  procure  the  neces- 
sary lights,  for  which  a  small  gratuity 
will  be  expected.  To  visit  the  Cala- 
combs  and  Basilica  of  S.  Alexander  on 
the  Via  Nomentana  a  permission  will 
ako  be  necessair,  to  be  obtained  from 
llie  Secretary  of  the  Propaganda  Col- 
i  lege,  lo  wticii  &K  Kflia>«'i(«iSEi. 
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After  Ibis  gecerai  sketch  of  iho  Cma- 
combs  we  shall  now  giTc  a  rapid  sktlch 
of  llje  most  remBrknble  in  their  topo- 
graphical order,  entering  more  into  de- 
tail on  those  best  worth  the  stranger'a 
notice,  as  na  piifs  iQ  review  the  seveml 

CommeDcinfr  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber:  outside  the  Porta  di-1  Popolo, 
commences  a  ridge  of  hills,  the 
MoDli  Farioli,  which  extend  to  the 
river  uear  the  Pante  Molle,  belno 
the  proioDRation  of  the  Pineian  ;  it 
is  chiefly  composed  of  a  freshwater 
deposit,    in  which    have   been 


ireral  c 


markable  are  those  of  Pope  St,  Julius 
and  of  St.  Valentinufi,  before  reaching 
the  Casino  di  Papa  Giulio.  There  are 
some  paintings  in  the  latter,  a  Tirgiu 
and  Child,  aud  a  representation  of  the 
Cross,  but  datineprobablj  from  as  late  a 
period  as  the  ISthaeuL  On  the  opposite 
fJde  of  this  hill  are  the  CBtaoombs  of  SS. 
GianutuB  and  Basilla,  and  farther  on 
in  the  direction  of  the  ViaSalaria  those 
of  Santa  Priscilla,  St.  lirigida,  and 
St.  Hermes  ;  in  the  first  of  these  is  one 
of  the  longest  galleries  yet  dbcovered, 
and  in  the  last,  to  which  the  entrance 
is  from  a  villa,  Od  the  1.  of  the  road, 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  a  very  curious 
circular  chapeU  and  a  Cubioulum  deco- 
rated with  mosaics — of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  catacombs — reprcseiiting  Daniel 
iti  the  lioos'  den,  and  the  resuscilatiDn 
of  Lazarus.  At  a  short  distance  out- 
Eide  the  Porta  Salara,  beyond  the 
Villa  Alhani,  and  eolered  from  the 
Vignas  Ciarapi  Hud  Carcano.  is  tlie 
Cemetery  of  Sta.  Felicita  or  S.  An- 
tonio ;  it  has  3  tiers  of  galleries  much 
dilapidated.  Not  a  trace  remains  of 
ihe  ch,  over  it  mentioned  bj  William 
of  Malraesbury,  The  Cemetery  of  SS. 
Thraso  and  Satuminus  opens  from 
the  Villa  Gorgolanti,  ou  the  opposite 
side  of  the  rnad,  and  a  short  way 
f;irther  on   is  very  extensive,   but  of 

chambere,  with  the  taual  paiuted 
subjects.  In  one  is  bd  itiscription, 
"Dormilio  Bilvestri"  — the  sleeping- 
place  of  Silvester.    The  lost  catacomb 


of  fll 


crest  0 


Cv!fi!s{i,  near  Ihe  descent  towards  the 
'ver— the  eDtrance  from  the  flum 
lildinge  of  the  Vigna  Belloni,  near  th« 
igh-road:  in  oni  of  its  chapels  is  a 
painting  of  a  bishop  seated,  giving  a 
'  o  a  female,  whilst  others  surround 
imongst  whom  one  holds  a  child 
r  arms,  supposed  to  be  Santa  Pris- 
cilla, with  one  of  her  daughters,  Prax- 
edes  or  Pudentiaiia,  converted  by  St 
Pius,  or  Santa  Domitilla,  by  St.  Cle- 
ment; and  on  tJie vault  over  a  |rrave,k 
group  of  a  female  with  a  child,  in 
which  the  partisans  of  early  Mariolatry 
see  the  Virgin  and  Child,  which  they 
believe  to  date  from  the  2nd  century, 

^irescutalion  of  the  Mother  of  oup 
Saviour.  The  spaeewhich  lies  between 
the  Via  Salara  and  Via  N omen- 
tana  is  rich  in  sepulchral  excavations, 
the  soil,  a  friable  volcanic  tnfe,-  being 
well  suited  for  the  purpose.  On  the 
Via  Nomentaiia,  and  at  li  m.  from 
the  gales,  is  one  nf  the  most  interesl- 
'  >g  of  all  the  early  Christian  ceme- 


r/rc  Cat'icomlis  irf  8amt  AgnCM.  The 
entrance  is  from  a  vinerard  on  the 
1.,  about  ^  m.  beyoad  the  beaatiful 
basilica  of  the  same  iiame  (see  p. 
135),  The  cemetery  of  S.  AgneH 
has  long  been  celebrated  fur  iU 
cood  preservation,  for  the  many  paint- 
ings contained  in  its  crypts,  for  it! 
places  of  worship,  Bud  for  its  con- 
nection with  an  extensive  arenaria, 
which  covers  a  part  of  its  extent  ( 
there  are  two  tiers  of  galleries,  Ihe 
uppermost  the  most  Buoient.  De- 
scending the  stairs,  which  probably 
date  from  the  tiiiii  of  Constantine,  we 
Hnd  ourselves  in  a  BBllery  of  consider- 
able height,  the  walls  of  which  are  hol- 
lowed out  into  lixrjli,  all  of  which  have 
been  lon^  rifled  of  their  contenli._  The 
visitor  will  remark  the  unequal  size  of 
these  graves —  that  some  are  much 
deeper  than  others,  when  destined  to 
contain  side  by  side  more  corpses  than 
one.  Near  some  may  be  yet  seen  the 
impression  of  the  glass  vessel  attached 
to  the  wall  of  the  grave,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  il()qM^a«^  ^^^  ^"w^^ 
,B.  matter,   Io.a.s1njrf'.&»ain»,^ttstSi.'4o» 
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a  mdely-scratched  ineorip- 
tion,  on  the  mortar  closing  of  a  grave, 
to  a  cerlaia  Abundantia  and  Tarbantia, 
with  the  names  of  the  Consuls  of  the 
year  a.d.  336,  thus  Giing  the  age  of 
ttiis  part  of  the  cemetery.  About  lUO 
jds.  &rther  on  is  the  first  cubicnlam 
of  (1)]'  importance.  It  coaiains  several 
graves,  and,  near  the  entrance  from  the 
gallery,  a  &din,  or  arm-chair,  cut  in  the 
rock.  This  ch^ber  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  Cata- 
chumens,  the  seat  being  that  of  the  in- 
structing priest  or  deacon.  Not  far 
from  this  JB  a  chamber  for  female  cata.' 
chumens,  devoid  of  all  kind  of  oma- 
mcQt,  but  havbg  a  seat  on  each  side  of 
the  door,  it  beius  the  rule  amongst  the 
primitive  Chriefians  that  there  should 
always  be  (wo  priests  or  instructors,  or 
a  priest  and  a  deaconess,  present  in  as- 
semblies of  females.  Proceeding  &r- 
ther,  we  enter  a  cubiculura  with  a 
vaulted  roof;  the  altar,  as  usual,  is  in  an 
woosoliam,*  near  which  in  one  of  the 
comeft  is  a  credence  table,  cut  out  of 
the  tnfarock.    The wholeof this  chapet 

'  Tram  Aran  and  JbiiHin.  a  sarcopbigus  cut 
fa  ills  rock.  The  proloirpe  of  the  airlied 
Oaibfc    THcasj-tomti  in    our    eirly    EagllsU 


LtlQg  Ledge  fo 


is  covered  with  stucco,  on  which  are 
paintings  of  MosCs  taking  olf  bis. 
sandals  before  ascending  to  the 
Mount,  and  Iiis  striking  the  rock ;  and 
over  an  arcosolium  on  the  rt.,  the 
Good  Shepherd,  with  Daniel  in  the 
Lions'  Den  on  one  side,  and  (he  Three 
Children  in  the  fiery  Fnmaee  on  the 
other.  Prom  here  turning  into  the 
neighbouring  gallery,  we  End  a  cubi- 
culum,  the  paintings  on  which  are 
well  preserved.  Over  the  arcosolium 
facing  the  entrance  we  Bee  Christ 
between  six  of  the  Apostles,  the  latter 
without  nimbi  round  the  head.  The 
roof  is  divide<l  into  compartments  in 
which  are  painted  Jonas  under  the 
arbour,  Moses  striking  the  rock.  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  an  Grants  or  female  with 
uplitted  ai'ms  in  the  act  of  adoration, 
with  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  centre, 
Borrouuded  by  representations  of  fruils 
and  flowers,  &c.  There  is  also  in  this 
chamber  a  small  credence-table.     One 

this  catacomb  is  that  known  by  the 
name  of  Cathedral  or  Basilica;  it  is 
no)  far  from  the  entrance,  but  in  the 
lower  tier  of  galleries;  it  consists  of 
3  divisums  ■,  Vhe  twi&t.  temole,  the  Pi-es- 
bytery,  cootaina  ftw  e^isco^si  t\iaw. 
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having  low  seats  on  each  side  for  the 
priests.  From  the  damp  nature  of  the 
rock  here,  there  are  no  paintings  on 
the  walls  or  -vault,  but  on  a  projecting 
cornice  are  supposed  to  have  stood 
moveable  pictures  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacred  rites,  and  two  niches, 
possibly  for  small  statues,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gallery  a  smaller 
cubiculum,  also  with  columns,  dividing 
it  into  2  portions ;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  destined  for  females,  whilst  the 
male  portion  of  the  congregation  re- 
sorted to  the  large  basilica.  The  visitor 
who  can  aflford  time  will  do  well  before 
leaving  this  catacomb  to  examine  the 
arenarisD  or  pits  from  which  pozzola- 
na  was  extracted  before  the  excava- 
tion of  the  cemetery,  and  which  cover  a 
part  of  them.  They  are  at  its  farthest 
extremity,  nearly  under  where  the 
basilica  of  S.  Agnese  stands,  and  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  large  gloomy  caverns, 
very  different  in  form  from  the  sepul- 
chral galleries.  They  appear  to  have 
been  made  use  of  as  a  vestibule  to  the 
latter,  as  stairs  lead  from  them  into  the 
sepulchral  galleries,  and  a  deep  exca- 
vated shaft,  by  which  the  corpses  were 
probably  lowered  to  their  last  resting 
places.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a 
work  like  this  to  describe  even  a  tenth 
part  of  the  particularities  of  this  ceme- 
tery ;  but  there  is  one  which  no  visitor 
ought  to  omit  to  see.  From  a  painting  in 
it,  it  is  generally  known  as  the  crypt  or 
chapel  of  the  Virgin ;  it  is  in  the  lower 
tier  of  galleries,  and  not  far  from  the 
entrance  to  the  catacomb;  it  consists 
of  a  square  cubiculum  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  preceded  by  an 
oblong  vestibule;  at  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity is  an  altar  under  an  arciso- 
lium,  over  which  is  a  painting — which 
unfortunately  has  been  mutilated  by  a 
grave  being  cut  through  it  in  more 
recent  times — of  a  female  with  out- 
stretched arms,  as  an  Orante  or  in  the 
attitude  of  praying,  with  a  boy  in  front, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Virgin  and 
the  youthful  Saviour ;  whilst  on 
either  side  is  the  laharum  or  mono- 
gram of  Constantine,  which  shows 
that  it  is  at  least  not  older  than  the 
4th  cent.  The  absence  of  the  aureola 
of  glory,  or  nimbus,  would  indicate 


that  it  was  anterior  to  the  middle  of 
the  5th  cent.,  when  that  ornament  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  introduced.  On 
the  arch  above  is  a  figure  of  our  Saviour 
with  others  in  adoration  on  either  side. 
Beneath,  in  the  lowest  tier  of  galleries, 
and  not  far  from  the  chapel  of  the  Vir- 
gin, is  a  well-preserved  chamber,  called 
the  Baptistery :  from  a  spring  running 
through  it,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  used  in  the  baptismal  rites ;  in  its 
comers  are  rude  imitations  of  columns, 
cut  in  the  tufa  rock,  and  on  one  side  a 
deep  niche,  probably  to  contain  the  sa- 
cred vessels;  the  roof  being  covered  with 
stalactite,  all  the  paintings  have  been 
lost.  In  passing  through  the  sepulchral 
galleries  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
most  of  the  graves  have  been  opened, 
there  are  several  still  intact,  some  of 
which  bear  inscriptions  either  cut  on  the 
slabs  of  marble,  or  painted  on  the  tiles, 
by  which  they  are  closed ;  on  some  are 
roughly  scratched,  upon  the  closing 
cement.  Christian  emblems;  amongst 
others,  rude  representations  of  a 
palm-branch,  supposed  to  mark  the 
resting-place  of  those  who  suffered 
martyrdom  ;  on  others,  impressions  of 
coins,  more  rarely  of  glass  vases,  and 
often  names.  The  visitor  will  also  re- 
mark that  the  numerous  chambers  used 
for  worship  are  for  the  most  part  in 
pairs  in  this  cemetery,  that  is,  that  two 
open  opposite  to  each  other,  out  of  the 
sepulchral  gallery,  as  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  in  which  A  represents 
this  gallery ;  B  C  the  altar  cubicula ;  d 
the  arcosolia  behind  the  altars ;  e  e^seats 
for  insti-uctors  or  priests  cut  in  the  tufa  ; 
/  /  ledges  near  the  entrance,  on  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  move- 
able paintings ;  g  g  loculi  or  graves  cut 
subsequently  in  the  walls  of  the  cubi- 
culum. The  smaller  cubiculum  C  is 
supposed  to  have  been  destined  for 
females.  No  inscription  has  been  found 
in  this  cemetery  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  end  of  the  2nd  cent. ;  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
3rd  and  4th ;  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  used  at  a  later  period. 

Eesuming  our  topographical  survey, 
about  4  m.  beyond  S.  Agnese^  and  close 
to  the  "Via  'tJ^ome^v^Ba.,  \s»  ^Jo»^.  ^1  ^ 
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covered  of  late  years  the  basilica  dedi- 
cated to  that  pontiff  of  the  2nd  cent., 
and  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in 
our  excursions  from  Rome  (see  p.  411). 
On  each  side  of  the  Via  Tiburtina,  and 
oefore  reaching  the  Anio,  are  several 
cemeteries,  especially  near  the  basilica 
of  San  Lorenzo,  which  is  placed  over 
that  of  Santa  Cyriaca :  the  late  exca- 
vations behind  this  ch.  for  enlarging 
the  adjoining  Great  Cemetery  have  laid 
open  several  of  its  sepulchral  galle- 
ries (see  p.  133).  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  is  the  Cat.  of  St.  Hypo- 
litus.  The  most  remarbable  cemeteries 
on  the  Via  Labicana,  which  follows,  are 
those  of  S.  Castulus,  1  m.  outside  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  of  SS.  Peter  and  Mar- 
cellinoSy  and  of  St.  Helena,  noticed  in 
oar  description  of  the  tomb  of  that 
empress  (p.  68)  at  Tor  Pignatarra. 
Th©  catacomb  of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcel- 
linus  is  remarkable  for  some  of  its 
paintings — an  Agape,  or  Love  Feast ; 
the  Virgin  receiving  the  Offerings  of 
two  of  the  Magi ;  Christ  between  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul,  and  below,  4  saints 
buried  here — ^Petrus  (not  the  Apostle), 
Gorgonius,  Marcellinus,  and  Tibur- 
tios,  and  four  streams  issuing  from  be- 
neath a  mound,  on  which  stands 
the  mystic  lamb ;  over  one  is  written 
the  word  jordas;  the  entrance  to 
this  cemetery  is  from  the  ch.,  that 
of  S.  Helena  from  the  Vigna  del 
Grande,  a  little  farther  on.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Via  Latina  is  rich 
in  catacombs;  1  m.  beyond  the  An- 
relian  wall  is  that  of  Santa  Eugenia ; 
and  at  the  2nd  milestone  beyond  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  where  the  ancient 
road  is  intersected  by  the  modern  one 
to  Albano,  is  the  cemetery  of  •  Santi 
Quattro,  on  the  1.,  near  the  modem 
excavations  which  have  led,  amongst 
other  discoveries,  to  that  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  Stephen,  erected  by  St.  Leo  I.  in 
the  5th  cent,  (see  p.  389).  The  other 
catacombs  on  the  Via  Latina  are  those 
of  Apronianus,  Gordianus,  Tertullinns, 
&c.  But  of  all  the  roads  leading 
out  of  Rome  there  is  none  near 
which  we  meet  with  more  interesting 
Christian  excavations  than  along  the 
Via  Appia,  and  its  neighbouring  em- 
bi-ancliment  the   Yia   Ardeatina,   the 


most  celebrated  of  which  are  those  of 
S.  Callixtus  and  S.  Pretextatus  on  the 
former,  and  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus- 
on  the  latter,  and  which  now,  being 
easy  of  access,  can  be  visited  with 
great  facility. 

The  Catacomhs  of  S,  Callixtus,  which 
have  acquired  an  historical  interest 
from  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  some  of  the 
early  popes,  are  situated  beneath 
that  triangular  space  which  separates 
the  Via  Appia  from  the  Strada 
della  Madonna  del  Divino  Amore,  and 
which  in  classical  time  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Campus  of  the  Divus 
Rediculus  (p.  34),  and  at  present  by 
the  Vigna  Animendola  ;  the  entrance  to 
them  is  near  where  stood  the  second 
Milliarium  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  is 
easily  found  by  a  maible  tablet  having 
the  name  engraved  over  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  vineyard.  As  well  as  those 
of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus,  they  are 
only  open  to  visitors  on  Sunday,  and 
who  must  be  provided  with  a  permission 
from  the  Cardinal  Vicar.  The  Ceme- 
tery of  S.  Callisto,  long  confounded  with 
that  beneath  the  basilica  of  St.  Sebastian, 
appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the 
latter;  it  is  very  extensive  and  has 
been  only  partially  examined ;  its 
most  curious  portions  being  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  entrance. 
As  this  catacomb  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  frequently  visited,  we 
have  annexed  a  ground-plan  of  its 
most  important  portion.  Descending 
by  a  commodious  flight  of  ancient  steps 
(A),  which  date  from  a  peiiod  subse- 
quent to  Constantine,  and  near  which 
stood  a  ch.,  in  which  Pope  Damasus 
and  his  family  were  Ijuried  (some  frag- 
ments of  the  walls  may  he  seen  in  the 
neighbouring  farm-buildings),  we  arrive 
in  a  kind  of  open  space  or  vestibule  (B) 
surrounded  with  loculi  or  graves,  and  re- 
markable for  the  numerous  inscriptions 
(a  a)  scratched  on  its  stuccoed  walls 
by  devotees  and  pilgrims  who  had 
come  here  to  visit  the  resting-places  of 
the  saints  whose  remains  lay  in  the 
neighbouring  chambers.  They  consist 
chiefty  m  mvocaXioTks  lo  these  saints  and 
martyrs,  inosXVy  ^t\\x«iiVa.^N^\^\i^\- 
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liarous  sty te.  From  here,  after  passing 
3,  sepulchral  cabicalmn  (P),  a  narrow 
^Ilerj  briags  us  to  the  sepulchral 
Chamber  (C)  of  the  Popes,  in  which 
■were  deposited,  as  shown  by  their 
inscriptions  in  Greeli  characters  (6  665), 
the  bodies  of  Eutjchiaous,  ad.  275; 
of  Anterus,  a.d.  235 ;  of  Fabianvis, 
AD  23fi,  and  of  Lucius,  A.D.  232.  To 
js  of  the  two  lattei 
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ized  in  the  neighbouring  cemetery  of 
Pretextatns.  At  theendof thiscrypt  is 
supposed  to  hnTe  been  laid  Pope  S.  Six- 
lus  II.,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Valerian  (a.d.  258).  Where  stood  the 
altar  (a)  is  au  inscription  composed  by 
Pope  Damasns,  who  died  in  a.d.  381, 
engraved  in  the  peculiar beautilijl  cha- 
racters which  we  see  in  the  numerotm 
inscriptions  set  up  in  the  different  cata- 
combs by  that  pontiff;  it  is  interesting 
as  alluding  to  tbe  popes  buried  here, 
endtog  with  a  wish  to  he  lud  near  tfaem 
himself,  but  which,  In  his  humility  and 
respect,  he  dared  not  aspire  to : — 
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*  IIlC    FATEOR    DAHASUS  VOLUI    MIA    CONDEEE 

Membra 
Sedcineres  timeo  sakctos  vexare  Piorum.' 

Hound  this  cubicultiin  are  fragments 
of  torse  marble  columns,  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals,  with  the  base  of 
one  which  served  probably  to  sup- 
port the  credence-table,  and  fragments 
of  a  sarcophagus  of  a  later  period. 
Opening  out  of  the  cubiculum  of  the 
popes,  we  reach  by  a  narrow  pas- 
sage a  larger  crypt  (G)  of  an  irregu- 
lar form,  called  the  Cubiculum  of  St. 
Csecilia,  in  which,  under  a  wide  arco- 
solium,  is  a  sarcophagus  (a)  cut  in  the 
tufa,  in  which  the  body  of  that  saint  was 
deposited  by  Urbanus,  after  her  martyr- 
dom, and  which  it  is  known  was  removed 
by  that  general  plunderer  of  the  cata- 
combs. Paschal  I.,  to  her  ch.  in  the 
Trastevere,  where  it  now  lies  (p.  145) 
under  the  beautiful  statue  by  Stefano 
Mademo*  On  the  side  of  this  arcoso- 
lium  are  some  curious  paintings — one  of 
our  Saviour,  the  head  surrounded  by  a 
nimbus,  in  a  circular  recess  (6),  where 
burned  the  lamp  at  the  tomb  of  the  mar- 
tyr ;  and  on  the  adjoining  wall  (c)  a  full- 
length  figure  of  St.  Urbanus  with  his 
name,  and  above,  of  a  Roman  lady  in 
rich  attire,  most  probably  intended  to 
represent  St.  Csecilia.  These  paint- 
ings are  now  supposed  not  to  be  an- 
terior to  the  7th  centy.  From  here  we 
may  explore  numerous  long  galleries : 
out  of  that  marked  E  E  in  the  plan  open 
Beveral  cubicula  (F  F),  interesting  for 
their  paintings,  chiefly  referable  to 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  the  fish 
being  the  principal  emblem  of  the 
latter.  In  one  of  these  crypts  is  a 
painting  of  four  male  figures  with 
uplifted  hands,  each  with  their  names, 
placed  over  an  arcosolium ;  in  another 
are  representations  of  peacocks,  the 
emblems  of  immortality;  in  a  third, 
Moses  striking  the  rock,  and  as- 
cending to  the  Mount ;  in  a  fourth, 
a  Grave-digger  (^Fossor)  surrounded 
with  the  implements  of  his  trade ;  in  a 
fifth,  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  the 
miracle  of  the  paralytic  taking  up  his 
bed ;  in  a  sixth,  a  Banquet  of  7  persons, 
supposed  to  be  the  seven  disciples  allud- 
ed  to  in  the  21st  chap,  of  the  Gospel  of 
^oin.      These  paintings,  as  well  as 


the  greater  pait  of  the  Catacomb,  are 
referred  to  the  last  half  of  the  3rd  cent. 
In  a  more  distant  cubiculum  is  a  mas- 
sive cover  of  a  sarcophagus  in  marble, 
with  sculptures  at  the  angles  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  sitting  under  a  palm-tree,  on 
which  stands  a  cock  :  the  urn  to  which 
it  belonged  has  not  been  discovered,  but 
is  supposed  to  have  contained  the  body 
of  Pope  Melchiades  (a.d.  313)  ;  the 
cover  is  roofed-shaped,  not  unlike  one 
lately  discovered  in  the  beautiful 
painted  tomb  at  the  second  mile  on  the 
Via  Latina  (see  p.  74).  In  this  cubi- 
culum is  a  low  seat  or  bench,  with 
two  higher  ones,  destined  probably  for 
catachumens  and  their  instructors.  In 
a  seventh  is  a  deep  altar  recess  sur- 
mounted by  an  arch  with  rude  mo- 
saics, a  bi*auch  of  art  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  catacombs.  Recently  in  another 
crypt  have  been  discovered  three  large 
sarcophagi  in  marble,  containing  the 
bodies,  which  have  been  preserved 
under  glass.  The  urns  are  of  a  good 
period  of  Christian  art,  probably  of  the 
4th  cent.  One  with  masks  at  the 
angles  of  the  cover  has  a  bas-relief  of 
a  female  in  adoration  {Orante),  with  a 
venerable  bearded  figure  on  either 
side;  in  this  group  some  archaeolo- 
gists pretend  to  recognise  the  Virgin 
with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  second 
urn  has  a  figure  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, with  the  wave  ornamentation 
of  the  pagan  sarcophagi  of  the  3rd 
cent. :  the  space  for  the  name  of  the 
deceased  had  never  been  filled  up. 
On  the  third  sarcophagus  are  early 
Christian  reliefs  of  the  often-repeated 
subjects — the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus, 
Adam  and  Eve  and  the  serpent,  the 
miracle  of  the  paralytic.  The  last 
chambers  we  shall  notice  are  a  large 
circular  one  without  any  paintings, 
out  of  which  open  4  cubicula  filled  with 
graves — it  is  generally  known  as  the 
Rotonda ;  and  not  far  from  it  one  that 
contains  a  curious  memorial  of  Pope 
Damasus,  a  long  inscription  in  verse 
in  honour  of  S.  Eusebius,  but  which  is 
the  more  interesting  as  having  the 
name  of  the  person  who  cut  it  in 
two  vertical  lines,  a  certain  Furius 
Dyoms\\\s"F\\oca\w&\  it  Is  engraved  on 
a  slab  oi  uimVA^  v«V\^  \va.\  %<i\:H«i^  -^x. 
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an  earlier  period  for  a  very  different 
purpose,  a  laudatory  inscription  to 
Caracalla  by  M.  Asinius  Sabinianus. 
The  inscription  of  Pope  Damasus 
is  curious  from  its  reference  to  the 
Heresy  of  Heraclius,  during  which 
Eusebius,  who  is  designated  simply  as 
Rector,  became  a  voluntary  exile,  re- 
tiring to  Sicily,  where  he  died.  In 
the  part  "of  the  cemetery  nearest  to 
the  Via  Appia,  and  which  formed  a 
separate  one  in  earlier  times,  and  the 
examination  of  which  generally  con- 
cludes the  visitor's  tour  over  the  Ca- 
tacomb of  S.  Callixtus,  is  the  Chapel 
or  Cubiculum  of  St.  Corneliijs :  it 
is  in  the  form  of  a  square  chamber, 
having  over  what  constituted  the 
altar  a  wide  grave  or  hculiis,  from 
which  the  body  of  the  saint  was 
removed  and  carried  to  Germany. 
This  pope,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  3rd  cent.,  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Civita  Vecchia  and  was  buried  here. 
Fragments    of    an    inscription,    with 

the  letters   ne and livs 

MARTYR,  were  discovered  near  the 
surface  during  the  first  excavations 
here,  and  at  a  later  period,  built 
into  an  adjoining  wall,  the  frag- 
ment wanting  to  complete  it  as  now 
seen — Cotmelius  Martyr  Ep.  On  the 
side  walls  are  rnde  paintings  of  SS. 
Cornelius  and  Cyprian :  the  latter  saint 
was  not  buried  here,  but  his  feast  was 
celebrated  on  the  same  day.  Before  the 
cubiculum  is  a  stumpy  pillar,  on  which 
stood  a  lamp  which  was  kept  constantly 
burning  before  the  shrine,  the  oil  from 
which  was  sent  as  a  most  precious  gift, 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  sovereigns,  as 
we  see  in  the  list  of  the  relics  sent  by 
St.  Gregory  to  Theodolinda,  and  be- 
queathed by  her  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Monza  {Handbook  of  N.  Italy),  where  it 
is  designated  as  Ex  Oleo  Sancti  Comelii, 
On  the  adjoining  wall  are  rude  paint- 
ings of  S.  Sixtus,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  this  cemetery  in  a.d.  128, 
and  a  mutilated  Damasian  inscription. 
Before  leaving  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Cornelius  the  visitor  will  do  well  to 
examine  two  chambers  beyond  the  Al- 
tar of  the  Martyr,  in  one  of  which  are 
paintings  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and 
other  early  Christian  emblems  ;    and 


afterwards  to  descend  into  the  lower 
tier  of  galleries  by  the  fine  stairs,  which 
traverse  3  tiers  of  these  subterranean 
passages.  In  the  lower  or  fourth  story 
are  several  undisturbed  loculi:  on  the 
marble  slab  closing  one  is  the  name  of 
Rufina  in  Greek  letters,  and  on  another 
a  Greek  Cross  beneath  the  name  of  the 
occupant.  It  is  probable  that  the  paint- 
ings in  the  upper  part  of  this  Cata- 
comb date  from  the  2nd  centy. ;  those 
at  a  lower  level  being  of  a  later  period, 
it  being  the  custom  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians to  commence  their  excavations 
near  the  surface,  and  to  extend  them 
downward  as  the  upper  galleries  be- 
came filled  with  graves. 

The  cemetery  of  S.  Callixtus  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  consists  of  two 
higher  tiers  of  galleries,  with  three 
intermediate  lower  ones  or  entresols: 
they  are  in  general  flat  on  the  roof, 
and  several  are  lighted  by  vertical 
shafts  or  luminaria,  narrowing  towards 
the  surface,  and  funnel-shaped  down- 
wards, one  illuminating  at  the  same 
time  two  or  more  crypts.  It  appears 
to  have  been  in  ancient  times  one  of 
those  most  resorted  by  pilgrims,  and  to 
have  been  considered  with  very  par- 
ticular devotion  bv  the  early  Christians, 
Amongst  these  pilgrims,  two  from  the 
diocese  of  Salzburg  have  left  a  very 
interesting  diary  of  their  visit"  to  this 
catacomb  in  the  8  th  centy.,  which  has 
guided  Cav.  de*  Rossi  in  his  curious 
researches  on  the  sepulchres  of  the 
early  popes. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via 
Appia,  in  the  vineyard  behind  the 
Casale  delle  Pupazze,  is  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  Catacomb  of  Fretextatus, 
the  2nd  great  Christian  cemetery  on 
the  Appian ;  it  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, forming  the  1.  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Urbano,  and 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Martyrs,  under  the  names  of  Pre- 
textatus  and  Januarius,  as  that  of 
Callixtus,  of  S.  Callisti  ad  Sextum. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  little  examined, 
but  it  offers  the  unique  example  of  a 
large  square  crypt,  covered  with  some 
of  the  ^nesX,  ewcV^  CXlm'C^ax^  ^-^xoiosss^ 
and  aTa\ies(\vve%,  Te^x«^«o5w^.  "^^^^ 
1  and  Vvr^LS,  ^xv^  com^?.\s,  ^«l\s^^.^.'^>^^ 
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appears  to  dat«  from  the  end 
centy.,  and  to  have  contained  the  re- 
nUuiiB  of  SS,  JanuariuK,  Agape  tus, 
and  Felicissimus,  deacons  of  Pope  S. 
Sextus,  who  saSered  martyrdom  here 
ID  AJ>.  162.  In  later  times  2  churches 
dedicated  to  SS.  Tiburtius,  Valerian, 
and  Maximus,  companions  in  martyr- 
dom of  Sta.  Caicilia,  were  bnilt  over  it. 
Excavations  are  now  pragrcEsing  vith 
every  prospect  of  interestingdlscoveries 
being  made.  In  another  part  of  this 
catacomb,  bnt  which  appears  entirely 
distinct,  and  separated  from  the  Chris- 
tian portion,  some  Mithraic  paintings 
and  inscriptions  exist  over  3  of  its 
arcosolia.  These  puntings  have  been 
the  object  of  much  controversy  amongst 
writers  on  Christian  archceology. 

The  3rd  great  Christian  cemetery  od 
the  Via  Appia  is  that  of  the  CatacanUis, 
properly  so  called,  under  the  church 
of  S.  Sebastian,  and  which  are  noticed 
at  p.  1S8. 

Beyond  tbe  catacomb  of  Fretextalus, 
but  separated  from  it  by  the  crosa-road 
that  leads  from  the  Appiao  to  the  ch. 
of  Sunt'  Urbano,  is  the  Vigna  Baa- 
danini,  in  which  was  discovered  in 
1S59  a  Jewish  subterranean  cemetery, 
tbe  entrance  to  this  Vigna  being  nearly 
opposite  the  ch.  of  S.  Sebastian. 

Jewish  Cuioeomft,— There  are  2  open- 
ings by  which  access  can  be  had  to 
this  cemetery;  the  principal  one,  abnt- 
ting  to  tbe  road  leading  to  S.  Urbano, 
consists  of  an  oblong  alrinm;  the 
other  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  near  the 
Casale  of  the  Vigna.  The  first  is  to 
be  preferred.  Here  we  descend  into 
an  oblong  chamber  open  to  the  sky, 
hut  originally  vaulted  over,  the  floor 
being  of  white  and  black  mosaic,  the 
walls  in  opus  rtticulatam,*  but  subse- 
qaently  cased  over,  and  arcosolia 
[rierced  or  bnilt  in  it.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  chamber 
formed  a  part  of  a  pagan  dwelling, 
added  by  the  Jews  to  their  cemetery 

Tilts  epcdes  of  mnslruction,  dEECtlbed 


at  a  time  when  tins  mode  of  interment 
was  no  longer  forbidden  by  the  Roman 
authorities.  From  this  atrium,  in  which 
remains  of  a  richly-decorated  marble 
sarcophagus,  with  Jewish  symbols, 
was  ioand,  and  several  graves  sunk  in 
the  floor,  a  door  opens  into  the  purely 
subterranean  portion  of  the  catacomb, 
by  a  square  chamber,  in  which  are 
remains  of  a  well,  and  of  several 
graves  and  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the 
floor.  From  this  a  low  door  leads 
into  one  of  the  principal  galleries,  oat 
of  which  open  6  square  chambers  or 
cubicula,  one  of  which  is  verj-  remark- 
able from  the  paintings  of  the  seven- 
branched  candelabrum  on  the  roof  and 
walls,  and  for  a  large  while  marble 
sarcophagus  sank  beneath  the  floor, 
the  bas-reliefs  and  other  sculjitiires  on 
which  were  gilt.  This  sarcophagus 
resembles  in  Its  style  those  of  the  4th 
centy.  Along  Ilia  gallery  are  numerous 
loculi  or  groves,  some  with  the  seven- 
branch  candelabrum  scratched  on  the 
mortar  with  which  they  are  closed.  A 
lateral  passage  leads  to  several  other 
square  chambers,  and  to  a  large  irre- 
gular open  space,  which  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  real  arenaria,  or 
sandpit,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cata- 
comb of  S.  Agnese  (p.  335).  A  tor- 
tuous passage  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  principal  gallery,  beyond  which 
are  several  of  those  graves  called 
Coclm  by  Rabbinical  writers.  They 
are  sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  gallery, 
and  at  right  angles  with  its  direction. 
These  cocim  consist,  like  those  in  the 
atrium  at  the  entrance,  of  several 
tiers  of  cells  placed  one  above  the 
other,  each  capable  of  holding  a  corpse. 
Farther  on  still  is  a  very  curious 
double  cubiculum,  remarkable  for  the 
puntings  on  the  roof  and  walls  of 
liuman  figures,  a  female  with  a  corni 
copia,  a  winged  Victory  with  a  pali 
orwrea(h,genii,Ejmbolsof  theseason  , 
bad$,  fruit,  a  caducens,  Sic.  but  witit- 
out  a  trace  of  Jewish  emblems.  Nea 
here  is  the  minor  entrance  to  the  cats 
comb,  which  opens  towards  the  Via 
Appia,  near  tbe  Casale  of  the  Vineyard. 
Lt  is  pteceiei  >rj  tin  oblong  atrium. 
i4  ■w\ivc\i  a.te   Ta\5fti.  ^KHiCliRft  « 
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attended  the  dead  to  tkcir  last  reatSng- 
plaoes. 

The  inEcnptions  on  marble  slab^ 
thai  have  beea  diacflvered  amount  to 
hkstIj  200.  Not  one  of  a  Pagan  oi 
Chi'istiaa  cbarsctGr  hss  beida  liilbcrtD 
met  with:  about  two- thirds  are  id 
Greek  letters,  allliough  someUmcs  ex- 
preGsing  Latin  words  ;  the  remainder 
m  Latin.  When  they  refer  to  the  oc 
cupationB  of  die  deceased,  it  is  alwaji 
to  functionaries  of  the  svnagoguc 
such  OS  rulers  (apx'ii^t!),scnbeA{ypa/i 
fi-nTfi),  '&c. ;  and  manj  proper  namei 
nninistakablv  Hebruc,  as  i^  the  em 
blemG  are — toe  seTea-branched  candel- 
abrum, the  lulab,  &c.  Not  a  singk 
trace  of  Ibe  Hebrew  charaDter  has  yet 
turned  up  ;  only  one  gives  a  clue  to  a 
date,  and  eTCn  this  dotiblfiil  — the 
roign  of  the  younger  GallieuiiB.  Prom 
the  vast  quantity  of  marble  fragments, 
it  is  evident  tltat  this  cKcavalion  had 
been  riSed  of  its  valuable  contents, 
and  at  repeated  periods.  Most  of  the 
JHSoriptiona  were  displaced;  they  are 
DOW  fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  galleries 
ucar  the  places  where  Ihey  were  dug  up. 

The  absence  of  every  Christian 
embtem,  the  noraerous  representations 
of  nndouhted  Hebrew  symbols  met  with, 
and  the  designation  of  the  offices  in 
the  synagogue,  show  that  this  cemp. 
tery  belonged  eiclusively  to  the  Jews, 
and  who  we  knov  iuhabiled  in  con- 
siderable nuiabers  the  nearest  quarter 
of  Borne  about  the  Porta  Capcna  and 
the  Vallej  of  Egeria,  as  noticed  by 
Javenal  in  speaking  of  the  journey 
with  his  fiiend  Urabrieius : — 

Judris.-fioL  IIL  "       "       °"" " 

The  only  other  Jewish  cemetery  dis- 
covered abont  Home  was  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  outside  the  Porta  Portesc:  it 
was  explored  by  Bosio,  but  all  trace  of 
it  has  been  lost.  It  also  was  in  the 
Jewish  quarter,  the  Jews  during  the 
£rst  two  centuries  of  our  era  having 
inhabited  the  Transliberine  quarter  of 
the  Eternal  City. 

In  another  part  of  the  Vigna  Ran- 
ilnnini,  a  large  Pagan  Columbarium 
has  been  resentlj  opened  ;  it  resembles 
all  eepalehral  mooamtnts  of  Ihis  class. 
Pn>m  the  ■'"-""-.■^ns  found  over  tte 


cinerary  urns,  it  dates  from  the  early 
period  of  the  Empire — the  most  inte- 
resting belonging  to  the  Liberti  of 
members  of  the  Juaii  Silani,  a  cele- 
brated senatorial  family. 

Catacombs  of  Salnia  Sereua  and 
Achilleus,  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  those  of  St.  Calliztua,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  Via  Ardeatina,  the  entrance  being 
close  to  the  tkrm-buildings  of  Tor 
Marancia,  vhere  stood  in  Imperial 
times  a  rich  Roman  villa,  probably  of 
Domililla,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus;  dnrine  the  excavation  of 
wbichinl82Tby  the  Duchess  of  Chab- 
lais  several  works  of  art  now  in  the 
Vatican  Museum  were  discovered  here 
(p.  215).  The  roost  ancient  part  of 
this  cemetery  appears  to  date  from 
the  reign  of  Tnyan,  and  to  have 
contained  the  remains  of  SS.  Nerens 
and  Achilleus,  and  of  Petronilla,  a 
Roman  lady  of  the  family  of  the 
Aurelii,  by  someerroQeoosly  supposed 
to  have  been  a  child  of  St.  Peter's, 
from  his  designating  her  as  Ijis 
daughter  in  piety.  Saint  Domitilla, 
who  opened  this  cemetery,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  daughter  or 
niece  of  Flavins  Clemens,  the  first 
member  of  the  Imperial  family  who 
suffered  martyrdom.  Domitilla  after- 
wards retired  to  the  island  of  Ponza, 
but  returned  during  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  bringing  with  her  the  remains 
of  her  servants  Nereus  and  Achilleus, 
which  she  deposited  hare.  Such  is  the 
account  given  by  ecclesiastical  writers ; 
if  true,  this  would  be  the  most  an- 
cient cemetery  about  Home,  which 
is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the 
good  style  of  its  paintings.  It  can- 
sists  of  two  principal  tiers  of  gal- 
leries with  as  many  lower  and  inter- 
mediate ones,  a  great  part  of  which  date 
from  the  2od  cent.  The  entrance  is  from 
handsome  vestibule  lately  erected,  in 
which  we  see  some  Christian  inscrip- 
[ions,  and  a  marble  sarcophagus  found  in 
I  cemetery  on  the  Bur&oe.  From  here 
we  descend  by  a  wide  flight  of  steps 
into  the  ^leries  of  the  upper  tier. 
These  stairs  mc  uhtKcta.,  toA.  'Soft. 
treqvtent.  wtfiiti^  ot  *Aife  ^^ssra^v-oi^i 
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quently  to  their  original  excavation,  is 
attributed  to  Pope  John  I.  in  the  6th 
cent.,  in  order  to  render  the  entrance 
more  easy  to  the  numerous  devotees 
who  resorted  to  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs. Near  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is 
a  chamber  ornamented  with  Christian 
emblems  and  arabesque  ornaments,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  Santa  Petronilla 
was  interred.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  cemetery  is  an  extensive  Luminare, 
which  served  to  light  one  of  the  large 
cubicula  on  the  lower  tier,  the  floor  of 
which  is  paved  with  marble  slabs. 
Near  to  this  was  discovered  lately  a 
curious  inscription  to  a  certain  Quintus 
Corelius,  who  was  Prefect  of  Rome, 
and  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  it 
is  in  handsome  letters,  but  appears 
never  to  have  been  used  for  its  intended 
purpose,  perhaps  from  containing  some 
errors  of  Latinity  ;  it  was  subsequently 
employed  by  reversing  it  to  close  a 
Christian  grave.  It  would  be  far  be- 
yond our  limits  to  notice  even  a  tithe 
of  the  interesting  objects  here;  we 
shall,  therefore,  only  point  to  a  few  of 
the  most  remarkable.  On  the  lower  tier 
a  circular  chapel,  or  rather  two  semicir- 
cular apses,  with  a  narrow  intermediate 
gallery,  on  one  of  which  is  a  painting 
of  Christ,  represented  as  a  young  man 
in  the  midst  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 
Beneath  is  a  vessel  containing  scrolls 
of  papyri ;  the  seated  figure  on  the  rt. 
of  the  Saviour  is  considered  to  be  St. 
Paul,  that  on  the  1.  St.  Peter.  In  the 
opposite  apse  is  a  representation  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  In  another  chamber  is 
an  inscription  to  a  certain  M.  A.  Resti- 
tutus,  and  to  his  family  fidentibus  in 
domino,  and  in  which  the  cubiculum 
is  designated  as  an  Hypogeum.  In 
a  third  a  representation  of  Orpheus, 
one  of  the  few  Pagan  personages  in- 
troduced into  the  Christian  paintings, 
emblematical  of  the  charm  of  the 
word  of  God  over  barbarous  nations. 
The  painting  of  Elijah  ascending  to 
heaven  from  his  chariot  is  not  unlike 
the  bas-relief  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Lateran  Museum,  but,  by  a  strange 
ovensight  of  the  artist.  Mercury  is 
— ^esented  at  the  horses*  heads,  which 
nljr  be  explained  by  his  having 
a    pagan    design.      At    each 


corner  of  this  chamber  are  pilasters  cut 
out  in  the  tufa,  covered  with  stucco, 
which  has  been  painted ;  the  painting 
on  the  vault  has  been  supposed  by  Bosio 
and  others  to  represent  Christ,  but  on 
very  doubtful  grounds.  Not  far  from 
here,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery 
over  an  ordinary  grave,  is  a  curious  re- 
presentation of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  to 
whom  4  of  the  Wise  Men  are  bearing 
gifts,  2  on  each  side :  it  is  supposed  to 
date  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent. ;  if  so, 
to  be  the  most  ancient  representation 
of  the  Mother  of  Christ ;  much  im-  • 
portance  has  therefore  been  attached 
to  this  painting  by  the  supporters  of 
Mariolatry.  The  reader  will  remark 
that  4  Magi  are  here  represented, 
contrary  to  the  generally  supposed 
number  3 ;  but  as  we  have  seen  in 
tlie  Museum  of  the  Lateran,  the 
number  differs  in  the  early  Christian 
paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  although 
that  of  3  *  is  the  most  general.  The 
visitor  will  observe  how  frequently 
Greek  inscriptions  occur  in  this  cata- 
comb, and,  what  is  singular,  the  fre- 
quent employment  of  Greek  letters  in 
the  spelling  Latin  words.  The  cemetery 
of  S.  Nereus  was  very  carefully  ex- 
amined by  Bosio,  who  spent  a  long 
time  in  it,  and  who,  being  lost  in 
its  labyrinths,  describes  the  precau- 
tions he  took  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
such  an  occurrence.  In  several  of  the 
chambers  may  be  still  seen  his  name 
written  on  the  walls,  as  well  as  that 
of  d'Agincourt,  who  was  also  an  inde- 
fatigable explorer  of  the  Roman  ceme- 
teries. The  Catacombs  of  SS.  Nereus 
and  Achilleus  are  excavated  in  the  most 
recent  volcanic  deposits  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  which  here  is  very  abundant  in 
crystals  of  decomposed  leucite.  In 
some  parts  of  the  lower  galleries  may 
be  seen  projections  of  the  older  red 
lithoid  tufa,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Tarpeian  rock. 

In  the  space  between  the  Via  Ardea- 
tina  and  the  Via  Ostiensis  are  nu- 
merous Christian  excavations:  the  two 
most  remarkable,  of  Sta.  Lucina,  over 

*  T\ie  eaT\teat,  "written   authority   for    this 

I  5th  centUTy,  aXlYioM^  oaxW^cx  Crwc'v5.\Na.w  ^^m\-^ 
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which  stands  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  where  the  remains  of  the  apostle 
were  deposited  after  his  martyrdom, 
and  of  Commodilla  under  the  adjacent 
heights  ;  farther  on,  near  the  Ponticello 
di  S.  Paolo,  is  another  cemetery ;  and 
still  farther  that  of  SS.  Zeno  and 
Anastasius  ad  Aquas  Salvias,  over 
which  are  the  churches  of  le  Tre 
Fontane,  noticed  in  our  description  of 
those  edifices  (p.  179). 

There  are  few  of  the  catacombs  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  of  much  in- 
terest for  their  extent,  their  monuments, 
or  associations,  if  we  except  those  of  the 
Vatican.  This  was  owing  to  the  smaller 
amount  of  population  in  the  Transti- 
berine  district  in  ancient  times ;  and  to 
the  geological  nature  of  the  soil,  com- 
posed of  marine  marls,  sands,  and 
gravel,  much  less  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  excavation  and  of  interment 
than  the  light,  porous,  and  consistent 
volcanic  tufa  which  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  Campagna  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  On  the  rt.  side  of 
the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  at  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  modern  Porta 
Portese,  is  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Pon- 
tianus,  excavated  for  the  most  part 
in  the  gravel-beds ;  it  is  chiefly  re- 
markable as  containing  what  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  Christian  baptistery, 
from  a  stream  of  water  running 
through  it,  the  channel  of  which 
had  been  diverted  into  a  reservoir 
to  form  a  font.  Behind  the  latter 
is  painted  on  the  wall  a  cross  with 
flowers  and  leaves,  and  two  candle- 
sticks, below  which  are  suspended  the 
Alpha  and  Omega.  On  the  arch  over 
the  font  is  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan, 
probably  of  the  6th  cent.  The  cemetery 
of  Abden  and  Semen  appears  to  form 
a  portion  of  that  of  Pontianus  ;  those 
of  Pope  St.  Julius,  and  of  Santa 
Generosa,  on  the  same  road,  are  dis- 
tinct excavations.  Farther  on,  and 
high  above  the  road,  and  here  in  the 
volcanic  tufa,  is  the  cemetery  of  Santa 
Passera,  of  inconsiderable  extent ;  be- 
yond the  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  the 
ancient  Porta  Aurelia,  stands  the 
church  of  S.  Pancratius  (p.  1 79) ;  over 
the  cemetery  of  Calepodius,  and  on 
the  side  of  the   Via  Aurelia,   a  few 


hundred  yards  beyond  the  new  en- 
trance to  the  Villa  Pamfili-Doria,  that 
of  S.  Agata.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
cemetery  existed  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  the  Vatican,  which  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  the  place  where 
St.  Peter's  remains  were  deposited  after 
his  crucifixion  on  the  neighbouring 
height  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  and 
over  which  Constantine  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4th  cent,  erected  the 
basilica  in  his  honour  which  has  since 
become  the  most  magnificent  edifice 
of  the  Christian  world.  The  modem 
cemetery  of  the  Vatican  is  over  the 
more  ancient  one,  the  latter  offering  an 
almost  unique  example  of  being  exca- 
vated in  the  marly  strata;  it  must 
therefore  have  been  of  very  inconsider- 
able extent :  no  traces  of  it  are  now  to  be 
discovered.  There  are  some  sepulchral 
excavations  on  the  Via  Triumphalis, 
on  the  Monte  Mario,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  are  Christian. 


§  35.  Plan  for  visiting  the  Sights 
OF  KoME  in  8  Days,  according  to 
Local  Arrangement. 

To  furnish  to  the  traveller  a  greater 
facility  for  exploring  the  Mirabilia  of 
Home,  we  shall  conclude  our  descrip- 
tion of  them  by  arranging  the  differ- 
ent objects  in  topographical  order. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  work  written  on  this 
plan,  and  pointed  out  the  objections 
to  the  attempt  to  lionize  Home  in  a 
given  number  of  days,  on  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  certain  guide- 
books. Upon  these  points  the  tra- 
veller will  no  doubt  form  his  own 
judgment  independently  of  books.  By 
describing  the  monuments  of  Rome 
on  a  classified  system,  we  have  en- 
abled him  to  select  those  that  may 
most  interest  him;  and  by  now  sup- 
plying a  topographical  index,  with 
references  to  the  pages  where  each  is 
noticed,  he  will  be  able  to  portion 
them  off  into  districts,  and  visit  them 

» to  the  time  ^\.\v\^  ^YK^^^-siV. 
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The  Via  Appia  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  liaee  of  commuDication 
which  led  from  the  capital  of  the 
Koman  World:  it  was  commeQced 
A.u.c.  441,  or  B.C.  312,  b7  Appius 
Claudius  Cfflcus,  the  Ceusor.  At  first 
it  ouly  extended  to  Capua,  bat  was 
afterwards  prolonged  to  Bruuduaiiim, 
and  became  not  oulj  the  great  line 
of  commiinicatiou  with  Southern  Italy 
(tenerally,  but  with  Greece  and  the 
Eastern    posseasioos  of 


theR 


I longirai 


UnUI  the  reign  of  Pins  IX.  the 
greater  part  of  the  Via  Appia,  beyond 
the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella,  or  between 
the  8rd  and  11^  m.,  was  almost  con- 
founded with  the  surrounding  Cacn- 
pagna,  and  only  marked  by  the  line  of 
ruined  sepulchres  which  form  such 
picturesque  objects  in  that  solitttry 
waste:  it  was  reserred  for  the  present 
Pontiff  aided  by  the  late  Commander 
Jacobini,  his  eulighteoed  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Fine  Arts,  to  lay 

of  Its  extent  to  the  study  of  the 
archteologist.  Commenced  in  1850, 
the  works  of  eicavalion  were  com- 
pleted in.  1853,  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Commendatore  Canina, 
who  published  a  most  interesting  work 
on  the  discoveries  made,  wiUi  de- 
tailed topographical  plans  and  restora- 
tions of  the  priocipal  monamenls,  one 
of  the  lery  important  contributions 
made  of  late  years  to  ancient  topo- 

Eaphy  by  that  lamented  arolneo- 
gist,  and  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
handsof  all  those  who  wish  toeiamine 
in  detail  (his  very  classical  locality.* 
Referring  therefore  to  Canina' s  work  for 
more  ample  information, weshall  confine 
onreebes  her*  to  point  out  the  most 
remarkable  objects  between  Rome  and 
te  Frattocchie,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  BovillEe. 

;  It  may  not  be  nonecessary  to  ioform 
Ihe  reader  that  the  Via  Appia  com- 
meacei  nearly  1  m.  within  the  Porta 
'  La  prima  aale  dells  VUAppUiil^Fotli 
^pena  a  BorOlt,  descrttta  e  dJniMtrala  con  \ 
■«oaaiaeaaMuperBttll:B»mt,lSi3.  avoltito. 


Appia  of  the  Aureliaii  wall,  the  modern 
gate  of  S.  Sehastiano,  al  the  Porta 
Capena,the  position  of  which  he  will  see 
marked  on  a  wall— P  C— about  300 
yards  beyond  the  modem  Via  di  San 
Gregorio,  corresponding  to  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  valley,  between  the 
Ca:lian  and  Aventine  hills,  crowned 
respectively  by  the  Villa  Mattel  on 
the  1.,  and  the  ch.  of  Sanla  Balbina  on 
the  rt.  The  distance  from  this  point 
to  (he  modern  Porta  di  San  ScbastiEtDO 
is  1480  yards,  being  the  space  included 
between  the  more  ancient  wall  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  and  that  of  Aurelian,* 

Leaving  the  Porta  Capena,  we  soon 
after  cross  the  Murantbi,  the  ancient 
Aqua  Crabra,  which,  entering  the  city 
near  the  Porta  Metronia,  after  runniiig 
through  the  valley  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  empties  itself  into  the  Tiber 
near  the  opening  of  the  Cloaca  Maxi- 
ma: beyond  this  and  on  the  1,  the 
modern  Horticultural  Gardens  are 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
grove   and   Temple   of  the   Camenre, 

were  the  Fountain  and  Vfllley  of 
Egeria,  tlie  site  of  Numa's  interviews 
with  that  mysterious  nymph.  The 
locality  is  clearly  fined  by  Juvenal's 
deacrijition  of  the  journey  of  his  friend 
UmbriciuB  and  himself,  in  whose  time 
bhe  place  appears  to  have  lost  all  its 
romance,  being  inhabited  by  the  lower 
orders,  chiefly  Jews — 


when  commenting  on  the  above 
"Stetit  expectans  rhedam,  ubi  soleiit 
Proconsulea  jurare  in  Via  Appia  ad 
Port  am  Cap  en  am,  id  est  ad  Camasnas." 
Farther  on  still  on  our  1.  stands  (he  ch. 
of  San  Sisto,  the  supposed  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  founded 
by  Marcus  Marcellns,  and  mentioned 
•  Some  recent  lopeiBrapliera  plac*  tho  Pona 
CapenD  on  tbe  dKlivlt;  oC  ii,e  CxIUn.  a  tvw 
I  tinMwA  vMia  wabM  ™,  ^mrtcitoi.  on  the 
\  VlUt,  UatUV. 
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by  Cicero.  Here  the  Via  Latina  sepa- 
rated on  the  1.,  and  in  the  triangular 
space  between  it,  the  Via  Appia,  and 
the  Aurelian  Wall,  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Scipios  in  the  Vigna  Sassi,  the 
Columbaria  of  the  neighbouring  Vigna 
Codini,  which  are  described  at  p.  75, 
and  some  substructions  of  ancient  edi- 
fices and  sepulchres  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  in  the  Vignas  Moroni 
and  Casali.  The  Arch  of  Drusus  fol- 
lows, and  120  yds.  beyond  the  Porta  di 
S.  Sebastiano  on  the  rt.  was  found  the 
1st  milestone  of  the  Via  Appia,  which  is 
now  placed  on  the  balustrade  before  the 
Capitol.  It  was  in  the  space  on  the  1. 
outside  of  the  modern  gate  that  the 
best  authorities  place  the  Temple  of 
Mars,  where  the  armies  entering  Rome 
in  triumph  used  to  halt ;  the  descent 
being  the  ancient  Clivus  Martis  men- 
tioned on  a  beautifully  cut  inscription 
in  the  Galleria  Lapidaria  at  the  Vati- 
can, Passing  under  the  railway  via- 
duct and  crossing  the  Almo,  the  huge 
mass  of  ruin  on  the  1.  is  supposed  to 
be  the  sepulchre  of  Geta,  and  that  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  of  Pris- 
cilla,  the  wife  of  Absacanthus,  a  minion 
of  Domitian*8,  in  front  of  which  is 
the  modern  Osteria  di  Acquataccio: 
the  tomb  of  Priscilla  is  surrounded  by 
niches,  which  probably  contained  sta- 
tues ;  the  circular  tower  placed  upon  it 
is  a  mediaeval  construction.  A  few 
hundred  yards  farther,  the  modem 
Strada  della  Madonna  del  Divin' 
A  more,  branches  off  on  the  rt. ;  at 
this  bifurcation  is  the  ch.  of  Domine 
quo  vadis,  so  called  from  the  tradi- 
tion that  it  was  here  St.  Peter  in  his 
flight  from  Rome  met  our  Saviour, 
who  to  the  above  inquiry  of  the 
Apostle  replied  Venio  Romam  iterum 
crucifiqi.  On  the  floor  of  the  ch.  is 
a  marble  slab,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the 
foot-marks  of  our  Saviour,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  left  upon  the  block 
of  the  road  pavement  on  which  he 
stood ;  the  original,  in  white  marble,  is 
preserved  amongst  the  most  precious 
relics  of  the  neighbouring  basilica  of 
^n  Sebastiano  (see  p.  188).  After  pass- 
ing Domine  quo  vadis,  the  road  leading 
to  the  Valle  Caffarella  to  the  so-called 
Fountain  of  Egeria  (p.  85),  and  the 


Temple  of  Bacchus  Cp.  33),  branches  off 
on  the  1. :  the  space  which  intervenes 
between  this  and  the  descent  to  the 
ch.  of  S.  Sebastian  is  a  kind  of  table- 
land, the  centre  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  second  m.  On  the  1.  are  the 
Columbaria  of  the  Liberti  of  Augustus 
and  of  Livia,  and  of  the  family  of 
the  Volusii,  in  the  Vigna  Vignolini, 
and  on  the  rt.  of  the  Cecilii :  behind 
the  latter,  in  the  Vigna  Ariemendola, 
or  Molinari,  the  best  authorities  place 
the  site  of  the  Temple  or  ^dicola 
of  the  Divus  Rediculus.  The  Casale 
(let  Pupazze  on  1.  is  built  on  the 
massive  ruins  of  a  tomb :  the  adjoin- 
ing vigna  stands  over  the  Catacomb  of 
Pretextatus;  and  nearly  opposite  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Callixtus,  remarkable  for  the  many 
interesting  monuments  of  the  early 
Christians  lately  discovered  in  them, 
especially  the  sepulchres  of  some  of 
the  popes  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cents.  It 
is  known  that  the  remains  of  St.  Peter 
and  of  his  immediate  successors,  which 
had  been  deposited  in  the  catacombs  of 
the  Vatican,  were  removed  by  the  Chris- 
tians to  these  catacombs  when  the  space 
over  the  former  was  converted  into  a 
circus  by  Nero,  A.  Severus,  and  Elaga- 
balus.  At  the  invasion  of  the  Longo- 
bards  most  of  the  relics  of  the  early 
Bishops  of  Rome  interred  here  were  re- 
movea  by  Pascal  1.,  but  the  inscriptions 
were  left  behind,  and  it  is  by  the  dis- 
covery of  these  that  the  last  resting- 
places  of  S.  Fabianus,  S.  Cornelius,  and 
several  other  early  pontiffs,  were  as- 
certained in  1854.  Beyond  the  Vigna 
del  Pupazze  a  road  leads  to  the  ch.  of 
Sant*  Urbano.  On  the  descent  to  S. 
Sebastian  are  numerous  sepulchral  re- 
mains, that  nearest  the  ch.  belonging 
to  the  tomb  of  Claudia  Semne.  In 
the  Vigna  Bandanini^  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  some  curious  tombs 
were  discovered  in  Mav,  1859,  com- 
municating  with  a  catacomb,  on  the 
walls  and  graves  in  which  are  nu- 
merous inscriptions  of  officers  of  the 
synagogue  ana  representations  of  the 
seven-branch  candlestick  and  other 
Hebrew  emblems,  showing  that  \*.  ^sfe- 
longed.  Vi  \\ie  i^Ni^,   '^oifeX  ^^  '^'fe-  v*^- 
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characters:  no  Christian  emblem  having 
been  discovered  is  in  favour  of  its 
Hebrew  origiu.  In  one  of  the  cubicula 
a  marble  sarcophagus,  with  richly  gilt 
bas-reliefs,  was  found.  The  Temple  of 
Romulus  and  the  Circus  of  Maxentius 
on  the  1.  have  been  fully  noticed 
already  (pp.  41,  50).  The  3rd  mile- 
stone on  the  Appian  corresponds  to  half 
way  between  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Me- 
tella  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ma- 
chicolated  wall  of  the  Caetani  fortress. 
The  ruined  ehapel  of  the  Caetanis 
is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  Gothic 
edifices  about  Rome :  it  consists  of  an 
oblong  nave,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
are  the  ruins  o/ an  apse :  there  are  traces 
of  a  circular  wheel  window  in  the 
opposite  gable,  and  6  pointed  ones  on 
each  side :  the  roof  is  destroyed,  but 
the  spring  of  the  arches  shows  that 
they  were  pointed  and  corresponded 
in  number  with  that  of  the  windows. 
The  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella  is  situ- 
ated, as  already  stated,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  lava  current,  which  de- 
scended probably  from  near  Marino, 
and  which  may  be  well  seen  in  the 
numerous  quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove,  to 
the  1,  of  the  road,  and  from  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  paving-stone 
of  the  modern  city  is  obtained.  From 
this  point  the  Via  Appia  runs  almost 
in  a  straight  line  as  far  as  Albano, 
its  direction  being  very  nearly  S.  39^  E. 
1  m.  beyond  this,  on  the  1.,  or  close  to 
the  4th  m.,  on  a  modem  pier,  have  been 
placed  several  fragments  of  sculpture, 
and  an  inscription  belonging  to  the 
tomb  of  M.  Servilius  Quartus,  which 
stood  here:  it  was  excavated  by  Ca- 
nova.  A  few  yards  beyond  this  on 
the  1.  is  a  very  interesting  bas-relief, 
placed  upon  a  modern  pedestal,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  death  of  Atys, 
the  son  of  Crcesus,  killed  in  the  chace  by 
Adrastus ;  the  sitting  figure  is  CrcBSus, 
before  whom  Adrastus  is  kneeling,  the 
body  of  Atys  borne  behind,  and  followed 
by  the  Fates,  emblematical  of  his  des- 
tiny as  predicted  to  the  father  in  a 
dream.  This  bas-relief,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  during 
the  late  excavations,  was  evidently 
tAe  ornament  of  a  sepulchral  monu- 
aeat;  and  as  it  is   well   known,  as 


stated   by    Tacitus,    that    it    was    at 
the  4th   m.  on  the  Appian,  and    con- 
sequently near  this  spot,   that  Seneca 
was  murdered  in  one  of  his  villas,  by 
order  of  Nero,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose   that  the  tomb  of    the    philoso- 
pher was   here,    and,  as    no    inscrip- 
tion would  have  been  permitted  to  be 
placed  upon  it  during  the  tyi*ant*s  life- 
time, that  this  bas-relief,  emblematical 
of  the  instability  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  apparent  prosperity,  and 
of  the  unerring  hand  of  destiny,  was 
placed  on  the  tomb  of  Seneca,  vrho,  as 
Solon  did  of  old  by  Croesus,  endeavoured 
to  reform  the  mind  and  ways   of  his 
imperial  pupil.  Beyond  this  interesting 
site   is   the    sepulchral  inscription  in 
verse  of  the  sons  of  Sextus  Pompeius 
Justus,   a    freedman   of    one     of  the 
Sexti,    descendants    of   Pompey    the 
Great:  close  to  it  are  the   ruins,  in 
the   form  of  two  massive    fragments 
of  wall,  of  a  small  temple  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  where 
numerous  Christians  suffered  martyr- 
dom.   This  temple,  which  might  have 
been    easily    and    appropriately    eon- 
verted  into  a  ch.  dedicated  to  the  mar- 
tyrs who  had  suffered  near  it,  was  de- 
spoiled by  Prince  Torlonia,  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  in  1850,  before  the  govern- 
ment excavations  were  commenced,  in 
order  to  remove  its  granite  columns  to 
adorn   his  tasteless  villa  on  the   Via 
Nomentana.    From  this  point  we  enter 
on  a  real  street  of  tombs,  which  con- 
tinue uninterruptedly  for  nearly  4  m. : 
between  the  4th  and  5th  m.  the  most  re- 
markable are — on  the  rt.  a  cippus  raised 
to  Plinius  Eutychus  by  Cains  Plinius 
Zosimus,  probably  the  favourite  freed- 
man of  Pliny  the  younger,  who  speaks 
of  him  in  one  (lib.  v.,  let.  19)  of  his 
letters ;  then  comes  the  tomb  of  Caius 
Licinius,  and  still  farther  a  Doric  tomb, 
a  very  ancient  republican  construction 
in  peperino,  with  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing a  warrior  and  warlike  instruments ; 
and  one  of  a  later  period  to  several 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Secun- 
dini,  an  inscription  on  which  is  curious 

— TITO  .  CLAVDIO  .  8BCVNDO   .    PHILIP- 
PIANO   .    COACTORI  .  FLAVIA  .    IRENE     , 

vxowL  iK\>vi/iENTissiMo;  from  which 
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a  tax-gatherer,  and  the  best  of  hus- 
bands, in  modem  lapidary  phraseo- 
logy; the  monument  is  probably  of 
the  time  of  Trajan;— of  Rabirius  Her- 
modorus,  of  Rabiria  Demaris,  and 
Usia  Prima,  a  priestess  of  Isis,  with  bas- 
relief  portraits  of  each ;  and  a  little 
farther  another  republican  monument 
in  peperino,  of  a  very  early  style,  but 
without  an  inscription.  After  passing 
the  5th  m.,  on  the  rt.  is  a  circular 
mound,  on  which  stands  a  modern 
tower,  and  a  short  way  beyond  2 
larger  ones,  surrounded  by  a  base- 
ment of  blocks  of  peperino,  which 
Canina  supposes  to  be  the  tombs  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  where  antiquaries 
place  the  Fossa  Cluilia,  raised  by  the 
Komans  in  their  contests  with  the 
Albans:  their  form  and  construction 
are  very  different  from  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  Imperial  period;  they 
resemble  some  of  those  decidedly 
Etruscan,  such  as  the  Alsietian  mound 
tombs  near  Monterone  on  the  road  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  whilst  their  position 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  distance 
from  Rome  where  we  are  told  by  Livy 
those  heroes  fell ;  in  which  case  the 
level  ground  behind  would  be  the  site  of 
the  entrenched  camp  of  the  Albans  in 
their  attempt  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  Romans  under  Tullus  Hostilius. 
This  appears  to  have  been  subse* 
quently  converted  into  an  Ustrinum, 
or  open  space  where  human  bodies 
were  consumed,  some  fra^ents  of  its 
enclosing  wall  being  still  visible.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  extend- 
ing considerably  in  every  direction, 
is  a  large  mass  of  ruins,  formerly 
confounded  under  the  denomination 
of  Roma  Vecchia,  but  which  are  now 
considered  to  have  formed  a  large  sub- 
urban villa  belonging  to  the  Quintilii, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Emperor  Com- 
modus.  The  huge  pyramidal  ruin  on 
the  1.  near  this,  called  without  any 
foundation  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Metel- 
li,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  objects  on  the  Via  Appia, 
the  most  remarkable  from  its  massive 
solidity :  the  narrow  pedestal  on  which 
the  great  mass  is  supported,  like  a 
mushroom  on  its  stalk,  is  owing  to 
the  large  blocks  of  stone  which  formed 


the  outer  part  of  the  base  being  carried 
away  in  more  recent  times  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Near  this  is  an  inscrip- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Csecilii,  in  whose  sepulchre,  as  we  are 
told  by  Eutropius,  Pomponius  Atticus 
was  buried,  near  the  5th  m.  on  the 
Applan ;  and  close  to  it  of  theTerentii, 
the  family  of  the  wife  of  Cicero,  in- 
timately allied  with  that  of  P.  Atticus. 
Between  the  5th  and  6th  m.,  on  the  1., 
are  the  memorials  of  Sergius  Demetrius, 
a  wine-merchant  (Vinarius),  who  lived 
in  the  Velabrum,  of  Lucius  Arrius,  and 
Septimia  Galla.  At  the  6th  m.  is  one 
of  the  most  remai-kable  ruins  on  the 
Via  Appia,  the  large  circular  sepulchre 
called  Casale  JRotondOy  of  such  huge 
dimensions,  that  not  only  there  is  a 
house  and  farm-buildings,  but  an  olive- 
garden,  upon  its  summit.  Recent  ex- 
cavations have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  several  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
inscriptions,  one  bearing  the  name 
of  Cotta  in  fine  large  letters.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  erected 
to  Messalia  Corvinus,  the  historian, 
orator,  and  poet,  the  friend  of  Augustus 
and  Horace,  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  of  the  great  senatorial 
families  of  the  time — 

Cotta 

Pieridum  lumen,  presidiumque  fori. 

If  atemos  Oottas  cui  Messallasque  patemos 

Maxima  nubilitas  ingeminata  dedit — 

Ovid,  Bpist.  xvi. — 

who  died  in  the  11th  year  of  our  era> 
by  his  son  Marcus  Anrelius  Messallinns 
Cotta,  who  was  Consul  a.d.  20,  The 
inscription  on  it  has  been  thus  re- 
stored by  the  late  Cav.  Borghesi — m. 

AURELtUS   H.    F.    M.   COTTA,    MESSALLJB 

CORVINO  PATRi.  The  tomb  was  one 
of  the  most  colossal  outside  the  gates 
of  Rome:  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  342 
Eng.  ft.  in  diameter,  or  one-third  more 
than  that  of  Cfficilia  Metella;  it  is  built 
of  small  fragments  of  lava,  embedded 
in  a  strong  Pouzzolana  cement  in  the 
centre,  bound  together  by  large  blocks 
of  travertine,  and  was  cased  in  a  coat- 
ing of  the  same  stone,  and  covered  with 
a  pyramidal  roof  formed  of  slabs  so 
sculptured  as  to  imitate  thatch  or 
tiling,  over  which  rose  a  lanteni.^  Ck^va.- 
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marks,  &c. ;  the  base  was  formed  by 
huge  masses  of  the  same  material,  and 
the  whole  monument  surrounded  on 
the  side  of  the  Campagua  with  a  wall 
of  peperino,  on  which  stood  pedestals 
and  cippi,  which  probably  supported 
ornamental  vases  and  statues.  Some 
fine  specimens  of  sculpture  were  found 
near  it ;  amongst  others,  a  short  column, 
which  probably  formed  a  pedestal  for 
a  statue,  with  a  circular  bas-relief  of 
Tritons  and  marine  animals  of  beau- 
tiful design.  All  these  fragments  of 
sculpture  have  been  placed  on  the 
face  of  a  high  wall  close  to  the  huge 
sepulchral  pile,  arranged  according 
to  Canina's  restoration  of  the  monu- 
ment, where  they  are  seen  to  advan- 
tage. In  front  of  the  tomb  are  re- 
mains of  hemicycles  for  seats,  or 
resting-places',  for  travellers  on  the 
side  of  the  Via  Appia.  The  view  from 
the  summit  of  this  tomb  is  one  of  the 
finest  over  the  Campagna  and  the 
Alban  hills.  Beyond  Casale  Rotondo 
stood,  on  the  rt.  the  tombs  of  P.  Quin- 
tius,  Tribune  of  the  16th  Legion;  of 
a  Greek  comic  actor;  of  Marcus  Julius, 
a  steward  of  the  emperor  Claudius ;  of 
Publius  Decumius  Philomusus,  the 
inscription  being  fianked  by  what 
might  be  called  an  armorie  parlante,  2 
well-executed  bas-reliefs  of  mice ;  and 
of  Cedritius  Flaccianius,  a  military 
Tribune:  whilst  on  the  1.  are  the 
Torre  di  Selce,  a  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,  erected  upon  a  huge  circular 
sepulchre  belonging  to  some  great  un- 
known; the  tombs  of  Titia  Eucharis, 
and  of  Atilius  Evhodus,  a  seller  of 
ornaments  of  female  attire,  who  had 
his  shop  on  the  Sacra  Via:  the  in- 
scription on  it  is  entire  and  curious; 
it  appeals  to  those  who  pass  to  respect 
it,  with  an  eulogium  of  the  deceased 
Maroaritarius  de  Sacra  Via,  and 
the  designation  of  the  persons  who  were 
to  be  interred  in  it.  Between  the  6th  and 
7th  m.  the  road  descends,  and  deviates 
slightly  from  the  straight  line,  to  avoid 
the  too  rapid  descent,  and  to  follow  the 
escarpment  of  the  lava-current  at  a 
higher  level.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  origin  the  road  fol- 
Jowed  the  direct  course,  as  indicated 
^  some  more  ancient  tombs  which 


are  seen  on  the  1. ;  the  large  semicir- 
cular ruin  on  the  1.  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  Exhedra  or  resting-place  for 
wayfarers,  erected  probably  when  Ves- 
pasian or  Nerva  repaired  the  road. 
Between  the  7th  and  8th  m.  there  is 
no  tomb  of  any  note;  the  large  cir^ 
cular  mound  on  the  rt.  is  probably  of 
the  republican  period.  Correspoudiug 
with  the  site  of  the  8th  m.  are  consider- 
able masses  of  ruins,  and  particularly 
several  columns  in  an  early  Doric 
style  and  of  Alban  peperino,  surround- 
ing a  portico,  which,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  an  altar  dedicated  to  Silva- 
nus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
area  of  that  divinity  raised  during 
the  republic.  In  the  space  between 
the  area  of  Silvanus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring large  circular  mound  faced 
with  blocks  of  Alban  stone,  stood  the 
temple  of  Hercules,  erected  by  Domi- 
tian,  and  to  which  Martial  alludes  in 
several  of  his  Epigrams ;  the  more 
ancient  ^dicula  of  Hercules,  near 
which  it  stood,  was  probably  in  the 
area  of  Silvanus.  Behind  the  temple 
was  the  villa  of  Bassus,  and  furtlier 
on  and  on  the  same  side  that  of 
Persius,  of  which  there  are  some 
walls  standing.  A  few  yards  far- 
ther is  an  inscription  to  Q.  Cassius,  a 
marble-contractor  (redemptor)  ;  and  be- 
yond and  on  the  1.  of  the  road  the  only 
tomb  bearing  an  inscription  is  that  of 
Q.  Veranius,  possibly  the  same  who 
was  consul  a.d.  49,  and  who  died  in 
Britain  a.d.  55 ;  the  ownership  of  the 
high  ruin  called  the  Torraccio,  with  a 
shepherd's  hut  on  the  summit,  near  it, 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Exactly 
corresponding  with  the  site  of  the  9tn 
m.,  and  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  Via 
Appia,  is  a  considerable  ruin  supposed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Gallienus,  and  in 
which  at  a  later  period  was  buried  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who  died 
at  the  neighbouring  Mutatio  or  halting- 
place  of  the  Tres  Tabernae.  The  mass 
of  walls  behind  mark  the  site  of  the 
villa  of  Gallienus,  which  we  know  from 
Aurelius  Victor  was  here.  This  site 
was  excavated  during  the  last  centy., 
by  Gavin  Hamilton,  an  English  artist 
settled  at  Rome,  when  the  Discobolus, 
1  now  in  t\ie  'Ml\i%e\xxn.  oi.  xJsia  N^\.\si,'a.\i, 
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and  several  other  good  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  were  discovered. 
The  Roman  station  ad  Nonam^  or 
Tres  Tabernse,  was  close  to  this 
spot.  From  the  tomb  of  Gallienus  the 
road  descends  to  the  torrent  of  the 
Ponticello,  beyond  which  stood  the 
10th  milestone  ;  the  most  remarkable 
sepulchre  in  this  space  being  on  the 
rt.,  a  massive  circular  one,  like  those 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  for  its 
size  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  all 
the  road  we  have  described:  it  marks  the 
S.E.  limit  of  the  Agro  Komano.  From 
the  Ponticello  the  Via  Appia  ascends 
gradually  for  the  next  m. :  half  way 
on  the  1.  is  a  large  round  tomb  of 
the  Imperial  period,  decorated  with 
columns  and  niches.  About  150 
yards  beyond  the  place  corresponding 
to  the  11th  m.,  and  on  the  1.,  is  a 
massive  ruin,  with  a  chamber  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  in  the 
centre,  and  with  a  pointed  roof,  which 
now  serves  as  a  dwelling  for  shep- 
herds. The  last  monument  of  any 
importance  before  reaching  le  Frat- 
tocchie,  where  the  recently  excavated 
portion  of  the  Via  Appia  joins  that 
now  forming  with  the  Via  Appia 
Nova,  the  post  or  direct  road  between 
Home  and  Albano.  It  was  near  this 
latter  sepulchre,  and  about  50  yds.  be- 
yond the  mark  of  the  11th  ancient  mile, 
that  was  situated  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
the  base-line  measured  by  Boscovich 
and  Maire,  in  1750,  by  order  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  the  other  being  the  tomb 
of  Csecilia  Metella.  The  length  of  this 
base-line  was  13,090  English  yards, 
or  nearly  7i  m.,  the  object  of  the 
measurement  being  to  connect  by  a 
series  of  triangles  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  furnish  data  for  a  more  correct 
topographical  survey  of  the  States  of 
the  Church. 

The  ancient  pavement  exists  on  a 
great  part  of  the  road  we  have  travelled 
over  for  the  last  8  m.,  and  in  many 
places  with  the  sideway  for  foot  pas- 
sengers bordered  by  a  parapet,  espe- 
ciaUy  between  the  8th  and  10th  m.  The 
blocks  of  silex  employed  for  the  pave- 
ment was  obtained  from  the  numerous 
quarries  of  lava  which  border  the  road 


on  either  side.  It  is  in  general  much 
worn  into  deep  ruts  by  the  wheels  of  the 
vehicles  that  passed  over  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  none  of  the  smoothest  for  the 
visitor  in  his  modern  carriage.  Traces 
of  fountains,  and  semicircular  eX' 
hedrcs  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  way- 
farer, may  be  seen  alongside  some  of 
the  tombs.  All  the  milestones  have 
disappeared,  but  their  positions  have 
been  carefully  determined,  adopting 
for  the  length  of  the  Roman  mile  the 
distance  between  the  Porta  Capena  and 
the  spot  where  that  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion VIA  APPIA.  I.  was  discovered,  and 
which,  as  well  as  a  similar  one  found 
at  the  7th  m.  on  this  road,  have  been 
removed  to  the  balustrade  in  front  of 
the  intermontium  of  the  Capitol. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion that  the  whole  expenditure  for 
re-opening  the  Via  Appia  has  little 
exceeded  3000^  sterling,  in  which 
has  been  included,  not  only  the  re- 
moval of  several  feet  of  earth  and 
rubbish  that  had  accumulated  during 
so  many  centuries,  but  the  erection  of 
walls  to  defend  it  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  neighbouring  landowners, 
many  of  whom  (considering  the  ancient 
monuments  as  their  property)  threw 
difficulties  without  end  in  the  way 
of  the  praiseworthy  operation  which 
by  Commendatore  Jacobini's  and 
Canina*s  perseverance  was  so  happily 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  still 
remains  to  place  many  of  the  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  more  available 
to  the  antiquarian  visitor,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  mutilation  ;  and  carry  down 
the  excavations  to  the  level  of  the 
Via  Appia  of  Imperial  times;  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  road,  formed  of  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  lava,  as  now  exposed, 
IS  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  that 
the  causeway  over  which  Horace  and 
Virgil,  Augustus  and  Germanicus, 
travelled  on  their  way  to  Brundusium, 
will  one  day  be  discovered,  beneath 
the  more  barbarous  work  of  the  middle 
ages. 
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TlVOLI,    18   MILES. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Rome  which  present  so  many 
objects  of  natural  beauty  as  Tivoli  and 
its  surrounding  valleys.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  the  excursion  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  time  which  the 
traveller  can  devote  to  it.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  start  from  Rome  at  an 
early  hour,  visit  the  cascades  and  the 
temples,  and  return  in  the  evening  of 
he  same  day.*  A  hurried  excursion  of 
this  kind  will  be  scarcely  satisfactory : 
the  fine  scenery  about  Tivoli  cannot 
be  properly  explored  in  less  than  2 
or  3  days ;  and  those  who  are  desirous 
of  visiting  the  classical  sites  among 
the  neighbouring  mountains  \vill  find 
it  necessary  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  still  longer  visit.  The  usual 
charge  for  a  carriage  to  go  and  re- 
turn in  the  same  day  is  5  scudi, 
exclusive  of  the  driver's  buonamano. 
Public  conveyances  start  twice  a  day 
from  the  Piazza  degli  Orfanelli,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  4  hours.  Leav- 
ing Rome  by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo, 
we  soon  pass  the  basilica  of  that 
name,  cross  the  rly.  to  Ancona  ;  and 
following  the  Via  Tiburtina,  at  a 
distance  of  4  m.  from  the  city  gate 
cross  the  Anio,  the  modern  Teve- 
rone,  by  the  PonU  Mammoh.  This 
bridge,  the  ancient  Pons  Mammseus, 
derived  its  name  from  Mammsa, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  [by 
whom  it  was  repaired.  In  later  times 
it  was  destroyed  by  Totila,  and  rebuilt 
by  Narses  in  its  present  form.  It  was 
partly  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1849.  A  new  one  is  nearly  com- 
pleted a  short  way  lower  down  the 
stream.  The  Anio/ or  Teverone,  which 
we  here  cross  for  the  first  time,  rises 
on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples;  it  separated  Latium  from  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  and  foils  into 
the  Tiber  2  m.  from  Rome,  below  the 

•  The  gates  of  Rome  are  closed  at  10  o'clock, 
and  can  only  be  opened  on  presenting  a  per- 
miaaion  from  the  Freudh  military  authorities. 


Ponte  Salaro.   After  crossing  the  river, 
an  ascent  of  a  mile  brings  us  into  the 
wide   plain  through  which  fiows   the 
torrent  of  Le  Molette,  descending  from 
the  group  of  hills  of  Santangelo  and 
Monticelli — 1 J  m.  after  crossing  which, 
by  a  gradual  rise,  we  reach  the  Osteria 
del  Fornaccio,  and  2  large  farm-build- 
ings belonging  to    Princes    Borghese 
and  Torlonia.      Before  reaching  this 
place  some  curious  monticules  of  tufa 
and  square  mediaeval  towers  are  seen 
on  the  rt.,  bordering  on  the  Anio,  and 
in  which  are  excavated  the  caverns  or 
ancient  quarries  of  Cerbara  near   the 
opposite  bank.    From  II  Fornaccio  a 
road  branches  off   on   the   1.,    which 
leads  to  Monticelli,  and  the  first  2  m. 
of  which    was   the    ancient   Via   Ti- 
burtina,   the    modern    road    for    the 
next  3  m.   running  more  to   the   rt. 
At  the  9th  m.  is  the  Osteria  delle  Ca- 
panacce,  the   highest    point   between 
the  Anio  at  Ponte  Mammolo  and  Ponte 
Lucano.    About  the  10th  m.  we  pass 
over    a    considerable    portion    of    the 
ancient   road,   paved    with    polygonal 
blocks  of  lava.    Near  the   12th  m.  is 
the  Osteria  of  Le  Tavernucole,  close  to 
which    a    column   on    the   road-side 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  Agro 
Romano  and  the  territory  of  Tivoli. 
Before  reaching  Le  Tavernucole  are 
seen  on  the  1.,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  road,  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Castel  Arcione,  a  mediaeval  stronghold 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  that 
name.    Having  become,  in  the  early 
part  of  the   15th  centy.,  a  resort  of 
brigands,  it  was  reduced  to  its  present 
dismantled    state    by  the    people    of 
Tivoli.    The  wooded  region  seen  on 
the   rt.  beyond   the   Anio  comprises 
the  Tenute  (farms)  of  Lunghezza  and 
Castiglione,  the  former  near  the  site  of 
Collatia,  the  latter  of  the  no  less  cele- 
brated Gabii.    It  was  not  far  from  the 
12th  m.  that  the  monument  erected  to 
Julia  Stemma  by  her  children,  now  in 
the  Vatican  Museum,  was  discovered  a 
few  years  ago.     The  appearance  of 
the  counry  alters  near  this,  and  the 
vegetation   is   less   luxuriant,    owing 
to   the  change  in   the  geological  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  which    from   Rome 
has  been  eidVteV^  '^oVtwiv!,,  'vk^ives.s 
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^■e  now  enter  on  the  Travertine  region, 
wliicli  extends  to  the  base  of  the 
Apenniaea.  The  view  of  th«  hills  be- 
fore us  ifl  very  fine  f^m  hereabouts,  and 
indeed  all  the  way  to  Tivoli.  The  3 
lowpoicted  hills  on  the  I.,  capped  with 
castles  and  villages,  are  Santangelo 
in  Capoccia,  oo  the  site  of  MediUlia 
Poggio  Cesi,  and  Monticelli,  on  that  of 
Corriiculum ;  whilst  between  the  latter 
and  Monte  Gennaro,  the  highest  peak 
in  this  part  of  the  Apennines,  we  d  s 
cover  Palonibara,  the  ancient  Came- 
ria.  About  Ij  m.  beyond  le  Tavernn- 
cole,  and  close  lo  the  road,  on  the  ). 
s  the  Lago  de'  Tartari,  so  called 
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Sroduoe  Ihe  stone  cal 
deposit  a  calcareous 
coating  on  vegetable  and  other  sub- 
stances. The  mar^n  has  been  bo  much 
contracted  by  the  deposits  fivm  the 
water  (hat  its  sur&oe  goes  on  gradually 
diminishing  in  extent.  Its  sides  are 
formed  by  large  masses  of  a  coarse  cal- 
careous iucrustation.  Near  this  a  road 
on  the  1.  leads  to  Palombaia  and  Mon- 
ticelli ;  and  anotber,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Via  Tiburtina,  to  Tivoli  by  the 
Puute  dell'  Acquoria,  the  ancient  Pons 
Aureus,  but  is  superseded  by  the  more 
recent  one  over  the  Ponte  I^icano.  1  m. 
beyond  the  Lago  de'  Tartar!  we  arrive 
at  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  canal 
that  drains  the  lakes  of  La  Soifalara, 
the  ancient  AqiuE  Albuhe,  and  CBiries 
its  sulphurous  vateniuM  the Teverone. 
Tlie  CBual  is  9  it.  wide  and  S  m.  long. 
It  was  cut  by  Cardinal  Ippollto  d'Este, 
whilst  governor  of  Tivoli,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  inaudations  and  ma- 
laria to  which  (he  conntry  was  liable 
from  the  overflow  of  these  lakes,  the 
moi'e  ancient  and  tortnoua  emissary 
having  been  choked  up.  Tlie  water 
is  of  a  milky  colour :  It  runs  in  a  strong 
current,  and  is  always  marked  by  a 
disagreeably -fetid  smdl  of  aulplMiretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  lakes  are  about 
1  m.  from  the  bridge,  and  are  filled 
trilh  reeds  and  aqnatic  vegetables  :  the 
petrifying  quality  of  the  water  i«  con- 
tinually adding  to  the  rocky  margin 
around  them.  luthemiddleof  the  17tb 
cent,  the  larger  of  the  two  was  a  mile  in 
circuit, bat  iM now  so  contracted  that  its 
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■greatesi  diameter,  in  18,^7,  was  8527  ft., 
lh»t  of  llie  smaller  ouebeing  only  S33  A. 
TIieflo»th]g  masses  of  vegetable  matter 
'IE  (ur&ce  have  been  called  "Isola 
Fv-i  a  it  The  lake  is  ment  oned  by 
Slrab  who  sajs  that  ts  waters  wert 
ed  medicinally  and  that  they  were 
u  h  esteemed  n  vanoui  malad  es 
Ncjr  are  the  ru  us  of  the  Batl  8 
f  4g  ppa  frequented  by  Augustus 
and  iirged  by  Zenobia  n  recollec  on 
fnhom  the)  are  St  11  called  Bagni  di 
llegina."  The  waier  was  examined  bj 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  ascertained 
that  tht  temperature  was  Bn°  Fahren- 
heit <\Tt  1859  it  had  decreased  to  72'', 
according  lo  the  observations  of  Pro- 
fcs!.nr  Danbtny  of  Oxford,  and  of  the 
Ediior   of   the    present   work),    and 

vohiTiic  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a 
small  riiiantity  of  sulphuretted  hydiD- 
gen.*  The  snlphurous  odour  impreg- 
nates Ihe  air  for  a  conaderable  dis- 
tance, ind  the  depth  of  water  may 
he  proved  by  the  volumes  of  gas  which 
i-ise  lo  the  surface  a  certain  time  after 
a  Eloiie  thrown  into  it  has  reached  tht 
bottom.  These  lakes  were  once  con- 
sidered as  unfathomable,  but  recent 
DtcuEurcments  have  shown  that  Iheir 
greatcsi  depth  does  not  exceed  185 
English  It.  Besides  the  principal  lake, 
called  Lago  delle  Isole  Natante,  nearest 
tlie  road,  there  are  2othersi  thetargeat, 
of  Lc  Colonelle,  is  185  ft.  deep,  com- 
municating with  that  of  the  6ol&- 
tnra,  aiid  which,  from  its  higher  level, 
furnishes  the  water  to  the  baths.  Out 
of  the  Moallest  take  iesaes  the  current 
«hieii  finds  its  way  to  the  Teverone  by 
Ihe  Cuaal  d'Rete.  The  classical  tra- 
vel kr  will  look  in  vwn  for  any  traces 
of  the  grove  of  the  lofty  Albunea,  or 
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A  road  of  i  m.  leads  on  1.  from  ihe 
bridge  to  the  liDlphureouB  litilhs,  atid 
auatStr  of  2  in.  Hi  the  moiern  quarries 
of  travertiae.  near  the  Oeteria  Nuova. 
A  llltli-  mun;  thaa  2  m.  Iiejood  tlie  caoal 
we  cross  the  Aoio  by  the  I'unte  Lucane, 
one  of  Ihe  most  picturt^sqiie  objects  in 
the  ubole  routei  vhich  G.  Poiissio  has 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  well-knovn 
picture  in  the  Doria  Palace,  The  tomb 
of  PlautiuE  Lucanus,  which  adds  in 
much  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
IfludBcape,  ii>  one  of  the  best  preserved 
of  the  muny  sepulchral  mouoiueuts 
alioul  Rome.  It  is  similar  in  form, 
although  of  smaller  diiDeDsions,  to  that 
of  Cscilia  Metella,on  the  Via  Appia. 
Like  it.  it  Etauds  on  a  nqoare  base,  and 
in  surmonnleil  by  inediieval  fortiGca- 
liona  of  the  time  of  Pius  II.  The  de- 
corated front,  flanked  by  pilasters. 
aUhough  ancient,  i«  poeterior  to  the 
body  oT  the  tomb,  which  was  erected 
in  the  year  preceding  our  era  (752  of 
Home),  by  BI.  Plautiua  Silvanus,  for 
himself  and  his  wife  Lartia,  and  his 
child  by  a  former  marriage,  Urgula- 
i-icua.  It  was  auhsequenlly  used  by  his 
descendants,  one  of  whom,  Tiberius 
PlauCius  SilvBDua,  served  in  Britain, 
and  died  in  a.u,c.  829,  as  we  see  by 
the  long  inscripticii  on  its  eastern  side. 
The  entrance  to  the  Eepnlchral  chamber 
was  from  behind.  Near  this  bridge, 
at  Barco,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
plain  between  the  road  and  the  Anio, 
are  tlie  qoanies  from  which  aucieut 
Kome  derived  her  supplies  of  traver- 
tine. Those  that  supply  the  modem 
city  are  along  the  modern  road.  The 
piers  of  the  Fonte  Lucano  sod  1  of 
the  arches  are  ancient,  but  ore  uot  re- 
markable for  their  masourj.  A  shoit 
distance  beyond  the  bridge  e 
may  be  seen  in  a  garden  o 
supposed,  hy  Caiiiua,  lo  have  belonged 
to  ihg  approaches  to  the  Villa  Ailriaua, 
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of  which  is  a  mutilated  bu- 
i«lief  of  a  man  and  horse,  called  by 
the  local  ciceroni  Alexander  aad  Buce- 
>halus.  Farther  on,  the  old  road,  tiw 
'iaConstantina,  proceeds  to  the  1,  in» 
lirect  line  to  Tivoli,  the  more  modem 
lue  passing  to  the  rt.:  from  the  lattR 
lhe  road  to   Hadrian's  villa  braachra 

amidst   plauta  _ 

ganlic  olive-trees.  Near  the  foot  of 
ihis  ascent  may  be  e 
lioDS  of  ao  ancient  road  that  led 
from  Gabii  to  Tibur.  The  rise  from 
the  Anio  to  the  hill  on  which  TivoU 
is  hnilt  is  well  managed.  The  road, 
about  li  m.  in  length,  with  an  ascent  of 
S50  ft,  was  made  by  the  Brasubt  family 
in  the  last  centy.,  and  who,  during  the 
pontlficateof  Pius  VI.,  the  founder  of 
their  fortunes,  purchased  large  posses- 
iions  in  the  vicinity.  As  the  traveller" 
will  probably  return  by  the  carriage- 
road,  arriving  he  will  do  well  to  leave 
the  vehicle  where  the  old  road  to 
Tivoli  branches  off  on  the  1.;  ascend- 
ing the  latter  he  will  see  ou  the  ^de 
Ml  iuBcription  of  the  dme  of  Consiao- 
line  relative  to  its  repairs,  and  be  able 
to  visit  before  reaching  the  town  (in  a 
vineyard)on  the  rt.  the  circular  edifice 
called  the  Temple  of  la  Tosse,  higher 
up  the  iron-works  and  the  villa  of 
Uectenas,  the  cathedral,  &c. 

VUla  of  HadHan  (Villa  Adriana) 
[to  be  seen  only  by  an  order  to  be 
obtained  at  the  palace  of  the  duke  of 
Brascbi,  its  owner,  at  Rome).  This  villa 
is  situated  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  of  Tivoli,  and  was  built  from  the 
emperor's  designs,  in  order  lo  include 
in  one  spot  all  he  had  seen  most  striking 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  It  covered 
a  space  said  by  the  Roman  antiquaries 
to  be  from  8  to  10  m.  iu  circuit ;  when 
flrst  built  it  mnit  have  been  more  like 
a  town  than  a  villa.  Nothing  in  Italy 
can  be  compared  to  its  imposing  ruins. 
It  contained  a  Ljiceum,  an  Ai^emy, 
El  Piecile  in  imitation  of  that  at  Athens, 
a  Vale  of  Tempe,  a  Serapeon  of  Ca- 
nopus  in  imitation  of  that  at  Alexan- 
dria, a  stream  called  the  Euripos,  Greek 
md  Latin  Libraries,  BarrackE  for  the 
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numerous  templeB.  Hadrian  was  residing 
here  wben  he  was  seized  with  the  illness 
of  which  he  died  at  BaiEe.  The  villa 
Gupposed  to  have  been  ruioed  dnring  the 
sie^eof  Tibar  bjTotila:  formaoy  cen- 
tui'ies  subseqiieat  lo  that  event  i(  was 
plundered  by  the  Bomans,  who  con- 
verted its  marbles  into  lime,  and  re- 
moved its  statues  and  columns  to  adorn 
Iheir  palaces  and  churches-  The 
most  remarkable  ruins  are  the  follow- 
ing:— The  entrance-gate  aud  the  alley 
of  trees  beyond  are  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  portico  (1),  which  leads 
to  the  Odeum,  or  Gmek  Theatre  (2),  one 
of  three  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
villa.  The  seats,  the  corridors  beneath 
tbem,  and  a  portion  of  the  proscenium 
are  still  traceable.  The  modem  casino  is 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  2fymp!itBam  (3), 
on  the  1.  of  which,  and  extending  to- 


wards the  valley  aud  the  PeneuB  which 
runs  through  it.  is  a  confnsed  mass  of 
buildings  called  the  Palestra  (4).  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  ant  the  re- 
mainsoflheZ4itin7'Ae(itre(5).  Crossing 
the  olive-garden  tu  the  rC.  we  arrive  at 
tiiePacile  (6),  built  In  imitation  of  that 
at  Athens,  described  by  PaussDJas.  The 
1d%  reticulated  wall  of  the  portico, 
nearly  BOO  feel  in  length,  is  still  stand- 
ing, the  most  remarXable,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  Adriana.  At 
its  eastern  extremity  is  a  circular 
building,  to  which  the  name  of  Sauda 
(7)  has  been  given  by  Canina,  but  which 
lerally  luiown  by  the  deug- 
the  Ball  of  the  fisBen  Fhih- 
sopnera,  with  2  niches  for  statues, 
supposed  to  have  been  lined  with 
slabs  of  porphyry.  Teatro  JUaritimo, 
from  the  discovery  of  a  mosuc  with 
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ivpresentations  of  sea-monsters  on  the 
pavement    The  beautiful  statue  of  the 
Kun,  in  rosso  antico,  now  in  the  Capi- 
tolinc  Museum,  was  discovered  here. 
On    the    K  of  this    latter   are    some 
niins    called    the     Greek    and    Latin 
Libraries,      Beyond    the   Hall  of   the 
Philosophers,    are    two     semicircular 
baildings,  called  the,  9.  Temples  of  Diana 
«iMf  r^»w«,  probably,  at  least  the  latter, 
baths,  and  at  their  S.E.  extremity  the 
TVniple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  or  of 
BftCChttS.    Imperial  Palace  (10),  a  name 
fxvexk  to  an  extensive  ruin  apparently 
of  two  stories:  in  the  lower  one  are  some 
f^mains  of  paintings,  with  crypts  or  eel- 
iwtt*   The  upper  story  has  a  large  quad- 
rani^ttlar  portico.  Near  this  is  a  long  line 
of  aitjhes  divided  into  3  floors,  proba- 
bly the  dwelling  of  slaves  or  servants. 
Upon  it  rise  the  ruins  called  the  Palace 
<^  tke  Imperial  Family,  opposite  to  which 
\%  a  large  circular  hall,  belonging  to  a 
block  of  buildings  called  The  Tfienvux 
(U),  the  roof  of  which  is  well  pre- 
terved»  and   has  some  fragments  of 
ttluooo  reliefe.    Returning  to  the  Psecile 
{is\  and  traversing  the  great  square 
ttpace  in  front,  in  the  centre  of  which 
)irt(  traces  of  a  piscina,  are  the  Barracks 
if  Mtf  Prestorian   Guard,  a  number  of 
Cambers   of  two  and  three   stories, 
mMed  the   Cento    Camerelle,   with  re- 
niains  of  galleries  on  the  outside  from 
which  they    were  originally  entered. 
On  the    rt.    of   the    barracks  is  the 
great  square,  nearly  600  ft.  in  length, 
lupposed  by   some    antiquaries   to  be 
the  site  of  the  Circus  or  Hippodrome. 
Following    a     terrace     towards    the 
Therms,  and  bordered  on  the  1.  by 
large  vaulted  chambers,  we  arrive  at  an 
oblong  depression  surrounded  by  ruins ; 
this  wai  the  Serapeon  of  Canopus  (15), 
in  imitation  of  the  edifice  bearing  the 
tame  name  at  Alexandria.   The  oblong 
Atrium  in  front  is  supposed  to  have  been 
filled  with  water,  as  several  conduits  and 
covered  channels  may  be  seen  behind 
the  temple»      Some  chambers  called 
the  apartments  of  the  priest,  and  a 
•emlclrcular   jwllery   with   a   painted 
ceiling,  are  still  standing.    The  works 
of  an  discovered  among  these  ruins 
^re  preserved    in    fhe  Egyptian  Mu- 
^^tua  of  the  Vatican.  Bejond  the  Sera- 


peon  are  the  ruins  of  the  Academia, 
and  of  another  Theatre  (17).  On  the 
1.  of  the  circus  is  a  fosse  (12)  leading  to 
some  subterranean  corridors,  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  Tartarus; 
and  the  presumed  site  of  the  Elysian 
Fields,  Still  farther  on  to  the  1.  is  the 
Vale  of  Tempe,  which  has  little  resem- 
blance to  the  famous  vale  of  Thessaly, 
although  a  small  stream  is  carried 
through  it  bearing  the  name  of  Peneus. 
Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Roman  theatre,  and  on  the  space 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Peneus  and 
Alpheus,  which  bound  on  either  side 
the  Villa  Adriana,  are  confused  ruins, 
to  which  the  names  of  Prytaneum  and 
Cynosargus  have  been  given  ;  and  J  m. 
farther  still,  near  the  church  of  San 
Stefano,  a  large  fragment  of  walls, 
known  by  the  name  of  Torre  di  Timone, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Lyceum,  close  to  which  are 
the  ruins  of  a  bridge  or  aqueduct  upon 
a  double  tier  of  arches.  The  number 
of  precious  works  of  art  discovered  in 
Hadrian's  villa  add  greatly  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  spot :  the  beautiful  mosaic 
of  Pliny's  Doves  in  the  Capitol,  many 
of  the  Pseudo-Egyptian  antiquities  in 
the  Vatican,  and  numerous  statues  of 
the  highest  class,  noticed  in  the  account 
of  these  museums,  were  found  among 
its  ruins.  It  disputes  with  the  Portico 
of  Octavia  the  honour  of  having  con- 
tained the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  many 
of  the  museums  of  the  great  European 
capitals  are  indebted  to  it  for  some  of 
their  most  valuable  treasures. 

The  ascent  to  Tivoli  by  the  carriage- 
road,  through  a  grove  of  olives,  is  pic- 
turesque. On  the  height  on  the  rt. 
before  reaching  the  gate  are  the  ruins 
of  the  villa  of  Cassius.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  town  on  this  side  is 
by  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce,  from  the 
terrace  near  which,  called  the  VedtUa, 
and  in  ^nt  of  the  Jesuits'  College  and 
the  Palazzo  Santa  Croce,  there  is  a 
magnificent  view  over  the  Campagna. 

TrvoLi.  Inns:  La  Regina,  improved, 
although  there  is  still  much  required 
to  make  it  as  comfortable  as  it  might 
be;  still  it  is  by  far  the  best,  and 
vVsilots  w\\\  \»^  i^Aft  \ft  cJ<i\a\xL  la.  i-alw 
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dinner  at  it. — Lb  Sbilla,  situated  doee 
iif  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  aud  with  the 
beslTiews  ofihe  falla.liasonlj  itssitiis- 
tion  (o  reconnoend  it,  for  the  fare 
aud  especially  the  sleeping  accommo- 
dalioii  are  iuferior.  All  the  intis  a.<. , 
Tivoli  are  so  indiffereot  that  puriies  i 
will  perhaps  prefer  to  provide  tbeiutelvee  ' 
with  a  cold  lunch  before  leaving  ftuiiie, 
which  tbej  can  eat  more  comtoi-iablj  i 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  excursions  , 
under  the  shady  avenues  of  tbe  Villa 
d'Este,  or  on  the  terrace  belov  tht 
t«mple  of  the  Sibyl,  than  at  the  dirry 
hostelries  in  the  town.  Ae  regards  ilt 
ions,  Tivoli  is  far  behind  Alhau-j  mid 
Frascati.  By  leaving  Rome  early,  in 
the  season  when  these  eicursioBs  arei 
made  with  most  enjoyment,  April  and  \ 
May,  the  visitor  will  have  time  lo  set  [ 
everything  of  intereEt  in  Ihe  immc- ! 
diate  vicinily  of  ihe  town,,  and  lo  get 
back  before  dark. 

The  following  itinerary  of  the  pvin- ' 
dpal  objects  of  interest  in  the  niort 
immediate  vicinity  of  Tivoli  will  oc- 
cupy about  4  hours  : —  Temples  of  1  'eaht  | 
and  Vie  Sibyl ;  Groth  of  Nepbtm,  bnrnels , 
of  the  An-io  cut  through  the  Monte  Ca- 
tillo  i  Rttvat  of  the  Villa  of  Vopiacus  and 
of  the  ancient  Soman  bridges ;  excur- 
sion on  foot  or  on  horseback  by  ihi! 
Chapels  of  St.  Antonio  and  the  Ma,lmti,i,' 
di  QnintSioio  lo  the  Pimte  delf  Acqmn'i,  ■ 
returning  to  Tivoli  by  the  atn'ient, 
Via  Tiburtina,  and  visiting  the  I'eiii- ' 
pio  delta  Tbsse,  the  Irtm-v/orks,  ami 
Boman  ruins  roond  the  latter;  the  IiWi  | 
d'Este,  the  CA.  of  S.  FiaTUesco,  and  the  , 
Cathedral.  Leaving  the  Villa  d'Este  I 
on  Ihe  relurn  journey  to  Rome,  the  old 
Castle  near  the  Porta  di  Sania  Crooe, ! 
and  the  Aqnedoct  at  the  Villa  Brast.hi,  J 
canbevisiled.  Aquarterofanhonrwill  | 
bring  us  to  the  Villa  Adriana.to  go  over 
the  ruins  of  which  will  require  above  i 
tm  hoar,  and  by  which  the  day's  tx- 1 

?lorationa  will  terminate.  From  the  , 
'ilia  Adrians  the  journey  to  Home 
will  occupy  between  2  and  3  hours. 

Tivoli,  the' ancient  Tihnr,  a  city  ofl 
the  Scani,  founded  nearly  5  centurifs  < 
before  Bome,  was  one  of  the  early  rivals! 
of  the  Btemal  City,  and  was  reduced 
lo  abedieoee  by  Camillas.    The  Roman 
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liisturi^B  tell  us  that  the  Sicani  were 
expelk"d  by  Tiburtna,  Corax,  and  Ca- 
lillus,  grandsons  of  Amphiareus,  who 
euiiie  from  Greece  with  Evander;  and 
that  tlie  settlement  derived  its  name 
fnim  t):e  eldest  of  these  brothers.  This 
circimiilance  is  frequently  alluded  to  by 

'■  Turn   gemlui   rraoei  TtburUs    mcenia   lia- 

FrsLili  TlbuiU  dIctuD  cogaoniln;  gentein. 
Cuiillijique,  Bcetque  Corn,  Arglva  Juvenloi." 

KIsbant  Atgallcs  quod  pnenere  nianuB," 

"  KuMjiin  Van,  uoi  tI{«  prioa  Kv«ris  srbo- 

Clr ciTnlU  Bolnm  ribarie,  Et  misnla  Catill." 

The  classical  associations  of  Tivoli 
have  made  it  a  memorable  spot  in  the 
cslimaiiou  of  the  scholar  i  its  sceuevy 
inspired  eome  of  the  m<ist  bi^autiful 
Lyrics  of  Horace,   who   has   f 

"  Me  wc  tarn  pallena  LwediemDii, 
Nee  IdOi  lAFiBGie  pen^iualt  cauipua  oi^mK, 

Iju.^ni  domua  Allnnes  r»onalil&. 
El  jirHwpi  Anlo,  et 'llbnmi  Incns,  «l uda 

HloldLLbiupoDuirlariviB."— Ub-1.  vil.  ID. 

lie  tells  tts  that  he  often  composed  hi* 
versvs  while  waaderiiig  among  the 
gii,vcs  and  cool  pastures  of  the  sur- 
roin^iliag  valleys,  and  expresses  his 
anxious  wish  that  it  may  be  his  lot  to 
spend  tiis  old  age  in  its  retreats  ;— 


In  the  early  period  of  the  empire  Tibnr 
was  lie  fevourite  rewdence  of  many 
of  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  states- 
men of  Kome,  the  ruins  of  whose 
villas  are  still  shown  in  different  parts 
of  tbp  valley.  Tbe  epithet  of  ■'  Sjt- 
pcrium  Tibur,"  given  to  it  by  Virgil, 
is  still  borne  as  the  motto  on  the  city 
arms  ;  and  Catullus  and  Propertius 
have  commemorated  the  beauty  of 
its  position  with  a  partiality  scarcelj 
less  remarkable  than  that  of  Horace. 
Anionic  Oie  InBWmwJi  vwtnte.   "A  ■*!. 
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Numidia  died  in  its  territory  b.c.  202, 
2  years  after  his  captivity.  He  had 
been  brought  from  Alba  Fucensis  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  and  was 
honoured,  as  Livy  tells  us,  with  a 
public  funeral.  Zenobia  also,  after 
gracing  the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  spent 
the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tibur,  surrounded  with 
all  the  pomp  of  an  eastern  princess. 
During  the  Gothic  war,  when  Rome 
was  besieged  by  Narses,  Tibur  was 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Belisarius. 
It  was  afterwards  defended  by  the  Isau- 
rians  against  Totila,  and  treacherously 
surrendered  by  the  inhabitants,  whom 
the  Goths  repaid  with  such  fearful 
barbarities  that  Procopius  declares  it 
impossible  to  record  their  cruelties. 
Totila,  after  being  defeated  in  his 
attempt  to  take  Rome,  retired  to  Tibur, 
and  rebuilt  the  town  and  citadel.  In 
the  8th  century  it  lost  its  ancient 
name,  and  assumed  that  of  Tivoli.  Its 
history  durmg  the  middle  ages  is  a  con- 
tinued record  of  sieges  and  struggles 
against  the  emperors  and  the  popes. 
Among  these,  the  most  interesting 
to  English  travellers  is  the  retreat 
it  afforded  to  our  countryman  Adrian 
IV.  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  after 
the  insurrection  caused  at  Rome, 
in  1155,  by  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor,  who  is  said,  by  the  car- 
dinal of  Aragon,  to  have  issued  a  di- 
ploma exhorting  the  people  of  Tivoli 
to  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  his 
Holiness.  At  this  period  Tivoli  appears 
to  have  been  an  imperial  city  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  to  have  been  the 
frequent  subject  of  contention  between 
the  emperors  and  the  Holy  See.  In 
1241  it  was  seized  by  Frederick  II., 
assisted  by  the  powerful  house  of  Co- 
lonna,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
stronghold  of  the  Ghibeline  party. 
Tivoli  appears  to  have  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Ghibeline  chiefs  until  the 
cardinals  assembled  at  Auagni  elected 
Sinibaldo  dei  Fieschi  to  the  papal  chair 
ander  the  name  of  Innocent  IV.  In  the 
14th  century  Cola  di  Rienzo  made  it 
his  head-quarters  during  his  expedition 
against  Palestrina :  he  resided  there  for 
some  days,  and  harangued  the  people 
in  the  square  of  S,  Lorenzo,     In  the 


following  century  it  was  occupied  by 
Braccio  Fortebraccio  of  Perugia  and 
the  Colonnas.  To  control  the  people 
and  reduce  them  to  obedience,  Pius  II. 
erected  the  present  castle. 

Modern  Tivoli  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  the  Comarca.  It  is 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Ripoli, 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from 
Rubellius,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
Tiburtine  villas.  Its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  830  feet.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  is  about  6750.  The 
chief  interest  of  Tivoli  is  derived  from 
its  picturesque  position,  from  the  falls 
of  the  Anio,  and  from  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  villas  which  still  attest  its 
popularity  among  the  rich  patricians  of 
ancient  Rome.  It  has  little  modem 
interest.  Its  uncertain  and  stormy  cli- 
mate, and  the  number  of  deaths  annu- 
ally, which  give  a  bad  impression  of 
its  salubrity,  are  commemorated  in  the 
popular  distich : — 

*•  TivoU  di  mal  confortor 
0  piove,  0  tira  vento,  o  suoua  amorto." 

Two  of  its  churches,  S.  Andrea  and  La 
Caritk,  date  from  the  fifth  century 
Among  the  ancient  edifices  of  the  town 
the  most  iniportant  is  the  Teijiple  of 
Vesta,  although  generally  attributed  to 
the  Tiburtine  Sibulj  a  beautiful  building 
of  the  best  perioa  of  art,  finely  placed  on 
the  rock  overhanging  the  valley  of  the 
cascades,  on  which  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  the  Arx  of  the  ancient  Greek 
colony,  and  from  which  in  more  recent 
times  this  part  of  Tivoli  received  the 
name  of  Castro  Vetere;  Nibby,  how- 
ever, contends  that  it  is  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  Saxonus.  It  is  a  circular  edi- 
fice, 21 J  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
an  open  portico  of  18  columns,  10  of 
which  remain.  They  are  of  stuccoed 
travertine,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
are  18  feet  high  exclusive  of  the 
capitals,  which  are  ornamented  with 
lilies.  The  entablature  is  sculptured 
with  festoons  of  flowers  and  heads  of 
oxen ;  and  the  architrave  bears  the 
inscription  l  .  gellio  .  l  .  The  cella 
is  composed  of  small  polygons  of  tufk 
and  travertine,  and  has  two  windows. 
Close  to  this  temple  is  that  now  gene- 
1  rally  cottsiAftxe^Vi  "Viv^e Xi^evi  ^^^\(^<dX»^ 
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to  tlie  TiboHine  SSiy!  (Sibilla  Albnnea), 
It  U  an  oblong  edifice  of  travertine, 
with  an  open  portico  of  four  colamna  of 
the  Ionic  order.  It  U  now  convert^  into 
a  church  dedicated  to  Si.  George.  From 
the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  a  prettj  putl!,. 
commenced  b;  General  Miollis,  and 
greatly  iraproT.  '■      ' 

this  lovely  locality  ag  accessible  m 
possible  to  the  visitor,  leads  to  tht 
Grottoes  of  Neptune  and  the  Sirens,, 
the  two  points  from  which  the  Falk 
of  the  Anio  were  seen,  a  few  yean, 
since,  to  the  greatest  advantago.  Tht 
water  was  carried  over  a  massive  wall 
erected  by  Siitus  V.,  and  fill  into  the 
dark  gulf  called  the  Grotto  of  Nep- 
tune, prodnciog  by  its  contrast  with  the 
foam  and  spray  of  Che  cataract  one  uF 
the  most  striking  scenes  of  the  kiod. 
The  inundation  of  1826  completely 
changed  the  character  of  the  cascade :  e 
great  porlioa  of  the  wall  of  Siitus  V. 
was  destroyed  by  the  rush  of  waters, 
■which  swept  sway  the  church  of  S, 
Lucia  and  36  houses  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  river.  It  undermined  the  basf 
of  the  rock  below  the  temple,  and  madt 
it  necessary  to  divert  the  coarse  of  the 

destructioa.  These  changes  have  de- 
prived the  grottoes  of  much  of  thrir  in- 
teresL  hot  they  are  still  veil  worth  a 
visit  fijr  the  pnrposeof  studying  the  fine 
BectioDe  of  Uie  travertine  rock.*  The 
new  Falls  were  formed  by  cutting 
two  tDDnels  of  885  Bud  980  Eng.  ft. 
through  the  limestone  rocks  of  Monte 
Catillo.  on  the  other  side  of  the  vallej'. 
This  wai  ably  esecated  by  the  Eoman 

nilkin  of  Ibe  Orolto  oT  Neptune, 
al  lighto.  Is  oDe  of 
.  _.  M,  and  IB  usually 
n-  ol  Uis  Albergci  della 
KcgluK;  tlw  ejipenae,  TUTldff  voHdlng  to  thg 
number  at  IJghlaeiDpliIycd  Hid  the  lenglb  of  the 
exhlWClon,  from  S  lo  1ft  Kudi.  On  retumlDg 
from  the  Krottoit  la  Ee«nal7  Ibe  ctutom  Id 
ll^t  up  tbe  cuade^Ucli  prodnoM  a  fiiK  eRect, 
and  Bftennnis  Ibe  Ttopla  of  Uia  m>j\  whleli, 

of  Ibe  vilt«^,  is  pntu^  tbe  Bneet  put  of  IfaU 
grand  scenic  exhibition.  Tbe  notlo,  cascade, 
and  lanple  rnvrt  thug  ilhnnlnated  Ha  hla  Ron] 
Ulglmeis  tbe  PrUue  or  Wal^e  on  Uie  2;tti  ot 


engineer  Folchi,  and  the  Anio  was 
turned  into  its  new  channel  in  1834,  in 
tliepresenceofGregorjXVl.  Theriver 
falls  iato  the  valley  in  one  mass  from 
a  height  of  about  320  feet.  The  effect 
of  its  cascade  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Falls  of 
Temi.  'I'lie  catastrophe  of  1826,  by 
diverting  the  course  of  the  ri"        '  " ' 
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iridges  and  several  Boman  tombs.  The 
first  bridge,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  town  and  highest  up  theriver.  was 
probably  the  Pons  Valerius,  over  which 
the  Via  Valeria  passed  in  its  course  up 
the  valley.  The  subsequent  works  of 
Folchi  fbr  the  new  luimels  discovered 
the  second  bridge  near  their  mouth : 
it  is  better  preserved  than  the  first, 
and  may  also  have  led  1o  the  Via 
Valeria ;  it  is  generally  designated  as 
the  Pons  Vopisci,  from  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  lioman  villa, 
with  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
connected;  some  antiquaries  suppose 
that  it  was  ruined  by  the  inundation 
which  took  place  a.d.  165,  recorded 
by  Pliny,  TTie  cemetery  near  this  ruin 
was  discovered  at  the  same  lime :  it 
contained  many  sepulchral  monuments  ; 
tbe  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Lu- 
cius Memmius  Afer  Senecio.  pro-consul 
of  Sicily,  who  died  a.d.  107.  Good 
walks  nave  lieen  cut  on  both  sides 
of  the  valley  leading  to  the  different 
'  points  which  cominand  the  best  views 
.oftheFalls.  Thereis  also  a  roadlead- 
ing,  along  the  base  of  Monte  Catillo, 
to  tbe  circular  terrace  constructed  by 
Gregory  XVI.,  from  which  was  the 
finest  view  of  the  falls,  and  to  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Autonio,  fW>m  where 
J  the  older  ones  were  best  seen ;  and 
I  &rther  on  to  the  Madonna  di  Quio- 
tiliolo,  the  best  point  for  viewina  the 
Cascatelle  :  a  path  along  (he  mar^n  of 
,  the  valley  amidst  a  grove  of  magnificent 
.  olive-trees,  and  from  every  point  of 
j  which  the  views  of  the  Ixjwer  Casca- 
telle are  the  finest,  leads  from  the  Ma- 
donna di  Quintiliolo  to  the  Ponte  dell' 
Acqnoria,  where  one  of  the  massive 
arches  of  the  Roman  bridge  by  which 
the  Via  Comicalana  crossed  the  Anio 
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here  leads  to  the  lowe-r  pari  uf  Tivoti. 
bj  (he  ancient  Clivus  TU-uniuiiE,  on 
which  portions  of  the  Honiau  road  may 
be  seen  in  pood  preservalioii.  Near  to 
■where  the  CUtus  Tibnrlinus  joins  the 
Via  CoDEtantina,  is  the  Tempio  delln 
Tosse,  and  higher  up  the  Villa  of 
MectcDas  and  the  modtrn  Villa  d'Este. 
After  the  objects  already  mentioned 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  pre- 
teuded  Villa  of  Mectenas  aod  the  Tempio 
del  la  Tosse,  aniongat  the  ancient;  the 
Villa  d'Este,  the  Old  Caslle,  and  the 
Cathedral,  amongst  tho  modem. 

The  Villa  of  ifecanis  is  the  mc 
tensive  ruin  about  Tivoll ;  the 
it  now  bears  rests  on  no  classical  nulbo- 
rity,  and  dates  from  ihe  time  of  Pirro 
Ligorio.  It  is  generally  consider^  t< 
haie  fonued  a  portioo  of  the  lowei 
porticoes  which  constllulcd  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  great  Temple  of  Her 
cules,  that  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  the  space  covered  by  the  roodeni 
town,  as  we  shall  sec  Ibe  Temple  of 
Fortone  did  at  PrKnesle.     The  prei      ■ 
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Bince  coCYerted  partly 
vorks,  and  of  the  remaiue  of  a  square 
atrium,  which  was  surrounded,  by  a 
Doric  portico,  with  a  temple  ou  the 
raised  space  in  the  centre.  The  Via 
Coaslantina,  or  road  leading  from  the 
PoDte  Lucano  to  Tivoli,  passed  under 
the  long  covered  way  or  corridor  now 
occnpied  by  Che  forges  and  milU  of  the 
ironworks.  These  rains  were  converted 
by  Luciea  Buonaparte  into  workshops, 
where  large  qaantities  of  tiars  and  other 
objects  in  iron  are  still  mauufac lured. 
The  visitor  ought  to  aaceod  to  the  tei^ 
race  over  the  works  to  enjoy  the  view 
of  the  valley,  and  from  which  a  gate 
leads  into  the  garden,  round  which 
may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  Doric 
portico  above  mentioned. 

The  Tm^io  delta  "Disss,  on  the  rl.  of 
the  Via  Constantina,  and  a  short  way 
below  the  iron-worke.  The  singuhir 
designation  of  Temple  of  the  Cough 
■ppeart  to  date  from  the  Iflth  cent.,  and 
to  be  a  comxptiou  of  the  name  of  Tu  rcia, 
a  &mi}j  of  whom  it  was  probably  (he 
sepaJcbre,  and  which,  fium  on  iusciip- 


lion  relative  lo  the  repairs  of  the  road, 
had  eiisted  here  in  Ihe  4th  cenl., 
Lucius  Arterius  Turcius  having  exe- 
cuted this  work  in  the  reigns  of  Con- 
stalls  ind  Conslantins.  The  Tempio 
delta  Tosse  is  a  circular  edifice  covered 
with  adome  having  an  opening  to  admit 
the  light  iu  the  centre,  like  the  Pan- 
theon -,  around  are  circular  niches— one, 
on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance,  has  on  iti 
stuccoed  walls  traces  of  early  Chris- 
tian paintings  represenling  the  Sa- 
viour and  the  Virgin,  which  led  some 
ni.tiguiries  to  cousider  the  edifice  as  a 
Christian  temple.  The  general  form 
aud  the  style  of  the  masonry  bear  so 
great  a  resemblance  to  the  toiob  of  S. 
Helena,  the  modem  Tor  Pignatarra 
(see  p39fl),  thatit  is  more  probableit 
was  intended  for  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment;  aud  the  best  authorities  now 
consider  that  it  was  erected  about  the 
same  period  as  that  of  the  mother  of 
CooEtantine,  and  contained  the  ashes  of 
the  Turcia  family.  Although  smaller 
in  its  dimensions,  it  is  very  similar  in 
form,  in  its  vaulted  roof,  and  semicir- 
cular aiches,  with  their  intermediate 
open  spaces,  to  the  so-called  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica  on  Ihe  Esquiliue  in 
Rome  ^see  p.  37). 

The  Caacalelle,  a  series  of  pretty  cbb- 
cadts  formed  by  the  waters  of  iha 
Auio,  which  are  diverted  from  the 
main  stream  above  where  it  enters  tha 
tunnel  under  Monte  Catillo,  aud  after 
they  have  served  tlie  purposes  of  the 
many  mills  in  Tivoli,  and  the  iron 
manoftctories.  The  firsl  and  largest 
stream  forms  two  cassades ;  the  other 
those  which  issue  from  the  Villa 
of  Mt^eteuas,  and  foil  into  the  valley 
from  a  very  considerable  height.  The 
effect  of  these  cascades,  contrasted  with 
the  brilliant  vegetation  which  at  all 
seasons  borders  them,  the  rich  colour- 
ing u{  the  massive  brickwork  of  tt>e 
villa,  and  of  the  town  in  the  back- 
grouurl,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiftil 
amongst  the  many  lovely  landscapes  of 
this  splendid  panorama. 

Of  Ihe  many  villas  of  the  Raman 
period  which  eiisted  about  Tibur,  the 
sites  of  only  a  few  can  now  be  deter- 
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di  Quintiliolo  is  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  Quintilius  Vanis,  com- 
memorated by  Horace:  its  situation 
on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Peschiavatori  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be 
imagined:  the  ruius  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  upper  terrace  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Villa  of  Mecaenas, 
the  Cascatelle,  and  the  Campagna  of 
Home,  extending  in  fine  weather  to  the 
sea.  The  magnificence  of  the  villa  is 
proved  by  the  numerous  statues,  mo- 
saics, and  other  works  of  art  which 
have  been  found  among  its  ruins,  many 
of  which  have  been  already  noticed  in 
our  description  of  the  Vatican  and  other 
museums.  The  other  villas  which  are 
known  to  have  existed  at  Tivoli,  and  of 
which  the  local  antiquaries  profess  to 
point  out  the  sites,  are  those  of  Vopis- 
cus,  Piso,  Cassius,  Munatius  Plancus, 
Ventidius  Bassus,  Fuscus,  Propertius, 
&c.  With  the  exception  of  the  Villa  of 
Cassius,  many  of  these  ruins  are  merely 
conjectural,  and  it  would  be  an  unpro- 
fitable task  to  follow  the  speculations 
upon  which  their  doubtful  authenticity 
depends.  The  walls  which  support 
the  terraces  of  the  supposed  villas  of 
Brutus  and  of  Bassus  are  polygonal ; 
and  that  of  Fuscus,  below  the  Strada  di 
Carciano,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Roman 
work,  more  than  100  f%.  in  length.  At 
Carciano,  under  the  Casino  of  the  Greek 
College,  are  all  that  remains  of  the  Villa 
of  Cassius.  The  ruins  of  this  noble  villa 
are  still  very  extensive,  and  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  principal  mu- 
seums of  Europe.  In  the  16th  century 
Cardinal  Ferdinando  de'  Medici  and 
Archbishop  Bandini  of  Siena  made 
considerable  excavations  and  brought 
to  light  many  beautiful  specimens  of 
ancient  art.  The  researches  of  De 
Angelis  in  1774  were  still  more  im- 
portant: the  statues  and  marbles 
which  he  discovered  were  purchased 
by  Pius  VI.  for  the  Vatican,  and  are 
justly  classed  among  the  valuable  trea- 
sures of  that  museum.  Nearly  all  the 
statues  and  busts  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Muses  at  the  Vatican  were  found  here, 
together  with  many  others  which  have 
been  noticed  in  our  description  of  the 
Museo  Pio-Clementino.  We  have 
alreadjr  mentioned  the  ViJJa  of  Vo- 


piscus,  near  the  modem  cascades. 
There  is  no  clue  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover where  the  Villa  of  Horace  stood, 
although  placed  by  the  local  ciceroni 
near  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio. 

Near  to  the  entrance  of  Tivoli,  by 
the  Porta  Santa  Croce,  is  the  Villa 
d*Estei  built  in  1549  from  the  designs 
of  Pirro  Ligorio  for  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  duke  of  Fer- 
rara :  it  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Modena 
as  successor  of  that  celebrated  family. 
Though  picturesquely  situated,  it  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  uninhabited. 
The  casino,  decorated  with  frescoes 
by  Federigo  Zucchero,  Muziano,  and 
others,  represents  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Tivoli.  Its  formal  planta- 
tions and  clipped  hedges  find  few 
admirers  after  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  surrounding  scenery ;  and  the  wa- 
terworks, called  the  Girandola,  are  now 
justly  regarded  as  a  strange  perversion 
of  taste  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
grand  cascades.  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  the  beautiful  ilexes  and  cy- 
presses of  the  gardens  make  them  a 
favourite  resort  of  artists  and  of  picnic 
parties,  and  the  prospect  from  the  ter- 
race over  the  expanse  of  the  Campagna 
is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  Tivoli.  No- 
thing can  come  up  to  the  view  of  the 
setting  sun  on  an  April  or  May  even- 
ing from  this  charming  spot.  The 
Casino  and  the  gardens  are  liberally 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  Near  the 
Villa  d'Este  stands  the  church  of  St. 
Francesco,  once  a  Gothic  edifice,  but 
entirely  modernized  in  the  interior, 
only  the  principal  door,  with  a  canopy 
over  it,  surmounted  by  the  shield  of  a 
cardinal  of  the  house  of  Anjou  (1393), 
and  a  pointed  arch  under  the  gal- 
lery remaining,  of  the  original  archi- 
tecture. Outside  the  Porta  di  Santa 
Croce  is  the  College  of  the  Jesuits, 
from  the  terrace  in  front  of  which, 
called  La  Veduta,  opens  one  of  the 
finest  panoramic  views  over  the  Cam- 
pagna, with  Rome  in  the  distance,  and 
in  fine  weather  even  the  sea  in  the 
background ;  a  little  way  beyond  this 
is  the  Villa  Braschi,  from  which  this 
splendid  panorama  is  still  more  «il- 
tensive.  Tb\a  V\\\?i,  \^\e  v^o^««Vj  ^1  'Qiv^ 
uepbew  oiFiua  W,  S&  ^^»^^  ^^"^^  "^ 
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Aqueduct  of  the  Anio  Novus,  which 
may  be  well  seen  in  the  wine-cellars 
beneath  ;  those  of  the  Anio  Vetus  and 
Aqua  Marcia  running  at  a  lower  level, 
close  to  the  modern  road  leading  to 
Carciano.  The  specus  or  channel,  9  ft. 
high  by  4  wide,  had  become  choked  up 
with  calcareous  incrustations;  where 
this  has  been  removed  its  fine  Roman 
brick- work  lining  may  be  seen. 

Of  mediaeval  Tivoli  the  most  re- 
markable monument  is  the  Castle^ 
erected  in  its  present  form  by  Pius  II. ; 
it  is  near  the  Porta  Sante  Croce,  and 
may  be  visited  on  leaving  the  town ;  it 
consists  of  an  enclosure  surrounded  by 
five  circular  towers,  which  form  very 
picturesque  objects  in  the  view  of  the 
town,  from  the  road  leading  to  Su- 
biaco,  and  from  that  between  Quin- 
tiliolo  and  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio. 

Beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  lead- 
ing to  Subiaco,  about  ^  m.  distant,  are 
the  remains  of  a  circular  tomb  supposed 
to  be  that  of  C.  Aufestius  Soter,  a  phy- 
sician, whose  inscription  was  found 
near  the  spot.  About  4  ™>  farther, 
the  road  to  Ampiglione,  the  ancient 
Empulum,  passes  nnder  the  arches  of 
the  Marcian  aqueduct,  where  it  crosses 
the  valley,  and  near  this  the  specus  of 
the  Anio  Vetus  is  visible.  Further  on 
we  see  the  magnificent  arches  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct,  surmounted  by  a 
tower  of  the  middle  ages,  built  by  the 
Tiburtines  as  a  defence  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Orsiuis,  lords  of  Castel 
Madama :  they  are  45  ft.  high  and  25  it. 
in  span. 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  ex- 
ploring the  classical  sites  of  the  Sabine 
hills  should  make  Tivoli  their  head- 
quarters for  some  days,  and  arrange  a 
series  of  excursions  to  the  most  interest- 
ing localities.  It  would  be  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a  work  of  this  kind 
to  describe  the  numerous  objects  of 
historical  interest  and  natural  beauty 
for  which  every  valley  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  remarkable.  Many  of  these 
sites  are  celebrated  by  Horace,  and  others 
still  retain  in  their  names  and  ruins  the 
traces  of  cities  whose  origin  is  anterior 
to  that  of  Rome.  The  most  interesting 
excursions  from  TiyoW  will  be  to  Su- 
biaco,  up  the  yixlley  of  the  Anio  •,  to 


Licenza,  and  the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine 
farm ;  to  Ampiglione,  the  ancient  Em- 
pulum  ;  to  St.  Angelo,  Monticelli,  and 
Palombara;  and  the  ascent  of  Monte 
Genaro.  The  road  to  Subiaco,  follow- 
ing for  some  miles  the  Via  Valeria, 
is  good  the  whole  way,  and  practi- 
cable for  carriages;  but  that  to  Li- 
cenza and  the  ascent  of  Monte  Genaro 
must  be  accomplished  for  several  miles 
on  horseback  or  on  foot.  The  pedes- 
trian will  find  an  endless  source  of 
enjoyment  in  the  mountains  around 
Tivoli,  provided,  as  he  now  can  be, 
with  the  excellent  topographical  sur- 
veys published  by  the  French  and 
Austrian  Governments. 

There  is  now  a  very  good  road  from 
Tivoli  to  Palestrina  by  which  this  in- 
teresting town  can  be  reached  in  3| 
hours ;  it  passes  near  the  Villa 
Adriana,  and  along  the  base  of  the  hills, 
through  a  picturesque  country,  by  way 
of  Fasserano,  with  its  fine  old  castle,  a 
fief  of  the  Barberinis,  near  to  Gallicano, 
and  through  Zagarolo ;  beyond  which 
it  joins  the  Via  Labicaua,  or  high 
road  from  Rome  by  La  Colonna  ;  from 
thence  to  Palestrina,  4  m.  By  means 
of  this  new  road,  practicable  even  for 
heavy  carriages,  the  tourist  can  visit 
Palestrina  without  returning  to  Rome 
and  going  twice  over  the  same  ground. 


SiTBIACO, 

26  m.  from  Tivoli,  and  44  from  Rome. 
The  road,  which  is  very  good  for 
carriages,  during  the  whole  distance 
ascends  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Anio. 
(A  public  conveyance  leaves  Tivoli 
daily  for  Subiaco  on  the  arrival  of  the 
early  coach  from  Rome.)  On  leaving 
Tivoli  it  runs  round  the  base  of  Monte 
Catillo,  presenting  on  its  sides  nu- 
merous fragments  of  ancient  walls  in 
\  Opus  reticalatum.     KXi^iuX.  \  \a..  beyond 
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the  town,  a  portion  of  the  Ciaudian 
aqueduct  consisting  of  several  arches, 
crowned  by  a  square  tower,  spans  the 
valley  on  the  rt.  leading  to  Ampiglione. 
At  the  4th  m.  a  bridle-road  strikes  oif 
(on  the  1.)  to  Santo  Polo,  a  mountain 
village  perched  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Apennine  above,  and  by  which  the 
ascent  to  Monte  Genaro  is  most  con- 
veniently effected.  Between  the  5th 
and  6th  m.  from  Tivoli,  Castel  Ma- 
dama,  a  large  village,  rises  on  an  emi- 
nence beyond  the  Anio,  and  soon  after 
close  to  the  road  the  ruined  mediae- 
val fortress  of  Sacco  Muro,  built  on  a 
monticule  of  volcanic  tufa.  Near  this, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Anio, 
are  seen  some  arches  of  the  Ciaudian 
aqueduct  spanning  the  torrent  which 
washes  the  £.  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  Castel  Madama ;  and  a  short  dis- 
tance &rther,  on  the  road-side,  has  been 
placed  an  inscription  discovered  here 
in  1821,  recording  the  name  of  C. 
Msenius  Bassus,  prefect  of  the  Fabbri 
(chief  engineer)  at  Carthage,  under 
Marcus  Silanos,  the  father-in-law  of 
Caligula,  whose  name  is  so  often  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus.  The  tomb  of  C. 
Bassus  stood  probably  near  this  spot, 
judging  from  the  numerous  fragments 
of  marble  found  '  around.  At  this 
place  the  geologist  will  remark  a  very 
interesting  superposition  of  the  semi- 
columnar  volcanic  conglomerate  on  the 
ancient  travertine  breccia  of  the  valley 
of  the  Anio.  At  the  7th  m.  from  Tivoli 
is  Vicovaro,  the  ancient  Varia,  with  a 
population  of  3000  Inhab. ;  the  road 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  travertine 
iind  calcareous  breccia  on  which  the 
village  stands.  Some  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls  may  be  seen  on  ascending 
from  the  ch.  of  St.  Antonio,  on  the 
roadside,  to  the  town,  of  very  fine 
construction,  formed  of  huge  oblong 
blocks  of  travertine,  some  of  which 
measure  160  cubic  fu  The  style  is 
entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  walls 
of  the  Tabularium  at  Rome,  but  more 
colossal  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
blocks.  In  the  upper  town  is  a  beau- 
tiful octagonal  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
James,  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style  of 
the  15th  centy. ;  it  was  built  for  one  of 
the  Orsinis  of  the  branch  of  the  counts 


of  Tagliacozzo,  from  the  designs  of 
Simone,  a  pupil  of  Brunelleschi,  who, 
according  to  Vasari,  died  here  when 
engaged  on  the  work.  The  front  turned 
towards  the  £.  is  decorated  with  small 
statues  of  saints ;  the  interior  has  been 
modernized,  except  the  Gothic  pilasters 
in  the  angles,  and  the  two  Gothic 
windows  on  the  sides.  Vicovaro  is  a 
fief  of  the  Bolognetti  family,  who  have 
a  large  straggling  palace  in  it,  built  on 
the  ruins  of  a  medieeval  castle.  1^  m. 
from  Vicovaro  is  the  church  and  convent 
of  San  CosimatOy  on  a  narrow  elevated 
plateau  between  the  rivers  Licenza 
and  Anio,  and  beneath  which,  at  a 
considerable  depth,  the  latter  river 
runs  in  a  most  picturesque  ravine :  in 
the  vertical  cliffs  of  travertine  which 
form  its  sides  are  several  curious  ca- 
verns, in  one  of  which  St.  Benedict  is 
said  to  have  passed  some  time.  From 
S.  Cosimato  a  good  road  of  1  m.  (on  1.), 
after  crossing  the  Licenza,  leads  to 
Cantalupo  Bardella,  on  a  hill,  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  the  Mandela  of  Horace ; 
the  large  palace  on  the  site  of  its 
baronial  castle  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
of  Roccagiovine.  A  short  distance 
from  San  Cosimato,  the  Licenza  (here 
called  Petescia)  torrent  is  crossed  on 
a  modem  bridge  near  its  junction 
with  the  Anio.  The  wide  valley 
beyond  the  latter  river,  on  the  rt.,  is 
that  of  Sambuccif  up  which  a  bridle- 
path leads  to  Ciciliano,  the  ancient 
Cicelion,  and  from  thence  across 
a  mountain  pass  to  Genazzano.  The 
mountains  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Teve- 
rone  hereabouts  are  wooded.  Opposite 
the  10th  m.  from  Tivoli,  and  perched 
like  an  eagle's  nest  on  a  conical  peak  at 
a  height  of  2500  ft.  above  the  river, 
is  the  village  of  Saracinesco,  with 
600  Inhab.,  m  a  most  singular  and 
inaccessible  position.  This  town  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Saracens,  after  their  defeat  in  the 
9th  centy.  by  Berengarius;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  many  of  the  inhab. 
have  preserved  their  Arabic  names :  se- 
veral of  the  mountaineers  in  picturesque 
costumes  seen  at  Rome  during  t^**  «'"- 
ter,  and  who  loiter  about  ^e 
di   Spagna^  offering  tUevT  ?a.v 
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The  valley  of  the  Anio  was  desolated 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  about 
the  year  876,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  party  of  the  invaders  formed  a  settle- 
ment on  this  spot,  as  the  name  occurs  in 
an  inscription  of  the  year  1052,  in  a 
list  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery 
of  Santa  Scolastica  at  Subiaco,  now  in 
one  of  the  cloisters  there,  under  the 
designation  of  Saraceniscum,  The 
valley  widens  before  reaching  the  Os- 
teria  of  La  Fei^ata  or  La  Spiaggia,  the 
halfway  halting-place  between  Tivoli 
and  Subiaco ;  the  village  of  La  Scarpa 
i  m.  on  1.  2  m.  beyond  this,  and 
perched  upon  a  hill  on  the  1.,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  EovianOf  with  a  feudal  castle  be- 
longing to  the  Sciarra  family,  to  whom 
it  gives  the  title  of  prince.  From  this 
point  the  valley  bends  to  the  S.S.E.  as  far 
as  Subiaco.  1  m.  beyond  Roviano  the 
F»a/S'i(6/ac«wts  separates  from  the  Valeria, 
the  latter  branching  off  on  the  L,  the 
former  continuing  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Anio  to  Subiaco.  The  Via  Valeria, 
after  passing  by  Arsoli,  a  fief  of  the 
Massimos,  soon  reaches  the  Neapolitan 
frontier  at  il  Passo  di  Ritorto  and  Cava- 
liere,  and  continues  through  Carsoli,  the 
ancient  Corseoli,  into  the  Abruzzi  (see 
ffandbookforS,  Italy,  Rte.  144).  It  is  the 
most  direct  road  from  Rome  to  the  lake 
of  Fucino,  but  is  to  be  travelled  only  on 
horseback  or  in  the  common  cars  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  Tagliacozzo.  The 
papal  frontier-station  is  at  the  village 
of  Arsoli.  The  road  from  Roviano  to 
Subiaco  is  beautiful.  On  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Anio,  nearly  opposite  to  Roviano, 
is  Anticoli,  and  near  the  river,  and 
farther  on,  the  village  of  Marano,  a 
short  way  beyond  which  the  road  passes 
below  Agosta,  a  picturesque  village; 
before  reaching  which  are  the  springs 
called  Le  Sirene,  which  burst  in  large 
volumes  of  bright  crystal  water  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains :  the  ancients 
believed  that  they  were  derived  through 
subterranean  channels  from  the  lake  of 
Celano.  Beyond  Agosta,  on  a  peak 
3300  feet  high,  and  apparently  inac- 
cessible, is  the  populous  village  of  Cer^ 
vara,  close  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Anio 
the  towns  of  Cantemno  and  of  B.ocQa 
CanUrano  toweriDg  over  it  on  the  L,  and 


!  out  of  the  reach  of  the  malaria  which 
!  desolates  the  lower  grounds  in  the  au- 
I  tumn.  Subiaco  is  seen  for  the  first  time 
from  about  here ;  nothing  can  be  more 
picturesque  than  its  position  among 
the  richly-wooded  hills  by  which  it  is 
surrounded. 

Subiaco  (Inns :  Locanda  dell  a  Pemice, 
kept  by  Gori,  very  good,  with  a  most 
attentive  landlord  ;  the  L.  dell'  Europe, 
civil  people.  Very  fair  quarters  for 
persons  intending  to  make  a  stay  at 
Subiaco  may  be  procured  in  the  sup- 
pressed convent  or  Casa  della  Missione, 
which  has  been  fitted  up  comfortably 
by  Francesco  Malagricci,  a  civil  and 
obliging  man — Col.  A.,  April,  1859. 
This  house  is  not  far  from  the  Pernice), 
the  ancient  Sublaqueum  (Simbruina 
Stagna),  is  the  chief  town  of  a  distretto  of 
the  Comarca,  with  a  population  of  6330 
souls.  It  derived  its  ancient  name  from 
the  3  artificial  lakes  of  the  Villa  of  Nero, 
below  which  {sub  lacu)  it  was  built. 
The  modern  town  is  more  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  which 
can  be  seen  from  its  Public  Walk,  than 
for  any  object  of  interest  within  its 
walls.  The  falls  of  the  river  below  the 
town,  the  fine  old  castle  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  which'  for  many  ages  was 
the  summer  residence  of  the  popes,  the 
magnificent  forests  of  the  valley,  and 
the  noble  monasteries  which  have  given 
it  such  celebrity  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  all  combine 
to  make  it  one  of  the  favourite  resorts 
of  the  landscape-painters  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  dark  and  narrow  streets  of 
the  town  itself  are  by  no  means  inviting 
to  the  stranger ;  the  houses  have  an  air 
of  antiquity  which  carries  us  back  to 
the  middle  ages  more  than  any  other 
town  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  The 
church  was  built  by  Pius  VI.,  who  was 
abbot  of  the  monastery  for  many  years 
before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate : 
the  palace  of  the  abbots  was  also  en- 
larged and  modernised  by  the  same 
pontiff.  About  a  mile  from  the  town, 
on  a  hill  above  the  river,  we  may  still 
trace  the  ruins  of  Nerd's  Villa.  It  was 
here,  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that 
the  supper  of  the  tyrant  was  struck 
by  Wabtnvn^  n«\ia\^  \v^  ^'w^a  \w  vV^a  «j(»t 
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of  feasting,  and  the  table  thrown  down 
by  the  shock.  Near  this  is  the  cele- 
brated Monastery  of  Santa  Scolastica, 
founded  in  the  5th  century,  and  restored 
in  981  by  the  abbot  Stefeno.  It  has  3 
cloisters :  the  first  is  of  recent  date, 
but  contains  some  ancient  monuments  ; 
among  which  may  be  noticed  a  sarco- 
phagus with  bacchanalian  bas-reliefs,  a 
bacchic  head,  a  fine  column  of  por- 
phyry and  another  of  giallo  antico,  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Nero*s  villa.  The  second  cloister  dates 
from  1052,  and  is  very  interesting  as 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture :  one  of 
the  arcades  is  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefe,  and  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  throned  between  2 
lions.  Under  the  portico  is  a  curious 
relief  of  a  stag  and  a  wolf  drinking ; 
an  inscription  recording  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church  in  981  ;  another 
relates  to  the  construction  of  the  tower, 
and  enumerates  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery  in  1052.  The  third  cloister, 
as  well  as  the  Refectory,  was  erected  by 
Abbot  Lando,  in  1235  ;  the  mosaics  on 
the  arcade  of  the  cloister  are  by  the  Co- 
simati.  The  ch.,  dedicated  to  S.  Scolas- 
tica,  contains  nothing  which  calls  for 
particular  notice ;  consecrated  originally 
by  Benedict  VII.,  in  981,  it  was  com- 
pletely altered  in  the  last  century  :  be- 
neath, in  the  crypt,  is  a  finely  painted 
chapel,  in  which  are  preserved  the  re- 
mains of  a  venerable  Bede,  a  Genoese, 
not  our  countryman,  who  lies  at 
Durham.  The  monastery  was  once 
famous  for  its  library,  rich  in  MSS.  and 
charters.  Nearly  all  these  have  been 
dispersed;  but  it  has  obtained  a  cele- 
brity in  the  history  of  typography  as 
the  first  place  in  Italy  in  which  the 
printing-press  was  established  by  the 
Germans  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz. 
Their  edition  of  Lactantius  was  their 
first  production :  it  appeared  in  1465, 
and  a  copy  Is  still  preserved  in  the 
monastery.  They  remained  at  Su- 
biaco  until  1467,  when  they  removed 
to  Rome.  l^m.  from  S.  Scolastica  is 
the  Sacro  Speco,  the  well-known  monas- 
tery of  St.  Benedict.  The  ascent  is 
steep,  and  the  scenery  is  grand.  St. 
Be-  here  about  A j).  450,  \ 


when  only  14  years  old.  The  monastery 
was  rebuilt  in  847 ;  the  lower  ch.  dates 
from  1053,  the  upper  from  1066, 
and  the  cloister  from  1235.  It  is  built 
against  the  rocky  hill  on  9  arches  of 
considerable  height,  and  consists  of  2 
long  stories.  The  cavern  in  the  lower 
part,  the  retreat  of  St.  Benedict,  is 
supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  identified  by  some  authorities  witli 
the  oracle  of  Faunus.  A  huge  mass 
of  rock  overhangs  the  monastery,  where 
it  is  believed  to  be  miraculously  sus- 
pended :  it  was  over  it  that  Romanus  is 
said  to  have  lowered  his  food  to  St. 
Benedict,  when  he  retired  to  this  cavern. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  leading  to 
it,  was  painted  in  1 219  by  Consolo,  one  of 
the  earliest  Italian  masters,  who  has  re- 
corded his  name  in  **  Conxolus  pinxit.** 
This  painter,  who  preceded  Cimabue  by 
some  years,  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Greece.  In  the  chapel  of  San 
Gregorio,  in  another  part  of  the  Speco, 
the  paintings  represent  the  Consecra- 
tion of  the  ch.  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
with  the  figure  of  the  monk  Odo.  In 
other  chapels  of  the  Sacro  Speco  are 
some  paintings  worthy  of  notice.  Rude 
sketches  on  the  sides  of  the  lower 
grotto,  in  the  style  of  what  we  see  in 
the  catacombs,  may  date  from  the  6th 
centy. ;  those  of  the  middle  and  upper 
chapels,  of  scenes  in  the  lives  of  St. 
Benedict  and  Santa  Scholastica,  are  of 
the  15th.  In  the  little  Chapel  of  8, 
Lorenzo  Loricato  is  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  S.  Gregory,  by  StammaticOf  a  Greek 
painter,  which,  if  it  did  not  bear  the 
date  (1479),  we  might  from  its  style 
attribute  to  a  considerably  earlier 
period.  The  architecture  is  pointed, 
and  by  many  attributed  to  as  early 
as  the  10th  centy. ;  if  so,  the  oldest 
specimen  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Gothic  style  in  Italy.  The  gar- 
den below  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
plantations  of  roses,  said  to  be  descended 
from  those  which  St.  Benedict  culti- 
vated. Another  legend  states  that  they 
were  originally  a  bed  of  thorns  on 
which  St  Benedict  rolled  himself  to 
extinguish  the  violence  of  bis  passions, 
and  were  miraculously  converted  into 
roses  by  St.  Frs^ncis  when  bft  '^x^'t^ 
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»ilebank  of  the  riveris  ihe  picturefqiic  a  new  one,  praclicahle  for  oarriages, 
m>M  of  Monle  CBrpioeto.  ci>vi:'re<l  Willi  h^  heen  recently  carried  as  far  as 
borubfami  (carpmT;,  froin  ■ilijcli  il  lic-  Rocca  GioTioe,  from  which  ttie  journey 
ri*e«  it*  name.  On  tht^  »li>pe5  <>r  thi*  muEt  be  performed  on  horseback  or  on 
hill  are  rains  of  a  N;tnpli:cum.  sup-  foot.  E.  Giovine,  3  m.  from  V'iovaro,  is 
po«ed  to  belong  to  Nero's  Haths.  sitnated  on  a  etwp  rock  above  the  maJ, 

FrDm  Snbiaco  a  bridle-roacl,  afford-  and  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Arx 
ing  a  very  delighlfdl  ride  of  4  bour!^,  I  Junonis  \Rocci  Gamoae).  Near  the  ch. 
leads  over  the  lower  alnpes  of  Monte  i  i«  preserved  an  inscription  recording 
Carpineto  to  the  pictaresqiie  lowrs  of '  the  reGtoration  of  a  Temple  of  Victory 
Ofctwiwand  Oeiazumo  by  Affile  jwhicli  jhy  Vespasian.  Antiqnariea  regard  this 
has  preserved  aaaltered  its  aiioieiit  as  a  proof  that  it  is  the  Fanum  Va- 
namel.  Olevaiio  is  aboHt  13  m.  and  cunsE,  or  the  Temple  of  Juno  Vic- 
Genazzano  17  m-from  Snliiaco;  butBB  Irii,  celebrated  by  Horace,  which 
they  are  more  geDBrally  tirited  From  ]  wonld  confirm  the  e1ymolo(;y  of  the 
Paleslrina,  we  shall  reserve  our  Bccnunt  modem  name.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
of  them  for  our  excursion  to  the  latter  '  the  torrent  is  seen  Cantalupo.  Horace's 
place;  a  caniage-road  is  now  In  pro- '  Mandela,  betreen  vhlch  and  the  LU 
gresB  to  PaleslriDa,  pasaiog  near  Civi- 1  ceoza  are  fragments  of  polygonal  walls, 
tetia,  from  which  there  is  a  noble  view  |snpposed  to  be  the  substructions  of  a 
of  the  Campagna  and  the  mountains  |  temple.  About  2  m.  beyond  Rocca 
of  the  Hemici:  this  road  will  soon '  Giovine,  farther  up  the  valley,  it 
be  continued  to  Genazzano  and  Pales-  '  Licenza,  the  ancient  Digenlia,— 
trina:   the  scener>-  along   it   is   very |..„^        |^„^,      „,^ j„     ^,„^ 

beautlfill.  _  |      q„™  Mimkla  Mbit  rugoBus  filgoff  pagut." 

ofthe  Aniocan  be  made  iu  a.daytoJ^   mountain -village    of   930    inhab., 
eautifiilly  situated   on   a    hill   above 


Trmi.  the    Tilhi 

the  Komaos,  a  town  of  the  Eijui.  once 
of  some  importance  from  being  placfd 
near  the  frontier  of  the  Hcmici ;  there 
are  some  Rotnan  remains  in  the  piazza 
From  Trevi  the  tourist  could  prolonj 
his  explorations  into  the  country  of  the 
Hernici,    to    the    Cerfosa    of    Trjsulti 
passing  by  Ouarcmo,  a  large  place,  anc 
Collepardo,  viaitlng  the  celebrated  grolto 
near  the  latter,  and  the  remarkable  ' 
preselon    called  the  Pot^u   tli  Ant'H 
returning  to  Rome  by  Al»tri,  Ferenli 
Anagni,  &o.    (See  ZTuntJIwat  of  So 
Itdy.  p,  25.) 


The  distance  from  Tivoli  to  the 
Sabine  Farm  of  Horace  is  11  m.  The 
road,  as  far  as  Ficovaro^  js  tlescnbed  in 


the  bright  clear  stream  which  Horace 
celebrates  under  the  same  name.  The 
site  of  the  villa  of  Horace  is  placed  bv 
some  on  the  rt.ofihe  road, about  midway 
between  it  and  the  river,  a  short  dis- 
tance before  we  reach  the  village.  Little 
now  remains  but  some  fragments  of  a. 
white  mosaic  pavement  partly  covered 
by  a  vineyard.  There  are  3  terraces 
and  some  massive  substructions  of  a 
more  magnifioect  villa,  and  of  a  later 
date,  on  tie  sit«  of  that  of  the  poet. 
The  names  of  many  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  preserve  Eome  record 
of  classical  times ;  gli  Orasini,  or  Oratini, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Monte  Rotondo, 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  La  Siistka, 
an  the  rt.  side  of  the  valley  as  we 
iscend,  recall!  the  Ustica  of  the  poet ; — 
"  UlionQM  duld,  Tvniiari,  Batula 
VslleCetUstlwciibuitU 
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Font  muiJuik.  iplendldloi' 

iiici  .Hbhc  miTQ.  i™  sine  Our 

Ctm  duilabcria  hBdo."      Oi 


over   the   mo 
m.  distant. 

The  Atcettt  of  Moale  Geaaro 
more  conveniently  from  Roeca  Giovine 
than  froni  any  other  point  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lic«iza.  The  excur- 
sion Id  Monte  Genaro  from  Tivoli  Till 
require  4  or  S  hours,  ftir  which  guides 
are  easily  obtained ;  the  hire  of  horses 
for  the  ]ourney  is  8  panls,  and  the 
guides  will  eipeet  5  or  6.  Those  who 
ascend  direct  from  Tivoli  follow  the 
route  taken  by  the  peasnuls  in  going 
to  ihe  feita  of  the  Pratojie,  the  mea- 
dow  between  the  two  fnmmils  at  the 
mouDlain,  They  take  the  road  leading 
to  Sanlo  Polo,  situated  2250  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  road  here  ceases,  and  we 
follow  for  some  distance  a  bridie-path 
commanding  fine  views  of  the  valley  of 
the  Liceoza,  and  at  length  strike  into  the 
forest  beneath  the  singular  insnlnted 
litnestone  mass  of  Monte  della  Morra. 
The  last  aseeut  to  the  Pratone  from 
this  side  is  steep,  but  the  opening 
of  the  plain  is  so  beautiful,  that  the 
contrast  of  scenery  renders  it  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
(he  journey.    The  ascent  from  the  side 


•  The  doscrtpllnn  of  Os  all 


ar  lEo    CdJ 


n-hi4^ta  gunbtia  niiL  hi  d  aburt  Olitdoce  from  thp 


of  I.icenza  to  the  Praton*  is  less  dif- 
Gculc  and  follows  the  depression  in  the 
chain  between  the  Monte  Morica  on  Uie 
rt.  and  Monte  Eotondo.  The  Pratone  is 
celebrated  for  its  pastaresi  and  the  tra- 
Teller  will  generally  find  itcovered  with 
cattle.  The  annual  fesia  at  its  little 
chapel  is  attended  by  the  peasantry  from 
all  parts  of  the  Sabine  bill).  From  this 
plain  we  ascend  to  (be  summit  of  Monte 
Genaro,  which  is  41 E5  feetobove  ihesea, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Monte  di 
SempreTisa  (5038  ft.),  ahove  Roeca  Mas- 
simn,  is  the  highest  point  of  the  chain 
which  bounds  the  Campagna  ou  the  E. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Mens  Lncre- 
tilifl,  which  Horace  has  celebrated  in 
hisbeanliful  ode  already  quoted,  was  one 
of  the  peaks  of  this  ridge,  and  many 
writers  identify  it  with  Motile  Genaro 
itself.  The  view  commanded  daring 
Ihe  ascent  over  the  immense  plains  of 
the  Campagna  is  one  of  the  fioesC  in 
Italy,  and  will  amply  rcpaf  the  jhtigne 
of  Ihe  exrarsioii.  It  embraces  the  line 
of  coast  as  far  as  Monte  Circello,  the 
line  of  the  Volscian  mnui^tains  beyond 
the  Alban  hilts,  and  commands  nearly 
all  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines  tcora 
the  Neapolitan  frontier  to  Soracto 
and  the  Monte  Cimino  on  the  N.W. 
On  the  BBQimit  is  a  pyramid  of  loose 
stones,  used  as  a  trigonometrical  sta- 
in by  BoECovieb,  in  bii  trigonome- 
cal  survey  of  the  Papal  States, 
Travellers  who  are  desirous  to  vary 
their  route  in  returning  to  Tivoli  may 
descend  by  Ihe  pass  called  La  Sear- 
pelLila,  a  mountain  zigzag,  con- 
structed in  parts  with  solid  masonry. 
During  the  descent  we  coiamand  some 
fine  views  of  the  small  group  of  hilts 
which  Eland  detaehed  from  the  Sabiiie 
chain,  and  form  so  conspicuous  an 
object  from  Rome.  On  one  of  their 
summits  is  the  picturesque  town  and 
castle  of  MoDticelli ;  on  another  the 
^  of  Sanf  Angelo,  in  Capoccia, 
ncient  city  of  Medullia.  The  pass 
leadsdown  to  the  hollow  called  La  l^ar- 
cellina,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monle  Morra. 
Nesrlhisare  some  fine  eiamples  of  poly- 
gonalwnlls.  Fartberonwepassthemins 
of  a  Roman  villa  at  a  sjot  caUeA  SiajU-i- 
rane,  opposite  to -BiVwAntB  ■Oat  Vf^VSw. 
named  tUe  Colli  ForltwUi.  ■««*,-« tea-CwsE 
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nnd  the  road  is  a  small  valley,  in 
which  we  may  still  see  some  ruins  of  a 
temple,  and  a  cippns  with  the  in- 
scription —  L.  MVNATIV8  .  PLANCVS  . 
TIB.  COS. IMP.  INTER  .VII.  VR.  EPVLON . 
TRIVMPH  .  BX  .  RHfiTiS  .  EX  .  TEMPLO. 
8ATVRNI  .  BT  .  COS  .  IMP  .  EXERCITI  .  IN 

ITALIA  .  ET  .  GALLIA.  The  name  of  the 
temple  is  no  doubt  that  given  in  this  in- 
scription, which  records  the  name  of  an 
illustrious  Roman,  whom  the  beautiful 
lines  of  Horace  have  made  familiar  to 
the  scholar : — 

*•  Sic  tn  sapiens  flnlre  memento 

Tristltiam  vlUcque  labores 
MoUl  Plance,  mero :  sen  te  fulgentla  slgnls 

Castra  tenent,  sen  densa  teneblt 
Tlborls  umbra  tui."  Od.  1. 1, 

Beyond  this  we  leave  the  convent  of 
Vitriano  on  the  rt.,  and  enter  the  valley 
of  the  Auio  through  the  fine  groves  of 
olives  which  clothe  the  slopes  of  the 
Monte  di  Quintiliolo,  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
deir  Acquoria. 

The  excursion  from  Licenza  to  Pa- 
lombaro  is  by   a  bridle-road,  passing 
by  the  Fonte  Blentusia,  and  to  the  foot 
01  Monte  Genaro:  from  the  summit  of 
the    mountain    a   path    more   to    the 
N.  than  that  to  Marcellina  and  Tivoli 
descends    near    the    Romitorio   di   S. 
Nicola,  through  a  rocky  ravine.    To  the 
geologist  this  excursion  will  prove  most 
interesting,   as  afiPording  an  excellent 
section  of  the  secondary  strata  so  rarely 
found  together  and  within  so  limited 
a   space   in   the  Southern  Apennines. 
Leaving  Licenza,  the  path  crosses  suc- 
cessively the  lias  and  oolitic  strata ;  the 
second  forming  the  most  elevated  point 
of  Monte  Genaro,  the  neocomian  and 
cretaceous  strata  being  entirely  want- 
ing. In  the  depression  separating  Palom- 
baro  from  the  group  of  St  Angelo  and 
Monticelli  will  be  found  the  pliocene  or 
subapennine  series  (well  characterised 
at  Formello  on  the  road  from  Monticelli 
to  Rome),  whilst  the  hills  on  which  these 
3  towns  are  so  picturesquely  situated 
are  formed  of  a  compact  limestone,  in 
places  changed  into  dolomite,  and  con- 
taining well -characterised  fossils  (am- 
monites and  a  species  of  aptycus)  of 
the  age  of  our  British  lias  and  inferior 
and  middle  oolites.     [The  Abbate  Rus- 
■*■  Monticelli  b&s  formed  an  inte- 


resting collection  of  the  fossils  from 
these  secondary  strata,  which  will  inte- 
rest the  geological  excursionist.] — Sec 
p.  314. 

Frascati,  12  m. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  railway 
the  excursion  to  Frascati,  including  t 
visit  to  the  ruins  of  Tusculum^  and  to 
Grotta  Ferrata,  can  be  easily  performed 
in  a  day,  by  leaving  Rome  by  an  early 
train  and  returning  by  the  latest. 

[An  excursion  of  4  days  will  enable  the 
tourist  and  even  parties  of  ladies  to  ex- 
plore very  conveniently  thedifferentloca- 
lities  about  the  Alban  hills,  commencing 
with  Frascati,  and  in  the  following  order: 
— 1st  day,  Frascati,  the  ruins  of  Tuscu- 
lum,  the  extinct  crater  of  la  Molara,  the 
different  villas  about  Frascati,  and  espe- 
cially the  Villa  Aldobrandini :  2nd  day. 
By  starting  early  the  party  can  breakfast 
at  Grotta  Ferrata  or  Marino,  visiting  the 
ch.  of  the  Greek  convent  at  the  former, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Aqua  Ferentina 
close  to  the  latter  town;   and  proceed 
from    thence    (on    foot  or  horseback) 
by  the  supposed  site  of  Alba  Longa  to 
Rocca  di  Papa  and  Monte  Cavo,  descend- 
ing afterwards  to  Albano  by  the  convent 
of  Palazzuola:   3rd  day,  Castel    Gan- 
dolfo,   the   Emissarium   of  the   Alban 
I^ke,  and  Lariccia  by  the  road  leading 
from  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini  of 
Albano ;  from  Lariccia  we  would  advise 
the  pedestrian  to  follow  the  Via  Appia 
below  the  town  on  his  way  to  Genzano, 
which  will  enable  him  to  examine  the 
massive  substructions  over  which  it  is 
carried,  and  the  opening  of  the  Emis- 
sarium  of  the  lake  of  Nemi   beyond, 
and  arrive  in  an  hour   at   Genzano: 
from  Genzano  a  forenoon  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  see  the  lake  and  town  of  Nemi 
and  to  return  to  Albano  or  even   to 
Rome  to  sleep :  visiting  on  his  way  the 
viaduct  of  Genzano,  the  still  more  gigan- 
tic one  between  Lariccia  and  Albano, 
and  the  Tomb  of  Aruns:   a  4th  day 
may  be  well   spent  at   Albano,    com- 
bining excursions  to  Civita  Lavinia, 
the  ruins  of  Bovillse,  and  Castel  Sa- 
velli,  and  returning  to  Rome  by  the 
ancient  Via  Appia.     Families  would 
\  do  weW  to  ew^^<&  v^  odxtva^^^^  ^v  '^^xcl!^ 
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for  the  whole  excursion,  the  only  part 
during  which  it  cannot  be  used  being 
the  ascent  to  Monte  Cavo,  in  which 
case  it  can  be  sent  round  to  Albano.] 

The  charge  for  a  carriage  with  2 
horses,  to  go  to  Frascati  and  return  to 
Home  on  the  same  day,  is  4  scudi, 
or  5  including  the  coachman's  huona- 
viano.  Tourists  may  find  it  convenient 
to  proceed  by  railway  to  Frascati,  where 
they  will  find  vehicles  for  hire  for 
the  rest  of  the  excursion.  Trains 
leave  the  station,  performing  the  journey 
in  ^  h. ;  and  omnibuses  are  always  in 
waiting  at  the  Frascati  terminus  to 
convey  them  to  the  town. 

We  shall  describe,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  carriage-roadjwhich  leaves  Rome  by 
the  Porta  S.  Giovanni :  for  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  the  gate  it  follows 
the  ancient  Via  Asinaria,  the  Via  La- 
tina  running  parallel  on  the  rt.  It 
soon  after  crosses  the  Mariana  stream, 
and,  passing  over  the  raised  causeway  of 
the  Via  Appia  Nova  to  Albano,  branches 
off  on  the  1.  About  3  m.  from  the  gate  we 
pass  under  the  arch  of  the  Acqua  Felice, 
called  the  Porta  Furba,  constructed  on 
the  line  of  the  Claudian  and  Marciau 
aqueducts,  a  short  way  beyond  «irhich 
and  on  the  1.  is  the  lofty  tumulus  of 
the  Monte  del  Grano,  supposed  to  be 
without  a  shadow  of  authority  the  sepul- 
chre of  Alexander  Severus.  It  is  an  im- 
mense mound,  200  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  which  is  constructed  of  masonry. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  it 
was  explored  from  the  summit:  an 
entrance  was  made  by  removing  the 
stones  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  a  sepul- 
chral chamber  was  discovered  con- 
taining the  magnificent  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble  which  gives  its  name  to 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  museum  of  the 
Capitol,  and  is  noticed  in  our  account 
of  that  collection  (p.  254).  The  cele- 
brated Portland  Vase,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  was  found  in  this 
sarcophagus.  The  road  crosses  the  rail- 
way immediately  beyond  the  Porta 
Furba.  About  1^  m.  beyond  the  tu- 
mulus, on  the  rt.  hand,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Via  Latina,  are  some  ruins, 
near  the  Osteria  del  Tavolato,  interest- 
ing as  marking,  in  the  opinion  of 
jDodero   antiquaries,    the   site  of   the 


temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  wife  and  mother  of  Corio- 
lanus,  who  here  dissuaded  him  from  his 
threatened  attack  on  Rome. 

About  2^  m.  beyond  the  Porta  Furba 
are,  on  the  rt  of  the  road,  the  ruins 
called  the  Sette  Bassty  also  JRoma 
Vecchia  di  Frascati,  The  first  name 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Sep- 
timius  Bassus  the  consul,  a.d.  317: 
it  is  interesting  as  marking  the  site 
of  an  imperial  villa  of  great  mag- 
nificence and  extent.  The  ruins  now 
visible  are  at  least  4000  ft.  in  circum- 
ference :  their  construction  shows  two 
distinct  periods;  that  portion  towards 
Rome  corresponds  with  the  style  of 
the  buildings  under  Hadrian,  while 
that  towards  Frascati  belongs  to  the 
time  of  the  Antonines.  Antiquaries 
generally  agree  in  regarding  it  as  a 
suburban  villa  of  Hadrian  or  Commo- 
dus :  the  quantity  of  marble  discovered 
among  the  foundations  attests  the  splen- 
dour of  the  edifice.  Less  than  a  mile 
farther  is  the  Osteria  del  Ourato,  or  di 
Mezza  Via^  the  half-way  house,  near 
which  the  road  divides ;  ^t  on  the  rt. 
leads  to  Grotta  Ferrata,  and  that  to  the 
1.  to  Frascati.  The  large  plantations 
of  stone-pines  seen  on  the  1.  sur- 
round the  farm  of  Torre  Nuova,  be- 
longing to  Prince  Borghese.  At  the 
foot  of  the  ascent  to  Frascati  is  a  hand- 
some fountain,  and  a  mile  farther  the 
Osteria  di  Vermicino :  the  ruins  seen  on 
the  rt  belong  to  the  Julian  aqueduct, 
A  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  the  Villa 
Muti,  long  the  residence  of  Cardinal 
York.  The  high  road  now  crosses  a 
valley,  from  which  a  Iod^  ascent  brings 
us  to  Frascati, 

By  Railway :  omnibuses  start  from  the 
office  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio 
i  h.  before  the  departure  of  each  train. 
Leaving  the  central  station,  the  railway 
passes  the  tem])le  of  Minerva  Medica 
on  thert.,  and,  cutting  through  the  city 
wall  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  runs  for 
some  distance  parallel  to  the  aqueduct 
of  the  Acqua  Felice  until  reaching  the 
Monte  di  Grano,  from  which  it  follows 
the  line  of  the  Mariana  stream  in  the 
direction  of  M^xmo,  «&  ^-ax  ^^^^^-^ 
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tion  to  E.  bj  N.,  it  runs  along  the  foot 
of  the  hillj  region  that  extends  from 
Marino  to  Frascati;  near  Ciampino 
it  cuts  through  a  laTa-current,  de- 
scending from  Marino  by  means  of  a 
tunnel,  and  from  thence  through  a 
series  of  cuttings  in  the  recent  volcanic 
dejections  of  the  Alban  volcanoes,  and 
through  a  lovely  region  of  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  until  reaching 
the  station  of  Frascati  in  a  very  pic- 
turesque situation,  but  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  town,  and  nearly  400 
ft.  below  it.  Omnibuses  are  in  attend- 
ance to  convey  the  passengers,  employ- 
ing 20  minutes  in  the  long  ascent. 

Frascati.  —  This  town  is  prettily 
situated  on  one  of  the  lower  emi- 
nences of  the  Tusculan  hills,  with  a 
population  of  5000  souls.  (^Inns:  H. 
de  Londres,  in  the  town,  very  fair. 
Persons  wishing  to  make  a  stay 
during  the  summer  at  Frascati  will 
be  able  to  make  arrangements  with 
Spillmann  for  their  residence  on  terms 
perhaps  as  economical  and  with  more 
comfort  than  by  going  into  private 
lodgings. — The  Railway  Company  has 
erected  a  large  building  before  enter- 
ing the  town,  something  on  the  plan 
4)f  the  Coursaals  and  Casinos  of  the 
German  watering-places,  with  a  cafe, 
restaurant,  reading-rooms,  and  even  a 
small  theatre,  where  persons  visiting 
Frascati  for  the  day  only  will  be  able 
to  procure  refreshment.  Surrounding 
the  Casino  are  handsomely  laid-out  gar- 
dens.) Frascati  is  one  of  the  favourite 
resorts  of  the  Roman  families  during  the 
villeggiatura  season,  and  in  the  summer 
montl^  every  house  is  filled  with  com- 
pany. English  families  who  spend  the 
summer  in  this  part  of  Italy  prefer  it 
to  every  other  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome:  the  climate  is 
healthy,  and  the  excursions  in  its 
neighbourhood,  if  not  more  beautiful, 
are  more  accessible,  than  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tivoli.  Frascati  arose  in 
the  13th  century  from  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Tusculum.  The  walls  are  built 
on  the  ruins  of  a  villa  of  the  Au- 
gustan period,  which  is  said  to  have 
afforded  shelter  to  the  inhabitants  after 


the  cruel  destruction  of  their  city  by 
the  Romans  in  1191 .  The  modern  naiDe 
is  a  corruption  of  Frascata,  the  appella- 
tion given  to  the  hill  as  early  as  the  8th 
century,  as  a  spot  covered  with  trees 
and  bushes.  The  town  itself  is  less  re- 
markable than  the  beautiful  villas  whicb 
surround  it.  Some  of  the  older  hoHSCt 
retain  their  architecture  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries;  the  ch.  of  S.  Kocco, 
formerly  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sebastiaa, 
and  still  called  the  Duomo  Vecchio,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Orsinis,  lords  of  Marino,  in  1309.  The 
Duomo  Vecchio  has  a  low  campauile 
built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  14th 
centy.  Near  it  is  the  old  castle, 
now  the  Palazzo  Vescovile,  a  build- 
ing of  the  15th,  restored  by  Pius 
VI.  The  fountain  near  it  bears  the 
date  1480,  and  the  name  of  Cardinal 
d'Estouteville,  the  ambassador  of  France 
and  the  founder  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  at  Rome,  to  whom  the  foundati<Ni 
of  the  castle  is  also  attributed.  The 
principal  edifice  of  recent  times  is  the 
Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  from 
the  designs  of  C.  Fontana.  It  was  com- 
pleted under  Clement  XI.,  in  1700.  It 
contains  a  mural  monument  erected  by 
Cardinal  York,  who  was  for  many  years 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  his  brother 
Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender, 
who  died  Jan.  31, 1788,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — Heic  situs  est  Karolut 
Odoardus  cut  Pater  Jacobus  III.,  Bex 
Anglian,  ScoticBf  Francice,  Hibernice,  Prt- 
mus  Natorum,  patemi  Juris,  et  Regica 
dignitatis  successor  et  heres,  qui  domicilio 
sibi  RomtB  delecto  conies  Albanyensii 
dictus  est,  Vixit  annos  67  et  mensem, 
decessit  in  pace. — Prtdie,  Kal.  Feb,  Anno 
1788,  The  ch.  of  the  Cappuccini,  finely 
situated  above  the  town,  has  some  in-^ 
teresting  pictures :  among  these  may  be 
noticed  the  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
Giulio  Romano ;  the  St.  Francis,  by  Pattl 
Brill ;  and  the  Crucifixion  by  Muziano, 
In  the  sacristy  is  Ouido's  sketch  for  his 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
over  the  high  altar  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Lucina  at  Rome. 

The  only  Roman  remains  at  Frascati 
are  a  huge  circular  tomb,  called  the 
Sepulchre    of  Lucullus,    in   the   road 
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leading  to  Tusculum ;  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  ownership  attributed 
to  it. 

Villas. — The  villas  of  Frascati,  which^ 
constitute  its  most  remarkable  feature, 
date  chiefly  from  the  1 7th  century.  The 
most  important  is  the  Villa  Belvidere  or 
Aldohrandini,  Shortly  before  we  arrive 
at  the  gate  of  this  noble  villa,  by  the  road 
that  leads  to  Tusculum,  we  pass  on  the 
1.  hand  the  small  casino  of  the  Villa 
Piccolomini,  remarkable  as  the  retreat 
in  which  Cardinal  Baronius  composed 
his  celebrated  Annals.  The  Villa  Aldo- 
hrandini was  built  by  Cardinal  Pietro 
Aldobrandini,  nephew  of  Clement  VII  I., 
after  he  had  succeeded  in  attaching  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  It  was  designed  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  and  was  the  last  work  of 
that  architect.  The  buildings  were 
completed  by  Giovanni  Fontana,  and 
the  waterworks  were  designed  by  the 
same  artist  and  finished  by  Olivier!  of 
Tivoli.  From  the  extreme  beauty  of 
its  position,  and  the  extensive  prospect 
which  it  commands  over  the  Campagna, 
it  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Belvedere.  The  villa  subsequently  passed 
by  inheritance  into  the  Pamfili  family, 
and  in  the  last  century  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Borgheses ;  it  now  belongs 
to  prince  Aldobrandini,  the  head  of 
the  second  branch  of  that  family.  The 
casino,  built  upon  a  massive  terrace, 
is  richly  decorated  with  marbles  and 
frescoes  by  Cav,  (fArpino,  The  subjects 
of  these  paintings  are  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  represent  the  death 
of  Sisera,  David  and  Abigail,  the  history 
of  the  Fall,  the  death  of  Goliath,  and 
Judith.  The  walls  of  the  anterooms 
are  hung  with  maps  of  the  manorial 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Borghese. 
Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  casino  to- 
wards the  hill  is  a  large  hemicycle 
with  two  wings,  and  a  fine  cascade 
in  the  centre.  Near  it  is  a  building 
called  II  Paruasso,  once  remarkable  for 
its  frescoes  by  Domenichino.  It  con- 
tains a  large  relief  of  Parnassus  with 
the  different  divinities,  and  a  Pegasus. 
The  water  is  made  to  turn  an  organ, 
one  of  those  fantastic  applications  which 
seem  to  have  been  popular  in  the  Homar 


villas  of  the  period.  The  grounds  of 
the  villa  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in 
picturesque  beauty.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  park  Prince  Aldobrandini  has 
established  a  manufactory  of  pottery, 
the  clay  being  derived  from  the  decom- 
posed volcanic  ashes  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Tusculan  volcanoes. —  Villa  Mon- 
ialtOy  now  the  property  of  the  college 
of  the  Propaganda,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  villa  towards  the  close 
of  the  IGth  centy.  The  casino  is  deco- 
rated with  frescoes  by  the  scholars 
of  Domenichino,  the  Cfaracci  and  the 
Zuccheri. —  Villa  Conti,  now  Torlonia, 
situated  outside  the  Porta  S.  Pietro. 
The  grounds  are  very  beautiful. —  Villa 
Taverna,  about  ^  m.  beyond  the  town, 
on  the  road  to  Monte  Porzio  and  Co- 
lonna,  built  by  the  cardinal  of  that 
name  in  the  16th  centy.,  from  the 
designs  of  Girolamo  Kainaldi.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  the  property 
of  the  Borghese  family,  and  one  of 
their  most  frequented  country  seats ;  it 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  Paul  V. 
Not  far  from  here  is  the  more  ex- 
tensive Villa  MondragonCf  also  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Borghese,  founded  by 
Cardinal  Altemps  as  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  Gregory  XIII.  The  casino, 
designed  principally  by  Vansanzio^  con- 
tains no  less  than  374  windows.  The 
grand  loggia  of  the  gardens  was  de- 
signed by  Vignola,  the  fountains  and 
waterworks  by  Giovanni  Fontana ;  this 
villa,  long  uninhabited,  is  now  under- 
going repairs. —  Villa  Falconierif  for- 
merly the  Ruffina,  the  oldest  of  all 
the  Frascati  villas,  founded  by  bishop 
Ruffini  in  1548.  The  casino,  built  by 
Borromini,  is  remarkable  for  a  ceiling 
painted  by  Carlo  Maratta,  and  an  in- 
teresting series  of  caricatures  by  Pier 
Leone  Ghezzi. —  Villa  Pallavicini,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  ascent  to  Frascati,  and  the 
Villa  Muti,  on  the  supposed  site  of  a 
villa  of  Cicero's.— Fi7/a  Ruffinella,  now 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Italy,  and 
formerly  to  Lucien  Buonajparte.  The 
casino,  built  by  Vanvitelli,  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Accademia 
of  Cicero's  villa.  Under  the  portico 
are  numerous  inscriptions  and  other 
antique  fragmftTv\&  i\%Q«s^'^^  ^saR5^% 
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of  tbe  grounds  is  a  liill  called  Par- 
nassus, arranged  by  Lucien  Buona- 
parte. On  the  slopes  were  planted  in 
box  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
In  Nov.  1818  the  Villa  Ruffinella  ob- 
tained a  disagreeable  notoriety  from 
a  daring  attack  of  banditti,  who  ob- 
tained admission  while  the  family 
were  at  dinner,  intending  to  seize  the 
daughter  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  being  married  to 
prince  Ercolani  of  Bologna.  The  family 
made  their  escape,  but  the  brigands 
seized  the  secretary  and  two  servants, 
and  carried  them  off  to  the  hills  above 
Velletri,  from  which  they  were  not  re- 
leased until  the  prince  paid  a  ransom 
of  6000  scudi. 

Tuseulum, — [This  excursion,  the  most 
interesting  about  Frascati,  can  be  made 
ia  a  couple  of  hours,  the  distance  being 
about  2  m.;  there  are  plenty  of  donkeys 
and  horses  for  hire^  the  charge  being  3 
and  4  pauls.  Th/e  tourist  will  do  well 
to  go  by  the  road,  passing  by  the  Villas 
Iluffini,  Taverna,  and  Mondragoue,  and 
the  convent  of  the  Camaldoli ;  and 
after  visiting  Tuseulum,  to  return  to 
Frascati  by  the  Villa  Ruffinella,  the  Ca- 
puccini,  and  tlie  Villa  Aldobrandini, 
thus  embradng  all  tbe  most  remarkable 
sites  about  Frascati.]  The  ruins  of  this 
celebrated  city  occupy  the  crest  of  the 
hill  above  tbe  Villa  Ruffinella.  Its  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  by  the  poets  to  Tele- 
gonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe  : — 

Et  jam  Telegoni,  Jam  Moenia  Tibaris  udi 
Stabant :  Argolicee  quod  posuere  Manus. 

Ovid,  Fast.  IV. 

The  position  of  Tuseulum,  fortified 
by  Pelasgic  walls  of  great  solidity, 
was  so  strong  as  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  Hannibal,  and  the  Romans  set 
so  high  a  value  on  its  alliance  that 
they  admitted  its  inhabitants  to  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  It  after- 
wards became  more  memorable  as  the 
birthplace  of  Cato,  and  as  the  scene 
of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations. 
It  is  known  that  the  city  was  entire  at 
tbe  cJose  of  the  12  th  century,  when 
It  embraced  tbe  Imperial  cause,  and 
42?r  fome  years  maintained  a  gallant 


struggle  with  Rome.  In  1167,  on  the 
march  of  Frederick  I.  into  the  Papal 
States,  the  Romans  attacked  Tuseulum 
in  the  name  of  the  pope.  Count  Raiuone 
of  Tuseulum  was  assisted  by  a  Ghi- 
belline  army  under  Raynaldus  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  and  Christian  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence :  a  general  engage- 
ment took  place  in  the  plain  near  the  city 
(May  30,  1167),  in  which  the  Romans, 
30,000  strong,  were  totally  defeated, 
with  great  slaughter ;  the  Romans 
are  stated  to  have  left  2000  dead 
upon  the  field.  Maehiavelli  says  that 
Rome  was  never  afterwards  either 
rich  or  populous,  and  the  contemporary 
historians  confirm  the  accounts  of  the 
carnage  by  calling  the  battle  the 
Cannse  of  the  middle  ages.  The  action 
lasted  from  9  in  the  morning  until 
night ;  and  on  the  next  day,  when  the 
Romans  came  out  to  bury  their  dead,  the 
count  of  Tuseulum  and  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz  surrounded  them,  and  refused 
to  grant  the  privilege  of  burial  except 
on  the  humiliating  condition  that  they 
should  count  the  number  of  the  slain. 
In  the  following  year  the  Romans  again 
attacked  the  city,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, abandoned  by  their  count,  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  to  the  pope 
(Alexander  III.).  The  cause  of  the 
pope  was  not  then  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  the  surrender  of 
Tuseulum  to  the  Church  was  regarded 
as  an  act  of  hostility  by  Rome,  whose 
vengeance  was  deferred  but  not  extin- 
guished. The  pope  however  repaired 
to  Tuseulum,  which  became  for  many 
years  his  favourite  residence  It  was 
here,  in  1171,  that  he  received  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  Henry  II.  of 
England  to  plead  his  innocence  of  the 
murder  of  Becket.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander  in  1181,  Tuseulum  again, 
became  an  imperial  city.  The  Romans' 
renewed  their  attacks,  and  in  1191  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  citadel  by  tlie 
cession  of  Celestin  III.,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  They  razed 
the  houses  to  their  foundations,  destroyed 
the  fortifications,  and  reduced  the  city 
to  such  a  state  of  desolation  that  it  was 
impossible  to  recover  from  its  effects, 
"No  aUem^^t  was  ever  made  to  restore 
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Frascati,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
rose  from  its  rnins  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hills.  A  \isit  to  the  ruins  is 
highly  interesting :  and  the  view  alone 
is  an  inducement  which  even  in  this 
district  of  beautiful  scenery  will  amply 
repay  the  trouble  of  the  ascent.  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  Villa  Ruffinella  by  a 
shady  road,  the  ancient  Via  Tusculana, 
the  first  object  of  interest  which  we 
meet,  in  a  depression  between  two 
hills  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
h'ufinella,  is  the  Amphitheatre,  of  re- 
ticulated work,  225  feet  long  and  166^ 
broad  :  the  style  does  not  show  an  anti- 
quity corresponding  to  the  other  ruins, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  recent 
Koman  building  of  Tusculura  yet  dis- 
covered. Near  it,  along  a  rising  ground 
commanding  a  fine  panoramic  view  over 
the  Campagna,  including  Rome  and  the 
sea  beyond  Ostia,  are  extensive  ruins, 
called  by  the  local  ciceroni  the  Villa  di 
Cicerone.  They  formed,  apparently,  the 
substructions  or  ground  floor  of  an  ex- 
tensive building;  and  are  regarded,  with 
some  probability,  as  the  lower  part  of 
a  villa  of  Tiberius,  which  may  have 
been  built  on  the  site  of  that  of  Cicero. 
Near  this  we  find  an  ancient  pavement 
formed  of  polygonal  masses  of  lava, 
some  remains  of  baths,  and  the  ground 
floor  of  a  house  with  an  atrium  and 
cistern.  Proceeding  from  the  Amphi- 
theatre along  the  ancient  pavement,  we 
arrive  where  a  road  strikes  off  on 
the  1. ;  the  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  a 
wide  open  space,  the  supposed  site  of 
the  Forum  of  Tusculum,  behind  which 
is  the  Tlieatre,  the  best  preserved  monu- 
ment of  the  ancient  city ;  beyond  it  are 
fragments  of  the  city  walls.  The  thea- 
tre was  first  excavated  by  Lucien  Buo- 
naparte, and  afterwards,  in  1839,  by  the 
queen  of  Sardinia ;  it  was  a  diurnal  one, 
and  is  very  perfect,  most  of  the  seats 
for  the  spectators,  as  well  as  the  or- 
chestra and  scena,  being  well  preserved. 
On  one  side  of  the  theatre  runs  a  Ro- 
man road,  and  on  the  other  are  some 
remains  of  steps,  called  by  the  ciceroni 
a  theatre  for  children ;  behind  is  a  large 
subterranean  piscina  or  cistern,  which 
was  arched  over,  the  roof  supported 
by  3  rows  of  piers.  At  the  back  of 
this  TeBervoir  rises  abruptly  the  hill 


on  which  stood  the  citadel;  its  top 
is  about  200  ft.  above  the  level  space 
of  the  city  below,  and  2218  above 
the  sea.  The  site  of  the  arx  occupied 
an  oval  plateau,  the  sides  of  which 
descend  precipitously  on  every  side, 
and  which  have  been  in  some  places 
cut  down  for  purposes  of  defence.  It 
had  two  gates,  one  towards  the  west, 
which  may  be  easily  traced  behind  the 
theatre,  and  the  other  towards  the 
valley  and  the  Via  Latina,  excavated 
in  the  volcanic  rock.  From  the  sum- 
mit the  view  is  grand  beyond  de- 
scription, and  on  a  fine  day  there  is 
scarcely  a  more  interesting  point  from 
which  one  can  gaze  over  the  classical 
region  of  ancient  Latium.  Looking 
towards  the  N.  we  see  the  Camaldo- 
lese  convent,  beyond  it  Monte  Porzio, 
and  in  the  plain,  between  the  Alban 
and  Sabine  mountains,  the  sites  of  Ck)l- 
atia  and  Gabii;  still  farther  on  the 
whole  range  ©f  the  Sabine  Apennines^ 
with  Tivolr,  Monticelli,  Palombara, 
Soracte,  and  on  the  more  distant  hori- 
zon the  volcanic  chain  of  Monte  Ci- 
mino.  Towards  Rome  stretches  the 
great  breadth  of  the  Campagna,  with 
the  sea  beyond,  and  the  thickly 
wooded  hills  of  Frascati  with  its  villas 
in  the  foreground.  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection, looking  east,  the  eye  extends 
over  the  whole  Latin  valley,  separating 
the  central  mass  of  Monte  Cavo  and 
Monte  Pila  from  the  outlying  range, 
on  which  Rocca  Priora,  Monte  Cora- 
patri,  Monte  Porzio,  and  Tusculum  are 
situated.  Closing  in  this  valley  on 
the  E.  is  the  Monte  de'  Fiori ;  beyond 
which  is  easily  made  out  the  bluff  of 
the  Volscian  mountains,  on  the  sides 
of  which  stands  the  Pelasgic  town  of 
Segni ;  more  to  the  rt.  the  peak  of  Rocca 
Massimi  in  the  same  range,  followed 
by  Monte  Pila,  the  Campo  di  Annibale, 
with  Rocca  di  Papa,  the  long  ridge 
of  Alba  Longa,  and  the  more  distant 
one  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  with  Marino 
and  Grotta-Ferrata  on  the  declivity. 
The  Via  Latina  is  seen  at  our  feet, 
passing  by  the  farm  of  La  Mol 
bounded  on  either  side  by  the  fr 
Prince  Aldobrandini. .  The  b? 
citadel  of  Tusculxxm.  \&  '^^r^ 
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chiefly  of  a  volcanic  conglomerate  of  j 
yellow  cinders,  under  which  has  risen  ' 
a  protruded  mass  of  lava,  which  con-  | 
stitutes  the  precipice  on  the  S.  side,  i 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  lava  the  volcanic 
conglomerate  dipping  N.W.  has  been  ■ 
so  hardened,  or  baked,  as  to  form  a  , 
very  solid  rock,  called  by  the  Italian 
writers  sperone,  the  lapis  I'usculanns,  and  | 
which  is  seldom  met  with  elsewhere  1 
amongst  the  Latian   volcanoes ;   it   is 
composed   almost    entirely  of  garnet, 
and  is  the  stone  used  in  all  the  sub- 1 
jacent  ruins,  which  has  proved  nearly , 
OS  durable  as  travertine.  j 

There  are  traces  of  ancient  edifices ; 
on  the  plateau  of  the  citadel,  which 
antiquaries  identify  with  temples  known 
to  have  been  erected  to  Jupiter  Maxi- 
mus,  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  &c.  &c. 

Descending  from  the  Arx,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  theatre,  may  be  seen 
some  good  specimens  of  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  town,  formed  of  square 
|)locks  of  sperone,  and  of  the  gate, 
iflanked  by  2  fluted  Doric  pilasters, 
which  led  on  the  N.  side  of  the  forum 
to  the  Via  Labicana.  A  milestone, 
marking  the  15th  m.  from  Home, 
stands  a  little  lower  down.  The  road 
is  paved  with  the  ordinary  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava :  on  its  side  is  a  fountain 
with  an  inscription  recording  its  having 
been  built  by  the  Ediles  Q.  C.  Latinus 
and  Marcus  Decimus,  by  order  of  the 
Senate ;  close  to  it  is  a  singular 
subterranean  chamber,  the  roof  in 
the  shape  of  a  pointed  Gothic  arch, 
formed  like  the  gates  of  Arpino 
and  Mycense,  of  horizontal  courses, 
laid  so  as  to  converge  from  below, 
and  the  projecting  portions  after- 
wards cut  away  so  as  to  form  the 
ogive.  This  chamber,  which  served 
as  a  reservoir  for  water  collected  from 
sources  under  the  hill  of  the  cita- 
del, has  been  considered  one  of  the 
oldest  constructions  of  Tusculum,  ante- 
rior to  the  use  of  the  circular  arch,  and 
coeval  with  the  Mamertine  prisons  at 
Rome,  whilst  the  adjoining  walls  of  the 
city  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  period 
when  the  lower  town  was  founded,  or 
w^hen  its  population  increasing  de- 
'^^^nded  from  the  citadel  above,  after . 
^sstrucdoQ   of  Alba   Longa,   its^ 


rival,  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  arch,  properly  so 
called,  cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
period  than  the  times  of  Tarquinius 
Priscns.  The  water  was  brought  into 
this  chamber  by  a  conduit,  5^  ft.  high 
and  2  ft.  broad.  About  1  m.  from  Tus- 
culum the  tourist  can  visit  the  Carnal' 
(loli,  a  monastery  beautifully  situated. 
It  was  the  retreat  of  Card.  Passionei, 
who  built  for  himself  some  cells  on  the 
plan  of  those  occupied  by  the  monks, 
decorated  their  walls  with  engravings, 
and  converted  a  small  spot  of  ground 
adjoining  into  a  pretty  garden,  which 
he  cultivated  with  great  taste.  He  col- 
lected in  his  garden  no  less  than  800 
inscriptions  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Tusculum,  and  indulged  his  classical 
tastes  by  the  addition  of  a  valuable 
library.  One  of  his  frequent  guests  in 
this  retreat  was  the  Pretender,  James 
III.  of  England. 


Gbotta  Ferrata, 

about  2  m.  from  Frascati,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Albano.  The  road  is  beautiful, 
passing  through  the  fine  old  wood  of 
Grotta  Ferrata.  The  village,  which  con- 
tains 800  Inhab.,  is  a  mere  dependency 
of  the  immense  castellated  monastery  of 
S.  Basilio.  [Grotta  Ferrata  may  also  be 
reached  by  the  road  that  branches  oflf 
from  that  between  Rome  and  Frascati 
near  the  Osteria  del  Curato,  following 
the  ancient  Via  Latina,  or  from  the  rly. 
Stat,  of  Ciampino.  At  the  9th  milestone 
the  ascent  commences  through  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  passing  on  the  1 . 
some  extensive  ruins  of  the  Julian  aque- 
duct, and,  2  m.  farther,  the  old  castle  of 
Borghetto,an  imposing  mediseval  strong- 
hold of  the  10th  centy. ;  it  belonged 
to  the  Savellis  during  the  time  of  their 
power.]  This  monastery  of  Basilian 
monks  of  Grotta  Ferrata  is  the  only  one 
of  the  order  in  the  Papal  States.  Tra- 
dition tells  us  that  the  place  derives  its 
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an  iron  gratinp^,  in  which  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the  church, 
was  formerly  preserved.  The  monastery 
was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
10th  century  by  St.  Nilus,  who  was 
irjvited  to  Rome  by  the  emperor  Otho 
HI.,  at  the  time  when  the  shores  of 
southern  Italy  were  ravaged  by  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Sicilian  Saracens.  In 
the  15th  century  it  was  given  by  Sixtus 
IV.,  in  commendam,  to  a  cardinal ;  and 
the  first  cardinal-abl)Ot  whom  he  ap- 
pointed was  his  celebrated  nephew 
Giuliano  della  Rovere,  afterwards  Ju- 
lius II.  This  warlike  prelate  converted 
it  into  a  fortress,  strengthening  it  with 
towers,  and  surrounding  the  whole 
building  with  a  ditch.  His  armorial 
bearings  may  be  seen  on  various  parts 
of  the  castle,  and  in  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  in  the  palace  of  the  abbot 
The  ch.  was  in  part  rebuilt  in  1 754  by 
Cardinal  Guadagni,  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery. The  vestibule,  which  is  much 
more  ancient,  is  remarkable  for  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  outer  entrance,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  original  monas- 
tery of  St.  Nilas.  The  portion  which 
forms  the  architrave  appears  to  be 
part  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  an 
imperial  work,  probably  of  the  time 
of  Septimius  Severus.  The  door  of 
the  church  belonged  also  to  the  old 
building  erected  in  the  11th  century. 
The  Greek  inscription  over  it,  ex- 
horting all  who  enter  to  put  off  im- 
purity of  thought,  is  perhaps  of  an 
earlier  period.  In  the  interior,  on  the 
vault  over  the  high  altar,  are  mosaics 
of  the  12  apostles.  In  the  right  aisle  is 
a  curious  Greek  inscription,  containing 
the  names  of  the  first  12  nyoufA,tmt  or 
abbots,  firom  the  foundation  of  St.  Nilns : 
the  dates  are  reckoned  in  the  Greek 
manner,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
G513  being  given  instead  of  A.0.  1005, 
the  year  in  which  St  Nilus  died. 
Another  interesting  monument  of  the 
middle  ages  is  the  sepulchral  slab  in 
the  1.  aisle,  with  an  eagle  in  mosaic, 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  eovnts 
of  Tusculum.  It  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Benedict 
IX.,  who  was  a  member  of  that 
family.  The  Chapel  dedicated  to  8t, 
Nilus  and  St  Bartholomew,  both  ab- 


bots of  this  monastery,  is  celebratied 
for  its  frescoes  by  Domenichino.  He 
was  employed  by  Odoardo  Famese, 
while  abbot,  to  decorate  it,  at  the 
particular  recommendation  of  his  mas* 
ter  Annibale  Caracci.  He  was  then 
in  his  29th  year,  as  we  learn  from 
the  date,  1610,  which  may  be  observed 
on  the  ceiling.  These  fine  works  have 
generally  been  classed  among  the 
masterpieces  of  Domenichino:  they 
r^resent  the  acts  and  miracles  of  St. 
Nilus  and  St.  Bartholomew.  Begin- 
ning from  the  1.  of  the  altar,  the  sub- 
jects occur  in  the  following  order: — 
1.  The  demoniac  boy  cured  by  the 
prayers  of  St.  Nilus  with  oil  taken  by 
St,  Bartholomew  from  the  lamp  of  the 
Virgin.  In  the  lunette  is  the  death  of 
St.  Nilus,  surrounded  by  the  monks.  2. 
The  Virgin  in  glory,  surrounded  by 
angels,  giving  a  golden  apple  to  the  two 
saints.  3.  The  meeting  of  St.  Nilus 
and  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  one  of  the 
finest  compositions  and  most  powerful 
paintings  of  the  series :  the  trumpeters 
are  justly  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of 
expression.  The  figure  in  green  hold- 
ing the  emperor's  horse  is  Domeni- 
chino himself,  the  person  leaning  on 
the  horse  is  Guido,  and  the  one  behind 
him  is  Guercino;  the  courtier  in  a 
green  dress  dismounting  from  his  horse 
is  Giambattista  Agucci,  one  of  Dome- 
nichino's  early  patrons;  the  youth  with 
a  blue  cap  and  white  plume,  retreat- 
ing before  the  prancing  horse,  is  the 
young  girl  of  Frascati  to  whom  Dome- 
nichino was  attached,  but  was  unable 
to  obtain  from  her  parents.  4.  The 
miracle  of  the  saint  sustaining  the  fall- 
ing coluran  during  the  building  of  the 
monastery:  remarkable  for  its  per- 
spective and  for  the  great  number  of 
episodes  introduced.  5.  St.  Nilus  pray- 
ing for  the  cessation  of  a  storm  which 
threatens  the  harvest.  6.  The  saint 
praying  before  the  crucifix.  7.  The 
Annunciation.  These  frescoes,  which 
had  suffered  greatly  from  damp  and 
neglect,  were  cleaned  and  very  well 
restored  in  1819  by  Camuccini,  at  the 
cost  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  was 
abbot  of  the  monastery.  This  en- 
lightened state&toa^A.  ^l  \Vfc  ^'Kasa'v>KSi& 
I  placed  m  \)tkfc   cNv.  V^s^fe  \aas:^'^  \s^v 
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of  Domenicliino  executed  by  Signora 
Teresa  Benincampi,  a  favourite  pupil 
of  Canova's.  The  altarpiece,  an  oil 
painting  representing  the  two  saints 
praying  to  the  Virgin,  is  by  Annihale 
Cnracci.  The  service  of  this  ch.  is 
performed  in  the  Greek  language 
and  according  to  the  Greek  ritual. 
The  principal  MSS.  of  the  conventual 
library  were  removed  a  few  years 
since  to  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 
The  Palace  of  the  Abbot,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  architecture,  contains  some 
interesting  fragments  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  monastery  and  among  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  villa.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  died  here. 
The  circumstances  attending  his  death 
are  still  involved  in  painful  mystery, 
and  the  few  facts  which  have  come  to 
light  rather  tend  to  confirm  the  popular 
belief  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  poison. 
Travellers  should  endeavour  to  attend 
the  Fair  held  here  on  the  25th  of 
March,  to  see  the  varied  costumes 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  environs. 


Marino, 

about  4  miles  from  Grotta  Ferrata, 
prettily  situated  near  the  extremity  of 
one  of  the  offshoots  descending  from 
Monte  Cavo.  The  road  descends  from 
GrottaFerratatothe  Ponte  degli  Squar- 
ciarelli,  by  which  it  crosses  the  river, 
which  drains  the  Latin  Valley.  The 
hill  on  the  1.  is  formed  by  a  current  of 
lava,  resting  upon  a  bed  of  red  tufa. 
After  crossing  the  bridge  a  road  (3  J  m.) 
on  the  1.  leads  to  Rocca  di  Papa,  whilst 
that  to  Marino,  narrow,  hilly,  and  much 
out  of  repair,  continues  to  ascend  for 
about  3  m.  among  vineyards.  Close  to 
and  before  entering  the  town  is  the 
Villa  di  Belpoggio  on  the  rt.,  from 
which  there  is  a  splendid  view  over 
the  Campagna.  [Marino  may  be  also 
reached  by  a  more  direct  route  than  by 
Grotta  Ferrata  from  Frascati ;  and  the 
Bail  way  to  Alha.no  has  a  station  about 
3  in,  below  the  town.]    Marino  has 


been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
ancient  Castrimoenium,*  and  contains  a 
population  of  6530  souls.  It  is  interest- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  as 
a  stronghold  of  the  Orsini  family,  who 
first  appear  in  the  1 3th  century  in  con- 
nexion with  their  castle  of  Marino. 
In  1347  it  was  attacked  by  Rienzi  and 
gallantly  defended  by  Giordano  Orsini, 
whom  the  tribune  had  just  expelled 
from  Rome.  In  the  following  century 
Marino  became  the  property  of  the 
Colonnas,  who  still  retain  it  as  one  of 
their  principal  fiefs  in  the  Roman  States. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Martin  V.  in 
1424.  During  the  contests  of  the 
Colonnas  against  Eugenius  IV.  it  was 
besieged  and  captured  by  Giuliano 
Ricci,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  com- 
mander of  the  papal  troops.  The 
Colonnas,  however,  recovered  the 
town,  and  again  fortified  it  against 
SixtusIV.  in  1480,  by  erecting  the  walls 
and  towers  which  still  surround  it, 
and  add  so  much  to  its  picturesque 
beauty.  From  the  situation  of  Marino, 
on  a  height  above  the  plain  (1330  ft. 
above  the  sea),  the  climate  is  healthy ; 
during  the  summer  it  is  frequented 
by  families  from  Rome,  attracted  by 
the  cool  pure  air  and  by  the  shady 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood.  Before 
the  restoration  of  the  Via  Appia  by 
Pius  VI.,  the  high  post-road  from 
Rome  to  Terracina  passed  through  it. 
The  long  street  called  the  Corso,  the 
piazza  of  the  Duomo,  and  the  fountain, 
would  do  credit  to  many  towns  of  more 
importance.  The  Cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Barnabas,  contains  a  picture  of 
St.  Bartholomew  by  Gmrcino,  seriously 
injured  by  restorations.  The  ch.  of 
La  Trinithy  on  the  1.  of  the  Corso,  has  a 
picture  of  the  Trinity,  by  Giiido.  In 
the  Madonna  delle  Orazie  is  a  St.  Roch, 
attributed  to  Domenichino. 

The  direct  road  from  Rome  to  Ma- 
rino (14  m.)  is  the  same  as  that  to  Al- 
bano,  by  the  Via  Appia  Nova,  as  far  as 
the   9th    m.,  from  which   it  ascends, 

•  Recent  researches  of  Slg.  Rosa,  however, 
lead  to  suppose  that  the  Roman  town  was  more 
to  the  north,  where  portions  of  the  city  wall 
have  been  laid  bare,  and  a  mutilated  inscription 
discovered,  having  on  it  the  word  Castrime- 
\  mensea. 
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gradually  at  first,  bordered  by  cliffs  of 
volcanic  tufa  or  peperinOf  which  has 
been  extensively  quarried,  this  district 
offering  the  best  qualities,  and  that 
most  extensively  used  in  ancient  times 
for  building  purposes  at  Rome;  the 
rise  to  the  town  is  precipitate,  very 
fatiguing  for  horses,  and  the  road  in 
bad  condition. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ma- 
rino, lying  between  it  and  the  ridge 
which  encloses  the  Lake  of  Albano, 
is  a  beautifully  wooded  glen,  called 
the  Parco  di  Colonna ;  the  entrance  to 
it  is  under  the  fine  viaduct,  over  which 
the  new  road  to  Castel  Gandolfo  is 
carried.  This  valley  will  interest  the 
classical  tourist  as  the  site  of  the 
Aqua  Ferentina,  memorable  as  the 
locality  on  which  the  Latin  tribes  held 
their  general  assemblies,  from  the  de- 
struction of  Alba  to  the  consulship  of 
P.  Decius  Mus,  B.C.  340.  Many  coun- 
cils of  the  confederation  which  took 
place  in  this  valley  are  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  and  Livy :  among  these  were 
the  assemblies  at  which  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus  compassed  the  death  of  Turnus 
Herdonius ;  that  at  which  the  deputies 
decided  on  war  with  Home  to  restore 
the  Tarquins  to  the  throne ;  that  held 
during  the  siege  of  Fidense ;  and  that 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus.  One  of  the  interesting  fticts 
connected  with  these  meeting  is  that 
recorded  by  Livy,  in  describing  the 
death  .of  Turnus  Herdonius,  the  chief- 
tain of  Aricia.  He  tells  us  that  Tar- 
quinius Superbus  had  convened  an 
assembly  of  the  ohiefs  at  daybreak, 
but  did  not  arrive  himself  till  even^ 
ing,  when  Turnus,  who  had  openly 
expressed  his  anger  at  the  neglect, 
indignantly  quitted  the  meeting.  Tar- 
quin,  to  revenge  himself  fbr  this  pro- 
ceeding, hired  a  slave  to  conceal 
aims  in  the  tent  of  Turnus,  and 
then  accused  him  of  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  his  colleagues.  The  arms 
were  of  course  discovered,  and  Turnus 
was  thrown  into  the  fountain,  **  caput 
aquse  Ferentina?,**  where  he  was  kept 
down  by  a  grating  and  large  stones 
heaped  upon  it,  until  he  was  drowned. 
The  traveller  may  trace  the  stream 
to  th^  "caput  aquap,"  which  he  will 


find  rising  in  a  clear  volume  at  the 
base  of  a  mass  of  tufa.  From  Ma- 
rino a  well-managed  road  and  via- 
duct obviate  the  former  dangerous 
descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, here  extremely  picturesque  and 
deeply  excavated  between  precipices 
of  massive  peperino,  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  which  Marino  stands,  which  from 
this  point  appears  to  great  advantage. 
Crossing  the  Aqua  Ferentina,  an  ascent 
of  J  m.  through  a  lovely  wood  of 
oaks  and  ilexes  brings  us  to  a  little 
roadside  oratory,  where  the  whole  of 
the  lake  of  Albano  suddenly  bursts  upon 
us.  Here  is  the  lowest  point  of  the 
lip-crater  in  which  the  lake  lies,  and 
over  which  at  a  very  remote  period  the 
waters  flowed  into  the  Vallis  Ferentina, 
before  the  cutting  of  the  emissarium  by 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  nowemptiea. 
From  here  a  path  on  the  1.  strikes  off* 
to  Palazzola  and  Monte  Cavo  along 
the  ridge  of  Costa  Casella,  on  which 
Alba  Longa  is  supposed  by  some  topo- 
graphers to  have  stood.  A  little  farther 
we  cross  another  depression,  in  which 
Sir  W.  Gell  thought  he  could  discover 
traces  of  the  road  that  once  connected 
Laurentum  and  Alba,  and  through 
which  he  considered  the  lake  emptied 
itself  into  the  Kivus  Albanus,  a  theory 
no  longer  tenable.  The  view  from 
here  over  the  Campagna,  extending  to 
the  sea  on  one  side,  and  over  the  Alban 
Lake  with  the  Monte  Cavo  behind  on 
the  other,  is  particularly  fine.  Follow- 
ing the  ridge  of  Monte  Cucco  we  soon 
reach  Castel  Gandolfo  (see  p.  386), 


Alba  Longa. 

For  many  years  most  of  the  Roman 
antiquaries  had  fixed  the  site  of  this 
celebrated  city  at  Palazzuola,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  of  Albano, 
although  the  space  appeared  too  limited 
to  agree  with  the  descriptions  of  Livy 
and  Dionysius.  The  expression  of  the 
former  historian, "  sub  Albano  Monte  ,  .  . 
qu(B  ah  situ  porrectce  in  dorso  urbis  Longa 
Alba  appellata**  could  with  diflBoulty 
have  applied  to  the  kttoVV  ^"^  ^^'ki»- 
zuo\altse\^,  ^iT^W^^'OL^^^.^^'^'Si'^: 
ing  tb?(.X  W^  o\^^x  wv<\^'a.^'^^'^^'^^^'^^ 
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^Xamioed  the  locaility,  undertook  i  tsi  I 
mrvey  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  tliisi  I 
doubtful  poiut  of  classical  topograph).  ' 
The  [Mintiug  out  of  a  new  site  for  Allia  . 
Longa  is  due  lo  our  learned  country- ! 
man.  He  sopposes  thatitwassituatja 
on  the  ridge  stretching  along  ihe  oortli- 
em  Bide  of  the  lake.  The  road  ^e 
have  travelled  over  from  Marino  lead;. 
as  to  a  depressioD  near  the  base  of 
Monte  Cueco,  about  i  m.  N.  of  Castel 
Gandolfo,  where  he  supposes  the  Hu- 
mans made  an  artifidal  cutting  to  carrj 
the  waters  ot  the  lake  into  the  Rivue 
Albanus  before  the  construction  of  the 
Emisaariuln.  Here  he  also  thought 
he  had  discovered  some  traces  of  an 
ancient  road  which  ran  ftvm  near  the 
mius  of  BoTillffi  on  the  high  post-riMd 
to  Alhano,  marked  by  a  line  of  ruined 
tombs,  and  traces  of  cuttings  in  tlie 
rock  high  above  the  N.  shore  of  tlu' 
lake,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  road. 
The  whole  space  is  now  covered  wlili 
vegetation,  without  a  trace  of  wall  or 
edifice  older  than  the  Imperial , 
except  some  massive  blocks  of  peperiiio, 
which  our  anthor  considers  to  be  suh- 
■troetions  of  the  ancient  city.  Tliis 
ridge.  Costs  Casella,  bounded  on  uuc 
side  by  the  precipices  towards  the 
lake,  may  ex^aiu  bov  a  city  so  situ- 
ated was  designated  by  the  term 
longa.  There  is  room  only  for  a  single 
Street,  whose  length  could  not  have 
been  less  than  1  m.  According  to 
Cell's  views,  Palazzola  was  one  of  the 
citadels  which  defended  the  town  at 
the  south-eastern  eitremjty:  Nie- 
buhr's  idea  that  Rocca  di  Papa  was  (he 
chief  citadel  of  Alba  is  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  distance  and  localities. 
The  road  leading  A'om  this  lite  to  the 
plun  across  tfae  £vus  Albanus  was  si^p- 
posed  by^  Sir  W,  Gell  to  be  the  line  of 
communication  between  Alba  and  La- 
viniam.  The  place  where  the  latter 
stood  may  easily  be  recognised  bjihe 
high  tower  of  Pralica,  the  modern 
representative  of  that  famous  city,* 


There  are  few  spots  in  the  neighbonr- 
liood  of  Rome  which  the  poetry  of 
Virgil  has  made  so  ftmiliar  to  '*"" 
scholar  as  Alba  Longa  ;^ — 


s  urtds  ertt^  r«quid  ei 


of  th  ry  R 

thrp 


1  obliged  lo  side  wltU  the  oLder  tDpi^raphrrB 
ilacing  H  near  Paliiiuolii.  probably  In  tlic 
il  gptu  bfjTOiil— 11  Bil«  w  whiob  Ihe  •sub 


would  Hx  itssiU  is  opin  (o  InBupeiable  obii'f 
.  Hoik,  tliice  D'lonjalaa,  od  whiwe  inttiarltf  hi 
eUeBy  reUes,  (tetos  Uiat  Albs  was  booked  by 


pmrecta  lu  durso  urtla  Long*  A 
.  at  LIyj,  and  tbe  <borl  nuUce  ot  r 

dl  Papi,  I  un  stnia  its  dlium;:? 
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history  must  at  least  be  received  as  an 
argument  in  fayour  of  their  high  anti- 
quity. There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  Alba  was  a  j^werful  city  anterior 
to  the  foundation  of  Rome :  Niebuhr 
considers  that  it  was  the  centre  of  a 
confederation,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Latins,  but  in  alliance  with  it.  The 
Homan  writers  state  that  Alba  was 
destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius  (b.c. 
650),  after  the  famous  contest  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  but  Niebuhr 
doubts  whether  its  destruction  took 
place  at  that  period,  and  believes  that 
the  city  was  nrst  seized  by  the  Latin 
confederation.  All  the  authorities, 
however,  agree  that  after  the  ruin  of 
Alba  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome, 
and  settled  on  the  Ceelian  hill.  In 
later  times  the  Julian  and  other  il- 
lustrious families  traced  their  descent 
from  these  Alban  colonists. 

Returning  to  the  road  from  Marino, 
the  tourist  can  visit  Castel  Gandolfo 
and  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
ancient  Emissarium;  or  he  may  proceed 
along  the  ridge  overlooking  the  lake  to 
Palazzola,  by  a  bridle-path  of  about 
4  m.,  and  from  thence  by  the  beau- 
tiful road  through  the  woods  of  the 
Madonna  del  Tufo  to  Rocca  di  Papa 
and  Monte  Cavo. 


Palazzola, 

a  Franciscan  monastery,  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cavo, 
overlooking  the  lake  of  Albano,  and 
commanding  a  splendid  panorama  over 
the  subjacent  lake,  with  the  Campagna 
and  Rome  itself,  even  including,  in  fine 
weather,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  garden  of  the  monastery  is 
remarkable  for  a  consular  tomb.  It  is 
excavated  in  the  rock,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  as  old  as  the  2nd  Punic  war.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  1463  by  Pius  II. 
(^ueas  Sylvius ),  who  had  it  cleared 
of  the  ivy  whicn  had  concealed  it  for 


ages.  It  was  not  completely '  exca-. 
vated  until  1576,  when  considerable 
treasure  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  interior.  The  style  of  the  monu- 
ment closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Etiniscan  sepulchres  —  a  fact  which 
bespeaks  its  high  antiquity,  inde- 
pendently of  the  consular  fasces  and 
the  emblems  of  the  pontifip  sculptured 
on  the  rock.  Ricci  considers,  with  con- 
siderable probability,  that  it  may  be  the 
tomb  of  Cneius  Cornelius  Scipio  His- 
pallus,  the  only  person  who  died  in- 
vested with  the  double  dignity  of  consul 
and  Pontifex  Maximus,and  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Livy  as  having  been  seized 
with  paralysis  while  visiting  the  temple 
on  the  Alban  mount  (b.c,  176)  :  ne 
died  at  Cumse,  but  his  funeral  obsequies 
were  celebrated  at  Rome,  where  his 
remains  were  brought  for  that  purpose : 
and  it  is  very  possible  they  were  deposited 
where  he  was  first  attacked  with  his 
fatal  malady.  This  tomb  must  have 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  road  that  led 
from  the  Via  Appia  to  the  Via  Numinis 
and  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Monte 
Cavo  above.  Near  the  monastery  are 
the  remains  of  extensive  artmcial 
caverns,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
a  Nymphseum  of  the  Imperial  period. 


RoccA  DI  Papa. 

From  its  elevation  above  the  sea, 
Rocca  di  Papa  enjoys  a  cool  climate, 
and  is  free  from  all  traces  of  malaria ; 
it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  varied 
and  pleasant  rides  and  walks  through 
the  adjoining  woods  and  over  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Alban  hills.  There 
is  a  very  good  carriage-road  from 
Frascati. 

From  whatever  side  we  approach 
this  picturesque  mountain-village, 
whether  from  the  valley  of  Grotta 
Ferrata  and  Marino,  or  through  the 
magnificent  woods  behind  Palazzola,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  any  idea, 
of  the  scenerj  -srVyOci.  -^xeSkev^&NN^^  ^^x 
each  turn  oi  \\ife  tq«Al,  ^^wsa.  ^^-k^ 
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occupies  the  site  of  the  Latin  city  of 
Fabia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  existing 
in  his  time,  and  is  supposed  by  some, 
topofrraphers  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
Arx  Albanaof  Livy,  to  which  the  Gauls 
were  repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Rome. 
Many  antiquaries  consider  the  modern 
name  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Fabia, 
whilst  others  derive  it  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  popes  as  early  as  the  12th 
century.  It  is  a  straggling  village 
of  2600  souls,  at  an  elevation  of  2648 
ft.  above  the  sea,  built  on  a  steep  de- 
clivity of  lava  thrown  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  crater  of  the  Alban  mount, 
It  is  first  mentioned  under  its  mo- 
dem name  in  the  chronicle  of  Fos- 
sanuova,  where  it  is  stated  that 
pope  Lucius  III.  (1181)  sent  Count 
Bertoldo,  the  Imperial  lieutenant,  to 
defend  Tusculum  against  the  Romans, 
and  to  recapture  Rocca  di  Papa.  In 
the  1 3th  century  it  became,  like  Ma- 
rino, a  fief  of  the  Orsini  family, 
who  held  it  until  the  pontificate  of 
Martin  V.  in  1424,  when  it  passed 
to  the  Colonnas,  who  still  possess 
it.  During  the  2  following  centuries 
it  was  a  stronghold  of  that  celebrated 
family,  and  was  frequently  oesieged 
and  captured  in  the  contests  between 
the  Roman  barons.  In  1482  it  was 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Calabria;  in 
1484  by  the  Orsinis;  and  in  1.557, 
during  the  contests  between  the  Ca- 
raffeschi  and  the  duke  of  Alba,  it  was 
besieged  by  the  people  of  Velletri,  and 
compelled  by  famine  to  surrender. 
On  the  extreme  point  of  the  rock 
some  ruins  of  the  ancient  citadel  may 
still  be  seen.  From  this  village  we 
ascend  for  about  2  miles  to  Monte 
Cavo,  through  chesnut  forests  of  great 
luxuriance  and  beauty. 


MoNTB  Cavo. 

Immediately  behind  the  village  of 
Hocca  di  Papa,  commences  the  circular 


I 


crater-like  depression,  the  plain  form- 
ing the  bottom  of  which  is  called  the 
Campo  di  Annihale^  from  a  tradition 
that  it  was  occupied  by  Hannibal  in 
his  march  against  Tusculum  and  Rome. 
It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  the 
position  of  the  Roman  garrison  which, 
Livy  tells  us,  was  placed  here  to  com- 
mand the  Appian  and  the  Latin  Ways 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians. The  outline  of  the  crater  may 
be  distinctly  traced  during  the  ascent: 
the  side  nearest  Rome  has  disappeared, 
but  Rocca  di  Papa,  situated  upon  one 
of  the  several  lava  eruptions  of  the 
volcano,  occupies  the  N.W.  portion 
of  its  margin.  In  different  parts  of 
the  plain  are  deep  roofed  pits,  in  which 
the  snow  collected  on  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  for  the  supply  of  Rome  is 
preserved.  Monte  Cavo,  the  highest 
point  of  the  Alban  group  of  hills  which 
bound  the  Campagna  on  the  E.  and 
S.,  is  3130  English  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  [The  easiest  way  to  reach 
Monte  Cavo  will  be  by  Palazzola,  and 
from  thence  to  Rocca  di  Papa,  passing 
the  chapel  of  La  Madonna  del  Tufo 
(3  m.) ;  from  here  a  road  in  the  midst 
of  the  chesnut  forest  will  bring  the 
tourist  in  half  an  hour  to  Rocca  di  Papa ; 
or  he  will  find  a  path  a  short  way  be- 
yond the  chapel,  which,  by  taking 
him  to  the  upper  part  of  the  village, 
will  much  abridge  his  walk,  and  bring 
him  at  once  into  the  road  leading  to 
the  Monte  Cavo.  There  are  some 
shorter  paths  through  the  woods,  suited 
only  for  pedestrians,  but  which  no 
one  unaccompanied  by  a  guide  ought  to 
attempt.  Monte  Cavo  is  about  7  m. 
from  Albano,  and  6  from  Nemi ;  on 
horseback  it  can  be  reached  in  less  than 
2  hrs.  from  the  former.  The  best  season 
for  visiting  it  will  be  in  April  or  May, 
and  in  the  morning  or  evening,  the 
subjacent  country  being  often  enveloped 
in  fog  at  other  times.  In  a  spring  day 
the  excursionist  will  be  able  to  ascend 
the  mountain,  examine  the  Campo  di 
Annibale,  descend  to  Nemi,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  west  side  of  its  beautiful 
lake,  return  to  Albano  before  dark. 
By  means  of  the  railway  to  Albano, 
this  interesting  excursion  may  be  per- 
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On  tbe  summit  stood  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Latialis,  erected  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  as  the  common  place  of  meet- 
ing of  tbe  Romans,  Latins,  Volsci,  and 
Hernici,  and  memorable  in  Roman 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  Feriae 
Latinse,  the  solemn  assemblies  of 
the  47  cities  which  formed  the 
Latin  confederation.  In  the  last 
mile  of  the  ascent  from  the  Campo  di 
Annibale  we  join  the  ancient  Via 
TriumphaltSj  the  road  by  which  the 
generals  to  whom  were  granted  the 
honours  of  the  lesser  triumph,  or 
ovation,  ascended  on  foot  to  the 
temple.  Amongst  those  who  enjoyed 
this  honour  were  Julius  Caesar,  as 
dictator ;  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  after 
his  victory  at  Syracuse ;  and  Q.  Minu- 
tius  Rufus,  the  conqueror  of  Liguria. 
The  pavement  of  this  ancient  road  is 
perfect  during  the  upper  part  of 
the  ascent,  and,  by  pushing  through  the 
underwood,  may  be  followed  for  a  con- 
Fiderable  distance ;  the  kerb-stones  are 
entire  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  about 
9  feet  apart.  Many  of  the  large  po- 
lygonal blocks  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed bear  the  letters  N.  V.,  sup- 
posed to  signify  "  Numinis  Via.*'  On 
the  summit  is  a  broad  platform^  on 
which  stood  the  celebrated  temple, 
commanding  the  extended  plains  of 
ancient  Latium.  In  the  beginnin^f 
the  last  century  the  ruins  then  exist- 
ing were  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
temple  faced  the  S. ;  that  it  was  240 
ft.  long  and  120  ft.  broad;  and  that  it 
had  been  decorated  with  columns  of 
white  marble  and  giallo  antico.  Many 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  were  also  found 
upon  the  spot,  which  proved  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  edifice  under  the  em- 
perors. In  1783  all  these  remains 
were  destroyed  by  Cardinal  York  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  ch.  of 
the  Passionist  convent.  The  Roman 
antiquaries  justly  denounced  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
as  an  act  of  Vandalism,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so 
ardent  an  admirer  of  ancient  art  as 
Pius  VI.  did  not  interpose  his  anthority 
to  prevent  it.  The  temple  was  one 
of  the  national  monuments  of  Italy ; 
and  no  profaning  hand  should  have 


been  allowed  to  remove  a  stone  of 
an  edifice  so  sacred  in  the  early 
annals  of  Rome.  The  only  frag- 
ment now  visible  is  a  portion  of  the 
massive  wall,  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  side  of  the  garden  of  the 
convent,  composed  of  large  rect- 
angular blocks,  and  evidently  a  part 
of  the  ancient  substructions  of  the 
temple.  The  ch.,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  by  Cardinal  York,  con- 
tains nothing  worthy  of  notice.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  the 
lakes  of  Nemi  and  Albano,  with  the 
towns  of  Genzano,  Lariccia,  Albano, 
and  Castel  Gandolfo.  Beyond  this 
rich  foreground  are  the  wide-spread 
plains  of  Latium,  on  which,  as  upon 
a  map,  we  may  follow  the  principal 
events  of  the  last  6  books  of  the  ^neid, 
and  the  scenes  of  the  first  achieve- 
ments of  Rome.  Immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alban  hills  we  see  the 
vine-clad  hill  of  Monte  Giove,  the 
supposed  site  of  Corioli,  and  Civita 
Lavinia,  the  modem  representative 
of  Lanuvium.  On  the  S.E.  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  are  concealed  by  the 
ridge  of  Monte  Artemisio,  but  we  may 
trace  the  line  of  coast  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Porto  d*Anzio,  the  ancient 
Antium,  to  near  Civita  Vecchia;  and  as 
the  eye  moves  alons  the  dark  band  of 
forests  which  spread  along  the  shore  for 
nearly  60  miles,  we  may  recognise  the 
position  of  ancient  Ardea;  of  Lavinium, 
the  modem  Torre  di  Pratica ;  of  Lau- 
rentum,  at  Tor  Patemo ;  of  Ostia,  near 
the  double  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  the 
Etruscan  Caere,  at  Cervetri  ;  the  crater 
of  the  lake  of  Bracciano ;  and  the  hills 
of  La  Tolfa.  On  the  N.  and  E.  we 
recognise  the  Monte  Cimino,  the  in- 
sulated mass  of  Soracte,  Monte  Genaro» 
'  with  the  group  of  the  Montes  Cornicu- 
,  lani  at  its  base,  and  far  beyond  the  lofty 
outline  of  the  Apennines  which  en- 
!  circle  the  vallev  of  Rieti.  Within  the 
'  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  Sabine 
hills  we  see  Tusculum,  the  site  of 
Gabii,  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli ;  tbe 
I  view  of  Palestrina  is  intercepted  by 
I  Monte  Pila,  which  rises  above  the 
I  ioath-eastem  extremity  of  the  Campo 
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Horace,  on  which  Lord  Beverley  dis- 
covered, a  few  years  since,  the  ruins 
of  a  circular  temple.  This  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  temple  of  Diana  which 
Horace  celebrates : — 

*'  Qnaeqne  Aventfnum  tenet  Algldiimqtie, 
Quindecim  Diana  preces  virorum 
Curet ;  et  votis  puerorum  arnicas 
AppUcet  aures." 

Beyond  this,  at  the  opening  of  the  plain 
of  the  Sacco,  is  the  town  of  Valmon- 
tone.  The  last  and  greatest  feature 
of  the  landscape  is  Rome  itself,  which 
is  seen  from  this  point  to  great  ad- 
vantage : — 

'*  Quaqne  iter  est  Latiis  ad  summan  fascibos 
Albam, 
Excelsk  de  rupe   procal  Jam  conqiieit  Ur- 
bem."  Ltuxin,  ▼. 

The  summit  of  this  hill  is  well  known 
to  the  classical  reader  as  the  spot  from 
which  Virgil  makes  Juno  survey  the 
contending  armies  previous  to  the  last 
battle  of  the  ^neid ; — 

*'  At  Juno  i  smnino,  qtd  nunc  Albanns  habe- 
tur, 

Tom  neque  nomen  erat,  nee  bonos,  aut  gloria, 
monti, 

Prospidens  tnmnlo,  campmn  adspectabat,  et 
ambas 

Laurentum  Troflmqne  ades.  nrbemque  La- 
tin!." JEVi.  xii.  134. 

Lord  Byron  has  beautifully  described 
the  magnificent  panorama  from  the 
Alban  Mount : — 

*•  And  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  coast,  where  sprang  the  epic  war, 
*  Arms  and  the  man,'  whose  reasoending  star 
Rose  o'er  an  empire ;— bnt  beneath  my  right 
Tully  reposed  from  Rome ;  and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight. 
The  Sabine  fimn  was  till'd,  the  weary  bard's 
delight."  Childe  Harold,  iv.  174. 


Lake  of  Albano. 

The  ascent  from  Marino  to  Castel 
Gandolfo,  through  the  woods  which 
clothe  this  side  of  the  lake,  commands 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
Italj:  it  crosses  the  depression  of 
tAe  edge  of  the  crater,  over  which  ran 


the  primitive  watercourse  by  which 
the  lake  emptied  itself  before  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  present  emissarium, 
from  whence  it  ascends  gradually  along 
the  Monte  Cucco  to  Castel  Gandolfo. 

Another  road  leads  from  Rocca  di 
Papa  to  Castel  Gandolfo,  through  Pa* 
lazzuola,  and  along  the  southern 
margin  of  the  lake,  traversing  the 
lower  avenue  (galleria)  below  the  con- 
vent of  the  Cappuccini  of  Albano, 
through  a  thick  wood,  and  from  thence 
through  the  magnificent  upper  galleria 
of  flexes,  passing  by  the  Franciscan 
convent  and  the  Villa  Barberini,  be- 
fore reaching  the  E.  gate  of  Castel 
Gandolfo.  From  whatever  side  the 
lake  is  approached,  the  traveller  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  by  its  exceeding 
loveliness. 


Castel  Gandolfo, 

a  town  of  1446  Inhab.,  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  the  summer 
palace  of  the  popes,  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  object  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  around.  In  the  12th 
century  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Glndolfi  family,  whose  Turrts  or  CaS' 
trum  de  Gandulphis  is  mentioned  in 
many  documents  of  the  period.  Un- 
der Honorius  III.,  in  1218,  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Savellis,  who 
held  it  as  their  stronghold  for  nearly 
400  years,  defying  alternately  the 
popes,  the  barons,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  although  they  were 
occasionally  driven  from  their  posi- 
tion by  superior  force.  In  1436  it  was 
sacked  and  burnt  by  the  troops  of 
Eugenius  IV.,  because  Cola  Savelli  had 
afforded  an  asylum  in  it  to  Antonio  da 
Pontedera,  who  had  rebelled  against 
the  pope.  On  this  occasion  the  castle 
was  confiscated ;  but  the  Savellis  again 
obtained  possession  of  it  in  1447,  in 
the  time  of  Nicholas  V.  This  illus- 
trious family  continued  to  hold  it, 
with  occasional  interruptions,  until 
\596,  a\)0\iL\. -wYiiaV  \\ava  SviLtus  V»  had 
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erected  it  into  a  duchy  in  favour  of 
Bernardino  Savelli ;  but  the  fortunes  of 
his  noble  house  were  too  much  reduced 
to  support  the  dignity,  and  he  sold 
the  property  to  the  government  for 
150,000  scudi,  an  immense  sum  for 
the  time.  In  1604  Clement  VIII.  in- 
corporated it  with  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions of  the  Holy  See.  Urban  VIII., 
about  1630,  determined  to  convert  it 
into  a  summer  residence  for  the 
sovereign  pontiffs,  and  began  the 
palace,  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Maderno,  Bartolommeo  Breccioli,  and 
Domenico  Castelli.  In  1660  the  plans 
were  enlarged  and  improved  by  Alex- 
ander VII.,  and  the  whole  building 
was  restored  and  reduced  to  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Clement  XIII.  in  the 
last  century.  Since  that  time  several 
Koman  families,  and  particularly  the 
Barberinis,  the  Albanis,  and  the  Tor- 
lonias,  have  erected  villas  in  the  vi- 
cinity. The  situation  of  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo  is  extremely  picturesque:  it 
occupies  an  eminence  above  the  north- 
western margin  of  the  lake ;  and  from 
its  lofty  position,  1450  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean  and  460  above  the  lake, 
its  climate  is  pure  and  its  air  bracing, 
whilst  it  is  free  from  malaria,  the 
pest  of  the  subjacent  Campagna  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  shores  of  the  lake 
on  the  other.  The  Papal  palace,  the 
most  frequented  country  residence  of 
the  sovereign,  is  a  plain,  unoma- 
mented  building,  with  some  large 
and  convenient  apartments :  the  view 
from  it,  over  the  lake,  is  extremely 
fine.  The  ch.  adjoining,  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas  of  Villanuova,  was  built 
in  1661,  by  Alexander  VII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini,  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross.  In  the  interior  is  an 
altar-piece  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  an 
Assumption  by  Carlo  Maratta,  A  path 
leads  down  from  the  town  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  which  swarm 
with  frogs  in  the  summer.  The  lake 
of  Albano,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pieces  of  water  in  the  world,  and, 
in  respect  to  scenery,  beyond  compari- 
son the  finest  of  those  of  purely  vol- 
canic origin  in  Italy,  is  3825  yds.  (Sj 
m.)  in  length,  2300  yds.  (1^  m.)  in 
width,  and  about  6  m.  in  circuit,  and 


is  evidently  one  of  those  craters  of 
elevation  well  known  to  geologists,  its 
sides  being  formed  of  beds  of  volcanic 
tufa  dipping  away  from  the  centre. 


The  Emissarium. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  the  Alban  lake  was  the 
formation  of  the  emissary,  by  which 
the  Romans,  while  engaged  in  their 
contest  with  the  Veientes  (B.c.394),  suc- 
ceeded in  lowering  the  waters,  which 
by  their  accumulation  threatened  to 
inundate  the  subjacent  country.  This 
emissary  is  a  subterranean  canal  or 
tunnel,  1509  yds.  in  length,  excavated 
in  the  tufa ;  it  varies  in  height  from 
5 J  to  9  or  10  feet,  and  is  never  less 
than  3j  in  width.  The  upper  end  is 
of  course  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  or  964^  Eng.  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  lower  954,  giving  a  fall  of 
1 0  ft.  or  of  1  in  452.  It  runs  under  the 
hill  and  a  little  east  of  the  town  of 
Castel  Gandolfo,  and  opens  at  la 
Mola,  1  m.  from  Albano,  from  which  its 
waters  run  to  the  Tiber  by  the  stream 
which  passes  by  Vallerano.  The  sum- 
mit of  Monte  Cavo,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  rises  2166  feet  from 
its  waters.  Certain  vertical  openings 
or  shafts,  by  the  Romans  called  Spira^ 
mina  and  Spiracula,  intended  to  give 
air  to  the  tunnel  below  during  its  ex- 
cavation, are  said  to  be  visible  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  hill  under  which  it 
runs.  In  summer  the  water  is  seldom 
more  that  2  feet  deep  in  the  emis- 
sarium,  and  does  not  run  with  rapidity, 
as  may  be  observed  by  means  of  a 
candle  placed  upon  a  float  and  allowed 
to  follow  the  current.  Over  the  open- 
ing towards  the  lake  is  a  low  flat  arch 
of  7  stones ;  the  blocks  with  which  it  is 
constructed  are  large,  and  of  the  pe- 
perino  of  the  country  \  they  form,  whal 
may  "be  c»V\fc^  ^  ^■scv.  ^xOo.\  ^'^^^^sfSsa., 
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l)eing  wedge-shaped, support  each  other 
— a  style  we  see  employed  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  even  during  the  Repub- 
lican period  at  Rome,  in  the  Tabula- 
rium  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  now  indeed 
sustained  by  a  modem  round  arch,  and 
by  a  wall  of  masonry.  Within  the 
enclosure  formed  by  this  arch  and  wall 
are  some  ancient  stone  seats,  with  a 
moulding,  the  place  having  probably 
been  converted  at  a  subsequent  period 
into  a  Nymphseum,  which  existed  when 
Domitian  took  so  much  delight  in  this 
locality.  A  quadrilateral  court,  well 
walled  in  with  large  stones  in  parallel 
courses,  succeeds  to  the  flat  arch ;  oppo- 
site to  which  the  water  enters  a  nar- 
rower passage,  and  then  passes  into  the 
interior  of  the  mountain.  The  fine  old 
trees  which  overshadow  the  Alban  lake 
render  it  a  cool  and  delightful  retreat 
in  the  hot  months ;  and  the  number 
of  blocks,  the  remains  of  terraces  and 
buildings,  at  the  water's  edge  all  round 
its  shores,  prove  how  much  the  Ro- 
mans, during  the  period  of  the  first  em- 
perors, enjoyed  its  picturesque  beauties. 
A  large  grotto  or  cave,  near  the  water's 
edge,  and  at  a  little  distance  to  the  N.  of 
the  emissarium,  decorated  with  Doric 
triglyphs,  was  probably  used  as  the 
summer  triclinium  of  the  emperor 
Domitian,  whose  palace  was  situated 
on  the  hill  above.  These  retreats 
were  of  course  constructed  long  after 
the  emissary,  when  the  experience 
of  ages  had  shown  that  there  was 
no  further  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  rising  of  the  water.  To  these 
observations  we  may  add,  that,  from 
appearances  on  the  sides  of  the  lake, 
it  is  evident,  as  confirmed  by  his- 
tory, that  its  waters  were  considerably 
higher  than  the  present  surface :  the 
depression  between  Castel  Gandolfo 
and  Marino,  at  the  lowest  edge  of  the 
crater,  serving  to  carry  off  the  waters 
into  the  little  stream  which  now  flows 
below  the  hill  on  which  Marino  stands. 
The  terms  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
as  handed  down  by  Livy,  however, 
cannot  refer  to  this  channel,  directing, 
as  it  did,  that  the  waters  should  not  be 
aJJowed  to  escape  by  their  own  river, 
m  mare  manare  (aquam)  5M0  flumine^  as 
''  ^ouJd  have  Bowed  into  the  Tiber,  and 


not  into  the  sea.  The  connexion  of  the 
emissary  with  the  siege  of  Veii  is  easily 
explained:  the  oracle  directed  the 
construction  of  the  emissary,  in  re- 
ference to  the  hint  of  the  Etruscan 
soothsayer  that  they  would  enter  Veii 
by  means  of  a  mine,  the  art  of  form- 
ing which  was  then  unknown  to  the 
Romans.  By  the  exercise  of  their  skill 
in  the  operations  of  the  emissary  they 
obtained  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  sink  a  mine,  which  gave  them 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Veii.* 

Travellers  who  visit  the  lake  from 
Albano  will  always  find  donkeys  in 
the  town  ready  for  hire  at  3  pauls 
each.  The  cicerone  will  expect  5  pauls, 
and  the  custode  at  the  emissary  who 
finds  lights  2.  A  very  beautiful  road 
of  2  m.,  shaded  by  ilexes,  and  skirt- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini, 
passing  before  the  Convent  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, leads  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to 
Albano.  It  is  called  the  Galleria  di 
Sopra,  and  is  well  known  as  a  de- 
lightful drive,  and  for  its  fine  views 
over  the  lake  and  of  Monte  Cavo. 

•  The  lowest  part  of  the  rim  of  the  crater 
which  encloses  the  Lake  of  Albano,  and  over 
which  only  its  waters  could  have  flowed  before 
the  excavation  of  the  emissarium,  is  situated 
between  the  top  of  the  ascent  by  the  road  from 
Marino  (p.  380)  and  the  base  of  Monte  Cucco. 
Sir  W.  Gell  supposed  that  be  had  discovered 
traces  of  an  artificial  cutting  at  the  base  of  the 
latter  hill,  and  hence  made  the  ancient  waters 
to  flow  Into  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  in  the  ravine 
below,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  the  Rivus 
Albanus.  More  recent  researches  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  locality  have  shown  that  the  lowest 
part  of  the  rim  is  nearer  the  small  oratory  men- 
tioned at  p.  381,  rendering  it  probable  that  over 
this  point  once  ran  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
into  the  stream  rising  in  the  Parco  di  Colonna, 
and  flowing  under  Marino,  and  which  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  at 
Marino,  in  which  the  latter  stream  is  desi<;- 
nated  as  the  Rivus  Albanus.  According  to  the 
French  surveyors,  the  lowest  port  of  the  edge 
of  the  crater  is  246  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake. 
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Via  Appia  Nova— Albano. 

The  Railway  ig  now  the  most  ex- 
peditious way  of  reaching  Albano, 
although  the  station — La  Cecchina — 
is  at  an  inconvenient  distance,  about 
3  m.  from  the  town ;  and  the  drive 
tedious  from  its  being  a  continuous 
ascent.  Trains  leave  Rome  several 
times  a  day,  performing  the  journey 
in  li  hrs. 

The  rly.  from  Rome  to  Albano 
is  the  same  as  Uiat  to  Frascati  as  far 
as  the  station  of  Ciampino,  9  m. 
from  the  city ;  here  the  Albano  branch, 
which  continues  to  Naples,  diverges 
to  the  rt.,  encircling  the  base  of  tiie 
Alban  hills  as  far  as  Velletri,  passing 
below  Marino,  where  there  is  a  small 
station  about  3  m.  from  the  town,  and 
soon  after  crossing  the  post-road  and 
the  ancient  Via  Appia,  about  1  m.  below 
the  Osteria  delle  Frattocchie ;  beyond 
this  there  are  several  deep  cuttings 
through  the  lava-currents  descending 
from  the  Alban  craters.  The  stream 
which  empties  the  lake  is  crossed  at 
a  short  distance  below  its  exit  from  the 
Emissarium.  Fine  views  of  Castel 
Gandolfo  and  Albano  are  had  from  this 
part  of  the  rly.,  which  runs  round  the 
base  of  Castel  Savelli,  until  it  reaches 
La  Cecchina  stat.,  situated  near  the  edge 
of  the  Val  Ariccia.  From  La  Cecchina 
the  pedestrian  can  take  the  road  through 
Ariccia  to  Albano,  about  4  m. ;  the 
carriage  road  runs  more  to  the  1. 

As  many  travellers  may  wish  to 
visit  Albano  from  Rome,  or  on  their 
way  to  Naples,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
describe  here  the  road  leading  to  it 
from  the  capital,  which  comprises  the 
first  14  miles  on  the  Via  Appia  Nova. 
Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  San  Gio- 
vanni, the  road  immediately  crosses 
the  Mariana  stream,  and  soon  after 
separates  from  that  leading  to  Frascati : 
at  the  second  milestone  we  cross  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  the  direction  of 
which  is  marked  by  a  line  of  rujned 
sepulchres;   two  of  which  in  brick, 


and  now  converted  into  temporary 
farm-buildings,  at  a  short  distance  on 
the  1.,  are  in  good  preservation.  At  this 
point,  and  beyond  where  the  modem 
road  intersects  the  Via  Latina,  and  in 
the  space  between  them  and  the  Clau- 
dian  Aqueduct,  upon  the  farm  of  the 
Arco  Travertitto,  or  del  Corvo,  excavations 
were  made  during  1858,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  some  most  interesting 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  and  of  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Stephen,  founded  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  St  Leo  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  centv.  Several  marble  columns, 
with  ancient  Composite  and  Ionic  capi- 
tals, have  been  dugout,  some  of  the  latter 
with  the  cross  sculptured  on  the  volutes, 
and  2  curious  inscriptions,  one  relative 
to  the  foundation  of  the  primitive  ch. 
by  Demetria,  a  member  or  the  Anician 
family ;  the  other  to  the  erection  of  the 
Bell  Tower  by  a  certain  Lupus  Gri- 
garius,  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, 30  vears  after  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Basilica  by  Pope  Leo  III.  The 
ground-plan  of  the  basilica,  which  is 
now  laid  open,  shows  that  it  was  similar 
to  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  same  period. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen, 
as  restored  by  St.  Leo  III.,  consisted 
of  a  vestibule  and  portico,  forming  the 
front  turned  towards  the  E.,  opening 
into  the  aisles  and  nave,  which  were 
separated  by  a  range  of  marble  columns, 
most  of  which  are  unfortunately  now 
removed.  At  the  extremity  of  the  nave 
is  a  semicircular  tribune,  with  remains 
of  the  altar ;  and  on  the  rt.  or  N.  side 
of  the  latter  a  square  baptistery,  with  a 
sunk  font  in  the  centre,  evidently  for 
baptism  by  immersion.  One  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  this  basilica  is  the  edicola 
in  the  centre  of  the  nave  and  in  front 
of  the  tribune,  and  which,  placed  over 
the  relics  of  martyrs,  was  retained  and 
included  in  the  Leonine  edifice :  it  con- 
sists of  two  chambers,  entered  by  a  de- 
scending staircase ;  over  it  may  have 
stood  the  presbytery  or  choir.  From 
the  mass  of  ruins  laid  open  during  the 
excavations  between  the  basilica  and  the 
road,  this  part  of  the  Via  Latina  must 
have  been  occupied  by  an  extensive 
villa,  of  which  probably  the  ruins  op- 
posite lYie  ^tA  IIiSi\ft  OTi.  VDkS^  V  Vsc^s^K^^ 
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part,  and  by  a  line  of  tombs  like  those 
on  the  Via  Appia,  several  of  which 
"were  laid  open  in  i860.  Not  far  from 
these  ruins  are  the  Catacombs  of  i  Santi 
Quattro,  in  the  Vigna  del  Fiscale,  Be- 
tween the  3rd  and  4th  m.  is  the  Osteria 
del  TavolatOy  on  the  rising  ground  be- 
tween which  and  the  arches  of  the 
aqueduct  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  where 
Coriolanus  was  dissuaded  by  his  wife 
and  mother  from  marching  on  Rome. 
The  distance  from  the  capital  and  the 
locality  both  agree  with  the  accounts  of 
Dionysius  and  Valerius  Maximus,  who 
place  it  at  the  fourth  milestone  on  the 
Via  Latina.  There  are  no  ruins  of  any 
consequence,  although  the  walls  of  the 
casale  are  composed  of  fragments  of 
marble,  and  numerous  remains  of  co- 
lumtis,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity.  There  is  no  other  spot  to 
which  the  site  of  the  temple  can  with 
so  much  probability  be  assigned,  and 
we  may  therefore  regard  it  as  the  spot 
where  Coriolanus  found  that  he  was  not 
"  of  stronger  earth  than  others  :*' — 

**  Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  built  you :  all  the  dwords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms. 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace." 

From  this  point  and  for  the  next 
7  m.  the  post-road  runs  parallel  to  the 
ancient  Via  Appia,  which  is  marked 
on  the  rt.  by  the  well-known  tomb 
of  Csecilia  Metella,  followed  by  a 
long  line  of  others,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  noticed  in  our  ex- 
cursion to  that  most  celebrated  of  the 
great  highways  leading  out  of  Rome. 
The  magnificent  line  of  arches  on  the  1. 
mark  the  course  of  the  united  aqueducts 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  Anio  Novus. 
3  m.  from  the  gate  and  on  the  1.  is  the 
Torre  Fiscale,  a  lofty  mediaeval  tower. 
Opposite  to  the  5th  milestone,  on  the 
rt.,  are  extensive  ruins  called  by  some 
Roma  Vecchia,  which  extend  to  the 
Via  Appia,  and  which  are  now  gene- 
rally supposed  to  belong  to  a  villa 
of  the  Quintilii;  they  occupy  a  mile 
in  length,  and  stand  on  an  escarp- 
ment of  the  lava  current,  which 
ends  at  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella. 
An  elegant  briok  tomb  of  the  age  of  i 
the  Antoninea,  near  the  Casale  delle  Ca-\ 


panelle,  between  the  5th  and  6th  mile- 
stones, has  been  confounded  with  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris.  The 
great  circular  tomb  on  the  Appian  seen 
to  the  rt.,and  covered  with  farm-build- 
ings and  an  olive-garden,  is  Ccisal 
JRotondo,  the  Sepulchre  of  Messalla 
Corvinus  (see  p.  353).  Before  the 
7th  m.  is  the  Torre  di  Mezza  Via,  the 
first  post-station  out  of  Rome,  close 
to  which  a  ruined  aqueduct  crosses 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  Villa 
of  the  Quintilii,  to  convey  water  to 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
clusively destined,  A  plain  is  tra- 
versed by  the  post-road  for  the  next 
3  miles.  Near  the  9th  milestone  the 
road  to  Marino  branches  off  on  the 
1.,  and  soon  after  a  small  stream 
called  the  Fossa  del  Ponticello  is 
crossed.  Between  this  and  the  foot  of 
the  Alban  hills  some  emanations  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  are  seen  and 
smelt  in  the  space  lying  between 
the  modern  and  ancient  Appian  Ways, 
the  most  extensive  being  designated  by 
the  name  of  la  Solfarata :  it  is  marked 
by  white  efflorescence  on  the  surface. 
At  this  point  the  Railway  to  Albano 
crosses  the  Via  Appia  Nova.  Before 
reaching  the  11th  milestone  the  post- 
road  bends  to  the  rt.,  towards  the  Osteria 
delle  Frattocchie,  where  it  joins  the 
ancient  Via  Appia,  the  line  of  which  it 
follows  to  Albano :  the  villa  on  the  I. 
of  the  road  here,  belongs  to  the  Colonna 
family :  from  le  Frattocchie  the  high 
road  to  Nettuno  and  Porto  d'Anzio 
strikes  off  to  the  rt.  Between  le  Frat- 
tocchie and  the  next  m.  (12),  several 
ruined  sepulchres  and  massive  sub- 
structions in  Alban  peperino  bound  the 
ascent  on  either  side,  and  on  the  rt.  are 
the  ruins  of  BovUIcb,  with  the  remains 
of  a  circus  and  a  theatre.  Higher  up 
is  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  Bovillaj, 
founded  by  Latinus  Sylvius,  well 
known  for  its  conquest  by  Coriolanus, 
and  as  the  Sacrarium  of  the  Julian 
family.  Frattocchie  is  supposed  to 
be  the  site  of  the  fatal  quarrel  be- 
tween Milo  and  Clodius,  and  which 
forms  the  subject  of  Cicero's  celebrated 
oration  *Pro  Milone.'  The  ascent 
from  le  Frattocchie  to  Albano  is  very 
g;rad.ua\.,  «\\\io\3i^   tw3Li\^«t«Jc\ft,  tke 
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difference  of  level  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  to  the  gate  of  the  town  being 
nearly  650  feet. 

A  little  beyond  the  12th  mile- 
stone the  road  crosses  the  dry  bed  of 
the  river  by  which  Sir  William  Gell 
supposes  the  Alban  lake  to  have  dis- 
charged its  waters  anterior  to  the  exca- 
vation of  the  emissary.  A  modem 
road  leads  on  the  1.  from  near  this 
to  the  Villa  Torlonia  at  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo:  a  short  distance  beyond  this 
traces  of  an  ancient  one  have  been 
discovered,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
led  from  Laurentum  to  Alba  Longa. 
Numerous  tombs,  many  of  which  are 
shown  by  inscriptions  to  have  be- 
longed to  eminent  families  of  an- 
cient Rome,  border  the  road  on  each 
side  during  the  ascent  to  Albano. 
About  i  mile  before  reaching  the 
town  a  massive  square  tomb,  built 
in  the  form  of  a  sepulchral  cippus 
and  about  30  feet  high,  with  3 
niches  within  and  places  for  vases 
or  sarcophagi,  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  tomb  of  Clodius,  in  spite  of 
the  express  statement  of  Cicero  that 
his  body  was  burnt  in  the  Roman 
Forum  and  cast  out  half  consumed 
to  be  preyed  upon  by  dogs,  "  spoUatum 
imaginibuSy  exequiis,  pompay  lavdationey 
infelicissimis  lignis,  semvistulaturrif  noc- 
tumis  canibus  dilaniandum**  The  view 
looking  back  during  the  ascent  presents 
one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  in 
Italy.  It  commands  the  whole  Cam- 
pagna  as  far  as  Soracte :  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  Rome  is  seen  with  its 
domes  and  towers  in  solitary  gran- 
deur, like  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  desolate  plain. 
Beyond,  on  the  1.,  the  long  line  of  the 
Mediterranean  completes  this  striking 
picture.  Close  to  the  gate  of  Albano, 
and  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  high  tower-shaped  sepulchre, 
with  binding-blocks  of  white  marble, 
and  with  which  the  entire  structure  of 
4  stories  appears  to  have  been  origin- 
ally covered.  It  contains  a  sepulchral 
chamber  12  ft.  by  8,  and  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  whose  ashes  were  brought  from 
Kgypt  and  deposited  here  by  his  wife 
•».    The  statr"-"'^*  '^^  Plutarch, 


who  tells  us  that  the  tomb  of  Pompey 
was  close  to  his  villa  at  Albanum, 
corresponds  with  this  locality.  On 
the  rt.  of  the  gate  is  the  Villa  Al- 
tieri,  and  on  the  1.  a  road  leading  to 
Castel  Gandolfo.  After  entering  the 
town,  we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  Villa 
Doria,  in  the  finest  situation  of  the 
modem  city. 

Albano,  14  m.  from  Rome.  {Inns: 
the  Hdtel  de  la  Poste,  now  very 
good  and  comfortable;  and  the  H.  de 
Russie,  by  Calpini,  fair ;  both  with  fine 
views  from  their  back  windows.) 
Carriages  and  donkeys  can  be  procured 
at  both  these  inns,  but  tourists  will  do 
well  beforehand  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing  about  the  charges ;  if  not,  they 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  be  im- 
posed upon. 

[For  persons  whose  time  is  limited 
the  following  itinerary,  which  will  in» 
elude  most  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
town  and  the  neighbourhood,  may  be 
useful,  and  which  in  a  carriage  may  be 
gone  through  in  5  hours.  Leaving  Al- 
bano— ^Tombof  Aruns,  Viaduct  of  Laric- 
cia,  townof  Ariccia,  and,  leaving  there 
the  carriage,  examine  the  ancient  walls 
and  the  substructions  on  the  line  of  the 
Via  Appia  below  the  town  ;  a  drive  of 
half  an  hour  to  the  Villa  Cesarini  at 
Genzano,  to  see  which  and  the  gardens 
overlooking  the  Lake  of  Nemi  a  per- 
mission must  be  obtained  before  leav- 
ing Rome.  Drive  to  the  Capuchin 
Convent  at  Genzano,  from  which  a  walk 
of  an  hour  to  Nemi ;  visit  the  Monte 
Parco  on  returning,  for  the  fine  view ; 
drive  from  Ariccia  through  the  woods 
to  the  Capuchin  Convent  of  Albano, 
and  from  there  by  the  Upper  Gallery 
to  Castel  Gandolfo,  retuming  to  Albano 
by  the  Lower  Gallery,  visiting  on  the 
way  the  ruins  in  the  Villa  Barberini. 
The  principal  sights  at  Albano  will  be 
the  Villa  Doria ;  the  Cathedral ;  the 
Church  of  San  Paolo;  the  Roman 
Amphitheatre;  and  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Rotonda.  An  excursion  to 
Palazzola,  Rocca  di  Papa,  and  Monte 
Cavo  will  require  6  hours  ;  the  return 
journey  to  Rome  in  a  carriage,  along 
the  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  3i  hours^oiL 
foot  5  OT  6."\ 
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An  episcopal  town  of  6260  gouIs, 
1250  English  ft.  above  the  sea,  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
and  the  purity  of  its  air.  Albann  and 
Lariccia.  have  been  called  the  Hamp- 
etead  and  Highgate  of  Rome,  and  i 
during  the  eummer  months  they  are  . 
much  frequented  by  Tisitors.  AJbano,  | 
particularly,  is  a  favourite  resort  of  I 
the  Roiuan  nubility  during  the  n'- 
leggitit'irii  Eeason  from  June  to  October.  ' 
Although  the  situation  is  generally 
healthy,  its  close  vicinity  to  the  Cam- 
pagna  betow,  and  to  the  region  of  I 
malaria,  cannot  be  regarded  without  I 
suspicion ;  during  tiie  extreme  beats  of  I 
Bummer  intermiitent  fevers  sometimes  ' 
ghov  themselves,  even  at  this  consider-  I 
able  elevation.  Thepresentlown  occu- 
pies part  of  the  grounds  of  the  villas  j 
of  Pompej  and  Domitian :  traces  of| 
the  former  exist  in  the  masses  of  I 
reticulated  masonry  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Doria,  and  in  still  more 
extendve  ruins  within  the  precincts  of ! 
the  Villa  Barberioion  the  road loCastel 
Gandolfoj  but  as  Domitian  included 
both  the  villas  of  Pompey  and  of  Clo- 
diuE  in  his  immense  range  of  buildings, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  more  ancient 
slructurea.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  was  covered  with  villas  of  the  Ro- 
man patricians,  many  of  which  are  still 
traceable.  The  most  remarkable  re- 
maiosatAlbanoarethoseofthe  Amphi- 
theatre erected  by  Domitian  (between 
the  oh.  of  S.  Paolo  and  theCappuccini), 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  and  by  Juve- 
nal as  the  scene  of  the  most  revolting 
cruelties  of  the  last  and  worst  of  the 
la  CEEsars;  it  was  nearly  perfect  in 
the  lime  of  Pins  11.,  wilb  its  seals  partly 
excavated  in  the  rock.  Near  the  ch.  of 
B.  Paolo  are  the  rnins  of  the  Pratorian 
canp :  a  great  portion  of  the  walls  and  j 
oue  of  the  gates  still  exist.  The  walls 
are  built  of  quadrilateral  blacks  of  | 
peperino,  many  of  which  are  12  ft.  long. 
I  n  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  a  cir- 
cular building,  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria 
della  Rotonda,  in  the  jambs  of  the  door 
of  which  are  some  beautiful  acanthus- 
ledresin  marble,  portions  of  an  elegant 
frieze  of  some  ancient  edifice,  probably  ■ 
■e  rii/a  of  Domitian:  the  build- 


ing itself  is  supposed  to  have  been  ori  gin- 
illy  a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva. 
In  the  Strada  di  Gesu  e  Maria  are 
remains  of  baths.  The  ch.  and  con- 
vent of  the  Cappuccini,  between  the 
town  and  the  lake,  celebrated  for  its 
lovely  position  and  its  magnl&cent 
views  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gar- 
den, into  TcAi'cA  ladies  are  not  admitted, 
and  especially  from  the  raised  terrace, 
over  Uie  higliest  station  of  the  Via 
Crncis,  occupies  a  part  of  the  villa  of 
Domitian.  More  extensive  remains 
are  found  among  the  pine-groves  of  the 
Villa  Barberitii.  The  pnncipnl  modern 
villas  at  Albano  are  those  of  Prince 
Doria,  near  the  lioman  gate,  and  of 
Prince  Piomhino.  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  both  commanding 
fine  views  over  ancient  Latiom  and  the 
Mediterranean  ;  of  the  Massimo,  Ros- 
pigliosi,  and  Sacchetti  families. 

The  wine  of  Albano,  from  the  vine- 
yards on  the  slopes  below  the  town, 
still  keeps  up  the  reputaUon  it  enjoyed 
in  the  days  of  Horace : — 
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Albano  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  since  a.d.  460.  Adrian  IV. 
(Nicholas  Brcakspeare\  the  only 
Englishman  who  ever  sat  On  the  papal 
throne,  was  bishop  of  Albano  for  some 
years  prior  to  his  Pontificate-  it  forms 
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into  autborities,  and  above  all  a  more 
accurate  acquaial&uce  with  Etruscan 
remaiiia,   hiB  not  oolf  entirely  dia- 

E roved  the  assertion,  but  has  eslablished 
eyond  a  doubt  the  Elrnacan  origio  nf 
[lb,  and  the   probablt 
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a  each  side,  and  24  high:  Dpoa  this 
riee  at  the  ADgles  A  cones,  in  the 
centre  of  which  ii  a  round  pedestal 
26  feet  in  diameter,  containing  a  smalt 
chamber,  in  which  an  urn  with  ashes 
was  discovered  in  the  last  century. 
The  traveller  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  compare  this  with  the  desi:i''ip- 
tion  of  the  tomb  of  Porseuna  al 
Cbinsi,  as  given  in  the  Sath  book  of 
Pliny,  on  the  autborily  of  Varro,  wi 
hardly  require  a  stronger  argument  i 
fjvour  of  the  conclusions  of  Piranei  , 
D'Uancarville,  and  Nibby,  that  it  is 
the  tomb  of  Aruns,  the  son  of  PorEeuns, 
£  killed  by  Ariatodemua 


The  tomb  of  the 


Horatii  and  Curiatii  stood  near  the  spol 
where  these  heroes  fell,  which  wa 
distant  only  5  miles  from  Rome,  ani 
onthaViaAppiB(p,3S3).  UntilieflS 
steep  descent,  and  a  proportioQotely 
daogerouE  ascent,  led  from  Albaao  ti 
Idriccia,  to  obviate  which  a  giguutii 
viaduct  was  undertaken  by  Pius  IX. 
to  connect  these  towns,  and  by  whicl 
travellers  now  pass  on  a  level  from  oni 
to  the  other.  This  celebrated  work. 
perhaps  one  of  Ihe  most  remarksble  of 
Its  kind  in  modem  times,  Epaus 
deep  ravine  which  separates  Albi 
from  Lariccia :  it  was  commenced 
lS4G,aDd  completed  in  \a53.  Ihe  archi- 
tect being  .the  late  Cavaliere  Ber- 
tolinl,  under  the  direction  of  the  en- 
lightened Minister  Jacobini,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  department  of  public 
works,  and  whose  death  was,  at  the 
time  (1854),  so  justly  considered  by 
the  Romans  as  a  public  ca.laiiiity. 
This  magDiflccnt  via'luct  consists  of 
3  superposed  ranges  of  arches,  6 
on  the  lower  tier,  12  on  the  central, 
and  18  on  the  upper  one,  the  height 
of  each  being  BO,  and  the  width  49  feet 
between  the  piers.  The  length  of  the 
way  is  tO^u  feet,  including  the  ap- 
proaches, and  of  Ae  upper  line  of  the 
ticbet  aloae,  orofthe  viaduct  properly 


speaking,  890  feet,  and  the  greatest 
height  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
19^  feet.  The  whole  is  coustfucted  of 
square   blocks   of  peperiuc 


the  least  surprising  circumstance 
connected  with  this  extraordinary 
work,  at  a  cost  of  only  140,000  scudi 
{30,000/.  slerlingX  The  viaduct  opens 
immediately  on  the  Piazza  ofAriccia, 
before  the  ch.  and  the  Chigi  palace. 
The  view  from  the  pathway  and  to- 
wards the  sea  is  very  fine. 


Ahiccia, 

about  1  m.  from  Albano,  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  hollow ;  theie  is  a 
small  clean-looking  Inn  on  the  Piazza 
(the  Hotel  Martorelli).  The  old  post- 
road  left  the  Appian  near  the  tomb 
of  Aruns,  and  proceeded  by  a  steep 
but  picturesque  ascent  to  Lariccia, 
through  which  the  interest  of  the 
Chigi  family  succeeded  in  carrying 
Ihe  modem  one,  although  the  old  line 
of  the  Via  Appia  afforded  a  straight 
and  more  direct  course.  The  deep 
ravine  which  separates  Ariccia  from 
Albano  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery. 
The  modern  town,  with  a  population 
of  1675  Inhab.,  is  on  the  summit  of 
the  hitt,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
citadel  of  Aricia,  one  of  the  con- 
federate cities  of  Latium,  whose  his- 
tory and  connexion  with  the  nymph 
Egeria  are  so  ofreo  alluded  to  by  the 
Latin  poets.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Hippolylns,  who  was 
worshipped  under  the  nameof  Virbius, 
ioconjunctioQwithDiana,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring grove.  We  gather  flrom  Virgil 
,ttuit  it  iiaa  ot\e  o^  ^e  m,<A(.  ^-cveSiL 
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towns  of  Latium  at  the  arriyal  of 
iEneas : — 

**  At  Trivia  Hippolytran  sccretis  alma  recondit 
Sedibus,  et  nymphae  Egerise  nemorique  rele* 

gat; 
Solus  iibi  in  sylvis  Italis  ignobilis  aovam 
Exigeret,  versoque  ubi  nomine  Virbias  esset." 

JEn.  vii.  761. 

It  was  the  first  day's  resting-place  out 
of  Rome  in  Horace's  journey  to  Brun- 
dusium : — 

"  Egressmn  magnft  me  accepit  Aricia  Rom& 
Hospitio  modico."  I.  Sat.  v.  1. 

Its  importance  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
is  shown  by  his  eloquent  description 
in  the  third  Philippic,  when  he  replies 
to  the  attack  of  Antony  on  the  mother 
of  Augustus,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
town.  During  the  retreat  of  Porsenna's 
army  from  Rome  it  was  attacked  by  a 
detachment  under  his  son  Aruns,  who 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Aristodemus 
of  Cumae:   the  Etruscan   prince   was 
buried  near  the  battle-field  in  the  tomb 
above   described.     The   ancient   city 
lay  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill, 
extending  to  the   plain  traversed  by 
the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous  ruins 
still  exist.    Among  these  are  the  city 
walls,  and  a  highly  curious  fragment 
with  a  perpendicular  aperture,  through 
which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is 
discharged  to  give  rise  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  the  emissary  of  the  lake 
of  Nemi   or  the   fountain  of  Diana. 
The  most  important  ruin  is  that  dis- 
covered  by    Nibby,   who  considered 
it  to  be  the  Temple  of  Diana,  whose 
site  had  been  previously  sought  for 
on   the  side    of   the   lake  of  Nemi. 
There     are     several      circumstances 
in  favour  of  this  opinion :  the  account 
of  Strabo,  who  says  that  the  temple 
overlooked    a    sea,    does    not    cor- 
respond   so   well    with   the   lake   of 
Nemi  as  with  the  extensive  hollow 
below   these   ruins  called   the    Valle- 
riccuXf  a  crater  4  m.  in  circumference, 
which  was  probably  filled  with  water 
in  his  time,  like  the  other  volcanic 
lakes  of  Albano,  Nemi,  &c.    A  still 
more  conclusive  argument  is  the  bas- 
relief  found  herein  1791  by  Cardinal 
Despuig,  who  unfortunately  sent  it  to 
Palma  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  repre- » 
seating  the  priest  of  the  temple  in  I 


the  act  of  slaying  his  predecessor,  con- 
firming the  account  of  Strabo,  who 
tells  us  that  the  barbarous  ordinances 
of  the  temple  required  that  the  high 
priest,  called  the  Rex  Nemorensis, 
should  have  killed  his  predecessor  in 
single  combat.  The  founder  of  this 
temple,  according  to  Pausanias,  was 
Hippolytus ;  but  other  writers  ascribe 
it  to  Orestes,  after  he  had  taken  refuge 
at  Aricia  with  Iphigeuia. 

The  modern  town  of  Lariccia  has 
a  large  palace  belonging  to  the  Chigi 
family  built  by  Bernini,  and  the  ch. 
of  the   Assumption,  raised  by  Alex- 
ander VII.    in    1664,   from    the    de- 
signs   of    the    same    architect.       Its 
imposing    cupola    is   decorated    with 
stuccoes  by  Antonio  Raggi.  The  fresco 
of  the  Assumption,  and  the  picture  of 
S.  Francesco  de  Sales,  are  by  Borgo^ 
gnone ;  the  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova 
by  Vanni;  and   the  S.  Joseph  and  S. 
Antony    by    the    brothers    Gimignani, 
About  10  minutes*  walk  from  the  vil- 
lage, descending   into  the  valley,   is 
the  magnificent  causeway,  700  feet  in 
length,   and   about    40  in  width,   by 
which   the    Via    Appia  was    carried 
across  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Vallericcia :  it  is  built  of  quacfri lateral 
blocks  of  peperino,  and  is  pierced  by 
3  arched  apertures  for  the  passage  of 
water,  and  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
valley  its  height  is  not  less  than  40 
feet;   a  short  distance  from  its  S.E. 
extremity  is  the  opening  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  emissarium  of  the  Lake 
of  Nemi,  from  which  flows  an  abundant 
and  pellucid  stream,  which  carries  with 
it  fertility  into  the  subjacent  plain  of 
Vallericcia.   The  pedestrian  may  from 
this  point  follow  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Via  Appia  to  below  Genzano. 


Monte  Giove  (Corioli),  and  Civita 
Lavinia  (Lanuvium). 

Yroml-iWi^iciBt  «ivid.  from  the  road  to 


CI  VITA  lATINIA. QEKZARO. 


the  range  which  descends  from  Monti; 
Cavo  towards  the  plain.  It  is  covered 
with  vineyards,  and  is  situated  on  th^ 
left  of  the  road  leading  to  Porto 
d'Anzio.  Monte  Giove  is  interesting 
as  the  spot  where  maof  antiquaries 
agree  in  filing  the  site  of  Coriuli,  so 
famous  in  the  history  of  Coriolaous;—^ 


PLutK 


I  yunt  ed^B  on  me 


Id  It." 


mIdCoiIdU; 


™i 


■iccia,  forming, 
inuation  of  that  of  Albauo,  a  second  of 
1  arches  beyond  Galloro,  and  a  third 
iver  the  ravine  before  reaching  Gen- 
;ano,  by  which  the  former  tedious 
oute  from  Lariccia  to  Genzano  is 
ivoided,  which  was  so  beset  with  beg- 
gars, who  seemed  lo  be  the  true  re- 
presentatives of  those  who  infested 
this  hill  ia  tlie  time  of  Juvenal  :— 
"DignuB 


There  ai 


,  no  mins  of  the  ancient  dtj  ^  flue  triple  avenue  of  elms  called 
iveredi  indeed,  Pliny  states  •?"  '^i'^'?'  plinted  by  duke  Giuliano 
as  deserted  in  his  day,  and  L-esanni  in  ifiw  forms  the  entrance 
te  was  without  a  trace  of  its  Genzano.  The  point  where  the 
■ptntresiatveduiia).  Onapro- 1  ^  planted  avenues  branch  off  is  called 
iecllng  hiU  to  the  E.  is  the  picturesqne  '"*  P'"".":  ""f  °^  'i^*^  '*?<*»  '»  ^^ 
loWDOf«m(aZam«fa,oria™i.a,withl'^''PP"<*'°'  »"^  ^  Nemi  the  central 
950  Inhab.,  occupying  the  site  of  ™*'  *?  .""«  ?*'?*«  u"^  ^"^'  "' 
ancient  LaiuT-iumf  supposed  to  have  ^esanni,  and  the  third  to  the  town. 
been  one  of  the  confeSerate  cities  of  rravellers  who  wish  lo  visit  the  lake 
Latium  founded  by  Diomede.  It  is  "'."  °9  "«"  *"j1'"'  ^^^"  carriage  at 
celebrated  by  IJvy  for  its  worship  of  „^;^'"/,^„'^t,Pwif„  j^„'^f  .IT^^Z 
Jnno  Sospits,  or  Lanuviana.  It  is  also  |  P"""'"'  """  ™  .»  .  ~ 
memorable  as  the  birthplac< 
and  of  Mnrsna,  well  known  by  the  '  ! 
able  advocacy  of  Cicero.ofEoscinsthe  ~j_'v — 
comedian,  and  of  the  2  Aulonines  and  "'^"'  '' 
Commodus.  The  modern  town  is  built  j  „^. 
in  part  of  massive  rectangular  blocks,  "" 

evidently  the  remains  of  ancient  I 
buildings.  At  the  W,  and  S.E.  ex- 
tremities of  the  hiLI  ars  the  remains 
of  eilensive  walla,  composed  of  large 
square  blocks,  and  of  an  ancient  road.      ^ 

The  fine  st»tueofZeno,intheMuseum    l"^   "'■"I'"'  ??.»','".  ''^PJ^ 
of  the  Capitol,  was  found  in  the  ruins    '•^^1"^^'  li«™l<l'=  " 

of  a  Roman  villa  here.  »ther  ornaments 

CivitaLaviniaisreachedbjrly.jthe  ''?  "'^  '"'"1  "l 
Stat,  which  is  also  that  for  Genzano,  '  ^'""n'e'''  ">■*"' 
3  m.  from  the  latter. 


i,  from  which  the  descent  tt  _., 
I  shores  will  occupy  half  an  hour,  and 
road  leads  direct  from  the  lajce  to 
),  where  the  carnage  can  wMt 


Genzano, 
about   4   m.  from   Albano.     Among 
the  most  remarkable  objects  presented 


eniaao   (Itm .-    La   Posta),    a   pic- 

Jue  town  of  4850  Inhab.,  celc- 
for  its  annual  festival  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  Corpus  Domini, 
called  the  fijfforata  di  Geniaao,  from 
(he  custom  of  strewing  flowers  along 

1,  figures,  and 
iffect  produced 
■■  of  Sowers  is 
.Ireraely  pretty;  during  the  festa 
u-e  town  is  filled  with  visitors  from 
Home  and  the  surrounding  villages. 
On  one  of  the  hills  above  the  town 
is  the  mansion  of  the  dukes  of 
Cesarini,  in  a  beautiful  position,  on 
ihe  lip  of  the  crater,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  lake  of  Nemi.  Higher 
ap  ia  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini, 
tVom  the  gardens  of  which — bul  where 
ladies  are  not  allowed  to  enter — the 
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The  palace  of  Duke  Cesarini  offers  no 
other  interest  than  the  view  over  the 
lake  and  town  of  Nemi :  unlike  most  of 
the  Roman  nobility,  possessors  of  in- 
teresting sites,  the  owner  of  this  does 
not  permit  strangers  to  visit  his  gardens 
without  a  special  permission.  This 
difficulty  is  particularly  annoying,  as 
ladies  are  precluded  from  enjoying  the 
view  over  the  lake  from  the  Capuchin 
Convent,  and  as  most  travellers  are 
ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
it  before  setting  out  from  Kome. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  house  worth 
seeing. 

Before  leaving  Genzano  we  would 
advise  the  traveller  to  visit  the  prettily 
situated  casino  Jacobini,  on  the  Monte 
Parco,  outside  the  town  (the  gate 
leading  up  to  it  opens  on  the  Pi- 
azza of  the  Olmata),  from  which 
the  view  is  most  extensive  over  the 
sea-coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  to  Cape  Circello,  embracing 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  Volscian 
Mountains,  and  the  Ponza  Islands  on 
the  far  distant  horizon.  A  great  deal 
of  wine  is  made  about  Genzano  and 
Nemi,  in  which  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  capital,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  Papal  States  does  the  pea- 
santry appear  more  comfortable  and 
prosperous. 


Lake  of  Nemi. 

From   Genzano  a  short  walk  will 
bring  us   to   the  lake   of  Nemi,  the 
Lacus   Nemorensis    of  the    ancients. 
This  beautiful  little  basin  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  volcanic  crater.    It  is 
of  an  oval  form,  like  that  of  Albano, 
though  smaller,  being  only  3  m.  in 
circumference,  the  level  of  its  surface 
102  ft.  higher,  or  1066  above  the  sea. 
The  road  leads  to  Nemi   from  Gen- 
zano, passing  by  the  Cappuccini,  and 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  Fountain  of 
Ugeria,    one    of    the    streams    which 
Strabo   mentions    as    supplying   the 
lake.     This  fountain,  which  so  many 


poets  have  celebrated  in  conjunction. 
with  the  lake  and  temple,  is  beau- 
tifully described  by  Ovid,  who  repre- 
sents the  nymph  as  so  inconsolable  at 
the  death  of  Numa,  that  Diana  changed 
her  into  a  fountain  : — 

"  Non  tamen  Egeriae  luctus  aliena  levare 
Damna  valent;   mpntique  jacens   radidtiai 

iniis 
Liquitur  in  lacrymas :  donee  pietate  dol«Dtis 
Mota  soror  Phoebl  gelidum  de  corpore  fontem' 
Fecit,  et  seternas  artus  lentavit  in  undas."     ' 

Metam.xv, 

"  Lo,  Nemi !  navell'd  In  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  teara 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spUls 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  form  against  the  slcies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glaajy  lake ; 
And  calm  as  cherish'd  hate.  Its  surface  wettf 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  sfauake. 

All  coil'd  into  Itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  Uit 
snake. 

"  And  near,  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a  sister  valley." 

Cliilde  Harold,  iv.  173.  174. 

Like  the  Alban  Lake,  that  of  Nend. 
appears  to  have  stood  in  former  timet 
at  a  higher  level  than  now  attained  by 
its  waters,  and  to  have  been  also  drained 
in  the  same  way  by  an  Emissarium^ 
which  opens  into  the  Valle  Ariccia, 
on  the  line  of  the  Via  Appia.  As  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  work  by  any 
ancient  author,  it  is  impossible  to  fiz^ 
its  date;  it  is  1649  yards  long,  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  lake  of  Albano. 

The  village  of  Nemi,  with  a  popii«i 
lation    of  870    souls,    is    beautiftilly: 
placed  on  a  height  above  the  shores  of 
the    lake.      (There    is    a    small    in*. 
diflPerent  inn ;  but  persons  wishing  toi 
spend  some  time  here— the  situation 
being   healthy,    and    the    excursioat 
around  varied  and  agi*eeable — will  find! 
apartments   at   the    Palazzo    BraschL^ 
tenanted  by  the  physician  of  the  distri^^^ 
who  will  furnish  board,  &c.,  on  reaso; 
able  terms.— X).  G.  S.,  1864.)      It 
longs,  together  with  a  large  extent 
the  neighbouring  country,  to  prf 
Rospigliosi,    having    passed    to 
family    in     the    last    century, 
having  belonged  successively   f/ 
houses  of  Colonna,  Borgia,  Piccol. 
Cenci,  Frangipani,  and  Braschi, 
oVA.  feudal  castle  with  its  round 
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hills  above,  the  eye  wanders  over  the 
vast  plains  of  the  Campagna  from  the 
Circaean  promontory  to  Porto  d'Anzio, 
and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
ber, comprehending  within  this  range 
the  scene  of  half  the  -^neid.  The  lake 
of  Nemi  acquired  considerable  notoriety 
in  the  16th  century  from  the  disco- 
very of  a  quantity  of  timbers,  which 
Leon  B.  Albert!  and  Marchi  described 
as  the  remains  of  an  ancient  ship, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  500  ft.  in 
length,  and  was  attributed  either  to 
Tiberius  or  Trajan.  The  existence  of 
a  vessel  of  this  size  on  the  lake  of 
Nemi  carried  with  it  an  air  of  impro- 
bability ;  and  it  is  now  explained  by 
the  researches  of  Professor  Nibby,  who 
carefully  examined  the  locality.  He 
found  that  the  beams  recovered  from 
the  lake  were  parts  of  the  frame- 
work of  an  ancient  building,  of  larch 
and  pine,  from  which  numerous  metal 
nails  and  other  fragments  were  ob- 
tained.  The  pavement,  consisting  of 
large  tiles,  was  laid  upon  an  iron 
grating,  marked  in  many  places  with 
the  name  Caisar.  The  tiles,  grating, 
nails,  and  some  of  the  beams,  are  now 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  and  in 
the  Kircherian  Museum  at  the  Collegio 
Komano.  From  the  account  of  Sueto- 
nius, who  says  that  Csesar  began  a  villa 
at  a  great  cost  upon  this  lake,  and  in  a  fit 
of  caprice  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down 
before  it  was  completed,  Nibby  infers 
that  these  fragment^  were  the  founda- 
tions of  the  villa,  which  escaped  de- 
struction by  being  under  water.  On 
the  sides  of  the  lake  are  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings.  We  have  already 
stated  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Temple  of  Diana  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  below  Ariccia.  The 
ciceroni,  however,  point  out  its  ruins 
near  the  lake ;  but  travellers  who  are 
practised  in  the  examination  of  ancient 
buildings  will  see  at  once  that  they 
consist  of  opus  reticulatum^  which  of 
course  belongs  to  a  much  later  period 
than  the  date  of  the  temple.  The 
grove  of  Diana  extended,  as  it  still 
does,  over  the  surrounding  country 
and  hills  for  many  miles. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Genzano 
we  leave  the  province  of  the  Comarca 

[jRome.] 


to  enter  into  that  of  Velletri.  At 
the  castle  and  bridge  of  San  Gennaro 
(the  Koman  station  of  Sub-Lanuvium) 
the  post-road  quits  the  Appian,  which 
it  has  followed  from  Genzano,  and 
makes  a  detour  of  some  miles  in  order 
to  pass  through  Velletri  before  again 
joining  the  ancient  line  of  road  near 
Cisterna.  The  Via  Appia  may  be  seen 
from  this  spot  traversing  the  plain  in 
a  straight  line,  marked  by  a  line  of 
ruined  tombs.  From  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  road  Civita  Lavinia,  noticed 
in  a  preceding  page,  to  which  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  rt.,  is  a  conspicuous 
object.  Velletri  and  the  remainder  of 
the  road  to  Terracina  and  Naples,  in- 
cluding the  excursions  to  Cora  and 
Norba,  are  described  in  the  Handbook 
for  Southern  Italy  (Rte.  140), 


COLONNA. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Frascati  to  Colonna,  and 
from  Colonna  to  Pakstrina  and  Genaz- 
zano,  visiting  the  site  of  the  lake  of 
Gabii  on  the  return  to  Eome.  The  dis- 
tance from  Frascati  to  Colonna  is  5  m., 
and  to  Palestrina  about  14,  requiring 
4^  hours;  ponies  may  be  hired  at  Fras- 
cati for  these  excursions..  The  road 
traverses  the  ancient  line  of  com- 
munication between  Tusculum,  Labi- 
cum,  and  Gabii.  About  a  mile  from 
Frascati  it  passes  near  the  dried  up 
lake  of  the  Comufelle^  supposed  by 
some  antiquarians  to  be  the  site  of  the 
lake  Regillus,  the  scene  of  the  me- 
morable battle  in  which  the  Romans, 
under  the  dictator  Posthumius,  assisted 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  defeated  the 
most  powerful  confederation  of  the 
Latin  tribes,  under  the  Tarquins  and 
Mamilius  the  chief  of  Tusculum.  The 
position  of  the  lake  immediately  under 
the  hills  of  Tusculum  is  some  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  locality,  which, 
as  Livy  tells  us,  was  in  the  Tus- 
culan  territory,  but  there  are  few 
points  in  the  ancient  topography  of 
the  environs  of  Rome  more  difficult 
to  establish,  some  placing  it  at  the 
Lago  delle  Ca.x^,  xift^x  >Jaa  l^iss^sXa  ^ 
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on  the  Via  Latina,  and  othen  in  the  a*  di  Colamna*  The  history  of  thii 
great  level  space  occupied  by  Pantano  place  duriog  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
below ColODna.  Thelake  of  Comafelle  times  is  a  continuous  record  of  the 
was  drained  in  the  17th  century  by  contesteof  theUoloimasvfith  thepopei 
the  Borghese  familj,  before  which  it  and  with  the  other  liunian  baroiiE.  II 
could  not  have  been  mnch  smaller  than  was  aeiared  in  1397  by  Uoniface  VIII,, 
that  of  Gabii.  It  is  a  carious  basin,  and  again  by  Cola  di  Rienzo  in  1354, 
"  '  ''a  artificial  emiiaary  may  still  be  on  hia  eipedition  against  Palestrina. 
i  the  road  skirta  the  In  the  ITth  centy^  on  the  extinction 
Monte  Panto,  a  yillage  of  1390  of  the  branch  of  the  Coloona  lamily  to 
Inhsb.,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  vbom  it  belonged,  it,  together  with 
hill,  and  supposed  to  derive  its  name  Gallicano  and  Zagarolo,  passed  to  the 
fivm  a  villa  of  Calo  of  Utica,  the  site  Rospigliosia,  tbeiT  present  possessors. 
of  irhlcb  is  placed  between  Monte  I  The  village  is  now  iu  a.  state  of  decay, 
Ponio  and  Colonna,  at  a  spot  called  Z«  the  unmber  of  Inbab,  nmountiog  only 
Capptllette.  where  there  are  some  ruins,  to  about  300.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
The  modem  village  was  built  by  Gre-  Colonna  runs  the  Via  Lahicana,  now 
gory  XIII..  whose  armorial  bearings,  the  high  road  to  Naples  by  FroBinone 
ue  Buoncompagui  dragons,  may  be  and  San  Germano.  On  the  rt.  of  the 
Been  over  the  principal  gateway.  The  road  to  Rome,  and  about  1|  m.  below 
only  object  of  interest  is  the  ch.,  con-  the  Osteria  della  CoLoutia,  and  in  a  IJne 
BBcrated  by  Cardinal  York  in  1766.  between  Colonna  and  the  lake  of  Gabii, 
Beyond  tliis  the  road  passes,  at  the  i  is  a  small  pool,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
base  of  3fontt  CompatH,  another  town  !  in  circumference,  also  regarded  by  the 

Krched  upon  a  height  belonging  Co  |  Bomao  antiquaries  as  ihc  lake  Regillns, 
ince  Borghese,' with  a  population  of'  An  excellent  road  of  10  m.  leads  from 
aSW.anda  baronial  mansion.  Itisiup-lthe  Osteria  di  Colonna  to  Palestrina, 
posed  to  have  risen  after  the  min  of  which  as  well  as  the  direct  road  from 
Taaculum  in  the  IStb  century  ;  it  eon-  Rome  to  Colonna  will  bo  described  in 
'  '  a  nothing  of  any  interest.    Coionna  !  the  following  paragraph. 

Paumtbina,  etc. 

Two  roads  lead  from  the  capital  10 
Palestrina:  the  best,  although  Eome  i 
miles  longer,  is  by  the  Via  Labicana, 
the  second  by  ttfe  Via  Gabina.  In 
making  this  excursion  the  loiirist  can 
go  by  the  one  and  return  by  the  other, 


«tpl<:U« 


The  history  of  the  ancient  city  pre- 
sents few  feels  which  require  notice, 
except  its  capture  and  sack  by  Corio- 
lanus,  and  the  mention  made  of  it 
ly  Cicero,  who  describes  Labicnm, 
Bovillte,  and  Gabii  as  so  much  de- 
populated in  his  time  that  they  could 
scarcely  find  any  one  to  represent  them 
at  the  ceremonies  of  the  FeriiD  Latins. 
The  modem  Tillage  of  Colonna  holds 
a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  towns 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  place  from 
which  the  princely  house  of  Colonna 
dcrivesitBQame,if  not  its  origin.  The 
first  mention  of  the  femity  occurs  in 
the  middle  of  the  llth  century  (1043), 
wien  a  cnuntess  Emilia  of  Palestrina, 
the  heiress  of  a  branch  of  the  counts 
of  Ta0calum,  married  a  baron  desci'ibed.^ 


thus  embracing  sc 


E  of  the 


very  inler- 


lelh^ 


esting  localities  of  the  Cn: 
the  best  plan  will  bi  ~ 
hire  a  carriage  for  thi 
may  be  absent.  The  c 
trina,  and  the  places  lo  be  visited  from 
it,  will  occupy,  with  the  journey  the:* 
and  back,  3  or  4  days.  We  shall  de- 
scribe here  the  route  hy  the  Via.  Labi* 
cana.  reserving  that  by  the  Via  Gabini. 
only  a  part  or  whicli  is  praeticab'-  *- 
carriageB(fromKomi.lotliel)stt!rii 
Ossa.  and  from  Gallicano  to  Pale* 
until  our  notice  on  Gabii,  &c. 

Ct  buroniil  family,  ue  '  Quarterlj 
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Leaving  Eome  by  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  we  enter  immediately  on  the 
Via  Labicana  (on  the  rt.) ,  which  runs 
for  the  first  mile  parallel  to  the  Clau- 
dian  Aqueduct  and  the  railway  to 
Frascati  and  Albano.  2  m.  from  the 
gate  is  the  Tor  Fignatarra,  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  Empress  Helena  (see  p.  68) ; 
and  4  miles  farther,  Torre  Nuova,  an 
extensive  farming  establishment  be- 
longing to  Prince  Borghese,  surrounded 
by  those  gigantic  pine-trees  which 
produce  so  fine  an  effect  in  the  land- 
scape of  this  part  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  and  extensive  plantations  of 
mulberry-trees,  the  cultivation  of  which 
has  been  recently  introduced  here  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  and  with  great  success.  3  m. 
beyond  Torre  Nuova  is  the  solitary 
Osteria  di  Finocchio,  from  which  a 
bridle-road  on  the  1.,  of  2  m.,  leads 
to  'the  Osteria  dell*  Osa  and  Casti- 
glione,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gabii, 
A  gradual  ascent  of  1  m.  brings  us  to 
a  high  ground,  from'  which  there  is 
an  extensive  view  over  Gabii,  and  the 
subjacent  plain  of  Pantano  with  its  ex- 
tensive farm-buildings;  a  road  from 
the  Ponte  di  Celsi  over  the  Osa  at 
the  bottom  of  the  descent  leads  to  the 
latter — near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct  of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
Crossing  the  plain  of  Pantano,  the 
sources  of  the  Aqua  Felice  are  seen  on 
the  L,  marked  by  its  numerous  white 
pyramidal  spiracula.  From  here  to  the 
Osteria  di  Colonna  the  ascent  is  long  and 
gradual,  passing  (on  the  1.)  the  ex- 
tensive quarries  of  il  LaghettOf  sur- 
rounding a  small  circular  basin,  now 
dried  up,  and  by  some  considered  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  Lake  Regillus 
The  whole  of  our  road  for  the  next 
2  m.,  as  well  as  the  hill  of  Monte 
Falcone,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Pan- 
tano on  our  1.,  is  situated  upon  a 
current  of  lava,  extending  to  beyond 
the  Osteria  della  Colonna,  the  latter 
about  1  m.  below  the  representative 
of  Labicum,  perched  upon  the  volcanic 
height  above.  The  distance  from  this 
osteria  to  Palestrinais  about  10  m.,  the 
road  good,  and  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  beautiful.  3  m.  beyond 
V  Osteria  is  S,  Cesareo,  from  which  the 


road  descends  into  a  rich  valley,  where 
that  to  Palestrina  branches  off  on  the 
1. ;  the  Via  Labicana  continuing  by 
Yalmontone  to  Anagni,  Frosinone,  &c. 
2  m.  further  still  we  cross  another 
valley ;  here  a  road  on  the  1.  leads  to 
Zagarolo.  Some  Roman  tombs  exca- 
vated in  the  tufa  rock  are  seen  on  the 
road-side.  From  the  bivium  to  Zagarolo 
an  ascent  of  2  m.  brings  us  to  the 
Parco  dei  Barberini,  a  large  villa  and 
farmstead,  approached  by  two  hand- 
some alleys  of  elm-trees.  During  the 
greater  part  of  these  2  m.the  pavement 
of  the  Roman  road  which  connected 
Tusculum  with  I^abicum  and  Prseneste, 
with  its  kerb-stones  on  either  side,  is 
well  preserved  parallel  to  the  modem 
highway.  1  m.  from  the  Parco  dei  Bar- 
berini,  or  the  Villa  del  TriangolOy  as  it 
is  more  generally  called,  the  road  to 
Cavi  and  Genazzano  branches  off  on 
the  rt.,  whilst  a  gradual  ascent  brings 
us  to  the  lower  part  of  Palestrina, 
which  is  entered  by  the  Forta  del 
Sole,  (There  is  an  Inn,  kept  by  Arena, 
in  the  Corso,  with  tolerable  beds,  but 
it  will  be  well  to  make  a  bargain  be- 
forehand. Atrociously  bad. — B.  M., 
March,  18G3.  Visitors  will  do  better 
to  bring  their  dinner  from  Rome,  and 
ask  permission  to  eat  it  in  the  Villa 
Barberini.— ^.  Jf.,  May,  1863.)  Pales- 
trina is  the  modem  representative  of 
the  celebrated  Praeneste,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  cities  of  Italy, 
and  the  residence  of  a  king  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Few 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
afford  the  traveller  so  many  examples 
of  the  different  styles  of  building 
which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  the  early 
periods  of  her  history.  The  ruins  of 
the  walls,  and  of  the  other  edifices  for 
which  the  ancient  city  was  remarkable, 
present  us  with  four  distinct  epochs : 
in  the  enormous  polygonal  masses  of 
the  city  walls  we  have  a  fine  example 
of  Pelasgic  architecture ;  in  the  smaller 
polygonal  constructions  we  recognise 
a  later  period,  when  the  Pelasgic  style 
was  generally  imitated  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  local  materials  were  of 
limestone;  in  the  quadrilateral  massive 
substructions  'wfe  «>^^  xX^e.  ^V'^V^  <afl.  n5w^ 
age  ot  S>y\\a.  wv^  oi  \>a<!i\!k.^Vfc^'«sa5«»^\ 
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the  republic ;    and  in  the  brickwork,   as  the  mountain  fastness  of  the  Co- 

lonnas,  and  as  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Ghibelines.  It  would  carry 
us  too  deeply  into  the  history  of 
this  disturbed  period  to 
records  of  the  Colonnat 
during  their  memorable  struggles  with 
the  popes  ;  but  the  destruction  of 
the  city  is  so  much  associated    with 


known  as  the  "opera  laterizia, 
have  some  good  specimens  of  Impe- 
rial  times  when   Pneneste  became  a 
Roman  monicipinm.    The  contests  of   Rome    at 
Praeneste  with  Rome,  and  its  conquest    trace  the 
by  Cincinnatus  and  Camillus,  are  well 
known   to   every  reader  of   history ; 
Pyrrhus  and    Hannibal   reconnoitred 

Rome  from  its  citadel ;  and  the  young   the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  that  it 
Caius    Marius,   after    his    defeat    by    will  be  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to 
Sylla,  killed  himself  within  its  walls,    the  events  which  marked  the  tnrbn- 
On  his  retom  from  the  war  against   lent  career  of  that  Pontiff.    The  elec- 
Mithridates,   Sylla  revenged   hunself  tion  of  Cardinal  Caetani  as  Boniface 
on  Praeneste  for  the  support  given  to   VIII.   was  opposed    by   the  two  car- 
his  rival  1^  destroying  itie  town  and !  dinals  Giacomo  and  Pietro  Colonna, 
putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword ;    who  retired  to  Palestrina  with  their 
but  he  afterwards  rebuilt  the  walls,   kinsmen    Sciarra    and    Agapito,    ana 
and  to  atone  for  his  cruelties  embel-   refused  to  admit  a  papal  garrison  into 
lished  the    Temple    of  Fortune,   the    any  of  their  patrimonial  strongholds, 
magnificence  of  which  made  the  Athe-   The  pope  instantly  excommunicated 
nian    philosopher  Cameades  declare    them,  and  issued    a   bull    breathing 
that  he  had   never  seen  a  Fortune   most  violent  anathemas  against  their 
so    fortunate    as    that    of  Praeneste. ,  family,  offering  plenary  indulgence  to 
Under  the  emperors,  the  city  was  the  i  all  who  would  take  up  arms  against 
frequent  residence  of  Augustus,  Ti- 1  them.      He    obtained  reinforcements 
berius,  Nero,  and  Domitian ;  Hadrian  i  from  Florence,  Orvieto,  and  Matelica, 
built  a  magnificent  villa  in  its  vicinilj,  \  and  in  1298  sent  troops  against  all  the 
of  which  considerable  remains  are  still  |  fiefs  and  castles  of  the  family.     The 
visible.    The  partiality  of  Horace  for  i  cardinals  for  some  time  gallantly  de- 
Praenest^  is  well  known :  in  his  epistle  |  fended  Palestrina,  but  were  at  length 
to  Lollius  he  tells  him  that  he  read   compelled  to  surrender,  and  with  their 
the  Diad  during  his  residence  in  the  \  two  kinsmen  proceeded  to  Rieti,  where 
city  (Ep.  ii.  1) ;  and  in  one  of  his  most !  the  pope  was  then  residing,  and  made 
beautiful  odes  he  mentions  it  among  \  their   submission    in    full  consistory, 
his  favourite  retreats,  classing  it  with  '  Boniface  summoned  to  his  councils  on 


Tibur,  Raise,  and  his  Sabine  farm : — 

••  Vester,  CanueQae,  vester  in  arduos 
Tollor  Sabiuos ;  sen  mihi  frigidum 
Fneneste,  sen  Tibor  sapinmn 
Sen  Uqoidae  placuere  Baiae." 

Od.m,4, 

The  modem  name  of  Palestrina  oc- 
curs in  ecclesiastical  doeuments  as  early 
as  A.D.  873.  Its  vhole  history  during 
the  middle  ages  is  associated  with 
that  of  the  great  family  of  Colonna, 
who  obtained  it  in  1043  by  marriage 
with  the  countess  Emilia,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Contis,  or  Counts  of  Tus- 
culnm,  as  mentioned  in  our  notice  of 
Colonna,  to  whom  it  had  been  infeu- 
dated  by  Innocent  IV.  The  aneient 
citadel  and  its  Pelasgic  fortifieations 
^ere  probably  perfect  at  that  period, 
MDd  contributed  to  render  it  celebrated 


this  occasion  the  celebrated  Guido  da 
Montefeltro,  who  had  entered  the  mo- 
nastery at  Assisi  as  a  Franciscan  friar. 
His  perfidious  advice,  to  "promise 
much  and  perform  little,**  has  been 
noticed  in  our  account  of  Assisi,  and 
has  been  stamped  with  imperishable 
infamy  by  Dante.  The  pope,  acting 
on  this  treacherous  counsel,  absolved 
the  Colonnas  from  their  excommunica- 
tion, and  granted  them  his  pardon,  at 
the  same  time  holding  out  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  restored  to  the 
possession  of  Palestrina,  whilst  he 
secretly  ordered  Teodorico  Ranieri, 
bishop  of  Pisa,  to  take  possession  of 
the  city,  to  dismantle  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  raze  all  the  buildings  to  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  the 
\  cathedral.     ^   t\%wv>\jl"^-^   ^-aa  \.\i.v% 
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order  fulfilled,  that  the  ancient  custom 
of  driving  the  ploughshare  over  the 
ruins  and  sprinkling  salt  upon  the  fur- 
rows was  observed.  The  property  of 
the  inhabitants  was  confiscated ;  they 
were  all  driven  into  the  plain  below, 
the  site  of  the  Roman  municipium  of 
the  Imperial  period,  and  there  com- 
pelled to  build  a  new  town  near  the  ch. 
of  the  Madonna  dell*  Aquila.  After 
these  disasters  the  Colonna  family 
were  hunted  out  of  Italy,  and  the 
narratives  of  their  wanderings  given 
by  the  contemporary  chroniclers  sup- 
ply a  curious  parallel  with  the  history 
of  our  own  noble  house  of  Courtenay. 
Stefano  Colonna,  who  is  described  by 
Petrarch  as  "  a  phoenix  sprung  from 
the  ashes  of  the  ancient  Romans,''  as 
he  fled  from  Rome  after  the  loss 
of  all  his  possessions,  was  asked  by 
one  of  his  attendants,  **  What  for- 
tress have  you  now  ?**  He  placed  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  replied,  with 
a  smile,  "  Eccola  V*  The  cardinals 
escaped  to  France ;  Sciarra  Colonna 
fled  by  sea,  was  captured  by  pirates, 
and  after  a  series  of  romantic  adven- 
tures returned  to  Rome  at  the  time 
when  the  pope  was  involved  in  his 
quarrels  with  Philip  le  Bel.  Sciarra 
iustantly  joined  the  French  party,  and 
avenged  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his 
house,  by  the  memorable  capture  of 
Boniface  at  Anagni,  which  Dante  has 
also  handed  down  to  posterity.  On  the 
death  of  Boniface  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  barbarous  treatment  to 
which  he  was  thus  subjected,  his  succes- 
sor, Benedict  XI.,  absolved  the  Colonna 
family  from  their  excommunication, 
but  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  Pales- 
trina.  This  restriction  was  removed 
by  Clement  V.,  and  in  1307  the  city 
began  to  rise  from  its  ruins  under 
Stefano  Colonna.  This  proceeded  so 
rapidly,  that  when  the  emperor,  Henry 
of  Luxembourg,  came  to  Rome  to  be 
crowned  in  1311,  Palestrina  was  in  a 
fit  state  to  receive  him  and  the  other 
Ghibeline  chiefs,  if  the  Guelph  party, 
headed  by  the  Orsinis,  had  offered 
any  opposition.  It  was  also  re- 
garded as  the  head-quarters  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  at  his  coronation  in  1328. 
Stefano  Colonna  completed  the  castle 


in  1332,  as  we  see  by  the  inscription, 
still  legible  over  the  gate.  In  1350  this 
illustrious  captain  successfully  de- 
fended Palestrina  against  Cola  di 
Rienzo,  who  made  a  second  attempt  to 
seize  it  in  1354.  The  fortress  remained 
for  nearly  a  century  strong  enough  to 
resist  all  aggression,  but,  the  Colonnas 
having  allied  themselves  with  Braccio 
Fortebraccio  and  Piccinino  in  1434, 
the  unscrupulous  Cardinal  Vitelleschi, 
legate  of  Eugenius  IV.,  besieged  and 
captured  it  in  1436.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  razed  it  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  for  40  continuous  days 
laid  the  town  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  sparing  neither  the  churches 
nor  the  convents.  In  1438  the  Romans 
completed  the  work  of  destruction 
by  destroying  the  citadel.  After  this 
time  the  inhabitants  began  to  collect 
their  families  round  the  old  baronial 
palace,  and  in  1448  the  Colonnas  re- 
built the  city,  and  surrounded  it  with 
the  walls  and  towers  which  we  still 
see.  The  last  historical  event  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  sale  of  the  city  by 
Francesco  Colonna  to  Carlo  Barberiui, 
brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630,  for 
the  sum  of  775,000  scudi,  to  which 
family  it  still  belongs,  giving  to  the 
head  of  the  Barberini  family  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Palestrina. 

At  the  present  time  Palestrina  is 
an  episcopal  town  of  5320  souls;  it 
is*  built  chiefly  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  and  upon  the  de- 
clivity of  the  commanding  hill  on  which 
the  citadel  stood.  It  contains  no  mo- 
dern buildings  of  any  interest,  except 
the  Barberini  Falace  of  the  1 7  th  century, 
now  almost  deserted,  the  Ch.  of  S. 
Rosalia,  close  to  the  latter,  containing  an 
unfinished  group  of  the  Pietk  attributed 
to  M.  Angelo(?),  and  some  tombs  of  the 
Colonna  and  Barberini  families.  The 
temple  of  Fortune  must  have  been  of 
immense  extent,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  ruins  still  visible,  and  irom  terraces 
on  which  it  stood.  One  of  these  latter, 
the  Ripiano  della  Cortina,  is  occupied 
by  the  Barberini  palace,  which  is  built 
on  the  foundations  of  the  hemicycle 
that  stood  before  the  Sacrarium  of  thft. 
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jects  preserved  in  this  palace  are  some 
ft^gments  of  inscriptions  and  statues 
discovered  among  the  ruins;  a  large 
hall  covered  with  frescoes  attributed  to 
the  Zuccheris,  representing  on  the  vault 
Jupiter  and  Venus  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  doves  and  peacocks,  and  Apollo  in 
the  centre,  with  a  view  of  Palestrina 
on  one  of  the  walls ;  and  particularly  the 
celebrated  mosaic  pavement  found  in 
one  of  the  semicircular  niches  of  the 
approaches  to  the  temple,  well  known 
as  the  "  Mosaic  of  Palestrina."  It  was 
so  highly  prized  when  first  discovered, 
that  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini  in 
1640  employed  Pietro  da  Cortona  to 
remove  it  to  its  present  site.  There 
is  scarcely  any  relic  of  ancient  art 
which  has  been  so  much  the  subject  of 
antiquarian  controversy.  Father  Kir- 
cher  considered  its  subject  to  express 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  Cardinal 
de  Polignac  thought  it  represented 
the  voyage  of  Alexander  to  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  Cecconi  and  Volpi 
that  it  illustrated  the  history  of  Sylla ; 
MontfauQon  regarded  it  as  a  represen- 
tation of  the  course  of  the  Nile; 
Winckelmann  as  the  meeting  of  Helen 
and  Menelaus  in  Egypt;  Chapuy  as 
the  embarkation  of  Egyptian  grain  for 
Bome;  the  Abb^  Barthelemy  as  the 
voyage  of  Hadrian  to  Elephantina;  and 
the  Abb^  Fea  as  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Augustus.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  subject  is  Egyptian,  and  it*  is 
now  generally  considered  to  represent 
a  popular  fete  at  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile.  The  names  of  the  animals  are 
given  in  Greek  characters:  among 
these  we  recognise  the  rhinoceros,  the 
sphinx,  the  crocodile,  the  giraffe,  the 
lioness,  the  lizard,  the  lynx,  the  bear, 
the  tiger,  &c.  The  mosaic  has  been 
recently  restored  and  placed  by  Prince 
Barberini  in  the  great  hall  on  the  first 
floor,  where  it  can  be  well  seen,  and  a 
new  description  of  it  published  by 
Don  Sante  Pieralisi,  Librarian  of  the 
Barberini  Library  at  Rome  (Osser- 
vazioni  sul  Musaico  di  Palestrina,  fol. 
1858).  From  the  windows  of  this  hall 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  views  iu 
JtaJjr,  The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
fortune,  restored  by  Sylla,  are  very 
JnterestiDe :  the  best  preserved  portion 


I  is  in  the  Piazza  Tonda,  near  the  Cathe- 
dral, consisting  on  the  outside  of   4 
Corinthian  half-columns,  and  within  of 
\  a  large  hall,  converted  at  one  time  into 
I  the  wine-cellar  and  kitchen  of  the  Semi- 
.  nary;    it    is   flanked  with   Corinthian 
pilasters  and  terminated  by  a  tribune, 
the  floor  of  which  was  formed  of  the 
I  celebrated    mosaic    above    described. 
I  Canina  considers  this  building  as  the 
I  eastern  one  of  2  aisles,  which  stood  upon 
I  the    second    terrace    leading    to     the 
Temple.      The     semicircular    portico 
which  formed  the  uppermost  terrace, 
and  which  preceded  the  Sacrarium  of 
the  Pnenestine  Fortune,  can  be  easily 
traced  on   the   front  of  the    baronial 
palace  of  the  Barberinis,  above  which 
rose    the    temple,    and    at    a    higher 
point  still  the  scene  of  the  Sortes  PrcB- 
nestiiuB.     The  fame  of  this  shrine   is 
well  known  from   the  description   of 
Cicero,  who  gives  a  curious  account 
of  the    institution  of   the    "Sortes." 
(De  Divin.  ii.)    A  visit  to  the  ancient 
citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  will 
interest  the  traveller  more  than  the 
examination  of  these  ruins.    A  bridle- 
road  has  been  made,  for  which  travel- 
lers may  procure  donkeys  at  the  inn ; 
but  persons  wishing  to  examine   the 
polygonal  walls  will  do  better  to  ascend 
on  foot,  through  the  suburb  of  il  Schi' 
acciato,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  which 
they  will  come  upon  a  portion  which 
extends    without   interruption   to    the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  it  joins  the  wall 
of  the  citadel,  and  from  which  another 
equally  massive  descends  to  the  Porta 
de*  Capuccini,    the    two   enclosing    a 
triangular  space,  of  which  the  fortress 
forms  the  summit  and   the   town  the 
base,  as  we  see  in  the  Scaligerian  fort- 
resses of  Northern  Italy.     The  view 
commanded  during  the  ascent  is  alone 
sufficient  to  repay  the  fatigue.    As  we 
advance  we  pass  enormous  masses  of 
the  polygonal  walls  which  united  the 
ancient  citadel  or  Arx  with  the  town 
below.     These  walls  afford    a    good 
example    of  this  style  of   construc- 
tion, and  may  be  traced  on  both  sides 
of  the  ascent,  nearly  throughout  their 
entire   course.      The   citadel    is  now 
caWed  the  Castel  di  San  Pietro,  from  a 
\  tradilioii  t\s  ^korccift  ^voxfe  \!svfe 
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residence  of  the  apostle :  it  contains  a 
few  poor  houses  which  have  arisen 
from  the  ruins  of  the  town  erected 
by  the  Colonnas.  The  old  fortress  of 
the  family,  although  dilapidated,  still 
preserves  many  memorials  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Over  the  principal  gateway 
is  the  well-known  armorial  columna 
with  the  initials  (S.  C.)  of  Stefano, 
who  rebuilt  the  town  and  castle, 
as  we  learn  by  the  inscription,  in 
Gothic  characters  :—MAGNiFicus  .  dns. 

8TEFA!f. — DE    COLUMNA    REDIFICAVIT — 
CrVITATEM    PRENE8TE    CU.     MONTE    ET 

ARCE  .  ANNO  1332.  The  ch.,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  was  erected  in  the  17th 
century,  on  the  site  of  a  pre-existing 
one  of  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  restored  in  1730.  It  contains  a 
picture  of  the  Saviour  delivering  the 
keys  to  St.  Peter,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona ; 
2L,  statue  of  the  apostle,  by  the  school 
of  Bernini ;  and  a  cippus,  now  used  for 
a  holy-water  basin,  on  which  is  an  in- 
scription to  Publius  iElius  Tiro,  a  com- 
mander of  the  German  cavalry  in  the 
time  of  Commodus.  The  view  from 
this  commanding  eminence  (2512  ft. 
above  the  sea)  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed in  this  district  of  beautiful 
panoramas,  and  the  traveller  who 
enjoys  it  cannot  be  surprised  that  Pyr- 
rhus  and  Hannibal  ascended  the  hill  to 
reconnoitre  the  localities  about  Rome. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  is  the 
capital,  with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
rising  prominently  above  all  the  other 
buildings ;  in  the  middle  distance  we 
see  the  site  of  the  lake  of  Gabii,  and  the 
Anio  winding  through  the  Campagna 
from  the  hills  of  Tivoli  to  its  junction 
with  the  Tiber  below  the  heights  of  an- 
cient Antemnse.  Immediately  in  front 
are  the  villages  and  towns  clustered  on 
the  outer  crater  of  the  Alban  mount,  pro- 
minent among  which  are  Rocca  Priora, 
Monte  Compatri,  and  Monte  Porzio :  at 
the  foot  of  this  range  are  Colonna  and 
Frascati,  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
crater,  towering  above  all  the  rest,  is 
seen  the  summit  of  Monte  Pila,  con- 
cealing Monte  Cavo  from  our  view. 
On  the  1.  is  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
in  which  we  recognise  Valmontone, 
Anagni,  Paliano,  and  Cavl;  and  on  the 
declivi^  of  the  Voiscian  Mountains, 


CoUe  Ferro,  Monte  Fortino,  Rocca 
Massimi,  and  Segni :  on  the  rt.,  among 
the  hills  of  which  Palestrina  forms  a 
part,  are  Poll,  Monte  Affliano  (the  site 
of  iEsula),  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli. 
Immediately  behind  the  citadel  are 
Rocca  di  Cavi  and  Capranica,  most 
picturesquely  perched  on  the  top  of  2 
pointed  peaks.  Among  the  antiquities 
discovered  at  Palestrina  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  mentioned  by  Sue- 
tonius, found  here  in  1773  by  Car- 
dinal Stoppani,  and  well  known  to 
scholars  by  the  learned  dissertation  of 
Nibby.  They  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Yidoni  palace  at  Rome. 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  town, 
near  the  ch.  of  the  Madonna  dell' 
Aquila,  antiquaries  place  the  site  of  the 
Forum  erected  by  Tiberius  and  the 
Roman  municipium;  about  a  mile 
farther  off  are  the  ruins  of  the  extensive 
villa  built  by  Hadrian,  and  enlarged 
by  Antoninus  Pius :  they  give  name  to 
the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  della  Villa,  and 
cover  the  surface  for  nearly  f  m.  The 
style  of  their  construction  presents  a 
great  similarity  to  that  of  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli:  the  colossal  statue 
of  the  Braschi  Antinous,  now  in 
the  Lateran  Museum,  was  discovered 
here.  On  the  road  to  Cavi  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  del  Sole,  we  cross  the 
Fosso  di  Palestrina  by  the  Ponte  dello 
Spedaletto,  near  which  is  an  octagonal 
ruin  bearing  a  remarkable  analogy  to 
that  of  the  so-called  Tempio  della 
Tosse  at  Tivoli.  The  older  antiqua- 
ries described  it  as  a  Serapeon,  as  a 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  as  the  Schola 
Faustiniana ;  it  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Christian  church  of 
the  4th  or  5th  century.  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  around  the  lower  town 
are  numerous  ruins  and  traces  of 
foundations,  the  remains  probably  of 
patrician  villas;  but  the  description 
of  their  imperfect  fragments  would 
have  little  interest,  and  would  in- 
volve many  antiquarian  theories 
which  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to 
attempt  to  reconcile.  The  traveller 
will  be  more  gratified  with  the  exaxnv- 
natioiL  oi  Wife  ^Tia  ix'a.^c^'svsX  ^S.  "^^ 
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Pnenestina  with  the  Via  Labicana: 
it  is  paved  with  massive  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava,  and  is  still  perfect  for  a 
considerable  distance.  I 

From  Palestrina  interesting  excur- , 
sions  may  be  made  to  Cave,  Genaz-  > 
zano,  Olevano,  and  Paliano.  At 
Genazzano,  Olevano,  and  Paliano  the 
traveller  has  before  him  the  choice  of 
3  excursions :  the  first,  from  Genazzano 
to  Subiaco,  by  S,  Vito  and  S.  Francesco 
di  Civitella,  through  a  very  picturesque 
country,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  there  is  now  a  good  carriage- 
road  ;  in  the  second,  he  may  proceed 
from  Olevano  to  Subiaco  by  Affile,  and, 
from  Subiaco, return  to  Rome  by  Tivoli, 
visiting  on  his  way  the  site  of  Ho- 
race's Sabine  farm,  and  ascending 
Monte  Genaro ;  and  in  the  third,  from 
Paliano  he  may  visit  Anagni,  Feren- 
tino,  Segni,  and  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
described  in  the  Handbook  for  Southern 
Italy,  and  either  extend  his  tour  to  the 
Pelasgic  fortress  of  Alatri,  to  Veroli,the 
most  convenient  point  from  which  the 
Grotto  of  CoUepardo  can  be  reached, 
and  proceed  to  Arpino  beyond  the  Nea- 
politan frontier,  or  return  to  Rome  by 
Cora,  Norba,  Velletri,  and  Albano. 

A  new  and  excellent  road,  the  Via 
Pedimontana,  of  about  15m.,  leads  from 
Palestrina  to  Tivoli,  passing  through 
Zagarolo  and  Passerano  (see  p.  366). 

Cave, 

3  miles  from  Palestrina,  a  town  of 
1400  Inhab.,  built  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Monte  di  Mentorella,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  places  in  this 
beautiful  district.  The  road  is  ancient 
and  was  probably  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  Palestrina  and 
the  Via  Latina  near  Anagni :  in  many 
parts  the  polygonal  pavement  is  per- 
fect. In  following  this  road  we  tra- 
verse the  battle-field  on  which  C. 
Aquilius  Tuscus  •  defeated  the  Her- 
nici,  B.C.  487.  We  cross  the  Ponte 
dello  Spedaletto,  before  mentioned ; 
and  near  Cave  pass  the  fine  modern 
bridge  of  7  arches,  built  in  1827 
over  the  deep  torrent  of  Santa  Cristina, 

one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sacco. 

The   town   was  built  by  the  Colon- 


nas,  who  held  it  as  early  as  the 
11th  century:  it  was  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies of  Palestrina,  and  shared 
in  its  fortunes  and  reverses.  It  is 
memorable  for  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  in  1557  between  the  duke  of  Alba 
and  the  Caraffeschi.  Above  the  town 
is  Rocca  di  Cave,  with  500  Inhab.,  3  m. 
distant,  upon  the  summit  of  a  com- 
manding hill.  The  road  from  Cave  to 
Paliano  is  good,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  this  district.  A  steep 
descent  on  leaving  Cave  brings  us 
into  the  valley,  whence  the  road  again 
ascends  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  and 
S.  Anna,  finely  situated  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  Be- 
yond it  a  road  on  the  1.  hand, 
through  the  Olmata,  leads  to  Genaz- 
zano. 

Genazzano, 

a  highly  picturesque  town  of  3100 
Inhab.,  on  the  slopes  of  a  steep  hill 
above  the  Capranica  torrent,  sur- 
mounted by  a  baronial  castle,  which 
is  cut  off"  from  the  rest  of  the 
hill,  and  protected  by  a  drawbridge. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  an- 
cient Roman  family  of  Genucia, 
the  ruins  of  whose  villa  are  still 
visible.  It  passed  to  the  Colonnas 
at  the  same  time  as  Palestrina  and 
Colonna,  and  was  for  many  cen- 
turies the  stronghold  of  a  branch  of 
their  family.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  Martin  V.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  treacherous 
murder  of  his  kinsman  Stefano  Co- 
lonna in  1433.  In  the  following  year 
it  was  occupied  by  Fortebraccio, 
during  his  attack  on  Rome.  In  1461 
Pius  II.  resided  here  for  some  time, 
and  in  1557  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  duke  of  Alba  prior  to  the  treaty 
of  Cave.  It  is  now  remarkable  only 
for  the  beauty  of  its  position,  and  for 
the  rich  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Buon 
Consiglio,  one  of  the  celebrated  shrines 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  At  the  festa  of 
the  Madonna  the  peasantry  assemble 
from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  from  beyond  the  Neapolitan 
frontier ;  there  is  probably  no  place  in 
the  iwi\ghbo\irhood  of  Rome  in  which 
the  a-Ttist  V\W.  ^lA  «»o  Tsaco^  «v3Xy^<i.<s.\& 
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for  his  pencil  as  at  the  Festa  of  Ge- 
nazzano.  There  are  some  pretty  pieces 
of  pointed  architecture  here,  especially 
an  upper  floor  in  the  principal  street : 
the  only  Inn  in  the  place  is  yery  in- 
different. There  is  a  fair  road  through 
the  mountains,  the  Via  Empolitana,  very 
picturesqae  in  many  parts,  passing  by 
San  Vito,  Pisciano,  and  Ciciliano,  from 
which  it  descends  the  valley  of  the  Arpi- 
lone,  the  ancient  Empulum,  to  debouch 
into  the  valley  of  the  Anio  near  Tivoli, 
a  very  interesting  excursion  for  the 
pedestrian  tourist. 

Olevano, 

6  m.  from  Genazzano,  and  12  from 
Subiaco,  another  picturesque  town  of 
3070  souls,  built  on  a  rocky  hill  at  the 
foot  of  Monte  del  Corso,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  romantic  scenery,  which 
has  been  for  ages  the  study  of  the  land- 
scape-painters of  Rome,  who  resort 
to  it  in  summer  for  weeks  together. 
The  little  inn  above  the  town  is  de- 
scribed by  a  correspondent  as  the 
*'  perfection  of  rustic  comfort."  It  is  en- 
tirely a  town  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
appropriation  of  its  revenues  to  pro- 
vide certain  churches  of  its  territory 
with  the  incense  called  Olibanum.  In 
the  1 2th  century  it  was  a  baronial  castle 
of  the  Frangipanis,  who  subsequently 
exchanged  it  for  that  of  Tivera,  near 
Velletri,  when  Olevano  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  Subiaco.  In  the  13th  century  it 
passed  to  the  Colonnas,  who  held  it 
till  the  17th,  when  they  sold  it  to  the 
Borgheses,  who  still  possess  it.  The 
approach  to  Olevano  from  the  side 
of  Sabiaco  is  extremely  fine :  the 
old  castle  of  the  13th  century,  built 
by  the  Colonnas  on  a  massive  rock, 
is  seen  to  great  advantage;  and  the 
insulated  hill  of  Paliano  combines 
with  the  distant  chain  of  the  Volscian 
mountains  to  form  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  in  Italy.  In  the  Piazza 
is  a  fountain  with  an  inscription 
recording  the  creation  of  an  aque- 
duct by  Pius  VI.,  and  its  restoration 
in  1820  by  Benedetto  Greco,  "for  the 
love  of  nis  country;"  an  example 
of  local  patriotism  which  might  be 


advantageously  followed  in  many  of 
the  large  capitals.  The  ch.,  dedicated 
to  Sta.  Margherita,  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  town.  On  the  £. 
of  Olevano  are  the  ruins  of  an  impe- 
rial villa,  in  which  numerous  ancient 
fragments  and  a  marble  urn  with  bas- 
reliefs,  now  preserved  in  the  castle 
of  the  Colonnas  at  Genazzano,  were 
discovered.  A  rough  but  interesti^g 
and  very  beautiful  path  as  far  as  Rojat^ 
leads  from  Olevano  to  Subiaco,  through 
that  village  and  Affile.  Rqjat^,  a  moun-> 
tain- village  of  750  Inhab.,  appears,  from 
some  remains  of  walls  built  of  large 
rectangular  blocks,  to  occupy  the  sitQ 
of  an  ancient  city.  Affile  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  and  its  antiquity  is  confirmed 
by  numerous  inscriptions  and  marble 
fragments  discovered  in  its  neighbour-, 
hood,  which  we  see  in  the  walU  of 
the  churches  and  other  buih^gs. 
The  distance  froim  Olevane  to  Rojate 
is  4  m.,  from  Rojate  to  Affile-  d  m.,  from. 
Affile  to  Subiaco  5^  m.:  th^e  read  be^ 
tween  Rojate  and  Affile  is  very  rough, 
and  the  excursion  can  hardly  be  per* 
formed  in  less  than  4  hours  on  horse-' 
back.  There  is  a  carriage- road  from 
Subiaco  to  Oievano  in  progress,  already 
open  from  the  latter  as  far  as  Ci'vitella. 

PikEIANO, 

8  m.  from  Cave  by  the  direct  road, 
and  5  m.  from  Genazzano,  finely 
situated  on  a  rocky  hill,  is  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Hemici,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  Indeed 
it  is  rather  a  fortress  than  a  town, 
for  it  is  strongly  defended  by  towers 
and  bastions  of  the  16th  century,  and 
it  has  only  one  approach,  by  means 
of  a  drawbridge.  The  population 
amounts  to  4500.  Paliano  appears  to 
have  risen  in  the  10th  century,  from 
which  time  its  natural  strength  made 
it  an  important  post  in  the  contests  of 
the  Roman  barons.  It  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  counts  of  Segni 
until  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.,  who 
conferred  it  on  his  nephews  Antonio 
and  Odoardo  Colo\«i"B..  W.  Sa»  ^w^'^^-t 
brated  tot  ita  d^^exic.^iVs  ^\««5^fex^^v>- 
lonna  agam*\.  ^VjA\>»  \X.,^V^;^^«^« 
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pero,  fearing  treachery  on  tbe  part  ol 
the  inhabitants,  seized  the  children  ol 
the  principal  citizens  naA  sent  them  to 
GenaiEBDO  as  hostages.  It  remained 
in  the  Coionna  famil;  UQlil  1S56, 
when  Paul  IV,,  in  his  quarrel  witli 
Marc  Antonio,  deprived  him  of  his 
fendal  posBessions,  and  conferred  Pa- 

Carafla,  vbo  was  afterwards  beheaded  ! 
by  Pius  IV.  With  this  donafion  Paul 
IV.  raised  Paliano  to  the  rank  of  a  j 
dnchy.  The  fortifications,  which  now 
form  the  chief  feature  of  the  town, 
were  built  by  the  Caraflas,  and  were 
»o  perfectly  impregnable  by  the  war. 
fare  of  Ihat  time,  that  Paliano  be- 
came a  posIUon  of  some  consequence 
as  a  A'ontier  fortress  against  Naples; 
of  late  years  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  prison  for  criminals  condemned  ! 
to  perpetual  or  lengthened  imprison-  j 
inent.  After  the  victory  of  Marc  An- 
tonio Coionna  II.  over  the  Turks  at 
Lepanto,  his  family  were  reinstated  in 
their  baronial  possesaions,  and  have 
ever  since  held  Paliano :  it  gives  a ; 
docal  title  to  the  preient  head  of  the  | 
Coionna  family.  A  tolerable  road 
leads  from  Paliano  to  Antigni,  below 
which  we  fall  into  the  road  to  Naples, 
through  Ferentino,  Frosinone,  and  I 
Ceprano.  I 

Zaoahoix). 
Travellers  who  havevifiited  Coionna 
on  their  way  to  Palestrina  will  do  well 
ID  returning  to  Rome  to  take  the  road 
V  Zagarolo  and  the  niins  of  Gabi" 


.,  the  a 


from  Palestrina,  about  21m.  from  Rome 
bj  the  Via  Pneneslina,  and  about  3  m. 
from  the  modern  road  to  Naples,  at 
San  Cesareo,  which  follows  the  Via 
Labicana.  It  is  atown  of  4S(;0  Inhab., 
situated  on  the  Eommit  of  a  long  ridge 
of   land,    almost    insulated    by    two 


.   that 


;  of  0 


,   below  the    1 


1  length,  and  from  (he 
LB  antiquities  discovered  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  an  imperial 
Tilla.  One  of  uiese  antiquities,  a  sittins 
etatne  of  Jupiter  with  the  eagle  and 
diiuiderboICs,  is  placed  over  Oie  gate 
■towardt  Borne,  Man;  of  thehooGes  wk 


as  old  as  the  13lh  century ;  tiie  churches 
and  piaiie  are  decoraitd  with  marbie 
columns  and  inscriptions  found  npon 
the  spot.  Zagarolo  was  a  place  of  some 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  13th  ceiitury  it  belonged 
to  the  Colonnaa :  in  ilie  contest  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  with  that  family  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  papal  party,  and  re- 
built hy  the  Colonnjsun  their  recover)' 
of  Palestrina.  It  uus  besieged  and 
captured  by  Cardital  Vitclleschi  in  the 
pontificate  of  Eiigenius  IV.,  after  a 
siege  of  three  months,  and  partly  de. 
stroyed.  It  became  mi'morable  under 
Gregory  XiV.  as  the  scene  of  the  con- 
ference of  theologians  commissioned  by 
that  pondff  to  revise  the  edition  of 
the  Bible  known  as  the  Vulgate.  An 
inscription  in  the  palace  records  Ihii 
!  event,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  pre- 
j  lates  who  took  part  in  it.  In  the  nth 
century  it  became  the  property  of  Prince 
Kospigliosi,  to  whose  eldest  son  it  giva 
a  ducal  title.  The  palace,  situated  in 
I  the  middle  of  the  tovn,  commands  m 
'  over  the  Caropagna. 


3  m.  from  Zagarolo,  and  5  from 
Palestrina,  on  the  more  direct  roai 
leading  from  the  Latter  lo  Rome;  '  " 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Pedum, 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Latin  confede- 
ration; it  has  a  Pop.  of  loa.'i  In 
and  is  built  on  an  eminence  of  rotcaoe 
lufa  between  two  torrents,  which  » 
completely  encircle  it  as  to  leave  onl; 
a  narrow  neck  by  which  it  i  nterfii 
as  we  see  in  se  a  an  en  towM. 
Veil,  Cervetr  &  A  hough  a  " 
vourile  resort  of  h  maiiE  scarcdj 
BveEtigeofau   en  m  n  is  a 

met  in  it.   Cice  o  T  b  and  i 

other  eminent  pers      g      h  d  villa*  i 
Pedum.      The  pre  nan         s  .      " 

buted  to  Ovin  ub  n        PrefM 

of  Rome  a-d.  330  -n  he  honow 

of  being  dec  a    d  a    a  n      n  tb 


fief 


a. 

Gallicano  was  an  n 
Colonnas,  who  sold 
cinis,  from  whom  it  has  desc» 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Roi 
i\  to  wVQm\l.s^ieB\\ieV\Ueof  p 
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About  I)  m.  from  Gallicano,  towai 
Poll,  the  road  crosses  a  deep  ra.Fii 
which    ie  Epanned    bj  the    Eo-call 


and  Aqua  Claudia.  Farthi 
of  4  m.,  ascending  lij  the  Fosso  della 
Mola,  vill  bring  the  tourist  to  Foil, 
formerly  ft  dependency  of  Palestrinii, 
from  which  it  iG  8  m,  distant :  it  is  Qta.r 
the  opening  of  ft  valley  from  thu 
ApenDineE,  Ihrongh  which  descends  the 
Mola  torrent;  and  contains  a  Pop.  of 
1 120  Inhab.  At  the  foot  of  the  bill  on 
which  it  stands  is  the  handsome  t  ilia  j 
Catana,  once  the  property  of  the  Cum  i 
family,  one  of  whom,  Inuocent  Xlil.,  | 
enlarged  and  decorated  it :  some  fres- 1 
coes  by  Giulio  Homano  may  still  he 
seen:  it  now  belongs  to  Duke  Tor- j 
Ionia.  Roads  lead  from  Fob  to  Tivuli ' 
(12  m.)  tbroush  Calape  and  San  Gre- 
gorio,  across  uie  mountatDs;  to  Pales- 1 
trina,  also  through  the  hills,  and  a  i 
picturesque  country  (8  m.),  descend-' 
tog  to  the  latter  by  the  Castel  di  San  ' 
Pietro;  across  the  Monte  Soalandrona 
to  Ca[H^Dica  and  Genazzano-,  an<l  a 
fourth  by  S.  Tittorino,  the  Oataria  di 
CorcoUe,  passing  1  m.  N.  of  Gabii. 


Gabh. 


Then 


Leofyi 


the  ute  of  this  once  celebrated  city  will 
be  from  Rome,  as,  the  distance  beiiiff 
little  more  than  12  m.,  it  will  form  ihi^ 
object  of  aneiourwon  of  4  or  5  h.  only. 
We  have  the  choice  of  2  roads — the  oho 
by  the  Via  Labicaua,  as  tnr  as  the  Ostcria 
di  Finocchio,  which  is  described  in  the 
excursion  to  Paleitrina  (p.  399),  and 
the  second  by  the  Via  Gabina  or 
Prsnestina,  which,  allhough  the  most 
hilly,  is  shorter, and  passes  over  a  more 
iateresliug  part  of  the  Campa^iia. 
Emerging  from  the  Porta  Mag^iore 
andfollowitigthe  road  (Via  PneneiUna ) , 
at  the  distance  of  {  m.  we  pass  on  the 
I.,  in  a  viaeyard  belonging  to  the  Irlsli 
Dominican  friars  of  S.  CTemente,  and 
close  to  the  road,  a  large  circular  sepul- 


I  chre  50  yda.  in  diameter,  liaiing  a  vine- 
'  yard  on  the  summit,  and  one-fifth 
larger  than  that  of  Messalla  Corrinnt 
on  the  Via  Appia:  it  is  supposed 
to  haie  belonged  to  T.  Quintni  Atta, 
of  the  Claudian  family,  a  writer  of  fables 
in  verse,  who  died  about  i.u,c.  678. 
I  The  outer  covering,  in  Alban  stone,  ha« 
I  been  removed.  On  the  N.  side  is  an 
;  opening  to  the  gallery  leading  to  the 
I  mortuary  cell,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross.  1^  m.  from  the  Porta  Magpore 
we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  thrm  of  rAoqua 
I  Bollkanti,  the  supposed  limits  of  the 
I  territory  of  ancient  Rome,  where  the 
'ArvalesEftng  Iheir  well-known  hymn; 
and  farther  on,  but  to  the  1.,  several 

Farm  of  the  Tor  dei  Schiayi ;  those  on 
the  I,  are  supposed  to  form  part  of  the 
villa  of  the  Gordian  Emperors,  described 
by  J,  Capitolinns  :  they  oonaiet  of  the 
remains  of  a  large  reserroir;  ofacousi< 
derable  portion  of  a  circular  building 
which  formed  a  hall  of  the  thermic;  of 
a  round  temple  having  still  a  part  of 
its  dome'shaped  roof,  aad  some  of  Ihe 
circular  openings  by  which  it  wal 
lighted.  This  edifice,  a  fine  specimen 
of  brickwork,  is  circular  both  withont 
and  within,  and  43  ft.  in  diameter.  In 
front  is  a  pediment,  on  which  stood 
an  hexastyle  portico,  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps.  The  inside  has  7 
niches,  alternately  round  and  square. 
Beneath  is  a  fine  Crypt,  supported  by  a 
huge  central  pier.  It  had  two  entrances, 
on  the  N.  and  S.  sides,  and  the  same 
form  as  the  temple  above,  with  a 
similar  number  of  niches.  This  very 
curious  crypt  was  covered  with  slaM 
of  marble,  and  may  have  probably 
served  as  a  sepulchral  chamber.  Ac- 
cording to  Julius  Capitolinns  the 
temple  was  turrounded  by  an  exten- 
sive portico,  the  entrance  &cing  the 
road.  The  rnins  of  arches  close  to  it 
on  the  E.  are  supposed  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  Tetrastslon  mentioned  by 
the  same  author  as  being  annexed  to 
the  villaof  the  Gordians,  and  which  had 
opening  out  of  it  3  basilicas.  Plans  of 
all  these  edifices  restored  may  be  seen 
in  Canina's  work  on  lie  Ejotwik.* 
of  Bome.  "Ei.iasB.'Cuia*  ^th  '™.  v^-s- 
I  gieaa  (Mat  '^^^^'l  w^^"^  ****  ''^^^ 
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the  most  important  discovery  being 
3  rooms,  at  the  base  of  a  circular  edi- 
fice, between  the  Temple  and  the  Tor 
dei  Schiavi,  with  good  floors  in  black 
and  white  arabesque  mosaic.  The 
ruins  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
belong  to  some  Roman  villas,  and  to 
tombs  which  lined  the  road.  The 
Via  CoUatina,  which  leads  to  Lung- 
hezza,  a  short  way  beyond  this  strikes 
off  on  the  1,,  and  2  m.  farther  we 
pass  Tor  Tre  Teste,  a  mediaeval  tower 
so  called  from  3  mutilated  busts  in  relief 
built  into  its  walls.  Beyond  this  the 
road,  which  crosses  several  streams 
descending  from  the  Tusculan  hills, 
offers  little  interest  until  the  9th  m. 
from  Rome,  when  it  passes  over  a  deep 
ravine  by  the  fine  viaduct  called  the 
Ponte  di  Nona,  a  remarkable  Roman 
work,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  Via  Prsenestina  in  a 
straight  line,  and  on  a  level .  The  period 
of  its  construction  is  not  known,  but 
from  its  massive  nature,  consisting  of 
huge  rectangular  blocks  of  lapis  ga- 
binus,  and  the  similarity  of  its  style  of 
masonry  to  that  of  the  Tabularium  of 
the  Capitol,  it  is  considered  to  belong 
to  the  same  period  (the  7  th  cent,  of 
Rome).  It  is  certainly  the  finest  con- 
struction of  the  kind  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital.  By  descending  into  the  ra- 
vine, it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  7  lofty 
arches  of  masonry  in  horizontal  courses, 
almost  Etruscan  in  their  style.  The 
ancient  pavement  is  also  still  preserved. 
2  m.  beyond  this  we  arrive  at  the 
Osteria  dell*  Osa,  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  of  that  name.  The  carriage 
must  be  left  here,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  excursion  performed  on  horse- 
back; or  the  carriage  can  be  sent 
round  to  opposite  Castiglione,  about 
2  m.  farther  on  the  Via  Prsenestina 
(Strada  di  Poll).  Following  the 
road  to  Gallicano  for  less  than  a 
mile,  but  scarcely  practicable  for  a 
carriage,  we  arrive  at  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  the  ridge  which  extends  in 
a  N.  direction  to  the  tower  of  Castig- 
lione :  we  soon  reach  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Juno  and  of  the  Roman 
Lcipium.  From  here  following 
ige  which  separates  the  plain 
t&no  on  the  S.  from  that  of 


Gabii  on  the  W.,  a  walk  of  less  than 
1  m.  will  bring  us  to  the  farm-buildings 
of  Castiglione,  the  supposed  site  of  the 
most  ancient  Gabii.  In  proceeding 
from  the  osteria  to  the  ruins  we  traverse 
the  spot  where  the  subterranean  noises 
on  the  passage  of  horses  over  the  hol- 
low ground  are  still  heard  as  de- 
scribed by  Pliny :  "  qucedam  vero  terra 
ad  gressits  tremunt,  sicut  in  Gabinensi 
agro  non  procul  urbe  Roma  jugera  ferme 
ducenta  equitantitim  cursu."  The  site 
of  this  ancient  city  was  fully  ascer- 
tained by  prince  Marcantonio  Borghese 
in  1792,  when  many  of  the  valuable 
sculptures  now  in  the  Louvre  were  dis- 
covered. It  is  supposed  that  Castiglione 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel, 
and  that  the  city  extended  from  Pan- 
tano  along  the  ridge  above  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  the  highest  portion  of 
the  lip  of  the  crater.  The  history  of 
Gabii  is  too  well  known  to  require  our 
entering  into  details  on  the  subject:  it 
will  suffice  to  state  that  it  was  of  Alban 
origin,  having  been  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylvius ;  that  it  was  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  historians  as  the  place  to  which 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  sent  by  Nu- 
mitor  to  learn  the  Greek  language ;  and 
that  it  remained  independent  until  it 
was  seized  upon  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  aided  by  the  treachery  "of  his 
son  Sextius,  and  fell  under  the  power 
of  Rome  without  a  struggle.  It  was 
subsequently  ruined  in  the  wars  of 
Sylla,  and  Horace  describes  it  as  de- 
serted in  his  time : — 

•*  Scis  Lebedos  quid  sit  ?     Gabiis  desertior 
atque 
Fidenis  vicus."  Ep.  1.  n. 

From  this  state  of  decadence  Gabii 
recovered  in  some  degree  during  the 
imperial  period :  it  acquired  a  certain 
celebrity  for  its  baths,  which  had  proved 
beneficial  to  Augustus,  and  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian  became  of  some  importance ; 
to  this  period  probably  belong  the 
ruins  of  the  muuicipium  and  of  the 
temple  of  Juno.  In  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  it  had  fallen  totally  into  de- 
cay, and  is  merely  alluded  to  in  some 
ecclesiastical  documents  as  a  farm  given 
to  the  Lateran  Baptistery  by  that  Em- 
peror.   The  principal  ruin,  the  Temple 
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*'  quiqne  arva  Gabinae 
Junonis,  gelidumque  Anienem,  et  roscida  rivis 
Hernica  saxa  coliint.''  jEneid  vii. 

The  walls  of  the  cella  are  still  perfect, 
composed  of  rectangular  masses  of 
stone  without  cement,  in  the  early  Ro- 
man style:  many  of  these  blocks  are 
4  feet  long  and  2  feet  high.  The  interior 
of  the  cella,  nearly  50  feet  in  length, 
still  retains  its  ancient  payement  of  white 
mosaic,  with  the  sacrarium  6  feet  deep. 
Close  to  this  are  some  fragments  of 
fluted  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  on 
which  the  stucco  coating  is  still  yisible, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  theatre, 
with  remains  of  a  few  of  the  seats. 
On  the  right  of  the  neck  of  the  ridge 
leading  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
to  Castiglione  is  a  continued  series  of 
excavations,  from  which  ancient  Kome 
derived  its  supply  of  the  volcanic  stone 
called  lapis  gabinus,  and  of  which  many 
of  the  earliest  monuments  of  Rome  have 
been  constructed.  Castiglione  retains 
some  of  its  mediaeval  walls  and  its  ruined 
tower  of  the  13th  century,  built  on  the 
walls  of  ancient  Gabii,  a  fine  fragment 
of  which;  composed  of  rectangular 
blocks  5  or  6  courses  deep,  may  be 
seen  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  tower. 

The  Lake  of  Gahii, — It  may  appear 
singular  that,  though  the  city  is  noticed 
by  many  of  the  classical  writers,  no 
mention  of  the  lake  occurs  until  the  5th 
century,  when  it  is  found  in  some  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  martyrdom  of  S. 
Primitivus,  who  was  beheaded  at  Gabii, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  lake, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of 
the  ancient  emissarium,  by  which  it 
was  drained;  the  latter  being  choked 
up  at  an  early  period,  the  low  land  was 
reduced  to  a  swamp,  until  the  drain 
into  the  Osa  was  repaired.  In  the 
8th  century  it  was  called  the  Lago  di 
Burrano;  and  in  the  14th,  after  the 
building  of  Castiglione,  it  took  the 
name  of  that  hamlet.  The  whole  pro- 
perty belonged  to  the  Colonnas,  who 
sold  it  in  1614  to  Cardinal  Scipio  Bor- 
ghese,  in  whose  family  it  has  since 
remained.  The  lake  was  drained  a  few 
years  ago  by  Prince  Borghese,  under 
the  direction  of  Canina,  who  constructed 
Anew  emissarium,  which  has  converted 


it  from  the  state  of  a  pestilential  marsh 
into  a  district  of  fertility. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Osteria,  on  the 
1.,  following  the  valley  of  the  Osa,  is 
Castello  deir  Osa,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Alban  city  of  CoUatia,  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Lucretia.  The  walk  through  this  pretty 
valley  is  very  agreeable,  and  the  tra- 
veller should  extend  it  to  Zunghezza, 
3  m.  lower  down,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Osa  with  the  Anio,  where  he  may 
visit  its  large  farm-buildings  belong- 
ing to  Duke  Strozzi. 

The  road  from  Gabii  to  Palestrina  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  Via  Prsnestina; 
the  ancient  pavement  is  still  visible 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
extent;  it  becomes  impracticable  for 
carriages  after  quitting  the  ruins  of 
Gabii,  and  is  carried  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  ridges  of  hill  and  valley 
by  which  this  part  of  the  Campagna  is 
traversed  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  AiK>ut  7 
m.  beyond  the  Osteria  delV  Osa  the  road 
crosses  that  from  Tivoli  to  Zagarolo, 
and  immediately  beyond  this  it  is  car- 
ried through  a  deep  and  picturesque 
cutting  in  the  tufa  rock,  evidently  a 
Roman  work,  as  the  road  here  retains 
throughout  Its  ancient  pavement.  A 
little  chapel  at  the  entrance  of  this 
cutting  is  called  Santa  Maria  di  Cava- 
monte;  here  is  also  a  small  osteria. 
The  town  of  Zagarolo  is  seen  on  a  hill 
to  the  rt.  Remains  of  the  Claudian, 
Marcian,  and  Anio  Novus  aqueducts 
are  seen  in  several  places  on  the  rt. 
before  reaching  Cavamonte;  in  this 
part  of  its  course  it  is  repeatedly  carried 
by  tunnels  through  the  narrow  ridge  of 
hills,  as  well  as  upon  arches  across  the 
ravines  that  separate  them.  Upon  the 
hill  above  Cavamonte  are  numerous 
remains  of  a  Roman  town,  probably 
Pedum,  one  of  the  Latin  Confedera- 
tion :  amongst  others,  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  145  ft.  in  its  longest  dia- 
meter. About  jt  ^*  ^^^^^  passing 
through  the  cutting  the  road  to  Pales- 
trina turns  abruptly  to  the  rt.,  leaving 
that  to  Gallicano  on  the  1.,  and  ascends 
the  hill  towards  the  large  convent 
of   San  Pastotft,  NdViv^  S&   ^  ^yavsK^gv. 
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boBTbood.  The  Bomu  paTcment 
hu  here  Aiappetred,  but  the  line 
U  Kill  reUined.  Shortty  bejond  th& 
conTCDt  remiioj  of  tombs  show  that  we- 
al* ttill  OD  th*  line  of  the  Via  Prceurs- 
tiio.  Prom  Sao  Putore  to  Palestriua 
the  road  ii  »gva  practicable  for  csr- 
ruc«  ;  it  folloirs  the  liue  of  a.  narrow 
ridc«  between  two  deep  ravines  of  the 
Hajella  and  CsTsteUo  torrents,  leaving 
Zagutio  oa  the  rt.,  and  joins  the 
egfriage-^Dttd  from  Rome  to  Palestrjna, 
the  Via  LAtocaoa,  at  the  Madonna  dell' 
Aqnila,  JDit  before  entering  the  town. 

Ltmaaezzt,  Colutia,  &c. 
j^mongit  the  many  agreeable  excur- 
^oiu  over  the  Campagna,  there  Is 
perhaps  none  wbicb  will  offer  more 
beaatinil  scenery,  and  occupation  to  the 
artiftand  sketcber,  than  a  visit  to  Lud- 
■jbena  aud  a  roam  through  the  woods 
u  its  vicinity  :  it  may  be  easily  made 
in  a  day,  the  distaDce  from  Borne  being 
alMOt  10  m.  The  road  to  Lungbezza 
U  tba  same  as  that  to  Gabii  (p.  407)  as 
Ar  as  the  Tor  dei  Schiavi,  aiid  iu  the 
rest  is  good  and  adapted  for  carriages : 
Iwyond  Lunghezza  the  tourist  must  take 
to  foot,  or  to  a  light  vehicle  to  be  pro- 
pored  there.  After  bracching  off  from 
tbf  Via  Pnenesiina,  the  Via  Collatina 
■goo  gains  the  line  of  the  aqneduct  of 
(be  Aqua  Virgo,  which  it  follows  for  the 
next  3m.,  leavingon  the  1.  thefarms  of  S. 
Aaastatia,  of  Bocca  di  Leone,  and  Cer- 
laretto,  and  ou  the  rt.  Tor  di  Sapienia, ' 
a  medieval  tnwer,  with  a  square  battle- 1 
mented  curtain  round  the  base.  Before  ' 
retching  the  latter  the  road  to  Cerbars,  I 
a  very  picturesque  locality,  much  fre-  j 
qnented  by  artists,  branches  off  on  the 
L,  the  distance  being  about  1  m.,  pass-  | 
ing  near  Orvaretlo  ;  farther  on,  to  the  , 
iTw  the  Cataie  di  Smtiai,  once  the  pro- 

Srty  of  Lucullus  and  of  Elius  the 
■her  of  LtiiauB  Verus.  8  m.  from 
Rome  a  st«ep  descent  brings  us  lo  the 
ftrm  of  SaloM,  in  a  marshy  valley,  I 
where  are  the  sources  of  the  Acqua  , 
Vei^ine.  3}  ro-  beyond  Salone  we  ] 
arrive  at  LvngheEtaj  a  collection  of 
fkrm-buildings,  oo  the  site  of  a  baronial 
auile,  formerij  the  property  of  the  __  . ._ 
^edici^  trom  whom  it  has  descended  '  pB»iD» 


by  inheritance  to  the  Florentine  Dab 
SIrozzj ;  it  is  situated  on  a  high  prO' 
montory,  in  a  sharp  bend  of  thi 
Teverone,  commandiug  a  good  viev 
of  the  river,  and  of  the  farm  of  Cam 
Sossa,  on  the  opposite  bank.  A  shoi 
way  bejond,  the  road  crosses  the  live 
Osa,  from  which  a  bridle-path  of  2  n 
leads  to  Csstiglione  ;  during  vhiek 
the  tourist  will  enjoy  a  lovely  vii 
the  Sabine  and  Alban  mountaim. ,  _ 
following  the  I.  bank  of  the  Osa  thrmi^ 
the  woods  that  clothe  its  sides,  after  ■}  I 
in.  he  will  reach  Castellod'  Osa,hetUi 
known  among  the  peasantry  as  Castet 
laccio,  the  probable  site  of  CoUatia, 
which  is  marked  by  a  high  tower,  and 
an  abrupt  precipice  of  lava  rising  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  corresponding 
with  the  description  in  the  '  .^neid ' — 

Some  remains  of  an  ancient  road  are 
met  with  between  Castellaccio  and  the 
Osteria  dell'  Osa,  which  connected  the 
Via  Collatina  with  that  to  Prmneste, 
and  atumulnswithsomc  traces  of  tombs 
excavated  in  the  tufa  rock.  It  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our  reader 
that  CoUatia  was  one  of  the  eariy 
colonies  of  Alba,  fbunded  by  LatJnus 
Sylvius  ;  that  after  the  destruction  of 
Alba  Longa  it  was  held  fiuccessivelj 
by  the  Sabines  and  Romans  ;  that  here 
dwelt  Lucretia  when  she  was  the 
victim  of  the  brulality  of  Sextns,  the 
son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  which  con- 
tributed to  the  fall  of  the  kingly  power 
at  Rome  ;  and  that  the  first  Brutus  wai 
probably  brought  up  here— 

■' Allrlx  CaitI  Collottl  BruU." 

The  tourist  if  a  good  walker  will 
be  able  lo  visit  CoUatia,  Gabii,  Ponte 
ai  Nona  iu  the  same  day,  and  more 
easily  still  on  horseback;  leavineKome 
by  the  Via  Collatina,  and  returning  by 
Osteria  deir  Osa,  Ponte  di  Nona,  &o. 
The  geologist  will  observe  in  the  valley 


of  Castellaecio  a  fine  ci 


Cerroro.— This  picturesque  locality  it 
about  4  m.  from  Rome,  and  is  most 
easily  reached  from  the  Via  Collatina 
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Vergine,.  descending  beyond  the  farm 
of  Cervaretto,  we  reach  Cervaro,  a 
farm-house  on  a  table-land  which 
forms  very  picturesque  escarpments. 
Here  are  several  grottoes,  from  which 
building-stone,  a  compact  variety  of  vol- 
canic tufa,  was  formerly  extracted  in 
large  quantities.  One  of  these,  called 
the  Grotta  del  Tedeschi,  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  the  Grerman  artists  during 
their  festival  (see  p.  xxxi).  The  envi- 
rons of  Cervaro  are  often  made  during 
the  fine  days  of  April  and  May  the 
rendezvous  of  picnic  parties.  This  as 
well  as  the  neighbouring  castellated 
farm  of  Cervaretto,  or  Cervaletto,  upon 
an  eminence  of  tu&^  belong  to  Prince 
Borghese. 


The  Via  Nomentana,  Monte  Sacro, 
Catacombs  of  S.  Alessandbo,  Men- 
tana,  Monte  Rotondo,  &c. 

This  interesting  excursion  can  be 
made  in  a  day,  embracing  the  several 
sites  on  tbe  Via  Nomentana,  and  re- 
turning by  the  Yia  Salara.  Mentana 
is  14  m.  from  Rome,  and  returning  by 
Monte  Rotondo  17. 

Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  Pia,  we 
pass  a  series  of  villas  on  the  rt.  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  nobility :  that  near 
the  ^te,  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
Patnzzi,  has  been  recently  rebuilt, 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  siege 
in  1849.  On  the  1.,  at  some  distance, 
is  the  Villa  Albani,  which  forms  a  re- 
markable contrast,  in  its  architectural 
taste,  with  its  more  modem  neighbour, 
the  V.  Patrizzi.  Farther  on  are  the 
Villas  of  Duke  Massimo  and  Prince 
Torlonia,  the  latter  containing  some 
pigmy  copies  of  ancient  edifices,  alto- 
gether a  very  gingerbread  kind  of  affair. 
Beyond  this  a  slight  ascent  brings  us  to 
the  ch.  of  Sant'  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura 
(see  p.  135),  from  which  a  gradual  de- 
scent, during  which  the  line  of  rly.  is 
crossed,  leads  to  the  Anio,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  Ponte  Lomentano.  This 
part  of  the  road  deviates  slightly  from 
the  ancient  line,  the  course  of  which, 
farther  to  the  1.,  is  marked  by  a  large 
brick  tomb,  called  the  Sediaccia,  or  Xa 


Sedia  del  Diavolo,  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  seat  as  seen  from  the  road,  the  wall  on 
that  side  being  broken  down.  The 
Ponte  L.  (Pons  Nomentanus)  was  built 
by  Narses  after  the  destruction  of  a 
more  ancient  one  by  Totila :  the  upper 
part  and  its  tower  are  of  the  8th  cent., 
the  more  recent  defences  were  added 
in  the  15th  by  Nicholas  V«  Soon 
after  crossing  the  river  we  pass  on 
each  side  of  &e  road  two  large  ruined 
tombs,  from  which  an  ascent  carries 
the  road  over  a  low  hill,  the  cele- 
brated Mons  Sacer,  where  the  Roman 
Plebeians  retired,  b.c.  494,  under 
Menennius  Agrippa,  to  assert  their 
liberties.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
gathering  took  place  upon  the  rising 
ground  overlooking  the  Anio  to  the  rt., 
where  a  temple  to  Jupiter  was  erected 
to  commemorate  it  The  name  of 
Sacredf  given  to  tbe  locality,  was  from 
the  Lex  Sacrata  decreed  on  that 
memorable  occasion.  1  m.  farther  are 
the  castellated  farm-buildings  and  villa 
of  Casal  dei  Pazzi,  before  reaching 
which  a  road  branches  off  to  the  1. 
leading  to  the  farms  of  le  Vigne  Nuove 
(1  m.),  of  the  Casale  delle  Belle  Donne 
(4  m.),  and  the  valley  of  the  AUia,  a  very 
agreeable  drive  of  4  m.  over  the  Cam* 
pagna.  Beyond  Casal  de'  Pazzi  the  road 
skirts  the  valley  of  the  Cecchinm, 
and  on  the  top  of  tbe  ascent  beyond 
passes  a  ruined  brick  tomb  called  la 
Spunta  Pietra,  an  elegant  little  edifice 
in  the  style  of  that  of  the  Divus  Redi- 
culus  (p.  34),  consisting  of  an  upper 
and  lower  chamber,  with  traces  of 
ornamental  stucco-work  in  the  former. 
Some  fragments  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment are  seen  near  here  on  the  side  of 
the  modem  road.  Near  the  6th  m.,  and 
on  our  1.,  are  the  farm-buildings  of 
Coazzo  and  Pietra  Aurea,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of,  and  close  to,  the  road, 
the  Oratobt  and  Catacombs  of  St. 
Alexander.  In  speakine  of  the  cata- 
combs in  the  more  immediate  vicinity 
of  Rome,  we  have  alluded  to  the  dis- 
covery made  here,  in  1853,  of  an  early 
Christian  ch. ;  it  was  well  known  from 
the  History  of  the  Martyrs,  that  Pope 
Alexander  I.,  who  suffered  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  a.i>.  VU  ,  \»&.  \ifefe^  ^^^^^^ 
\  In  this  caA.«L<iom\i,  VvCo.  ^^  ^^^k^^nk^ 
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Eventius  and  the  Deacon  Theodulus,  in 
a  cemetery  upon  the  estate  of  a  Roman 
lady  named  Severina,  recently  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  On  the  site, 
indeed  in  the  Catacomb  itself,  was 
erected  in  the  2nd  cent,  an  Oratory  to 
St,  Alexander,  but  after  the  Peace  of 
the  Church,  when  larger  space  was 
required,  the  oratory,  originally  under- 
ground, was  laid  open,  and  a  ch.  built 
over,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  re- 
cently disinterred,  and  into  which  the 
bodies  of  the  martyr  pope  and  his 
companions  had  been  removed.  This 
ch.,  now  below  the  general  level  of 
the  Campagna,  consists  of  4  por- 
tions :  descending  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
we  arrive  in  a  kind  of  vestibule,  out 
of  which  opens  on  the  rt.  the  prin- 
cipal oratory,  the  floor  of  which  is 
paved  with  fragments  of  marble,  with 
some  early  sepulchral  inscriptions ;  in 
the  centre  stands  the  altar,  the  table  con- 
sisting of  a  slab  of  porphyry,  supported 
by  4  rude  Corinthian  pillars ;  beneath 
is  a  sarcophagus  composed  of  slabs, 
in  which  lay  the  body  of  St.  Alexander, 
enclosed  within  a  marble  screen,  on 
which  are  engraved  the  words  "  et 

ALEXANDRO    DEL1CATV8    VOT    P08VIT." 

The  name  that  preceded  the  first  word 
was  probably  that  of  Eventius.  i  Behind 
this  altar  is  a  kind  of  apse  containing  a 
rude  bishop's  seat,  for  we  are  told  that 
this  ch.  was  served  by  an  Episcopus 
by  the  inscription  also  on  the  screen 
round  the  altar,  dedicante  aepis. 
VR8.  (Ursino),  and  by  another,  to  an 
Episcopus  Diodatus,  in  the  Oratory  of 
S.  Theodulus.  Opening  out  of  the 
church  on  the  1.  is  a  chamber  paved  in 
marble,  which  is  called,  without  any 
authority,  the  Oratory  of  S.  Theoduhis, 
near  which  a  door  leads  into  the  cata- 
combs or  cemetery  of  S.  Alexander, 
which  resemble  those  we  have  seen 
about  Rome:  the  graves,  however,  have 
been  less  disturbed,  some  with  their 
inscriptions  remaining  being  still  closed. 
One  nas  been  opened,  and  all  the 
objects  found  in  it  placed  within  a 
grating;  on  another  is  an  inscription 
in  large  letters  on  the  tiles  which  close 
it ;  and  on  a  third,  one  of  those  glass 
cups  so  frequently  seen  in  the  collec- 
tJons  of  early  Christian  objects.    The 


most  important,  however,  of  all  the 
inscriptions  in  this  catacomb  marks  the 
grave  of  a  certain  Sophia  ;  another  is 
a  singular  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  but  written  entirely  in  Greek 
letters.  These  catacombs  are  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  as  yet  have  been 
but  partially  examined.  Returning  to 
the  vestibule,  which  contains  the  remains 
of  a  marble  vase  found  in  the  vicinity, 
but  without  authority  called  a  baptis- 
mal font,  and  2  Corinthian  columns  in 
granite,  we  enter  on  the  1.  a  second 
ch.  with  a  semicircular  apse,  paved 
with  sepulchral  inscriptions  :  this  build- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  been  destined  for 
catachumens  or  females.  The  founda- 
tions of  an  immense  ch.  were  laid  in 
1857  by  Pius  IX.,  and  considerable 
progress  in  its  erection  has  been  already 
made.  It  will  enclose  as  a  crypt  the 
whole  of  the  subterranean  churches, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  annex  to  it  a 
confraternity  of  Trappists,  with  an 
Agricultural  establishment  under  their 
guidance.  [To  visit  the  catacombs  of 
S.  Alessandro  a  permission  is  necessary, 
which  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty 
at  the  office  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  (see 
p.  334),  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Propaganda,  to  which  the  surrounding 
estate  belongs.] 

Beyond  S.  Alessandro  we  follow  the 
line  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  portions  of 
the  ancient  pavement  of  which  are 
here  and  there  seen  for  the  next  2  m., 
until  we  reach  the  Casale  di  Capo 
Bianco.  Here  the  road  bifurcates,  the 
branch  on  the  rt.  leading  to  Palombara, 
the  other  to  Mentana.  Following  the 
latter,  we  pass  over  for  more  than  J  m, 
an  ancient  pavement,  perhaps  the  best 
preserved  specimen  of  a  Roman  road 
near  the  capital,  before  reaching  the 
farm-buildings  of  le  Case  Nuove.  From 
here  commence  a  series  of  ascents 
and  descents,  following  the  top  of  the 
ridge  that  separates  the  waters  flow- 
ing into  the  AUia  on  the  1.,  and  to 
the  Anio  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
road  being  generally  bad.  About  1 1  m. 
from  Rome  we  leave  on  the  1.  the 
Torre  Lupara^  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
mediseval  defences  of  this  description, 
consisting  of  a  base  of  black  lava,  the 
centre  oi  xe^  wi^  ^«\\q^  XstSstV,  <waji 
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the  upper  portion  similar  to  the  base. 
A  short  way  farther  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Casale  di  Monte  Gentile,  the  pro- 
bable site  of  Ficxdea,  Beyond  this  2 
ruiued  tombs  mark  the  direction  of  the 
Via  Nomentana.  [The  geologist  will 
here  observe  that  the  volcanic  rocks  dis- 
appear, the  hills  around  being  composed 
of  marine  tertiary  marls  (pliocene), 
abounding  in  fossil  shells ;  upon  these 
strata  grow  the  picturesque  oak  woods, 
which  form  such  a  contrast  with  the 
bare  Campagna.]  From  this  part  of  the 
road  the  views  down  the  valleys  of  the 
Allia  and  the  Fosso  di  QuartOy  towards 
the  Tiber,  are  very  beautifiil,  whilst 
those  towards  the  Monte  Genaro  and 
the  Comiculan  hills  at  its  base  are 
extremely  grand.  The  highest  part  of 
the  road  (702  ft.)  is  attained  about 
i  m.  before  reaching  Mentana,  to  which 
a  well-managed  descent  leads. 

Mentana, 

the  ancient  Nomentum,  one  of  th^ 
oldest  of  the  colonies  of  Alba  in  the 
Sabine  territory,  and  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylvius,  contemporaneosly  with  Fidense, 
Gabii,  and  Crustumerium.  It  is  conse- 
quently the  only  one  of  these  celebrated 
sites  of  the  Prisci  Latini  which  still 
continues  to  be  inhabited,  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  more  healthy  and  elevated 
position  (700  ft.).  Nomentum  was  a 
place  of  some  importance  during  the 
Roman  Empire :  its  territory  was  then, 
as  it  still  is,  celebrated  for  its  wines : 
Ovid,  Martial,  and  Seneca  had  villas  in 
the  neighbourhood :  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  as  early  as  ad.  415:  during 
the  middle  ages  we  find  it  designated 
as  Civitas  Nomentana.  As  Mentana,  it 
acquired  some  celebrity  from  the  meet- 
ing between  Pope  Leo  III.  and  Charle- 
magne, when  the  latter  came  to  Rome 
in  A.D.  800  to  receive  the  Imperial 
Crown ;  and  in  the  following  cent,  as 
the  birthplace  of  Crescentius,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy  in  the  10th  cent.,  and  who 
was  so  barbarously  put  to  death  by 
Otho  II.  in  996  after  his  gallant  defence 
of  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  against  that 
tyrant.  After  various  vicissitudes  Men- 
tana passed  by  gift  of  their  kinsman 


Nicholas  III.  into  the  hands  of  the 
Orsinis,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
for  the  enormous  sum,  in  those  days,  of 
250,000  scudi  by  the  Perettis:  it,  as 
well  as  its  territory,  now  belongs  to 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Borghese 
family.  The  modern  town  is  a  miserable 
place  with  540  Inhab.,  consisting  of  one 
street,  the  continuation  of  the  high 
road,  and  of  the  baronial  castle,  sur- 
rounded by  an  agglomeration  of  hovels, 
a  sad  picture  of  misery  and  squalidity. 
The  casikf  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is 
founded  upon  massive  substructions 
towards  the  valley,  which  date  from  the 
i3thcent. ;  the  feudal  castle  itself  dates 
from  the  1 5th,  and  bears  the  arms  of  the 
Perettis ;  there  is  a  ^ood  pointed  gate 
in  white  marble  opening  into  the  upper 
court,  with  an  ancient  bas-relief  of  a 
horse  over  it ;  and  the  palace  contains  a 
large  baronisd  hall,  but  has  been  much 
neglected.  In  the  street  near  the  ch. 
are  some  masses  of  marble,  used  as 
seats  by  the  inhabitants,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  families  of  Herennius 
and  Brutius.  The  Via  Nomentana, 
heavy  after  rain  for  wheeled  vehi- 
cles, continues  in  a  northerly  direction, 
passing  by  the  ch.  of  la  Pieta  to  Grotta 
Marozza,  3  m.,  the  probable  site  of  the 
ancient  Ereium;  from  where  it  con- 
tinned  until  it  joined  the  Via  Salaria, 
between  Correse  (Cures)  and  Nerola. 
A  bridle-road  leads  from  Mentana  to 
near  the  Osteria  Nuova,  4  m.,  from  which 
excursions  can  be  most  easily  made  to 
Santangelo  in  Capoccia  and  Monticelli, 
the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Medullia  and  Oomiculum.  A  fair  road 
of  less  than  2  m.  in  dry  weather  (the  soil 
being  a  stiff  clayey  marl  covered  with 
volcanic  tufa)  connects  Mentana  with 

Monte  Rotondo, 

a  town  of  modem  origin,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  province  of 
la  Sabina,  having  a  Pop.  of  2235  Inhab. 
The  territory  around  is  fertile,  planted 
chiefly  in  vmes^  the  wine  made  from 
which  enjoys  a  high  reputation  at 
Rome.  From  its  elevated  position  its 
climate  is  tolerably  healthy,  vcA^aVkss. 
exposed,  to  xWvtAwc^^ift  ^^  \aaNaxNa.*C^^ 
the  suVjaceut  ^vi\x\cX  ^ov^^  '^'^  '^'^^ 
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The  principal  feature  of  the  town  is 
its  baronial  castle,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  one  of  the  mediaeval  strongholds 
of  the  Orsinis,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  the  Barberinis:  it  now  belongs,  with 
a  considerable  part  of  the  surround- 
ing territory,  to  the  Prince  of  Piom- 
bino.  The  interior,  nearly  unfurnished, 
contains  a  fine  carved  ceiling,  and  some 
frescoes  and  decorations  of  the  time  of 
the  Barberinis  ;  its  principal  attraction, 
however,  is  the  high  tower  which  rises 
on  it,  from  which  the  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  the  N.  Campagna, 
embracing  Rome  itself,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Sabine  mountains,  encircling  the 
low  region  occupied  by  that  people,  is 
extensive  and  magnificent  beyond  ex- 
ample. There  are  few  points  from  which 
the  topography  of  the  ancient  territory 
of  the  Sabines,  and  of  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Etruria  and  Latium,  can  be 
better  surveyed.  In  the  priucipal 
church,  la  Collegiata,  there  is  a  picture 
of  the  patron,  S.  Magdalene,  attributed 
to  C.  Maratta, 

From  Monte  Rotondo  a  good  road  of 
2  m.  descends  to  the  Via  Salara,  at 
la  Cavanelle  Stat.,  IJ  m.  beyond  which 
is  Fonte  di  Papa,  on  the  edge  of  fine 
meadows  extending  to  the  Tiber ;  and 
1  m.  farther  the  Osteria  di  Forno 
Nuovo,  on  the  hill  above  which  is  the 
Oasale  of  St.  Colomba ;  3  m.  beyond  this 
the  Casale  di  Marcigliana  stands  on  an 
eminence  on  the  1. ;  and  1  m.  farther  still 
the  bridge  of  Malpasso  over  the  Allia, 
close  to  where  that  stream  enters  the 
Tiber  ;*  the  farm-buildings  on  the  1.  are 
those  of  LeSette  Bagni;  a  slight  ascent 
follows  over  the  low  neck  of  land 
which  joins  Castel  Giubeleo,  the  citadel 
of  Fidenae,  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
from  which  a  drive  of  2  m.  over  the 
plain  brines  us  to  the  Ponte  Salaro: 
the  rest  of  this  route  being  described 
at  p.  420  in  this  vol.  (See  also  Hand- 
book of  Centred  Italy,  Rte.  98.)  The 
railway  in  progress  from  Bologna  to 
Rome  runs  parallel  to  the  Via  Salara, 

•  Sig.    P.  Rosa,  the  best  authority  on  the 

classical  topography  of  the  environs  of  Rome, 

supposes  that  the  Allia  is  represented  by  the 

stream  called  Scaunabecchi,  12  m.  from  the  city, 

and  that  the  site  of  the  victory  of  the  Gauls  was 

/n  the  plahi  that  extends  from  Santa  Colomba  to 

^^Hrdgllana. 


until  about  I  m.  before  reaching  the 
bridge,  where  it  deviates  to  the  1.  to 
cross  the  Anio  by  an  iron  bridge,  and 
to  follow  afterwards  the  1.  bank  of  that 
river,  as  far  as  the  Ponte  Lomentano. 

Veii, 

about  12  m.  from  Rome,  close  to  l3ie 
high    road  to    Florence,   between    the 
post-stations  of  La  Storta  and  Baccano. 
A   carriage   for  4   persons,  to  go  and 
return  in  the  same  day,  may  be  hired 
for  4  scudi.     No  beds  can  be  obtained 
at  any  place  nearer  to  the  ruins  than  La 
Storta,  so  that  the  traveller  who  desires 
to  explore  them  in  detail  must  take  up 
his  quarters  there.     At  Isola  a  cicerone 
called  Filippo  Doraesi  may  be  found. 
He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  localities, 
and  can  provide  donkeys.     To  see  the 
Mill,  the  Ponte  Sodo,  the  gate  of  the  Co- 
lumbarium, and  the  Painted  Tomb  will 
not  require  more  than  2  hrs.    The  Arx 
will  require  another  hour.     To  visit  all 
these,  and  make  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  city,  will  occupy  altogether  4  hrs. 
The  traveller  who  goes  to  Veii  in  a  car- 
riage must  proceed  a  short  mile  from 
La  Storta,  just  beyond  the  10th  modem 
milestone  from  Rome,  where  he  will  find 
a  road  on  the  right  leading  to  Isola 
Farnese,  and  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.    Those  who  proceed  on  horseback 
or  on  foot  will  turn  off  from  the  high 
road  at  the  5th  m.  near  the  Tomb  of 
Vibius  Marianus,  where  an  ancient  road 
branches   off  on  the  rt.   hand,    which 
appears,  from  the  vestiges  of  pavement 
and  foundations  of  tombs  still  visible, 
to  be  the   Via   Veientina,     One  of  the 
latter,  near  the  farm-buildings   called 
Ospedaletto,  is  remarkable  for  its  size. 
After  crossing  the  torrent  called  the 
Turia,  near    which    are  the    ruins  of 
another  tomb,  the  road  turns  to  the  1. 
or  N.W.,  and   from   this  point   along 
the  table-land  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Turia   and  of  the  Valca  or    Cre- 
mera.      Ascending    the    valley   above 
the  junction  of  the  Cremera  with  the 
Fosso  de'  due  Fossi  (the  2  streams  which 
surround  the  site  of  Veii),  we  see  on 
the  height  on  the  1.  the  Arco  di  Pino, 
an  «LTe^  Va.  W\e  \\3ifa.,bY  'which  the  road 
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descended  to  the  river.  The  elevated 
ridge  on  the  side  of  this  valley  is  sup- 
posed by  Sir  W.  (Jell  to  be  that  occu- 
pied by  the  Roman  campduriug  the 
siege. 

The  easiest  and  most  expeditions 
mode  of  seeing  the  different  objects 
about  Veii,  irill  be,  starting  from  I  sola, 
descend  to  the  Molino,  follow  the  1.  bank 
of  the  torrent  as  far  as  I^onte  delV  Isola, 
crossing  which,  continue  along  the 
bank  of  the  Cremera,  having  the 
escarpment  which  supported  the  walls 
on  the  right,  and  the  Necropolis  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Visit  the 
piers  of  an  Etruscan  bridge,  the  Ponte 
SodOy  and  the  Porta  Spezzeria  ;  from  the 
latter  Campana's  painted  tomb  is  about 
J  m.  distant.  Tourists  having  time  at 
their  disposal  can  follow  the  Cremera 
in  its  downward  course  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Fosso  de*  Due  Fossi ;  but 
as  there  is  little  to  see,  except  the  fine 
scenery,  it  may  be  better,  after  seeing 
the  gate  of  the  Columbarivm,  inside  the 
Porta  Spezeria,  and  the  Roman  pavement , 
to  strike  across  the  table-land  to  the 
Piazza  d*Armi,  about  Ij  m.  off:  from 
the  highest  part  of  this  path  there  is  a 
splendid  view  over  the  Campagna. 
From  the  Piazza  d'Armi  a  walk  of 
less  than  an  hour  along  the  torrent, 
during  which  the  Arco  di  Pino  can  be 
seen,  will  bring  us  back  to  Isola :  the 
whole  of  this  tour  will  occupy  between 
3  and  4  hours.  In  the  interior  of  the 
plateau  of  Veii  there  is  little  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  scramble  through  its  brush- 
wood and  briers. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  site  of  Veii 
is  one  of  those  interesting  results  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  study  of 
Etruscan  antiquities,  which  has  made 
such  rapid  progress  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  recent  researches  among 
the  buried  cities  of  Etruria  have  done 
more  to  elucidate  the  early  history  of 
Italy  than  the  speculations  of  the  anti- 
quaries, or  the  uncertain  records  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
As  early  as  the  15th  century  the  Italian 
antiquaries  began  to  discuss  the  locality 
of  this  celebrated  city ;  and  from  that 
period  to  die  beginning  of  the  present 
century  no  spot  has  been  more  the  sub- 
ject of  speculation  and  dispute.    Recent 


discoveries  have  added  Veii  to  the 
number  of  those  ancient  cities  whose 
existence  is  proved  to  be  no  fiible,  and 
have  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
was  situated  between  the  two  streams 
above  mentioned,  below  the  rocky  citadel 
of  Isola  Famese.  Independently  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  ruins,  inscrip- 
tions bearing  the  names  of  well-known 
Etruscan  families  have  been  discovered. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the 
Tarquitii  celebrated  by  Virgil,  and 
mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  families 
which  embraced  the  cause  of  Rome 
during  the  siege :  they  gave  name  to 
the  Libri  Tarquitiani  used  by  the  au- 
ruspices,  and  consulted  as  late  as  the  4th 
century  by  the  emperor  Julian  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians.  Before 
we  proceed  to  examine  the  antiquities, 
we  may  remind  our  readers  of  the  de- 
scription of  Dionysius,  who  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  Uiird  war  in  which 
Romulus  was  engaged  against  Veii,  that 
it  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  League,  distant 
from  Rome  100  stadia,  situated  on  a 
lofty  and  insulated  rock,  and  as  large 
as  Athens.  The  distance  of  100  stadia 
is  exactly  12^  m.  from  the  capital,  cal- 
culating 8  stadia  to  the  Roman  mile 
the  other  points  of  the  description  will 
be  adverted  to  hereafter.  We  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  facts  of  the  early  history 
of  Veii :  every  traveller  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  acquainted  with  the  long 
wars  it  sustained  against  Rome,  and  with 
its  celebrated  siege  and  capture  by  Ca- 
millus,  who  entered  the  citadel  by  means 
of  a  mine,  b.c.  393,  after  a  10  years'  siege. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  city  the  site 
was  long  deserted  and  apparently  forgot- 
ten until  the  time  of  Julius  CsBsar,  when 
an  Imperial  municipium  arose  in  the 
centre  of  it,  far  within  the  circuit  of  the 
ancient  walls.  Propertius  tells  us  that 
the  Etruscan  area  was  converted  into 
pastures  in  his  day : — 

"  Nunc  Intra  mnros  {Mustoris  bucdna  lent! 
Cuitat,  et  in  vestris  ossibus  arva  metunt." 

Eleg.  4, 11. 

In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  Floras  says, 
"Who  now  knows  the  site  of  Veii? 
What  ruins,  ^baX  's«»\!\%'8s»  ^1  Vv.  «r^ 
i  visible  ?     ll  Va  ^\fiifc\3\\.  \ft  Y^N.  "SsiiJis^'^a 
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our  annals  when  they  would  make  us 
believe  in  the  existence  of  Veii ;"  a 
remarkable  passage,  as  the  Roman  mu- 
nicipium  was  then  flourishing  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Etruscan  walls 
which  we  shall  presently  notice.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  situation  of  the  ruins, 
so  near  the  high  road,  was  not  likely 
to  escape  the  attention  of  the  barons 
in  their  system  of  predatory  warfare.  I 
Certain  ecclesiastical  documents  inform  | 
us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century  a  castle  existed  on  the  isolated 
rock  which  is  now  considered  to  have 
formed  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city. 
It  derived  from  its  position  the  name  of 
Isola,  being  called  the  Isola  di  Ponte 
Veneno,  and  in  more  recent  times  the 
Isola  Famese.  This  tower  was  a  posi- 
tion of  some  strength,  as  the  hostages 
sent  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.  to  pope 
Paschal  II.  were  placed  in  it  for  security. 
In  the  14th  century  it  was  held  by  the 
Orsinis,  and  in  1485  was  captured  by 
Prospero  Colonna.  In  the  contests  of 
Alexander  VI.  with  the  Orsinis,  Isola 
was  besieged  by  Cossar  Borgia,  and  cap- 
tured after  a  12  days'  siege,  when  the 
greater  portion  of  the  castle  was  de- 
stroyed. It  appears  at  a  later  period  to 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  duchies 
of  Castro  and  Ronciglione,  and  to  have 
derived  from  their  possessors  the  name 
of  Famese.  In  the  1 7th  centy.  it  passed 
to  the  Government,  and  was  sold  in 
1820  to  the  duchess  of  Chablais,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  the  queen  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  from  her  to  the  late  empress 
of  Brazil. 

Although  Nardini  and  Holstenius  had 
both  fixed  the  site  of  Veii  at  Isola 
Famese,  Sir  William  Gell  was  the  first 
antiquary  who  produced  a  satisfactory 
plan  of  the  city.  He  examined  and 
traced  the  ancient  walls  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  circuit;  and  was 
convinced  that  the  account  of  Diony- 
sius,  describing  the  city  as  being  as 
large  as  Athens,  was  not  exaggerated. 
The  few  fragments  of  wall  thus  disco- 
vered, concealed  among  tufts  of  brush- 
wood and  by  accumulations  of  soil,  are 
composed  of  quadrilateral  blocks  of 
tufa,  some  of  which,  particularly  on  the 
Dortbern  and  eastern  sides,  are  from 
9to  il  feet  in  length.    Sir  W.  Gell  con- 


sidered that  the  table-land  at  the  east*' 
em  extremity  of  the  ancient  city,  called 
by  the  peasants  the  Piazza  d*  Armif 
was  the  Etruscan  citadel,  and  that  Isola 
stood  outside  the  walls.  Mr.  Dennis 
considers,  from  the  sepulchral  caves 
and  niches,  "  most  of  them  apparently 
Etruscan,  which  *are  hollowed  in  the 
rock  in  every  direction,  that  Isola  was 
nothing  more  than  part  of  the  Necro- 
polis of  Veii."  Nibby  thought  that  Isola 
was  too  commanding  and  too  important 
an  elevation  to  be  allowed  to  remun 
without  the  walls  by  a  people  so  warlike 
as  the  Etruscans,  and  consequently  re- 
garded it  as  the  ancient  Arx,  on  which 
stood  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Juno, 
into  which  the  mine  of  Camillus  pene- 
trated. He  considers  that  the  Piazza  d' 
Armi  may  have  been  a  second  Arx,  and 
that  the  modem  name  has  perhaps  pre- 
served a  record  of  the  fact.  In  the  flanks 
of  Isola  are  numerous  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, but  no  trace  of  the  cuniculus  of 
Camillus  has  been  discovered.  The  site 
of  Veii,  as  we  have  stated  above,  lies 
between  two  streams.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Fosso  di  Formello,  the  ancient 
Cremera,  well  known  in  the  history  of 
the  wars  of  Veii  with  the  Fabii :  it 
rises  under  the  Monte  del  Sorbo,  to  the  ' 
W.  of  Baccano,  and  encircles  the  site 
of  Veii  on  its  N.  and-  E.  sides.  The 
second  stream  rises  near  Torretta,  on 
the  1.  of  the  Via  Cassia,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  modern  road  near  the 
Osteria  del  Fosso,  12  m.  from  Rome: 
near  Veii  it  precipitates  itself  in  a  fine 
cascade  over  a  rock  80  feet  high,  and 
then  proceeds  along  a  deep  channel, 
separating  Isola  from  the  rest  of  Veii : 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Isola 
it  receives  two  small  torrents,  called 
the  Storta  and  the  Pino,  and  is  thence 
called  the  Fosso  de'  due  Fossi :  it  joins 
the  Cremera  below  the  Piazza  d*  Armi. 
These  two  streams  very  clearly  define 
the  triangular  space  occupied  by  the 
Etruscan  city. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the 
circuit  of  the  city,  and  point  out  the 
position  of  the  gates  which  may  still 
be  recognised.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  apprise  the  traveller  that  the 
Tuins  are    undergoing    such    constant 


,--     Mr 

Dennis  «ays,  "  Every 
I  am  strnii:  wilh  the  rapid  progress 
of  destruction.  Nibhy  and  Gtll  men- 
tion many  remains  which,  are  no  longer 
visible.  The  site  has  lees  to  show 
on  each  succeeding  ^ear.  Even  ma- 
sonry, such  as  the  pier  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Pobgo  di  Formello,  that  from 
its  massivenesB  might  defy  the  pilfer- 
ing of  the  peasantry,  is  Com  lo  pieces, 
and  the  blocks  removed  to  form  tbIIs 
or  houses  elsewhere,  so  that,  ere  long, 
I  fear  it  will  be  said  of  Veli,  '  her 
■very  ruina  have  perished.'  "  Begin- 
ning wilh  the  Toad  from  Isola  to ' 
Formello,  we  descend  into  the  valley  of 
the  Molino,  or  Mill,  in  a  very  pictu- ' 
rescue  situation,  where  the  torrent  pre- 
cipitates itself  by  a  haiidiome  cascade 
over  a  vertical  precipice  of  volcanic 
tnfa  ;  there  was  a  gate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream  here.  Proceeding 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  we  soon 
reach  the  Ponte  delt'  Iiola,  an  atident 
bridge  of  a  liugle  arch,  22  f^t  in 
span  :  the  gate,  which  opened  from  it,  is 
supposed  to  huvc  been  the  entraoce  of 
the  road  from  the  Septem  Pagi,  aud 
has  been  called  fVom  that  circumstance 
the  Forta  rfo"  SsUd  Ptu/i,  through  which 
passed  the  rood  from  Veii  to  Solri.  Re- 
turning, and  following  the  stream 
downwards,  opposite  Isola  is  a  gale 
which  appears  to  have  been  fbrmed 
in  the  walls  which  onited  the  town 
with  the  citadel  on  the  rock  of 
Isola,  and  called  the  Porta  del? 
Arce,  E.  of  Isola  on  the  plain  below 
the  rock,  near  the  junction  of  the  Fosso 
del  Pino  mth  that  of  Isola,  are  some 
mineral  springs,  and  another  eaCe  called 
the  Porta  Campana.  Beyond,  on  the 
S.E.,  and  in  the  ravine  separating 
the  plateau  of  Veii  from  its  Ari 
or  Piazza  d'Armi,  are  the  rains  of 
a.  gate  in  the  direction  of  Fidencc, 
called  the  Porta  Fidenate.  Near  this  a 
curions  postern  and  a  flight  of  steps  of 
nncemented  Etruscan  masonry,  called 
"  La  Scaletta,"  were  discovered  in 
1810,  by  Mr.  Dennis,  bat  of  which  not 
atracenowremains.  Descending  along 
the  base  of  the  Piazza  d'Armi,  and 
afterwards  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Cremera,  we  may  trace   the  gates  in 
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the  eastern  and  northern  dreuit  of  the 
city ;  the  first  is  the  Porta  di  Fietra 
Pert}i3a,  in  the  direction  of  the  Pietra 
Pertusa,  aremarkable  catting  by  which 
the  road  from  Veii  joined  the  Fla- 
minian  Way.  On  the  road,  whiiji  is 
supposed  to  have  opened  bejiond  this 
gale,  is  a  large  tumulus,  called  La 
Vaccareccia,  with  a  crest  of  trees, 
forming  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
Campagna.  It  was  excavated  by  the 
of  Sardinia ;  but  nothing  was 
rm  G ell's  suggestion, 
lb  of  Propertius  king 
of  Veii,  or  of  Morrios,  the  Veientine 
king  who  instituted  the  Salian  riles. 
Higher  np  the  stream  is  the  gate  called 
the  Porta  ^eiieria  by  Canina:  some  of 
ihc  internal  for^Ecations  of  this  gate, 
forming  a  kind  of  piazza,  have  been 
preserved,  together  with  the  remain* 
of  a  massive  bridge  composed  of 
quadrangnlar  blocks  of  tufa ;  two 
roads  led  out  of  it,  one  to  La  Pietra 
Pertusa,  the  other  to  Monte  Mosino, 
a  remarkable  conical  volcanic  hill 
eastward  of  Baccano,  surrounded  by 
broad  artificial  terraces,  whose  som' 
mit,  clothed  with  fine  groves  of  oaks, 
and  commanding  a  noble  view,  is  still 
crowned  with  the  rains  of  a  circular 
building  supposed  to  be  the  Ara  Mutts, 
the  Temple  of  the  Etruscan  Venns. 
Inside  the  Porta  Spezieria  are  some 
remains  of  an  Etruscan  Columbarium, 
in  the  form  of  pigeonholes  irregularly 
pierced  in  the  vertical  walls  of  the  tuft 
rock;  and  higher  np  a  well-preserved 
fragmenyof a  Roman  road.  Betweenthis 
and  the  next  gate  Sir  W.  Gell  describes 
some  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls, 
composed  of  enormous  blocks  of  tnl^ 
many  of  which  were  10  fi.  long  and  5 
ft.  high,  but  they  no  longer  exist;  the 
walls  rested  on  a  triple  course  of  bricks 
each  about  a  yard  in  length,  a  pecu- 
liarity of  construction  which  has  not 
been  observed  in  any  other  Etruscan 


city. 


The  I 


;    gate  v 


<   the  J 


ipenate,  benealh  which  is  the  Fonts 
Soilo,  a  bridge  excavated,  like  a  tunnel, 
in  the  tufs.  340  ft.  long,  lH  ft.  broad, 
and  20  ft.  high,  to  afford  a  passage  for 
the  river :  it  is  so  covered  with  tre^s 
and  brushwood  that,  it  ■m^  wia&^  >aR. 
paBMilmttujvW.'Qo'i;         '  '        '    -"-  — 
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one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  dur- 
ing the  excursion.  This  gate  was  pro- 
bably the  principal  entrance  to  Veil 
from  the  N.,  and  that  by  which  the 
roads  from  Capena,  Falerii,  Nepetum, 
&c.,  entered  the  city.  The  hills  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  stream  here  formed  the 
principal  necropolis  of  the  Etruscan 
city.  The  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ponte  Sodo  were  explored  by 
Lucien  Bonparte,  who  discovered  in 
them  some  beautiful  gold  ornaments. 
Beyond  this  is  the  Porta  del  Cohmbario, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the 
ruined  Columbarium  near  it.  Some  of 
the  polygonal  pavement  of  the  road 
which  led  from  this  gate  to  Formello 
may  still  be  traced,  with  its  kerb- 
stones and  ruts  worn  by  ancient 
chariot-wheels ;  remains  of  the  pier  of 
the  bridge  are  also  visible  in  the  bed 
of  the  Formello.  Farther  on  are  some 
fragments  of  the  city  walls,  resting  on 
bricks  like  the  portion  already  de- 
scribed. The  last  gate  is  the  Porta 
Sutrina,  a  short  distance  from  the  Ponte 
di  Formello,  a  bridge  of  Roman  brick- 
work built  upon  Etruscan  piers.  The 
ancient  road  which  entered  Veii  by  the 
gate  of  Fidense  passed  out  of  it  herC; 
after  traversing  the  whole  length  of 
the  city,  and  ^11  into  the  Via  Cassia 
near  the  12th  milestone  on  the  modem 
road  from  Rome.  The  gate  faces  Sutri, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  it. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  Ponte  dell' 
Isola,  from  which  we  commenced  our 
survey.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  we 
have  now  described  is  supposed  to  be 
about  6  m.  In  the  plain  on  the  N. 
side,  which  they  enclose,  are  several 
traces  of  a  Roman  road  and  some 
vestiges  of  tombs  and  a  columbarium 
marking  the  site  of  the  Roman  muni- 
cipium,  founded  by  the  emperors  on 
the  site  of  the  Etruscan  city.  It  was 
about  2  miles  in  circumference.  The 
columbarium  is  now  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  Roman  settlement: 
it  was  found  entire,  and  the  interior 
was  ornamented  with  stucco  and  paint- 
ings, but  all  of  these  are  now  destroyed, 
and  the  3  chambers  of  which  the  build- 
ing was  composed  are  in  a  state  of 
nun.  Near  it  were  found  the  2  colossal 
lieads  of  Tiberius  and  Augustus,  the 


sitting  colossal  statue  of  Tiberias  ptre^ 
served  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  a  mu- 
tilated statue  of  Germanicus,  and  some 
other  interesting  fragments  of  the  im* 
perial  period. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Formello,  half-way  up  the  slope  of  the 
mound  called  the  Poggio  Reale,  is  the 
very  interesting  Painted  Tomb,  disco- 
vered by  Marchese  Campana  in  the 
winter  of  1842,  the  key  of  which  is  kept 
at  Isola  by  the  farmer,  who  will  en- 
deavour to  exact  a  dollar  for  lending 
it,  an  imposition  that  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted, the  tomb  being  the  property  of  the 
government.  It  is  the  only  tomb  which 
is  now  open  at  Veii,  and,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  which  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  any  Etruscan  city,  it  will 
not  fail  to  interest  the  traveller  and  anti- 
quary, to  whom  the  discoverer  has^ 
rendered  an  important  service,  by  leav- 
ing it  with  its  furniture  in  the  exact 
condition  in  which  it  was  when  opened. 
The  passage  cut  in  the  tufa  rock  leading 
to  the  tomb  was  guarded  by  2  crouch- 
ing lions,  and  the  entrance  itself  is  still 
similarly  guarded.  On  either  side  of 
this  passage  are  traces  of  two  small 
chambers,  which  probably  served  as 
places  of  sepulture  for  dependents. 
The  sepulchral  vault  consists  of  two 
low,  gloomy  chambers  excavated  in 
the  volcanic  rock,  with  a  door  formed 
of  converging  blocks  of  the  earliest 
polygonal  construction,  and  best  seen 
from  the  inside.  The  walls  of  the 
outer  one  are  covered  with  grotesque 
paintings  of  men,  boys,  horses,  leopards, 
cats,  winged  sphinxes,  and  dogs,  remark- 
able for  their  rude  execution,  strange 
colouring,  and  disproportionate  forms. 
These  paintings  are  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, and  are  remarkable  as  being 
much  ruder  and  less  Egyptian  in  their 
character  than  those  discovered  in  the 
painted  tombs  of  Tarquinii  and  other 
Etruscan  sites.  On  either  side  of  the 
tomb  is  a  bench  of  rock,  on  each  of 
which,  when  it  was  opened,  lay  a  skele- 
ton, but  exposure  to  the  air  soon  caused 
both  to  crumble  into  dust.  One  of 
these  had  been  a  warrior,  and  on  the 
rt.-hand  bench  are  still  preserved  por- 
tions of  the  breastplate,  the  spear-head, 
and  the  hsWet,  ■^xfot^wtftd  by  the  wea- 
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pon  which  probably  deprived  the  war- 
rior of  life.     The  other  skeleton,  from 
the  absence  of  armour,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  a  female.    Micali 
remarks  that  the  style  and  decorations 
of  this  tomb  show  no  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian,  and  that  "all  is  genuinely 
national,  and  characteristic  of  the  pri- 
mitive Etruscan  school."    The    large 
earthen  jars,  which  were  found  to  con- 
tain human  ashes,  are  in  the  earliest 
style  of  Etruscan  art.     The  inner  or 
smaller  chamber  has  two  beams  carved 
in  relief  on  the  ceiling,  with  a  low 
ledge  cut  in  the  rock  round  3  of  its  sides, 
on  which  stand  square  cinerary  urns  or 
chests,   that  contained   human  ashes, 
with  several  jars  and  vases.    In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  low  bronze  brazier  about  2  ft. 
in  diameter,  which  probably  served  for 
burning  perfumes.      On  the  wall  op- 
posite the  doorway  are  painted  6  small 
many-coloured    discs    or   paterae,   the 
exact  nature  of  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  hitherto  inconclusive  discus- 
sion.   Above  them  are  many  stumps  of 
nails  in  the  walls,  which  have  rusted 
away    with    all  trace  of  the   articles 
which  were  suspended  from  them.     It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  this  sepulchre  that, 
unlike  many  other  Etruscan  tombs,  it 
has  no  epitaph  or  inscription,  on  sar- 
cophagus, urn,  cippus,  or  tile,  to  record 
the   name  of  the    persons  who  were 
interred  in  it. 

The  antiquarian  traveller  will  find  a 
detailed  descriptionof  Veii,  accompanied 
by  numerous  plans,  maps,  and  views,  in 
in  Canina's  'TAntica  Citta  di  Veii,* 
printed  at  Rome  in  1847,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  queen  dowager  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  in  his  great  work  on  the  Etmria 
Maritima ;  and  in  the  first  vol.  of  Mr. 
Dennis's  work  on  the  *  Cities  and  Ce- 
meteries of  Etruria.* 

The  modern  hamlet  of  Isola  is  in  a 
state  of  decay.  The  buildings  are 
chiefly  of  the  1 5th  century ;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  population,  which  seldom 
exceeds  100  souls,  bears  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  prevalence  of  malaria.  The 
church,  dedicjited  to  the  Virgin  and  to 
St.  Pancrazio,  was  built  in  the  1 5th  cent., 
after  the  siege  by  Caesar  Borgia ;  it  con- 
tains a  fresco  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
"Virgin,  a  work  probably  of  that  period. 
The  tourist,  instead  of  returning  to 


Rome  by  the  same  road,  can  descend  the 
valley  of  theCremera  to  where  it  empties 
itself  into  the  Tiber,  about  6  m.,  between 
the  6th  and  7th  m.  on  the  Via  Flaminia; 
the  valley  is  picturesque,  but  the  trip 
must  be  performed  on  foot  or  horseback : 
passing  by  the  Casale  di  S.  Giovanni 
on  the  1.,  where  there  are  some  Roman 
remains,  and  afterwards  the  Casale  della 
Yalchetta,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  one  of  the  supposed  sites  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Fabii ;  or  by  another,  but 
more  circuitous,  path  by  the  tumulus  of 
the  Vaccareccia,  and  la  Pietra  Pertusa, 
to  the  Via  Flaminia  beyond  the  Osteria 
of  Prima  Porta,  which  is  about  8  m. 
from  Rome,  near  the  Roman  station  of 
Saxa  Rubra,  Here  he  can  examine  the 
ruins  of  the  Villa  Veientina  of  Livia, 
afterwards  the  Villa  Caesarum  ad  Gal- 
linas  Albas,  in  a  lovely  situation  on  the 
height  above  the  osteria,  where  some 
interesting  excavations  were  made  in 
1863,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
fine  statue  of  Augustus,  now  in  the 
Vatican,  and  of  some  curious  mural 
paintings  of  plants  and  birds  that  de- 
corated one  of  the  apartments  of  this 
favourite  villegiatura  of  the  Roman 
empress.  The  drive  from  P.  Porta  is 
an  agreeable  one  to  Rome,  the  road 
crossing  the  opening  into  the  plain  of 
the  Tiber,  of  the  valleys  of  the  Cremera 
or  la  Valchetta,  of  the  Crescenza,  and 
of  the  Aqua  Traversa,  and  passing  \  m. 
before  reaching  the  latter  the  Sepulchre 
of  the  Nasos,  described  at  p.  71. 

In  the  ravines  around  Veii  the  geo- 
logist will  find  matter  for  observation  ; 
in  the  vicinity  of  Isola,  the  principal 
rock  is  a  volcanic  conglomerate,  con- 
taining huge  fragments  of  black  pumice, 
reposing  on  strata  of  ashes  deposited 
under  water,  whereas  the  black  pumice 
breccia  is  amongst  the  most  recent  of 
the  subaerial  deposits  of  the  Campagna, 
contemporaneous  with  the  lava-cur- 
rents of  Sette  Vene,  Capo  di  Bove, 
&;c.  &;c. 


FiDENJE  AND   AnTEMNJE. 

The  traveller  who  desires  to  visit 
the  sites  of  tli^^ft  ^\i<i\«viX.  «»}Cvk^  ^«rcv 
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the  one  which  follows  the  line  of  the 
Via  Salara  runs  direct  from  the  Porta 
Salara;  the  other  quits  Rome  by  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  and,  leaving  the 
road  to  Florence  at  the  Casino  di  Papa 
Giulio,  takes  that  on  the  rt.  to  the  Acqua- 
cetosa,  from  which  a  path  across  the 
meadows,  of  less  than  a  mile,  leads  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  site  of  ancient 
AntemnsB,  the  "  Turrigirse  Antemnae  '* 
of  the  iEneid,  one  of  the  3  cities  whose 
daughters  became  the  mothers  of  the 
Roman  race. 

"  It  seems  that  the  high  point  nearest 
the  road  was  the  citadel  of  Antem- 
1186 ;  and  the  descent  of  2  roads  now 
scarcely  perceptible,  one  towards  Fide- 
nse  and  the  bridge,  and  the  other  to- 
wards Rome,  marks  the  site  of  a  gate. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  knoll  of  the 
citadel  is  a  cave,  with  signs  of  artificial 
catting  in  the  rock,  being  a  sepulchre 
under  the  walls.  There  was  evidently 
a  gate  also  in  the  hollow  which  runs 
from  the  platform  of  the  city  to  the 
junction  of  the  Aniene  and  the  Tiber, 
where  there  is  now  a  little  islet.  Pro- 
bably there  was  another  gate  towards 
the  meadows,  on  the  side  of  the  Acqua 
Acetosa,  and  another  opposite:  and 
from  these  2  gates,  which  the  nature  of 
the  soil  points  out,  one  road  must  have 
run  up  a  vallev  tending  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  original  Palatium  of  Rome  ; 
and  the  other  must  have  passed  by  a 
ferry  towards  Veii,  up  the  valley  near 
the  present  Tor  di  Quinto.  It  is  not 
uninteresting  to  observe  how  a  city, 
destroyed  at  a  period  previous  to  what 
is  now  called  that  of  authentic  history, 
should,  without  even  one  stone  remain- 
ing, preserve  indications  of  its  former 
existence.  From  the  height  of  An- 
temnce  is  a  fine  view  of  the  field  of 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Fidenates,  whence  Tullus  Hostilius 
despatched  M.  Horatius  to  destroy  the 
city  of  Alba  Longa.  The  isthmus 
where  the  2  roads  from  Palatium  and 
Veii  met  unites  with  the  city  a  higher 
eminence,  which  may  have  been  another 
citadel.  The  beauty  of  the  situation 
is  such  that  it  is  impossible  it  should 
not  have  been  selected  as  the  site  of  a 
villa  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Rome." 

steep  descent  by  the  modem  road, 


which  passes  near  the  E.  side  of  tie 
hill  of  Antemnse,  brings  us  to  the  Ponte 
Salaro,  a  bridge  of  3  arches  crossing 
the  Anio,  the  piers  of  which,  built  w 
square  blocks  of  red  tufa,  may  be^  of 
the  oldest  Roman  period,  subsequently 
cased  with  travertine  in  the  6th  cehty. 
by  Narses,  who  rebuilt  it.  The  Ponte 
Salaro  was  partially  destroyed  during 
the  military  operations  before  Rome  in 
1849,  when  all  the  bridges  on  this  side 
of  the  city  were  blown  up  to  prevent 
the  advances  of  the  French  besieging 
army.  Beyond  the  Ponte  Salara  we 
pass  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  sepulchre 
on  the  I.,  from  which  the  road  for  the 
next  2  m.  runs  across  the  plain  of 
Prato  RotondOj  having  the  Tiber  at  a 
short  distance  on  the  1.,  and  the  low 
range  of  hills  that  extend  from  the  rt 
bank  of  the  Anio  to  Fidenae.  It  was 
in  this  plain,  rich  in  meadows  and  pas- 
turage, that  many  bloody  encounters 
took  place  between  the  Romans  and 
Etruscans  during  the  kingly  period, 
and  especially  the  memorable  one  with 
the  Fidenates  and  Veientes,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Mettus  Fuffetius,  the  leader  of  the 
auxiliaries  from  Alba  Longa,  led  to 
the  destruction  of  that  town  by  Tullus 
Hostilius.  It  is  also  in  this  plain 
that  antiquarians  place  Hannibal's  en- 
campment before  Rome  after  his  re- 
treat from  Capua.  2  m.  beyond  the 
bridge  the  road  runs  along  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  are  situated  the  Casale 
of  La  Serpentara,  and,  farther  on,  the 
Villa  Spada,  where  some  topographers 
place  the  Villa  of  Phaon,  where  Nero 
put  an  end  to  his  miserable  existence. 
It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  it 
was  about  half  way  between  the  Via 
Salara  and  Via  Nomentana,  the  whole 
of  which  space  was  occupied  by  the 
grounds  of  that  freedman  of  the  em- 
peror. From  the  Villa  Spada  a  gradual 
ascent  of  about  a  mile  brings  us  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  road,  passing 
over  a  depression  on  the  hill  that  sepa- 
rates the  table-land  on  the  rt.,  upon 
which  the  city  of  Fidenae  is  supposed 
to  have  stood,  from  that  of  its  Arx  or 
Citadel,  which  is  now  marked  by  the 
farm-buildings  of  Castel  Giubeleo,  on 
a  pxecvjivXaXfe  ^iWn^Ivmi.,  overlooking 
\  from.  aXiowX.  \wii\i  «k  icKkft  ^^TSX«x .  '^^i 
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ruins  are  visible,  either  on  the  site  of  |  and  leaying  Rome  at  an  early  houf. 


the  ancient  city  or  of  its  citadel,  if 
we  except  the  artificial  excavations 
on  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  some  of 
which  were  evidently  made  for  sepul- 
chral purposes ;  indeed,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  any  should  remain,  Fi- 
dense  having  been  destroyed  more  than 
four  centuries  before  our  era.      The 


Passing  through  the  Porta  Salara,  An- 
temnse  can  be  reached  in  less  than  an 
hour;  a  couple  of  hours  will  suffice  to 
examine  Castel  Giubeleo  and  the  site 
of  Fidense;  atlter  which,  crossing  the 
Tiber  in  a  boat,  which  may  be  some- 
times met  with  below  Castel  Giubeleo, 
a  path  of  about  5  m.  will  bring  him 


modern  buildings  of  Castel  Giubeleo  jfrom  the  Casale  delle  due  Case,  where 
date  from  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII. ; ;  the  valley  of  the  Cremera  opens  into 
the  farms  around  belonging  to  the  I  the  plain,  and  near  to  where  that  stream 
Chapter  of  St.  Peter's.  ^      I  empties  itself  into  the  Tiber,  along  the  1 . 

''  Making  the  circuit  of  Castel  Giu-  ;  bank  of  the  Cremera  to  Veil,  passinc: 
beleo,  you  are  led  round  till  you  meet  by  on  the  1.  and  upon  a  projecting  pro- 
the  road,  where  it  issues  from  the;moutory  the  Casale  della  Valchetta, 
hollow  at  the  northern  angle  of  the  i  and  on  the  rt.  that  of  S.  Giovanni 
city.      Besides  the  tombs  which  are  j  where  there  are  some    Roman  rains. 


found  on  both  sides  of  the  southern 
promontory  of  the  city,  there  is  a  cave, 
running  &r  into  the  rock,  and  branch- 
ing off  into  several  chambers  and 
passages.  Fidense,  like  Veil,  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  by  a  mine;  and 
this  cave  might  be  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  spot,  being  subsequently  en- 
larged into  its  present  form,  had  not 
Livy  stated  that  the  cimiculus  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Fidense,  where  the 
cliffs  were  loftiest,  and  liiat  it  was 
carried  into  the  Arx.  The  chief  necro- 
polis of  Fidense  was  probably  on  the 
heights  to  the  N.E.,  oedled  Poggio  de' 
Sette  Bagni,  where  are  a  number  of 
caves;  and  here,  also,  are  traces  of 
quarries,  probably  those  of  the  soft 
rook  for  which  Fidense  was  famed  in 
ancient  times.  The  walls  of  Fidense 
have  utterljy  disappeared ;  not  one 
stone  remams  on  another,  and  the 
broken  pottery  and  the  tombs, around 
are  the  sole  evidences  of  its  existence. 
Yet,  as  Nibby  observes,  *  few  ancient 
cities,  of  which  few  or  no  vestiges  re- 
main, have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  their  sites  so  well  determined  as 


and  which  may  be  the  spot  that  wit- 
nessed the  defeat  of  the  300  FabiL  Or, 
instead  of  returning  by  Veii,  a  very 
agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  up 
the  valley  of  the  Sette  Ba^i,  which 
opens  on  the  rt.  half  a  mile  beyond 
Castel  Giubeleo,  passing  by  Kedi- 
cioUi,  Buialotta,  and  the  Casale  di 
Bella  DoruMf  prettily  situated :  from  the 
latter  a  good  road  of  4  m.,  by  Le  Vigne 
NtMve,  and  the  Mong  Sacer,  celebrateil 
in  Roman  history  for  the  retreat  of  the 
Plebeians  in  a.u.c.  260,  will  bring  the 
tourist  to  the  Ponte  LcmetUano,  and  from 
thence  in  1  br.  to  Rome  by  the  Porta 
Pia. 


Prima  Porta,  by  the  Via  Flaminia, 
THE  Villa  or  Livia,  and  to  Fiano, 

BT  THE  Via  TlBERINA. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  easiest  madt^ 
excursions  from  Rome,  and  a  very 
agreeable  drive,  the  road  being  exceN 
lent.  The  country  through  which  }t 
nsiesPft  has  been  nartiallv  (lescribed  _iU 


passes  has  been  partially 


Fidense.'    Its  distance  of  40  stadia,  or  I  the  Handbook  of  Central  Italy  ("t«- ^**  ^ 
-         -        -^  •       ,,-.."'  d  at      4,9  in  the  present  volume. 

On  leaving  the  city  by  the  Porta  d 
Popolo,  we  follow  the  long  suburb  »  d 
between  hi«h  walls,  for  nearly^      - 
far  as  Sie  Ponte  Mo  «.     Of      " 


5  m.,  from  Rome,  mentioned  by  Diony 
sius,  and  its  position  relative  to  Veii, 
to  the  Tiber,  and  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Anio  with  that  stream,  as  set  forth 
by  Livy,  leave  not  a  4oabt  of  its  true 
ate." — Dennis, 

An  excursion,  including  Antemnw, 
Fiden®.  and  Veu,  may  be  made  »n 
the    same  day,   by  M  ^ood  wautw 


Vlllu 


,aiM  th.t  line  the  rc»A.  {'»«'  ~'"v.,.„ 
\\\v^  ftom  th«  gat«  ft  ro*<l  «"  ^ho  rt. 
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nmmsioirB  n  tbe  xnttrokb  or  toMi;. 


1n<ti  to  the  VilU  of  Papn  Hinlio, 
buill  by  Vignola,  and  from  there  to 
the  Acqmcelo»B  ]  and  immediately 
befhre  resohing  the  Tib*r,  ■  path  prac 
licnble  tor  carriage*  on  the  rt.  strikcB 
offto  theiamemineralnpringCpp.  120, 
4G9)  at  the  baw  of  the  Monte  Paroli. 

The  Panit  Molle,  whic-h  croasM  the 
Tiber  9  m.  from  the  city,  was  first 
elected  (B.C.  108)  by  IheCeinor  Mar- 
cna  £miliu9  Scanrus,  and  is  meniorahle 
in  hialory.  It  was  on  i1  that  the  en- 
Tojs  of  the  AUobroged,  implicated  in 
the  Catiline  conspiracy,  were  arresled 
by  order  of  Cio^'ro  (b  c  63),  and  it 
WBB  from  ita  parapefii  that  the  hody  of 
HaxenliuB  vaa  hnrled  into  the  river, 
with  his  spnili,*  aft«r  his  defeat  by 
Coniiantine  H  m.  higher  up  on  the  Via 
Flaminia.  The  present  bridge  was 
nearly  rehuilt  by  Pius  VII. ;  its  foun- 
dationa,  howi'ver,  are  ancient.  A  tower 
formerly  stood  at  its  N.  extremity  to 
def^d  the  passage,  irbieh  has  been 
oonTCrted  into  a  kind  of  triumphal 
arch.  At  each  «nd  nf  the  parapets  are 
colnual  itBtaes  of  the  Virgin  and  St. 
John  Nepomucene,  of  the  ^Tionr  and 
St  John  the  Evangelist,  by  Mocchi. 
Ill  recent  timt-s  the  P<mte  Molle  has 
been  the  scene  of  military  operations, 
—the  last  on  the  14th  May,  18  >9, 
when  the  French  Invading  army  onder 
General  Oudinot,  atlempled  to  carry  it, 
but  failed,  the  insurgents  who  Keld 
Bome  having  bloirn  up  its  northern 

After  crossing  the  Tiber,  the  mili- 
tary exercising  ground  ia  on  the  I.,  the 
modem  Campus  Martins  of  Rome,  and 
on  the  rt.  the  line  of  ihe  ancient  Via 
Flaminia,  marked  by  a  mined  sepnl- 
chre, — it  ran  close  to  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river;  and  fertlier  on  the  Osteria 
del  Fonte,  where  the  high  road  to 
Florence  and  Ancona  (the  Via  Cassia), 
and  the  modern  one  to  Rignano  (the 
Via  Flaminia  Nova),  separate.  Fol- 
lowing the  latter  over  a  gentle  riiing 
ground  for  11  m,  we  pass  on  the  rt. 
*  Tlie  Mory  of  the  l-bnncbtd  candelabrqm 
laHng  been  tlirown  Into  Ihe  Tiber  sfler  the 
de#wt  of  Muenllu  !•  ■  merr  liwnd.  nrnidnl  I 
oiiwwritunsnlborltriti 


Q  were  esrrlfd  fruoi  Kmow  t 

■(Ai«i)  bj  Otattrtc  In  i.D.  ai. 


the  medieval   Tor  <li   Qninto,  «U 

Sth  m.,  reckoning  froir 
and  a  short  way  bfyum 
openings  inlo  liip  plain 
of  the  valleys  of  the  A< 
or  Cresceiiza  aud  In 
which  there  ae  good 
Via  Cassia  and  Vrii  fi 
after  Ihe  plain  is  liordcred  on  the  W. 
by  a  ridge  of  hills,  with  precipiWt 
escarpments,  conip^wetl  of  volcanic  coi- 
glomerate,  which  exteiids  all  the  rest 
of  our  way  to  Prima  Poytn.  Hctween 
the  .^th  and  6th  m..  a^\  itrlilicial  cavern 
may  be  seen  al  ihe  base  nf  Ihe  cliff, 
which  once  pervi'il  as  a  sepolcbre,  in 
which  were  founii  oum*-roas  iiL<^^ 
tions  relative  to  the  Nnsiis,  the  tamihr 
of  Ovid  (seep.  71).  All  irsces  of  the 
paintings  upou  it-,  walls  vhirh  eitstod 
in  the  17t&  ceiilj.  hare  disappeared, 
and  Ihe  inscripiiocB  have  been  ^a- 
persed.  The  excavalioa,  which  baf  * 
good  deal  of  the  Elroacan  character, 
offers  now  little  interest.  From  heiv 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road  extends  a  meadow 
plain  to  the  Tib^r,  in  which  are  seve- 
ral ruined  sepuichres  that  mark  the 
line  of  the  Via  Flaminia.  It  was  on 
this  flat  that  took  pluce  the  battle  be- 
tween ConBtaDline  and  Mnxentios 
(i.D.  312),  alrei.dy  referred  to.  which 
ended  in  the  def^'at  of  the  latter,  and 
bis  flight  towards  Itome,  a  victory  so 
important  inthe  history  of  Christianity. 
Before  reacbiuf  Prima  Porta  the  road 
crosses  Ihe  Cremcra  torrent,  descending 
from  Veii,  and  toon  after  thaiof  Prima 
Porta  from  Scrofuno.  Here  the  Via 
Tiberinato  Frocojoniid  F i an o branches 
3  tbert,  and  a  slight  ascent  brings 

■ima  Porta,   the  Btiil,    of  ad   Sactt 
a,  on  the   Via  Flamiaift,    naotet 
'ed  from  its  being  niunled   in  a 
defile  through  the  hills  that   encloM 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  this  sid«. 
and   from    the    red   volcanic  toDi  of 
bicb   they  are  formed.     In   anciant 
times  it  was  the  fint  halting-place  Out 
of  Rome,  and  9  m    distant  frotn  the 
id«l  I  Milliarium  Anreum  at  the  ft>ot  of  tlte 
"J*  I  Capitol.     On  the  heights  above  the 
!£!  I  <3steri«  on  the  rt.  stood  the  Villa  Veien- 
\  t^na  <it  \av'u^  uA  '•i\vu^  vn  Imter  tinm 


'was  known  as  the  VSla  Casarum  ltd 
Callinas  Albaa,  hsTJng  deBoended  to  tha 
successors  of  Augustus.  AlthoDgb  po 
doabi  could  exist  as  to  the  site  of  an 


authors,  [t  is  extntordlnarj  that  ezca- 
TBtious  on  it  were  not  attempted  until 
last  fear,  when  atnoogst  the  first  dis- 
cOFeries  was  a  flue  colossal  statoe  of 
Angustus,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Taticaa.  Subaequecl  researches  led  to 
the  opening  of  a  suite  of  chambers, 
richlj  decorated,  which  probably 
formed  the  lower  Boor  of  the  imperiol 
villa,  one  of  which  wu  covered  with 
paintings  in  excellent  pTeserrsUon, 
representing  a  garden,  in  which  the 
plants,  flowers,  and  birds  are  designed 
with  great  accuracy.  Amongst  the 
latter  a  number  of  white  pigeons*  of 
the  same  race  as  seen  living  at  the  pre- 
sent day  aboDt  Rome. 

The  history  of  this  villa,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  drcnmstaoce  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  ad  Gallinat  Albas, 
is  curious.  Ponoded  by  Livia  On  One 
of  her  paternal  estates,  it  was  at  first 
designated  as  her  Tilla  Teientiua, 
A-om  being  in  the  territory  of  Teii. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  called  the 
Villa  Ctesarum  ad  Galltnas  Albas,  fhim 
a  legend  recorded  by  Dion  Casuae, 
8uetonins,t  PlinyJ  &c.  that  an  eagle 
fiyine  over  it  let  &U  a  white  fowl 
(gallina  alba),  which,  lighting  on  the 
lap  of  Livia,  holding  a  laurel-branch 
in  its  beak,  was  the  progenitrix  of 
the  race  of  bird*  for  which  it  became 
BO  celebrated,  aa  the  laurel-berries  did 
of  the  plantations  from  which  the  im- 
perial triumphators  were  crowned.  In 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Nero,  Sue- 
lODins  states  that,  on  the  approaching 

*  NottbwI^unalcllliTUiolDciiiliDthoTli/, 
tlie  OommliBrlo  PontUdo  of  ADtlqalils.  who. 
In  ■  ntica  of  Itilt  tUIs.  bu  prstaiiln]  tli*7  ir«- 
prsBentad  lbs  wMIa  Hrili  Ihim  whlcli  Itderlnd 

f  "  UtIb  tOm,  post  AngiBU  ttillm  nnpUi^ 

OslUium AlbBD nranlnn '   -■ 
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extlncliunofihGdescendantsof  the  Jn- 
lian  line,  the  white  fowls  began  to  p'rne 
uway.  and  the  laurels  to  wither,  the 
i-ace  of  bnth  disappearing  with  the  last 
of  the  imperial  line  of  the  family  of 
Auftu^itiis,  Tha  villa  occupied  the 
table-land  above  the  Osteria  of  Prima 
Piirta,  whicli  is  of  inconsiderable  cl- 
ient, but  ill  a  I"Krly  poeilioQ,  command- 
ing a  magnificent  panorama  up  and 
down  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  over  a 
great  extent  of  :be  territories  ofVeii 
and  Ficli^nx,  wilh  the  Sabina  and  its 
lofty  ApeuiiTiU'S  beyond,  and  of  the 
Alban  und  VoUcian  mountains  to  the 
south. 

From  Prima  I'orta  the  Via  Tiberina 
runs  panilli-l  to  the  river,  but  along 
the  bate  of  the  hills,  at  some  distance 
fiom  thi>  Til>er.  as  far  as  Fiano,  a  poor 
village  which  gives  a  ducal  title  to  the 
head  of  the  Paiial  femily  of  Ottobnoci. 
Before  reaching  Piano,  the  tourist  in- 
tercElud  !□  agricultural  pursuits  csn 
visit  some  of  the  lar)i;e  breeding-farms 
for  horses  and  lijmed  cattle — on  the  I. 
the  two  ProcojOB,  the  property  of 
Prince  Chigi ;  and  Kiano,  belonging  to 
Prince  di  Piombino,  ones  celebrated 
for  its  pure  lioman  breed  of  horses.  . 
Fiano,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Fl,miii:i,  has  a  lar^e  dilapi- 
dated rannsioii  belonging  to  its  feudal  ■ 
lord.  From  Fiano  there  is  a  bridle- 
road  which  follows  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  as  far  aa  PoDte  Felice,  pasdng 


and  PoDEiiDo,  at  the   E. 


Bracciano  axd  its  Laks. 

21]  ra.  from  Rome.  A  very  agreeable 
eicTirsion  may  be  made  to  Bracoiann 
and  its  iieigliboiu^ood.  Although  less 
oflen  visited  than  many  other  places 
iutheenviron&oftbecapitaVit  will  well 
repay  the  jouroey;  with  post-borses 
Bracoiano,  inelujuig  VicareUo,  may  be 
visited  in  the  same  day.  A  pnblic 
cotiveynnce  leaves  the  Osteria  del  Sole, 
near  the  ch.  of  3.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
daily,  performing  the  journey  iu  5 
bra.  There  is  a  very  tidy  inn  at 
Braceiano,  the  Osteria  Plva,  kejil  b^ 
an  ohliginE  \arA\»i"j,  ■«"&««  ■&«  "MiV 
,  over-taal\4\oua  w«lI^st  '•f^,  %.-^«^  \*a 
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quBrtere,   and    wlidre  tlie  arli^t   maj  I  ((■riantt'il  cnly  by  reptiles, 
gpend  ecOQomicnlly  sevtral  days  in  llie  |  which  il  Mands  is  a  flne 
midst  of  scenerv  cif  a  verr  picturesque   lava.  ri»ing  throngb  the  rolcanio 
■    ■'■        "  '■'—   iiiiToiindd  on  3  of  il 

sides  by  the  de*p  rayii 
of  which  THD?  the  Arrone.  The  « 
entered  by  a  double  gate  towardi  <-^ 
N.,  over  which  are  the  Orsini  *>*tfl 
manj  ar  the  houses  and  2  steeplcBlfl 
phurvhi^  are  Elill  ereet,  farming  pt^l 
iiiri'EiinH  object)  nf  abandonment  iiil 
The  older  vails  oftlw  iMl 


LeaTing  Rome,  we  follow 
the  high  mad  to  Florence  hs  ftr  as 
L«  Slorta,  a  gliort  distance  beyond 
which  we  tuni  off  tu  the  I.  to  fol- 
low the  Via  ClnndiB,  which  led  from 
the  Via  Cassia  to  Cora.  After  leav- 
ing La  Slortft,  the  rond,  which  con- 
tinnes  good,  pat^ses  Ibr  the  neil  5 
m.  throng  an  nninteresting  eonntry 
eoDUSting  of   large    pa.ttnrHge   farms. 


cenly.  m»y  be  leen  at  the  t 


of  the  town ;  on  these 
of  the  Or^inis,  a  fine  brick  cdifiM 
The  position  is  exceedine;!;  rotnantit 
and  its  complete  solitude  is  one  i( 
Ibe  mORt  impressive  examples  of  * 
influence  of  malaria  which    '"    "     "-~ 


At  the  l«th  m.  from  Borne  iho  Aqui 
■ona  stream,  descending  from  the  hills 
of  Ceiano,  is  crossed,  and  a  mile  far- 
ther on  we  rench  the  Osteria  Nnova, 
very  nearl;  on  the  site  of  Carns,  a 
Soman  itation  of  the  Antonine  Iiine-   .,.„u< 

fsry.  Near  here  a  rond  branches  off  on  isible  lo  conceive.  The  valley  of  Ae 
the  t.  lo  the  large  dairy-farms  of  Santa  I  Arrone.  which  eilends  from  Galela  lo 
Maria  in  Celsano  and  Casal  di  Galera,  I  below  Cistel  di  Ouido,  on  _the_  n«l 
Soon  after  pasBing  the  Ofiteria  Nnova,  i  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia,  is  a- 
the  Arrone,  llie  outlet  of  the  lake  of  I  tremely  picturesque  in  its  upper  p«- 
Braci^o,  ia  cmssed,  near  to  where '  tion  ;  watered  by  the  perennial  slreSB 
it  fills  by  a  csBoode  over  a  lava  cur-  I  flowing  from  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  if 
rent,  into  Uie  picluresqiie  valley  below,  fertilp,  and  contains  numerous  l»r(t 
From  tbiaplBce  a  path  nf  aboat  a  mile  juipndowB  and  pasturage- (arms,  npeo 
leads  to  the  deserted  village  of  ffn/era,  which  great  numbers  of  horses  fi 
tad  which  will  be  well  worth  a  visit.  I  cattle  are  reared,  and  a  large  qDantilj 
The  ravine  through  which  the  Arrone  |  of  butter  produced  for  the  Roman  nur- 
Tuna  is  beamiM,  enclosed  between 'ket.  T^e  bottom  of  the  valley  eonmsti 
preiupces  of  tD&  and  basaltic  lava,  on  lof  rich  meadows,  the  hills  on  the  sides 
one  of  which  is  perched  the  meiliaval '  of  gracing  land,  over  which 


town.  Although  ii  is  very  probable  that 
there  was  an  KtnifcBn  nr  Roman  town 
there,  no  traces  of  anciait  remains 
have  hitherto  been  discovered.  The 
modem  Galera  has  existed   from   the 


of  ilex,  the  cork,  and  ordinary  oaks. 
The  furms  of  Santa  Maria  in  CelMM 
and  of  Casal  di  Galera,  belonging  lo 
the  Marohese  di  Rocca  GiovaBe,  and 
lower  down  of  Testa  di  Lepre,  the  pro- 


of the   (  .  ,    r-      , 

lake  of  Bracciano,  the  range  of  hills  of  malaria  is  the  great  evil,  few  of  it.  . 
Baccann,  and  the  Via  Claudia.   In  1^26  ',  habitants  being  aUe  to  remain  beyiHtd    I 
Galera  became  possessed  by  the  Orsini  j  the  end  of  Jttne. 

ftmily,  whtf  held  it  until  1070 ;  it  now  Beyond  the  Arrone  a  carriage-roEd 
belong*,  with  a  part  of  the  neighbour- I  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to  Angnil- 
ing  vfliley,  lo  the  College  of  the  Hun- 1  lara.  by  which  Trevignano  may  alio  be 
nrian  Jesnita  at  Rome.  The  town  I  reached.  The  plain  of  the  Arrone  ex- 
has  for  half  a  century  been  abandoned,  I  tends  in  this  direction  to  where  the  river 
owing  to  t)>e  increase  nf  malaria,  and  |  issues  from  the  lake,  and  is  more  fertile 
nreeenU  ■  Etmnge  aspect  of  deso-  than  thesurroundiogCampagna.  Abonl 
btion  in  its  unroofed  and  abandaned  '  3  m.  befbre  reaching  Bracciano  we  enter 
e^uitubMond  houses  so  lately  inhnbited, .  on  a  portion  of  the  Soman  pavement  of 
vrergrowa  wilh  a  rank  vegetation  and  .Ae  "Via  C\»«iia,  ■ii^  lftn«ss*4  *« 
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^  more  thaa  a  mile ;  soon  afterwards  the 

^   town  and  its  castle   conie  into  view, 

Ig   and  from  no  point,  perhaps,  is  the  latter 

^  seen  to  greater  advantage.  A  flat  marshy 

^    tract,  called  Lago  Morto,  from  the  small 

^    pestilential  pool  that  sometimes  exists 

I    in  it,  is  passed  on  the  1.    From  here  the 

^    lake  is  first  seen,  with  the  village  of 

^    Trevignano  on  its  opposite  shore,  backed 

by  the  conical  peak  of  Kocca  Romans. 

About  a  mile  before  reaching  Bracciano 

the    road    turns    to   the  rt.,   the   Via 

Claudia  continuing  in  a  straight  line 

by  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini  S.  of 

the  town. 

Bracciano  {Inn:  Albergo  Piva)  con- 
tains a  pop.  of  about  2000  Inhab.  From 
its  elevation  and  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  lake,  its  climate  is  less 
unhealthy  than  most  places  around ;  it 
enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity 
from  its  iron-works,  where  bars  are 
manufactured  from  cast-iron  brought 
chiefly  from  Tuscany,  fuel  being  abun- 
dant from  the  wooded  country  in  the 
vicinity,  as  well  as  good  water-power 
from  the  surrounding  hills  for  the 
mills.  At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  hill 
of  Bracciano,  and  overiookiug  the  lake, 
is  the  baronial  castle,  built  in  the  15th 
century  by  the  Orsinis ;  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  good,  although  not 
very  ancient  specimens  of  the  feudal 
castles  of  Italy,  and  presents  a  noble 
and  imposing  aspect.  Its  ground  plan 
is  a  pentagon  of  unequal  sid,e8,  the 
longest  being  towards  the  town,  having 
2  lofty  towers  connected  by  a  macfai- 
colated  wall ;  3  other  towers  stand  on 
the  opposite  side  towards  the  lake :  the 
windows  are  square  and  small,  the  walls 
built  of  black  lava,  taken,  it  is  said,  in 
part,  from  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Cas- 
sia. On  ibe  N.  side  is  the  entrance  by  a 
double  gate  and  covered  way,  partly 
excavated  in  the  volcanic  breccia  of 
which  the  hill  is  formed,  and  flanked 
by  2  round  towers.  The  central  cour( 
is  an  irregular  square,  surrounded  by  a 
portico  now  built  up,  the  pilasters  bear- 
ing the  shields  of  the  Orsinis ;  a  deco- 
rated outdoor  staircase,  with  some  re- 
mains of  frescoes,  leads  to  the  upper 
story  from  this  court.  The  interior  of 
the  eastle  of£en  little  to  interest  th#  vi- 
sitof*  Id  the  great  hall,  now  untenanted, 


are  some  traces  of  frescoes,  it  is  said  by 
F.  Zucchero,  forming  a  kind  of  frieze 
of  &mily  portraits ;  beyond  this  are  2 
large  rooms,  with  roofs  decorated  in  the 
worst  style  of  the  1 7th  centy. ;  followed 
by  2  small  apartments  with  fresco 
and  stucco  Arabesque  decorations.  The 
apartments  occupied  by  the  owner  are 
small,  and  plainly  fitted  op  with  modern 
furniture ;  they  overlook  the  town.  No 
visitor  to  tlie  castle  should  omit  to 
ascend  to  the  summit,  from  which  the 
view  over  the  lake  and  surrounding 
country  is  interesting;  looking  S.W, 
and  beneath  is  the  town  of  Bracciano ; 
beyond  it  the  Capuchin  convent  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  ilexes ;  on  the  rt.  the 
valley  of  Manzianat  witii  the  hill  of 
Monte  Virginio  crowned  by  a  convent 
behind  it ;  turning  towards  the  lake  a 
rich  plain,  covered  with  plantations  of 
olive-trees  and  vines,  extends  along  its 
shores,  above  which  rises  a  thick  forest 
reaching  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  hills  that 
encircle  this  picturesque  basin;  infroni 
is  seen  the  mass  of  buildings  surround- 
ing the  baths  of  Vicarello,  and  fiirther 
to  the  rt  the  town  of  Trevignano 
upon  a  promontory  jutting  into  the 
lake;  behind  Trevignano  rises  a  re- 
markable group  of  hills;  the  pointed 
peak  in  the  centre  is  Monte  di  Bocca 
Romano  (2026  ft!  above  the  sea),  fa- 
miliar to  the  traveler  from  Florence  to 
Rome  as  seen  rising  behind  the  post- 
station  of  Monterosi.  To  the  rt.  of 
Trevignano  a  white  house  marks  the 
site  of  Polline,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Val  d'  Inferno;  and  £Eirther  still  a  white 
line  near  the  lake  shows  the  course  of 
the  Pauline  aqueduct  The  plain  through 
which  the  Arrone  flows  from  the  laike 
intervenes  between  this  point  and  the 
high  promontory  on  which  stands  the 
town  of  Anguillara;  the  fine  woods  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Bracciano  are  those 
of  Mondragone.  Beyond  Monte  diRocca 
Romaaa  may  be  discovered  the  peaks  of 
the  Ciminian  range,  Soriano,  and  the 
Monte  di  Vico^  farther  ]6.  the  ridge  of 
Spractev  and  more  in  the  foreground, 
and  extending  towards  the  Tiber  and 
the  Sabine  Apennines,  the  low  volcanic 
grt^up  surroiuidtng  B(|cc(mo>  with  the 
pcnnted  HUl  of  V^o^^ft  \^v»\»a>'^'fe  ^"^^ 
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sinis  appear  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
property  prior  to  the  accession  of  Martin 
v.,  but  they  were  reinstated  in  their 
possessions  by  that  pontiff  with  the  title 
of  counts.  In  the  wars  of  the  Colonnas 
with  Sixtas  IV.  and  Innocent  VIII. 
in  1485,  Bracciano  was  captured  and 
sacked  by  the  former.  The  castle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  about  this  time, 
and  Paul  IV.  in  1564  confirmed  the 
Orsinis  in  their  fief,  and  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  duchy.  They  retained  posses- 
sion of  it  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  when  they  sold  it  to  the  Ode- 
scalchi  family.  The  feudal  privileges 
of  the  castle  were  not  surrendered  to 
tlie  government  at  the  French  invasion, 
vand  are  consequently  still  in  force :  the 
hall  of  justice  is  shown  at  the  summit 
of  the  castle,  in  which  the  duke  has  the 
power  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  his 
vassals.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  part  of  Europe  a  more  perfect 
realization  of  baronial  times  than  the 
castle  of  Bracciano :  it  seems  made  to 
be  the  scene  of  some  story  of  romance, 
and  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the  first 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  expressed  an 
anxiety  to  visit  on  his  arrival  there, 
with  a  questionable  want  of  taste,  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  sites  and  ob- 
jects of  infinitely  greater  interest.  The 
town  of  Bracciano  is  divided  into  2 
portions,  the  Borgo  Vecchio  and  the 
Borgo  Nuovo  :  the  former  includes  the 
castle  and  its  dependencies,  but, although 
situated  high  above  the  lake,  it  shares 
with  the  lower  quarter  the  suspicion  of 
malaria.  The  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet 
of"  water,  20  m.  in  circumference,  up- 
wards of  7  m.  across,  and  its  surface 
540  ft.  above  the  sea,  pi-esents  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  great  volcanic  de- 
pression; it  is  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  of 
the  ancients,  and  derived  its  name  from 
an  Etruscan  city  of  Sabate,  which  was 
believed  by  the  Roman  historians  to 
have  been  submerged  under  its  waters. 
A  road  of  7  m.  leads  from  Bracciano 
to  the  village  of  Oriolo,  containing 
a  villa  of  the  Altieri  family  :  it  passes 
through  a  pretty  country  on  the  skirts 
of  the  great  forest  in  which  the  Acqna 
Paola  has  its  sources.  The  ch.  is  beauti- 
'>/aced  on  a.  bill  command\;Dg  ihe 


whole  of  the  lake:  it  dates  from  theltdt] 
or  9th  century,  and  occupies  the  site  «t 
a  Roman  villa  called  Pausilypou,  bi^ 
by  Metia  the  wife  of  Titus  Metius  H>*l 
donius,  as  we  may  see  on  the  inscrip*^ 
tion  preserved  under  the  portico.  Th|| 
pavement  is  composed  of  ancient  frag*  | 
ments,  among  which  is  one  with  ml 
name  of  Gkrmanicus.  A  good  road  ve* 
cently  constructed  leads  from  Bracciaov 
to  the  baths  of  Vicarello  and  Tre^^ 
nauo.  On  this  road  is  the  ch.  of  Saft- 
Liberato,  distant  about  2  m.  from  Brao> 
ciano.  Vicaiello  derives  its  name  pro* 
bably  from  Vicus  Aurelise :  it  is  remaiiL-j 
able  for  its  ruins  of  a  villa,  probably  <tf 
the  time  of  Trajan,  and  for  its  mineral 
waters,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
AqusB  Aurelisp,  and  which  some  anti- 
quaries have  identified  with  the  Aqos 
Apollinarise  of  the  Antonine  Itineraiy. 
These  waters  of  late  years  have  become 
more  frequented :  they  are  sulphureous 
and  efficacious  in  cutaneous  and  rheu- 
matic affections ;  their  temperature  is 
about  113^  Fahr. ;  they  are  slightly 
acidulous,  and  contain  a  proportion  of 
salts  of  soda  and  lime.  Being  situated 
in  an  insalubrious  region,  they  can 
only  be  resorted  to  in  May  and  June.  In 
1 737  these  baths  were  given  by  Clement 
XII.  to  the  College  of  German  Jesuits, 
the  present  owners,  who  have  done 
much  to  render  them  available.  It  was 
during  some  late  restorations  that  seve- 
ral very  interesting  antiquities  were 
discovered  here  in  clearing  out  an  an- 
cient reservoir,  which  are  noticed  in  our 
description  of  the  Kircherian  Museum, 
where  they  are  now  deposited  (see  p. 
298),  consisting  chiefiy  of  offerings  or 
stipce.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
objects  were  3  silver  vases,  with  the 
itineraries  from  Cadiz  to  Rome  en- 
graved upon  them ;  several  other  vases, 
of  which  some  of  gold  now  in  the  li- 
brary at  the  Vatican  ;  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  small  copper  coins,  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  a  ton  of  metal,  and 
embracing  from  the  remotest  Etruscan 
period,  when  the  uncoined  ^s  Rude 
was  the  only  coin,  to  the  time  of 
the  Csesars,  and  comprising  a  most  in- 
teresting series  of  the  small  copper 
coinage  of  Republican   and    Imperial 
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I  vincial  towns  of  ihe  empire.  In  ihu 
iTiiddle  ages  Vioartllo  was  a  foriiticd, 
village  belungiug  Ut  Ilie  inoDa«t>^i'}  of  S. 
Gregorio  on  tht  Culiiui.  It  is  sap- 
giDSlHl  to  have  been  mined  in  tlie  cm- 
ixsis  of  tbe  Roman  barons  vilb  Cots  di 
I^ieozo.  AboDt  3  m.  from  Vicai^llo  is 
Trecigruma,  a.  pietnrusqne  Tillage  of  SOU 
lohab,  situated  on  a  projteting  rock  of 
lava,  aud  crowned,  by  the  mins  of  a 
castleoftlie  I3tli  ceutj.  1 1  occnpies  the 
eile  of  the  Etruscan  city  uf  Trtbouia- 
Dum,  of  wbicli  some  runKiios  of  walls 
are  still  visible.  Trevignano  is  one  of 
tlie  feudal  pnssessiDus  of  tbe  Oraini 
family,  to  wliom  it  gave  Ibe  title  of 
tount  in  the  14th  cenly.  The  Or 
were  besicfied  here  in  the  15tt 
tlie  Colon  lias  and  by  Cii-Ear  Borgia,  nho 
took  tlie  oastle  aud  sucked  the  town, 
from  which  ic  never  afterwards  re- 
covered. From  TrevigiiauU'iLroad  leads 
through  the  deep  ravine  called  the 
Val  d'"  InfL-rno  to  the  Caaile  Oi  PMne, 
■ou  the  ridge  which  sepnmles  the  lake  of 
Hmctiano  from  the  tmallev  craters  of 
Martiguano  attd  Stracciacupra,  on  tlie 
western  side  of  the  moi'e  extensive 
4)ne  of  Baccauo.  There  is  aUo  a  very 
Ikir  road  from  Trevignano  to  the 
slat,  of  Selte  Veue,  lU  m.  on  the 
Via  Caasia.  About  5  m.  beyond  Pol- 
line  we  cross  the  An'oue,  the  outlet  of  j 
the  lake  of  Bracciauo  ;  beyond  which  is  | 
Aiigaillara,  probably  a  corruption  of| 
Angularia,  from  its  situation  on  a  lofty  | 
insulated  rock  above  the  S.E.  angle  of  j 
the  hkke.  In  the  14th  centy.  it  gave 
its  aaaie  to  the  lake,  aud  coutened  a' 
titleoD  that  branch  of  the  Orsini  family  , 
which  figures  ao  oonspicuausly  in  thei 
history  of  the  period  as  the  couuts  of 
.Aiiguillara.  Their  baronial  castle, 
crowned  and  defended  by  towers  of  the 
InthCEDtury,  slill  reluins  their  an iiorial 
hc^arings,  two  eels,  and  i«  remarkable 
for  its  successful  resistance  to  the  army 
of  the  duke  of  Calabria  in  USb, 
who  was  compelled  lo  raise  the  siege. 
The  ch.,  dedicated  lo  5.  Muria  Assniila,  I 
occupieathehighestpuiutof  tlie  rock,  and  I 
isremarkablooiily  for  the  fine  view  from 
it  over  the  lake.  Tbe  Villa  Moudragone  I 
with  its  cypress  plantations  is  prettily 
situated,  and  odds  considerably  to  ihe 
jiiclureagui.'  hieaatj'  of  the  town,      Near 


it  and  in  various  parts  of  tbe  neigh* 
bourhood  are  vesugea  of  ancient  founda- 
tinnsaud  numerous  fivgments  of  marbles 
and  iuBcriptlons,  supposed  to  mark 
the  sites  of  Etoiuan  villas.  Ihe  most 
important  ruin  in  this  neighbour- 
hood was  discovered  at  the  deserted 
ch.  of  Sao  Stefano,  about  2  m.  S.  of 
Augnillara:  it  is  of  great  extent,  and 
is  considered  to  beloug  to  a  villa  of 
the  1st  century  of  our  era.  Angnil- 
lara  is  20  m.  from  Home  :  the  road  it 


B.  and  fells  I 
1  Claudia,  the  high  road  from 
to  Biacciano,  at  the  Osteria 
A  niad  is  now  open  &om  Brae* 


riages  as  far  si  MauiiaDa.  but  afterwards 
good  though  hilly.  At  the  latter  place 
ibe  mines  snd  alum-works  may  be 
visited,  aud  will  prove  Interesting  lo 
the  geologicid  tounst.  From  La  Tolfa 
there  is  no  direct  road  lo  Corneto — 
only  a  path  through  tbe  woods  scai-cely 
prueiieahle  e'en  for  horses,  and  wliicli 
luiitt  not  bi  audertaken  without  a 
guide:  the  journey  will  occupy  at 
leai't  4  hrs.  Following  this  patli.  we 
descend  into  the  valley  of  the  MijC- 
none,  which  it  crosses,  from  which, 
risiug  through  a  hilly  country,  it  runs 
parallel  to  the  Etruscan  necropolis  of 


into  the  higli  road  fmm  that  port  to 
Corneto  near  the  former.  The  road 
from  Bracci»DO  to  Cervetri  by  Castel 
Giuliano  ^lU  m.)  is  barely  practicable 
for  the  curntini  at  the  country;  it 
will  probably  be  now  improved,  as  by 
means  of  the  railway  to  Palo  it  would 
afford  tbe  quickest  mode  of  reaching 
Bracciano  from  Bome. 

Slijliim^.  On  (he  way  fi*om  Bracciauo 
to  I.B  Tolfa,  about  half  way  between 
Manziaua  aud  Koto,  and  I  m.  on  Ihe  I. 
of  the  road,  is  Stiyliaito,  a  place  now 
much  frequented  by  the  Eomans  for 
its  mineral  wal«TS  in  the  months  of  May 
andJune.  Tbe  modem  name  is  derivd 
'  from  S'(  I)  |i  iiuim  Vicm,  »  iJVbKje.  tni  'Co* 
,Via  CWii'ia.  iitiisk  \iaiL  -tsSKtioiKK.  V 
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148  hot  Springs.  The  wateiB  are  very 
efficacious  in  eruptive  diseases,  in 
nervous  and  scrofulous  affections, 
rheumatism,  paralysis,  &c.  There  are 
Ave  sources — two  for  bathing  and 
three  for  drinking.  The  temperature 
of  one,  the  Bagno  Grande,  varies  from 
95°  to  1040  Fahr.,  of  the  Bagnarello 
from  140^  to  158°.  The  waters  contain 
sulphates,  carbonates,  and  muriates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  iron,  smaller 
proportions  of  salts  of  ammonia  and 
iodine,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
Of  late  years  decent  lodging  accom- 
modation, with  a  good  table-d'h6te, 
can  be  obtained  here  during  the 
bathing  season;  and  Dr.  Fedeli,  an 
eminent  medical  man  from  the  capital, 
attends  at  intervals.  The  distance 
from  Rome  is  33  m.,  from  Bracciuno 
9,  and  a  public  conveyance  starts  every 
morning.  After  the  middle  of  July 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  remain  at 
Stigliano  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
malaria,  although  the  place  is  upwards 
of  700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


Excursion  to  Pobto  and  Fiumicino. 

This  excursion  can  be  easily  made 
in  a  day  by  starting  from  Bome  at  an 
early  hour:  the  journey  to  Porto  and 
Fiumicino  will  take  2^  hrs. ;  one  hour 
will  suffice  for  visiting  the  ruins  at  the 
former;  carriages  may  be  hired  for 
the  excursion  for  4  scudi.  A  steamer 
leaves  the  Ripa  Grande  every  mornine, 
arriving  at  Fiumicino  in  2  hrs.,  and, 
returning  at  3,  reaches  Rome  in  the 
evening :  by  this  conveyance  the  tourist, 
after  visiting  Fiumicino  and  Porto^ 
could  proceed  to  Ostia,  and  return 
to  the  former  in  time  for  the  starting 
of  the  boat  in  the  afternoon.  The  pas- 
sage up  the  Tiber  is  tedious,  the  steamer 
generally  having  coasting-vessels  in 
tow.  Or  persons  who  do  not  object  to 
a  walk  of  6  m.  will  be  able,  by 
crossing  the  river  at  S.  Hippo! ito, 
where  a  boat  will  generally  be  found, 
to  reach  the  rly.  stat.  at  Ponte  di 
Galera  for  the  last  train  between 
Civita  Vecchia  and  Bome. 

The  road  firom  the  capital  to  Porto 
Jeares  it  by  the  Porta  Portese,  and 


follows  the  ancient  Via  PortueMJi] 
for  about  1^  m.  to  Pozzo  Pantak^j 
at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Verde,  n^ 
it  branches  off  to  the  rt.,  the  Yjij 
Portuensis  and  the  Civita  Veociw 
railway  following  the  plain  along  tfii 
N.  bank  of  the  river.  The  mMOV 
road,  which  follows  the  line  of  the  ¥i^ 
Campana  as  far  as  Ponte  Galei^il 
hilly,  crossing  several  parallel  rid^i^ 
and  valleys  for  7  m.,  running  at  ffl# 
through  a  well-cultivated  region  dne^ 
of  vineyards,  which  furnish  the  Ml 
wine  in  the  immediate  neighboiorlMiBdr 
of  the  city.  3  m.  from  Rome  we  p«i 
on  the  rt.  the  Villa  Santucci,  GeDenl 
Oudinot's  head  -  quarters  during  tto 
siege  of  Rome  in  1849 ;  and  4  m, 
farther  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Mag- 
liana,  near  where  it  opens  into  the  plaa 
bordering  on  the  Tiber:  the  extensive 
farm-buildings  of  Magliana,  seen  on  our 
1.,  on  the  site  of  a  Prsedium  Manlianom, 
became  one  of  the  favourite  villa  resi- 
dences  of  several  Popes,  and  especiallr 
of  Leo  X.,  who  there  caught  his  last  ilt 
ness  in  1521.  Their  situation  is  beaa- 
tiful,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  countryf 
abounding  in  game,  but  in  summer  the 
air  is  pestilential  from  malaria.  The 
farms  now  belong  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Cecilia,  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  under  such  ownership,  the  buildings 
are  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  In  the 
court  of  the  Castle  is  a  very  handsome 
fountain  of  the  time  of  Pius  IV.  The 
apartments  surrounding  it  bear  in- 
scriptions of  Julius  II.  and  Innocent 
VIII.  The  frescoes  once  here,  and 
attributed  to  Raphael,  although  more 
probably  by  his  scholars,  have  been  re- 
cently removed  to  the  convent  of  Santa 
Cecilia  at  Rome,  it  is  said,  for  sale. 

[An  agreeable  drive  may  be  taken 
to  La  Magliana  from  the  Porta  Por- 
tese,  branching  off  from  the  road  to 
Fiumicino  at  Pozzo  Pantaleo,  and  fol- 
lowing the  bottom  of  the  tertiary  hills 
of  Santa  Passera,  parallel  to  the  line  of 
railway  to  Civita  Vecchia.  The  geo- 
logist vrill  be  able  to  study  here  the 
relations  of  the  pliocene  deposits  to  the 
more  modem  diluvial  ones  (containing 
bones  of  the  fossil  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
&c.,  at  the  Monte  delle  Piche)  in  the  ex- 
\  teiaA.ve  -Q^itAilviv^  T«(^«;u^^  x&aAa  i^x  l\\j^ 


.  Sect.  II.  poi 

'^^  milsvay.     In  carrying  ft  now  emtarjK- 

■^  meiit    aloag    tiie    river  Eome  cariouK 

H'  iloiaan   oonstrucliolig   to   preven^t  Ihe 

ti  liber's  encrDichnients  on  its  I.   bank 

^  ImvebecL  di»eo»ered.    Persons  in  their 

■>  cjrriLgc  can  prncced  about  'i  m.  be- 

n  vund  La.  Magliana.  and  on  horseback 

a  ilii'  whole  wa;  la  Poale  Gulcra.] 

M  tieyond  the  valky  of  Magliana  Ihe 

;  rund  runs  aver  bd  iiadalatiiig  pasture 

■  re oioii,  in  ever;  respect  similur  to  Ihe 

■  ordiuary  Campagna,  Ihe  TallejB  by 
wKich  it  is  iDtersected  tieing  laid  out  in 

I  nieadoTTs;  scarcely  an  habilatiod  is  to  be 
seen  :  in  spring  tbe  fields  ate  eoTered 
wilhplan1aoftheJsji4odc(os,here  called 
porazii,  from  the  disagreeable  Bjnell , 
which  their  (lowers  exhale.  At  10  m, , 
from  Rome  the  road  reaches  the  top  of  I 
liie  last  emineace  tawai'ds  the  sea,  at  | 
tile  Caiale  del  PisiAirclio,  from  which  i 
tlie  view  oter  the  Mediterranean,  em- 
bmcing  llie  »bi>le  line  of  coast  to  near 
Civita  Veochiaonqne  side  (the  n.J,  and, 
over  the  Laurentine  forest  on  Ihe  other,  | 
with  Porto  Fiumicino  and  Ostia,  and  j 
the  windings  of  the  Tiber  below,  is  I 
particularly  fins.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ' 
descent  ve  cross  the  railway  before  ( 
arriving  at  the  Osteria  of  Ponte  di 
Ualera  on  the  river  of  Ihe  same  name, 
iind  from  which  a  level  causeway, 
li  m.  long,  and  in  a  straight  line,  Uaiis 
to  Porto. 

Porto. — There  is  no  inn  here,  the 
whole  plnee  consisting  of  the  villa  Pal- 
liiviciui,  now  Ihe  propertj  of  Prince 
Tjrlonia,  to  whom  the  cotintiy  around 
bolongs,  of  his  extensive  farm-biiildiogB, 
of  the  Bishiw's  palace,  aud  the  cathedral 
of  Santa  Kufina, 

Before  reaching  the  fiinn-buildings, 
a  large  eircnlar  brick  ruin  on  the  left 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple 
dedicated  lo  Portomnos,  the  divinity  of 
porta  and  harboura ;  and  from  the  style 
of  its  masonry  appears  to  date  from  the 
lime  of  the  Aotonines;  beneath  it  are 
vaulted  chambers  of  good  masonry. 
From  this  point  diverge  on  either  hand 
two  lines  of  wall,  which  formed  the 
defences  of  tlie  town  towards  Rome: 
lliey  extend  to  tlie  ancient  port,  which 
Ihey  enclosed  as  well  as  the  build- 
iii^s  ibui  Hirmun Jed  it     After  passing 
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(he  farm-huil clings,  and  oj^Ksito  thf 
Villa  Pailaviciui,  on  1.  and  doM 
to  Ihe  road,  has  been  plactd  tfas 
very  interesting  inscription  disoovered 
ou  [he  spot,  which  has  Ihrown  muoh 
'■  '  ■  -    ■'     '■  ■  iry  of  the  constructai 


f  the  an 


cBthal.ii 


idatioQs  with  which 
Rome  had  been  threatened  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  waters  of  ihe  Tiber_  reach- 
ing the  sea,  the  Emperor  OlandiuE  had 
cut  new  chancels  IVom  the  th^n  exist- 
ing branch  into  it  in  a.d.  48.  The  to\- 
lowing  is  a  copy  of  this  cnrioos  record : — 


.  .  EMIBBISQVX 


A  short  way 
beyond  this  we  pass  under  a  gate,  now 
called  the  Arco  di  Nostra  Donna,  from 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  beneath,  open- 
ing on  the  Port  of  Trajan,  or  what  in 
modern  language  might  bt  called  Tr«- 
jan'sDock.  Apartofi       — 


■ery  sirieliy  ruins  of  build- 
ings wnicn  lormed  the  warehouses,  the 
emporium  of  the  mariiime  Eommerceof 
Rome  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  ce]lmrie^  reprei 
senled  on  the  medals  of  (bat  emperor, 
Further  on  and  belwecn  the  Portu* 
Trajani  and  llie  river  is  the  mediev|J 
Castle  of  Foitii,  now  the  Bishop's  pa)ace, 

inscriptions  and  fragmepU  of 
9  discovered  in  liie  ueighboar- 
The  oh.  of  Santa  Itulina  ^oee  by, 
with  Porlo,  gives  an  epi&c<:[^  title  lo 
Ihe  snti-dean  of  the  College  pf  Cardi- 
nals i  the  edifice  has  been  modernized, 
and  ofibri  nothing  of  interest,  eicept  its 
bell-tower  of  the  9th  or  luth  centy. 

The  titnation  of  Porto,  and  the  great 
hydraulic  works  of  which  it  was  the 
centre,  will  well  repay  a  more  detailed 
examination  from  I  host  interested  in 
the  engineering  works  of  Imperial 
Itome.  We  must  refer  snch  persons 
to  Ihe  desoriptions  of  Fea  EUid  Canina. 
For  Ihe  ordinary  visilorit  may  snffice  to 
know  that  Ofitia  Vai  Vmi^  '•Ve,  vji^  <A 
Rome  from  Vlj*  eB.i\\M),  ^en-A—- «V\B!<k 
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Stood,  uot  where  the  modern  Ostia  does, 
but  the  ruins  which  are  seen  I  m.  lower 
down  the  river;  and  that  the  Tiber 
emptied  itself  into  the  sea  by  a  single 
branch,  which,  from  the  increasing 
alluvial   deposits,   had    diminished    so 


cuit,  which  is  still  nearly  entire, 
sures  2400  yds. ;  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  water  in  it  now  scarcely  reachei 
10  ft. 

A  new  canal  from  the  Tiber,  opening 
into   the  hexagonal   basin   of  Traja%- 


much  in  depth  as  to  be  difficult  of  navi-  was  at  the  same  time   excavated,  and 
cation,   whilst   its  current   became   so  |  forms  the  modem  N.  branch  of  the  river 
impeded  by  the  extension  of  its  delta  |  or  the  Fiumicino,  which  extends  firoa 
as   to    threaten    Rome    with    inunda-  beyond   Porto  to  the  sea,  and  is  nov 
tion.     To  remedy  these  inconveniences   the  only  navigable  one — the  space  be*' 
it   became  necessary  to  form  another  \  tween  the  Fossa  Trajani,  as  this 
port,  and  to  procure  for  the  waters  of 
the  river  a  more  rapid  fall,  by  diminish- 
i:ig  the  length  of  its  course  towards 
the  sea.     Projected  by  Augustus,  these 
works   were  not    executed    until    the 
vAgn  of  Claudius,  in  the  middle  of  the 
1st  centy.    The  Portus  Claudii  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  undertaken,  and 
consisted  of  a  vast  harbour  opening  di- 
rectly on  the  sea  and  to  the  N.W.,  en- 
circled by  2  piers,  with  a  third  insu- 
lated one  or  breakwater,  to  protect  the 
entrance,  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse. 
In  the  course  of  time  this  port  also 
began  to  be  choked  up,  in  consequence 
of  which  that  which  we  now  see  was 
commenced  by  Trajan,  and  completed 
about  A.D.  103.    The  circuit  of  the  Clau- 
dian  Port  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
meadows  to  the  N.  of  the  hexagonal  dock 
of  Trajan.  The  second  object,  to  afford 
an  increased  fall  to  the  Tiber,  was  effected 
by  cutting  a  canal  by  which  its  waters 
reached  the  sea  in  a  direct  instead  of  by 
the  sinuous  line  of  the  old  channel ;  and 
it  is  to  the  latter  great  work  that  the 
above  inscription  particularly    refers. 
A  second  canal  was  subsequently  added, 
by  which  the  basin  of  Trajan  communi- 
cated with  the  Tiber,  and  by  which  the 
vessels  arriving  in  it  were  enabled  to 
proceed  to  Rome  without  unloading,  and 
to  carry   their  cargoes  to  the  capital 
without  re-entering  the  sea. 

The  siltmg  up  of  the  Port  of  Clau- 
dius and  the  increasing  wants  of  impe- 
rial Rome,  so  much  dependent  on  its 
maritime  commerce  for  supplies  of  food, 
rendered  a  new  harbour  necessary  ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  this  was 
undertaken  and  completed  by  Trajan. 
It  communicated  with  the  Port  of 
Claudius  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  was 
surrounded  with  warehouses.    Us  cir^ 


was  called,  and  the  old  channel  ef» 
the  Tiber,  constitutes  the  alluvial  trad 
called  the  Isola  Sacra,  a  name  pnK 
bably  derived  from  its  having  beei- 
granted  by  Constantiue  to  the  ch.  of.  ' 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Ostia.  Opposite 
to  Porto,  from  which  it  is  reached 
by  a  ferry-boat,  is  S.  Hippolito,  with  t 
good  medisBval  bell-tower;  scarcely 
anything  remains  of  the  ch.  to  whicll 
it  beloiigeJ,  dedicated  to  one  of  the 
fii'st  bishops  of  the  see.  The  fiinn- 
buildings,  as  well  as  those  at  the  Villa 
Torlonia,  will  be  worth  seeing  for 
those  interested  in  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  horned  cattle.  From  here  a 
path  of  about  1^  m.  leads  across  the 
Isola  Sacra  to  Ostia,  passing  the  larger 
branch  of  the  Tiber  at  the  Torre 
Boiacciana. 

A  road  of  2  m.  leads  from  Porto  to 
Fiumiciuo  The  mins  on  the  rt 
belonged  probably  to  the  warehouses, 
or  Horrecif  of  the  Port  of  Claudius: 
some  massive  constructions  are  seen  on 
the  1.  bordering  the  Fossa  Trajani;  the 
point  to  which  they  extend  towards  the 
W.,  about  1000  yds.  from  Porto,  marks 
the  limit  of  the  sea-shore  at  the  time  they 
were  constructed,  in  the  3rd  century, 
Fiumiciuo,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  smaller  river  on  which  it  stands, 
is  of  recent  origin.  It  consists 
of  a  range  of  houses  facing  the 
river,  on  which  may  be  always  seen 
moored  numerous  coasting-vessels  on 
their  way  to  and  from  Rome.  There 
is  a  fair  Inn  at  Fiumiciuo,  and  the 
place  is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  in  the 
spring  by  iJie  Romans,  and  particularly 
in  Mav,  during  the  quail-shooting  sea- 
son, these  birds  arriving  in  immense 
numbers  during  their  northern  migra- 
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c     summer   and    autumn    it    would    be 
i;     highly  dangerous  to  sleep  here,  from 
2i     the  prevalence  of  malaria— the  Govem- 
nient  officers  being  even  obliged  to  re- 
al    move  to  Rome  duiing  the  night.    At 
1     the  W.  extremity  of  the  village  is  a 
s     massive  castle,  built  in  1773  by  Cle- 
^     mentXIV.    It  was  then  on  the  borders 
8      of  the  sea,  but  was,  in  March,   1858, 
5      319  yds.  from  it:*  it  is  ^rrisoned  by 
:      a  few  artillerymen.     On  its  summit  is 
an  excuse  for  a  lighthouse.    The  en- 
ti-ance  to  the  river  is  narrow,  between 
2  piers  erected  on  piles,  recently  ex- 
tended to  increase  the  current  and  its 
scouring  effect  on  the  bar,  on  which 
there  is  seldom  above  6  ft.  of  water. 
The   view  from  the   summit  of   the 
castle  is  very  fine,  extending  from  Cape 
Linaro,  S.  of  Civita  Vecchia,  to  Cape 
Circello,  and  in  clear  weather  to  the 
Ponza  Islands ;  whilst  inland  the  pano* 
rama  of  the  Volscian,  Alban,  and  Sa- 
bine Mountains,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  Campagna  in  the  fore- 
ground, is  unequalled.   On  the  opposite 
or  S.  bank  of  the  river  are  a  lai-ge  di- 
lapidated palace  of  the  Popes,  a  church, 
and    a   d^manUed    medisBval    tower, 
which  in  former  days  stood  also  on  the 
sea-shore. 

On  leaving  Fiumicino,  crossing  by  the 
bridge  of  befits,  the  tourist  may  proceed 
to  Ostia,  traversing  the  Isola  Sacra,  3  m., 
to  the  Torre  Boacdano,  at  which  he 
will  find  a  ferry-boat  to  cross  the  Tiber. 
Torre  Boacciano  is  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  ruins  of  Roman  Ostia.  Tlie  road 
is  practicable  for  a  light  carriage  across 
tbe  fields,  ranning  for  17  m.  parallel 
to  the  Fiumidno  as  far  as  S.  Ippolito, 
and  then  aeross  the  island  to  the  ferry. 
The  pedestrian  will  do  well  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  cattle,  which 
are  dangerous,  especial^  during  the 
calving  season  (April  and  May).  The 
Torre  di  8,  Michele^  lower  down  the  river, 
is  a  large  square  fort,  and  an  interesting 
landmark,  as  it  shows  the  extent  of  the 
increase  of  the  delta  in  modem  tim^, 
having  been  erected  in   1569  at  the 

•  Or  more  accurately  291i  mitrea  (SlS^^ 
yards)  faxok  the  centre  of  the  tower  to  low* 
water  marie  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  emrapce,  from 
a  survey  executed  by  the  Captain  of  the  Port, 


then  mouth  of  the  river:  it  is  now 
about  1840  yds.  distant  from  th« 
sea."^  It  is  in  progress  of  being  con- 
verted into  a  lighthousa. 

Excursion  to  Ostja,  Castel  Fusano, 
Tor  Paterno,  Pbatica,  anp  thb 
Coast  of  Latium. 

Should  the  tourist  not  have  gone  to 
Ostia  from  Fiumicino  and  Porto,  and 
wishes  to  combine  his  visit  there  with  a 
tour  through  the  maritime  district  of 
Latium,  his  best  plan  may  be  to  pro- 
ceed from  Rome  to  Ostia,  and  extend 
his  excursion  to  Pratica,  Ardea,  and 
Poilo  d'  Anzio.  There  are  no  public 
conveyances  to  Ostia :  the  best  plan  will 
be  to  hire  a  light  vehicle,  as  the  roads 
beyond  Castel  Fusano  are  very  heavy, 
and  which  may  be  done  for  about  2^  scudi 
a  day.  Castel  Fusano  may  be  made  the 
first  night's  resting»plac'e,  Ardea  the 
second,  and  Porto  d' Anzio  the  third, 
from  which  Astura  can  be  visited; 
beyond  the  latter  there  is  nothing  to 
repay  the  fatigue  and  risk  of  a  jour- 
ney through  the  marshy  district  which 
extends  to  Monte  Circello.  For  many, 
and  especially  when  ladies  are  of  the 
party,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
visit  these  several  places  in  separate 
excursions,  returning  to  Rome  the 
same  evening,  which  may  be  done  for 
all,  save  Porto  d'Anzio.  We  may  add 
that,  as  regards  classical  associations 
and  some  fine  scenery,  the  excursions 
to  Ostia,  Castel  Fusano,  and  Porto 
d'Anzio  will  alone  repi»rthe  discomfort 
and  fatigue.  As  the  mn  at  Ostia  is  a 
miserable  concern,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  take  one's  dinner  in  the  carriage-^ 
or,  for  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  night, 
to  obtain  permission  from  Prince  Chigi 
to  make  Castel  Fusano  the  resting- 
place,  which  is  generally  granted,  ex- 
cept during  the  viUeggiatura  of  the 
fitmily  there  in  May  and  June, 

Ostia  is  1 5  m.  distant  from  Rome.  A 
carriage  for  4  persons  to  go  and  return 

*  It  has  bean  ascertained  ftom  accurate  data 
that  the  delta  of  the  Tiber  is  extending  at  pre* 
sent  at  the  enormoua  t«Afe  «A  VIV  Vi>t\.«svviaai!\^ 
between  lYvc  inow\X\ft  o1  \\&  xw^  \!pw»53dsk^  vq^ 
\  along  th©  "W.  sWft  q\  \3Qft  \aKJS».^£»B»* 
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in  Che  fame  daj  may  be  hired  for  5  scodi. 
The  joamey  from  Rome  will  occapy 
fi|  h.  The  roeul  leaves  Rome  by  the 
Porta  di  San  Paolo,  passing  under  the 
railway  viadact  aboat  500  yds.  beyond 
the  gate,  and  follows  the  Via  Ostiensis, 
tanning  near  to  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber 
for  a  great  part  of  the  distance.  Oppo- 
i^ite  the  basilica  of  St  Paal's,  the  Via 
Ardeatina  strikes  off  to  the  1.,  and  soon 
afterwards  that  leading  to  the  Tre  Fon- 
tane,  in  the  angle  between  which  and  the 
road  to  Ostia  ruins  of  the  Vicus  Alex- 
andrmus  haye  been  discovered.  At  the 
spot  where  our  road  approaches  nearest 
to  the  rirer,  is  a  pier,  called  the  Porto 
di  Pozzolana,  from  irhich  is  shipped  the 
pozzolana  found  in  great  quantities 
in  this  neighbourhood.  From  here 
for  the  next  2  m.  the  road  runs  close 
to  the  Tiber.  At  Tordi  Vallethe  Rivus 
A I  banns,  which  has  its  source  from  the 
Emissarium  of  the  lake  of  Albano,  is 
crossed  near  where  it  empties  itself  into 
the  Tiber.  Near  this  the  ancient  Via 
Laurentina,  still  used  as  the  carriage- 
road  to  Castel  Porciano,  Decima,  and 
Pratica,  branches  off  on  the  1.  A  very 
extensive  plain  of  pasturage-land  ex- 
tends on  the  rt.  to  the  Tiber.  At 
the  distance  of  9  m.  from  Rome, 
before  reaching  the  osteria  of  Mala^ 
fele,  we  cross  the  river  of  Decima, 
a  considerable  stream ;  and  1}  m.  far- 
ther a  valley,  traversed  by  the  Fonte 
delta  Jiefolta,  an  ancient  viaduct  built 
of  blocks  of  lapis  albanus,  in  the  same 
Ftyle,  but  on  a  lesser  scale,  as  the 
Ponte  di  Nono,  on  the  Via  Prsenestina 
(p.  408).  It  dates  probably  ftx)m  the 
7  th  century  of  Rome,  and  has  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  pavement  preserved. 
From  here  the  road  gradually  ascends, 
first  through  pasturage  and  corn-fields, 
then  through  low  -woods,  passing  oc- 
casionally over  fragments  of  Roman 
pavement^  until  it  gains  the  summit 
level  at  the  12th  m.,  from  vrhere 
there  is  a  fine  view  over  Ostia,  the 
-findings  of  the  Tiber,  and  its  delta. 
As  vre  draw  nearer  to  Ostia  we  dis- 
cover the  salt-marshes  which  Livy 
mentions  as  having  existed  in  Ae 
time  of  Ancus  Martins.  The  road 
ses  their  northern  extremity  by  an 
\t  causeway,  and  soon  afterwards 


we  reach  the  village  of  modem  Oriial 
Of  all  the  towns  in  the  envirow  4\ 
Rome  this  is  one  of  the  most  mdMr 
choly.  The  population  scarcely  Mi^ 
bers  100  Inhab. ;  and  during  the  MM* 
mer,  when  the  neighbooring  ootull 
afflicted  with  malaria,  this  small  aiBMBl 
is  still  more  reduced.  The  drrrtmnlMl 
of  ancient  Ostia  by  the  Saraoent  li 
the  5th  century  was  so  coinpkll 
that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  .# 
restore  it,  and  the  neighbourhood- i^ 
pears  to  have  been  deserted  until  AA 
880,  when  the  present  town  was  fouaiM 
by  Gregory  IV.  at  a  distance  of  neu^ 
a  mile  from  the  original  city.  Tluf 
pope  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  it  ii 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  documeall 
of  the  period  under  the  name  of  Ottnt 
riopolis.  In  the  pontificate  of  Leo  HT. 
(a.d.  847-856)  it  became  memorablt 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens,  whick 
Raphael  has  represented  in  the  Stanae 
of  the  Vatican.  For  many  ceutoiics  it 
was  a  position  of  some  importance  is 
the  warfare  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
population  appears  to  have  been  eon* 
siderable  as  late  as  1408,  when  it  wai 
besieged  and  taken  by  Ladislaus  king 
of  Naples,  by  whom  it  was  retained 
until  1413.  The  fortifications  were  solh 
sequently  repaired  by  Martin  V.,  wbofe 
arms  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  walls. 
About  the  same  time  Cardinal  d'Ks* 
touteville,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  restored 
the  town,  and  probably  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  Castle,  whidi  was 
built  and  fortified  by  his  successor. 
Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  after* 
wards  Julius  II.,  from  the  designs  of 
Sangallo,  who  lived  at  Ostia  for  S 
years  in  the  service  of  the  cardinaL 
This  castle,  the  picturesque  fortress  of 
modern  Ostia,  consists  of  a  mas8i\e  cir- 
cular tower  in  the  style  of  the  15th 
century,  surrounded  by  bastions,  which 
are  connected  by  a  curtain  and  defended 
by  -a  ditch.  The  arms  of  the  della 
Rovere  family  (an  ilex,  R6bur\  with  an 
inscription  iu  honour  of  the  founder,  are 
still  seen  over  the  gate.  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi  was  employed  to  decorate  the  in- 
terior with  frescoes;  but  all  traces  of 
his  works  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
damp  and  neglect  of  upwards  of  S  cen- 
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cardinal's  gallant  defence  of  it  from 
1492  to  1494,  and  for  his  defeat  of  the 
French  troops,  who  had  lauded  and 
occupied  it  in  the  previous  year.  He 
also  built  as  an  additional  defence  the 
Torre  Boacciana,  lower  down  the  river, 
and  continued  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  town  after  his  accession  to  the  pon- 
tificate. The  appearance  of  the  for- 
tress of  Ostia,  with  the  solitary  pine 
which  stands  close  to  it,  is  exceedingly 
picturesque.  Modem  Ostia,  after  the 
death  of  Julius  II.,  gradually  declined, 
and  was  finally  ruined  in  1612,  when 
Paul  V.  reopened  the  rt.  branch  of  the 
Tiber,  precisely  as  the  ancient  city  had 
been  by  the  construction  of  the  port  of 
Claudius.  It  now  contains  nothing  to 
detain  the  traveller  except  the  castle 
and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Aurea,  rebuilt 
by  Cardinal  della  Rovere  from  the  de- 
signs of  Baccio  Pintelli :  some'  of  the 
trophies  of  his  victory  over  the  French 
are  preserved  in  it  The  bishopric  of 
Ostia  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
Catholic  World :  according  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Church,  it  was  founded  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  while  other  ac- 
counts refer  itsestablishment  to  the  pon- 
tificate of  S.  Urban  I.,  a.d.  229,  and  re- 
gard S.  Ciriacns  as  its  first  bishop.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  pope,  when  not 
in  priest's  orders  at  his  election,  was 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  is 
always  the  dean  of  the  Sacred  College. 
The  see  was  united  to  that  of  Velletri  by 
Eugenius  III.  in  1150,  and  is  still  held 
in  conjunction  with  that  diocese.  In 
the  hall  and  on  the  stairs  of  the 
Bishop's  palace  are  some  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  and  numerous  in- 
scriptions, both  pagan  and  early  Chris- 
tian, discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  Boman  port. 

The  chief  interest  of  Ostia  at  the 
present  time  is  derived  from  the  exca- 
vations begun  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  ci^  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  site  of  ancient  Ostia  is 
about  i  m.  from  the  modem  village. 
This  celebrated  city,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Latin  historians,  was 
founded  by  Ancus  Martius  as  the  port  of 
liorae,  and  for  many  centuries  was  the 
place  of  embarkation  of  the  several  im- 
portaut  expeditions  to  the  distant  pro- 


vinces of  the  Roman  world.  Of  these  the 
most  remarkable  were  those  of  Scipio 
Africanus  to  Spain,  and  of  Claudius  to 
Britain.  The  port,  however,  had,  during 
the  Imperial  period,  become  seriously 
affected  by  the  increasing  deposits  of 
the  Tiber :  Claudius  had  already  begun 
his  new  harbour  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
river;  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
port  of  Ostia  was  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, choked  up.  The  fame  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Mdes 
Castromm  of  Ammian,  the  numerous 
villas  of  the  Roman  patricians  abun- 
dantly scattered  along  the  coast,  and  the 
crowds  of  people  who  frequented  its 
shores  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing, 
sustained  the  prosperity  of  the  city  for 
some  time  after  the  destruction  of  its 
harbour;  but  the  growing  importance 
of  the  new  town  of  Portus  gradually 
led  to  its  ultimate  decay,  and  in  the 
time  of  Procopius  it  had  lost  its  walls 
and  was  all  but  deserted.  From  the 
incursions  of  the  Saracens  in  the  fifth 
century  Ostia,  which  once  contained 
80,000  Inhab.,  fell  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete ruin.  The  site  is  now  marked 
by  foundations  of  buildings  in  a  great 
measure  concealed  under  a  mass  of 
debris.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  the 
excavations  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  spot  than  for  the  interest  of  the 
ruins.  The  most  important  buildings 
of  which  any  vestiges  remain  are — 
coming  from  me  modem  town,  a  street  of 
tombs,  leading  to  the  gate  of  the  ancient 
city,  on  the  side  of  Rome;  some  of 
the  streets  within  the  gate,  a  square, 
a  forum,  a  temple,  and  a  theatre. 
The  Temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  of  which  the 
cella  is  entire,  is  a  fine  brick  structure, 
upon  a  raised  platform,  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  and  entered  by  a  wide 
gateway,  the  floor  of  which  is  formed 
by  a  single  mass  of  marTnor  Afncanvm : 
both  within  and  outside  it  was  cased 
in  slabs  of  white  marble.  In  front  stood 
an  hexastyle  pi*onaos  of  fluted  Corin- 
thian columns  in  white  marble,  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  an  oblong 
portico  of  pillars  in  grey  granite,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  forum.  The  altar  of  the 
divinity  in  tlift  VoVenat  ^sS.  'Cws^  Vecss:^^ 
\  is  Bti\V  to  ^ift  ii<i«ii»  'ftfcTkfta.'Cs^Niaa  «i^a.«« 
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exteiisive  raaltings.  Aotiqitaries  are  \ 
not  agreed  to  what  diviDitj  this  temple 
was  dedicated.  From  the  style  of  its  ; 
niafonry  aud  architectare  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Near  It 
Is  a  round  subterranean  chamber  with 
niches,  called  the  Arco  di  Mercario, 
wiiich  retains  some  traces  of  ancient 
painting.  The  llieatre,  which  is  nearer 
the  river,  and  not  far  from  the  ch.  of 
St.  Sebastian,  is  remarkable  as  the  spot 
on  which  many  early  Christians  suffered 
martyrdom :  the  semicircular  walls  and 
a  few  ofthe  seats  are  still  visible.  Beyond 
the  Temple,  and  extending  along  the  > 
river-bank,  are  exteusive  ruins,  supposed 
to  belong  to  warehouses;  those  farther 
W.,  and  extending  to  Torre  Boacciauo, 
are  considered  to  be  of  the  time  ('f  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  who  constructed  here  a  | 
vast  emporium,  as  we  see  represented  on 
his  medals.  S  of  the  Temple,  and  500yds. 
distant,  are  other  ruins,  belonging,  per- 
haps, to  the  forum  erected  by  Aurelian, 
oneof  the  latest  of  the  Imperial  additions 
toOstia.  The  principal  other  ruins  which  j 
deserve  mention  are  the  remains  of  a  j 
phcina,  and  some  unimportant  founda- 
tions of  the  city  walls.  The  excava-i 
tions  from  which  these  ruins  derive  | 
th«ir  greatest  interest  were  begun,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  about  the  close 
uf  the  last  century.  Among  the  earliest 
explorers  were  our  countrymen,  Gavin 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Fagan,  the  British 
consul  at  Rome,  by  whose  researches 
the  well-known  bust  of  the  young 
Augustas,  the  Ganymede  of  Phsedimus, 
and  other  beautiful  sculptures  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  were  brought  to  light. 
In  1803  excavations  on  a  large  scale 
were  recommenced  under  Pius  VIT., 
aiid  continued  for  3  successive  years  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results:  indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  our  account 
of  the  Vatican  collection  which  does  not 
bear  record  of  the  works  which  were 
tlius  recovered.  Notwithstanding  these 
discoveries,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
numerous  limekilns  in  the  woods  of  Ostia 
have  for  centuries  been  supplied  with 
ancient  marbles.  When  Poggio  Brae- 
ciolini  the  historian  visited  Ostia  with 
Co8imode'Medici,they  found  the  people 
occupied  with  boiiiing  an  entire  temple 
me,  and  it  is  of  course  impossible 


to  estimate  the  immense  number  of  anti* 
quities  which  must  have  been  consuBMi 
since  the  period  of  their  visit.  In  1834 
Signor  Cartoni  of  Rome  undotook  • 
series  of  excavations  on  the  W.  o^ 
of  modem  Ostia,  beyond  the  walls  €| 
the  ancient  city.  The  result  of  his  le* 
searches  was  the  discovery  of  name* 
rous  inscriptions  and  some  sarcopliagii 
one  of  which,  in  white  marble,  covered 
with  good  bas-reliefs  representiB|S 
Diana  and  Endymion,  is  now  •! 
Felix  Hall,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  the 
late  Lord  Western.  Kxcavations  hav« 
been  continued  at  Ostia  during  the  last 
four  years,  which  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gate  on  the  side  of  Rome, 
and  of  several  streets — the  road  outside 
the  gates  having  been  as  usual  lined 
with  tombs,  many  of  which  had  Iteea 
subsequently  used  as  places  of  inter- 
ment by  the  early  Christians.  One  of 
the  tombs  found  here  is  particularly 
worth  notice — a  huge  marble  sarcophi^ 
gus  with  its  cover,  which  belonged  to 
a  certain  SextusCarminius,  a  Decurion 
of  Ostia :  it  is  very  similar  in  form  to 
that  of  Vibius  Marianus  on  the  Via 
Flaminia  (p.  74),  and  probably  of  the 
3rd  cent.  In  the  small  space  already  ex** 
amined  within  the  gates  several  houses 
have  been  disinterred,  with  steeets 
branching  off  fiOm  the  principal  one,  the 
Via  Romana.  The  most  important  dis- 
coveries, however,  have  been  much 
lower  down  and  near  the  bank  of  the 
river,  before  arnving  at  the  Torre  Boac* 
ciano,  consisting  of  a  large  square  open 
court  covered  with  mo^aics,  and  pre- 
ceded by  an  atrium  or  vestibule,  paved 
in  the  same  way  but  coarser,  in  front 
of  which  passed  the  street.  This  large 
court  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  pales- 
tra attached  to  marine  or  salt-water 
thermee ;  out  of  it  opens  a  square  piscina 
at  a  lower  level,  and  which  was  evi- 
dently a  cold  bath,  approached  by 
descending  steps.  In  the  niches  round 
were  statues;  one  now  headless  is  in- 
teresting from  its  being  painted  in 
brilliant  colours  aud  having  the  foot 
worn  down ;  probably,  representing  a 
divinity,  it  was  revered  like  that  of 
St.  Peter  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  underwent  the  same  process 
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which  the  Christian  is  now  honoured 
in  the  temple  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles.  Other  but  smaller  rooms 
open  out  of  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
great  court,  which  were  evidently  hot 
or  Tapour  baths,  from  the  numerous 
earthen  pipes  built  into  the  walls, 
commuiiicatiug  with  a  furnace  or  heat- 
ing apparatus  beneath :  on  the  floor 
of  these  hot  air  chambers  are  good 
mosaics  of  genii  riding  upon  dolphins,  of 
sea  monsters,  gladiators,  &c.  Opening 
out  of  the  Thermse  an  interesting  dis- 
covery was  made,  in  the  spring  of  1 860, 
of  a  Mythrceum,  or  Temple  of  My  thra ; 
it  consists  of  an  oblong  room  with  an 
apse  at  the  extremity,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  sacrificial  altar,  bearing 
the  name  of  Gaius  0<eliu8  Herm^ros 
Antistes  hujus  Loci,  who  erected  it 
DE  suaPecunia  :  this  apse  is  approached 
by  a  double  flight  of  steps.  On  each 
side  of  the  altar  were  found  statues  of 
priests  of  Mythra,  with  Mythraic  re- 
liefs ;  in  jhront  is  the  circular  depression 
which  received  the  blood  of  the  sa- 
crificed victims.  On  the  mosaic  floor 
is  a  double  inscription  to  the  divinity 
by  a  certain  L.  Aoaius  Calendio,  who 
lived  in  a.d.  162,  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Several 
painted  chambers  have  been  opened  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mythrseum,  and  on 
a  stair  leading  from  it  to  an  upper 
story  a  niche  with  a  coloured  mosaic 
of  Silenus,  now  in  the  Lateran 
Museum  (p.  264).  It  is  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood that  the  most  important  ex- 
cavations are  being  carried  on ;  some 
mutilated  inscriptions  of  little  interest 
have  also  been  found  near  the  Roman 
gate^  and  the  S.E.  part  of  the  city. 

The  Torre  Boacciano  is  also  remark- 
able for  the  excavations  made  in  its  vici- 
nity by  Mr.  Fagan  in  1797.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  fine  statues  of  Fortune 
and  Autinons  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of 
the  Vatican,  the  three  Hermes  of  Mer- 
cury, the  colossal  busts  of  Claudius  and 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  busts  of  Lucius 
Verus,  Tiberius,  and  Commodus,  the 
Hygeia,  and  the  semi-colossal  statue 
of  Minerva  in  the  same  museum,  were 
the  fruits  >  of  these  researches.  The 
View  from  the  summit  of  the  Torre 


Boacciano  commands  the  course  of 
the  branch  of  the  Tiber  by  which 
JEneas  is  made  to  enter  Latium.  The 
view  is  so  remarkable  that  the  clas- 
sical tourist  will  not  fail  to  ascend 
(now,  however,  scarcely  possible,  from 
the  steps  having  been  broken  down, 
and  the  ferryman,  its  tenant,  not  having 
a  ladder)  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
it  with  the  well-known  description  of 
Virgil,  which  still  applies  to  the  locality 
in  all  respects  but  the  woods,  which  no 
longer  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  river : — 

**  Jamque  nibescebat  radiis  mare,  et  sethere  ab 

alto 
Aurora  in  rosefs  fulgebat  lutea  bigis : 
Cum  venti  posuere,  omnia  que  repente  re- 

sedit 
Flatus,  et  in  lento  luctantur  marmore  tonse. 
Atque  hie  iEneas  ingentem  ex  equore  lucum 
Prospicit.  Hunc  inter  fluvioTiberiDUsamfleno, 
Yorticibus  rapidis,  et  mult£  flavus  arena 
In  mare  prorumpit :   variap.   drcumque  8U- 

praque 
Assuets  ripis  volucres  et  fluminis  alveo 
iGthera  muloebant  cantu,  lucoque  volalMUit. 
Flectere  iter  sociis,  temeque  advertere  proran 
Imperat,  et  laatus  fluvlo  succedit  opaco." 

JS'n.  vii.  25. 

Although  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  are 
now  destitute  of  trees,  the  woods  ex- 
tending towards  Macarese  on  the  N., 
and  the  pine  forest  of  Castel  Fusano 
on  the  S.W.,  visible  from  this  tower,, 
which  could  hav«  been  seen  by  ^neas 
from  his  ships  when  he  made  the  land, 
add  greatly  to  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  the  shores  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

Modem  Ostia,  although  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Tiber,  is  situated  at  the 
bend  of  a  channel  through  which  the 
river  ran  at  a  remoter  period,  and  about 
i  m.  E.  of  the  present  one:  this 
channel  is  now  converted  into  dry  land. 
From  here  the  river  in  former  times  ran 
W.,  as  it  does  at  present,  to  its  mouth  ; 
it  was  in  the  curve  formed  by  this 
bend  that  many  antiquaries  place  the 
ancient  roadstead,  while  others  with 
more  probability  have  recognised  it  in 
the  semicircular  bank  of  sand  near  to 
Torre  Boacciano.  This  latter  locality 
agrees  more  accurately  with  the  ac- 
count of  ancient  writers  respecting  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  which  is  now 
2 J  m.  distant  ftom  ^«i  \s!ka^<8sv\5L  <£m^<^« 
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tliat  Cilician  corsairs,  who  sorprised 
and  destroyed  tlie  Roman  fleet  com- 
manded by  a  consul  while  it  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  harbour,  would  not  have 
ventured  to  attack  it  if  the  harbour  had 
been  so  near  the  city  as  the  other  lo- 
cality would  assume.  This  exploit  of 
the  corsairs,  which  led  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Pompey  against  Cilicia,  is 
well  known  by  the  indicant  de- 
nunciation of  Cicero  in  his  oration 
"pro  Lege  Manilla  :"—iVam^Mta  ego 
Ostiense  mcommodum  atque  illam  labem 
atque  ignominiam  reipublica  querar, 
quum  prope  inapectantibus  vobis  classis  ea, 
cut  consul  popvtli  Homani  prapositus  esset, 
a  pradonihus  capta  atque  oppressa  est. 
About  a  mile  below  Torre  Boacciano, 
and  midway  between  it  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  is  another  tower  called  the 
Torre  di  San  Michele,  an  octagonal 
edifice  built  in  1569  by  Pius  V.,  now  a 
lighthouse. 

Near  the  Torre  Boacciano  is  a 
feiTy  to  the  Tsola  Sacra,  a  sandy  tract 
9  m.  in  circumference,  lying  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Tiber.  It  was 
converted  into  an  island  when  Claudius 
excavated  the  canal  of  Porto.  It  is 
noticed  for  the  first  time  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  of  the  5th  centy.  under  the 
name  of  ''Libanus  Almse  Veneris/'  and 
is  described  as  abounding  in  summer 
with  fresh  pastures  and  covered  in  the 
spring  with  roses  and  flowers.  Pro- 
copius  is  the  first  writer  who  calls  it 
Sacra;  it  is  supposed  that  this  name 
was  given  to  it  from  the  donation  of 
the  district  to  the  church  of  Ostia  by 
Constantine.  From  the  Torre  di  Boac- 
ciano there  is  a  good  path  across  the 
meadows  of  1^  m.  to  S.  Ippolito 
opposite  to  Porto,  and  of  3  m.  to  Fiu- 
micino  at  the  mouth  of  the  smaller 
branch  of  the  Tiber. 


Castel  Fusano. 

A  carriage-road  of  2  ra.  leads  from 
Ostia  to  Castel  Fusano,  a  castel- 
lated casino  of  the  Chigi  family.  It  is 
prettily  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  pine 
pJaDtation,  not  so  venerable  as  the 
PJneta  of  Bavenna,  but  having  a  great 


similarity  to  that  celebrated  forest.  TW 
casino  was  built  in  the  1 7th  centiiiy> 
by  the  Marquis  Sacchetti^  then  prok 
prietor  of  the  district,  and  is  a  goo4 
specimen  of  the  fortified  couiUff|f> 
seats  of  that  period.  In  order  t» 
protect  it  from  the  incursions  e£ 
the  pirates  it  has  low  towers  at  tilt 
angles  pierced  with  loopholes,  aa4 
the  staircase  in  the  interior  is  a9t 
narrow  that  only  one  person  can  it». 
cend  at  a  time.  On  the  summit  an 
remains  of  stone  figures  of  sentiBei%> 
placed  there  originally  to  deceive  ih$ 
pirates  by  an  appearance  of  proteo* 
tion.  The  apartments,  fitted  up  ia 
the  usual  style  of  the  Soman  villaii 
are  only  tenanted  during  a  few  weeks 
in  the  spring.  In  the  last  century  tilt 
property  was  sold  by  the  ^acchetti 
family  to  Prince  Chigi.  A  fine  avenue 
leads  from  the  casino,  through  the 
forest,  to  the  shore,  paved  with  large 
polygonal  blocks  of  lava  taken  firom 
the  Via  Severiana,  and  resembling 
an  ancient  road,  except  by  the  absence 
of  the  kerbstones.  It  is  exactly  a 
mile  long,  with  eight  termini ;  each 
space  between  them  representing  a 
Roman  stadium.  The  woods  on  each 
side,  consisting  chiefly  of  ilexes,  abound, 
in  game.  Unfortunately  a  high  sand* 
bank  at  its  extremitv  intercepts  the 
view  of  the  sea.  The  casino  is  in* 
teresting,  as  marking  the  site  of  Pliny's 
Laurentine  villa,  which  he  describes 
with  so  much  enthusiasm.  Some  re* 
mains  of  foundations  are  still  visible, 
and  two  inscriptions  relating  to  the 
limits  of  Laurentum  and  Ostia,  which 
stood  on  the  bridge  separating  these 
territories,  are  built  into  the  wall  of 
the  farmhouse.  The  name  of  the  em- 
peror in  whose  reign  they  were  set 
up  is  carefully  effaced;  but  from  his 
dignities,  left  intact,  they  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  reign  of  Cams  or  Can- 
nus  (a.d.  284).  The  rosemary,  for 
which  it  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  still  grows  abundantly  in  the 
forest.  The  proper  season  for  enjoy- 
ing a  visit  to  Castel  Fusano  is  the 
spring;  in  summer  and  autumn  it 
swarms  with  mosquitoes,  and  is  not 
free  from  malaria.     Castel  Fusano  is 
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the  mcient  Bind-dnTna  thrown  up  by 
th«  set,  having  behind  it  the  StsgDo. 
or  peitilential  Lake  of  C^tia,  which 
here  represents,  on  a  Bmall  scale,  the 
Pontine  msTsheS  fiirther  south ;  a  vast 
area,  from  which  the  ontfatl  towards 
the  Mediterranean  is  barred  bja  simi- 
lar sandy  barrier.  It  is  upon  this  sandy 
range  that  are  situated  the  fine  woods 
Macchie  or  Stive,  that  border  the  Medi- 
terranean rrom  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
to  the  Circsean  promontory.  A  second 
line  of  sand-dowBs  ia  now  in  progress  j 
of  being  thrown  up,  as  we  may  see  in  ] 
our  wiik  from  Caatel  Fusano  to  the' 
shore,  and  along  the  sea-liiiu  of  the 
Pontine  marshes  Airther  south,  where 
they  euclDBe  the  chain  of  salt-water 
lakes  of  Fogliano,  Caprolaee,  and  S. 
Paolo. 

Proceeding  by  the  road  fromOstiato 
Poptod'Aniio,  which  follows  the  Uiieof 
the  Via  Severiana,  we  enter  the  Lau- 
rentine  forest,  that  akirts  the  shotes 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  an  almost  ud- 
iutermpted  line  for  nearly  6U  m.  It 
spreada  inland  to  the  dislsnce  of  3  m. 
from  the  coaat,  and  abounds  with  but 
faloes,  wild  boars,  ftc  As  we  ap- 
pnmch  Tor  Paterno  it  coutains  plan- 
tations of  gigantic  Btone-pmes,  the  ikx, 
the  wild  olive,  &c.,  and  is  utterly  de- 
serted, except  by  the  sportsman  or 
charcoal-biirner,  whose  fires  are  seen 
among  the  dense  thickets  of  the  forest: 


Caste L  fdsamo — tor  paterho. 
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Troy,  and  celebrated  by  Virgil  as  the 
residence  of  Lstinns  when  JBueaa 
landed  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  More 
recent  investigHtion  of  the  locality 
has  led  topographers  to  reject  that 
opinion,  and  to  Sz  the  site  of  I^n- 
rentum  at  the  ferm  of  La  Capoeotta, 
3  miles  farther  inland,  which  corre- 
sponds better  with  the  description  of 
Virgil,  "the  Ardua  Mcenia"  and  the 
"  Vaeta  Pains"  beneath,  in  the  TSth  book 
of  the  .£ueid.  There  are  nameroua 
ruins  abotit  Capoeotta,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  water  will  easily  exptun  the 
possibility  of  a.  large  tract  of  tnarsk 
uaviiig  iuterveaeO  Detweeo  it  and  the 
seaatthat  distantperiod.  Tor  Patemo 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa ; 
which  there  is  some  reason  for  regard- 
ing aa  that  to  which  Comroodus  waa 
sent  by  his  phyBioiana.  The  old  brick 
tower,  which  still  forms  a  conspi- 
cuous object  from  all  parts  of  the 
Atban  hills,  was  a  place  of  some 
strength  even  in  recent  times,  aad  iraa 
dismantled  by  the  English  omisers 
in  1809.  The  marshy  ground  round 
Capoootia  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
fri^B,  whose  ancestors  were  celebrated 
by  Martial  aa  the  sole  iahabitants  of 
the  coast  :— 


Etu 


gp.i 


srjB'i 


ilgere  flies.  eE,  pat«  bci 
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To»  Patebno  (Lauhentcm), 

about  7  m.  from  Castel  Fusano,  is 
a  solitary  tower,  distant  about  i  m. 
from  ^e  shore,  inhabited  by  a  few 
soldiers  belon^ng  to  the  coast-guard. 
The  Italian  antiquaries  had  identified 
this  spot  with  the  site  of  Lauretitnm, 
the  most  anoient  capital  of  Latimn, 
limnAad  70  years  before  the  siege  of 


A  road  through  the  forest,  which  a  car- 
riage cannot  traverse  on  account  of  the 
deep  sand,  leads  from  Tor  Paterno  to 
Rome  hy  the  ancient  Via  lyBurentina, 
passing  through  Porcigliano,  or  Castel 
Porclano,  where  there  is  a  handsome 
villa  belonging  to  the  Duke  di  Mag- 
liano.  and  theOtteriadiMalpasD,  The 
ancient  pavement  is  perfect  for  several 
miles,  bat  the  trees  have  so  encroached 


hy  their  roots.    The  vie 

~  1  of  this  forest  are  of  the  gmudest 
acler;  the  disUnce  toBomeby  it  is 
1 16in. :  there  is  another  but  longer 
ttbroagh  Uecima  (both  these  roads 
1  at  the  Otierin  di  Malpato) ;  and  a 
.  from  Porcigliano  to  the  Ostrria 
!ci£o/ed«,  on  W«  Vw^   ■waii.  ^^twa. 
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southwards  it  will  be  desirable  to  ob- 
tain a  guide  at  Tor  Pater  no,  who  will 
pilot  us  through  the  forest  to  Pratica, 
5  m.,  as  the  tracks  of  the  charcoal- 
burners  are  not  always  a  sufficient 
guide  through  the  wilderness  between 
the  two  places. 


Pbatica  (Lavinium), 

(There  is  a  small  locanda  here, 
where  a  bed  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is 
very  miserable,  and  the  traveller  must 
be  prepared  to  put  up  with  its  discom- 
fort, which  is  certainly  not  greater  than 
he  might  expect  to  experience  in  such 
a  place.)  Pratica  is  distant  about  18 
m.  from  Rome,  3  from  the  sea-coast, 
and  7  from  Ardea.  It  is  the  modern 
representative  of  the  city  of  Lavinium, 
founded  by  ^neas  in  honour  of  his 
wife  Lavinia,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  Latin  confederation  after  the 
decay  of  Laurentum ;  as  Alba  Longa 
afterwards  became  when  Lavinium 
was  too  small  for  the  increasing  po- 
pulation. It  is  situated  on  a  strip 
of  table-land,  about  650  yards  long  by 
130  broad,  and  cut  oif  from  the  rest  of 
the  plain  by  deep  glens,  except  at  the 
point  where  it  is  connected  with  it  by 
a  natural  bridge  of  rock.  The  modern 
name  is  a  corruption  of  civiLis  Patrica, 
or  Patras,  the  names  by  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  documents 
as  early  as  the  4th  century.  We 
may  recognise  in  this  name  the  re- 
cord of  the  Patris  Dei  Indigetis,  the 
title  by  which  the  Heroum  was  dedi- 
cated to  iEneas  after  he  disappeared 
in  the  Numicus.  Some  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  city  walls  may  be  traced,  but 
the  antiquities  now  visible  are  very 
few  and  unimportant.  Pratica  con- 
tains about  60  Inhab.,  of  whom  more 
than  two-thirds  are  peasants  who 
come  from  distant  parts  to  seek  oc- 
cupation in  the  fields.  The  place 
is  heavily  afflicted  with  malaria,  of 
whose  fatal  influence  the  sallow  coun- 
tenances of  the  inhabitants  bear  a  me- 
lancholy proof.  The  large  baronial 
manBion  of  the  Borghese  family,  built 
ia   the  17th  century ,  contains  a  fe^ 


I  inscriptions  discovered  ou  the  spot, 
I  which  are  valuable  as  placing  beyond 
I  a  doubt  the  site  of  the  Trojan  city.  Itt 
I  lofty  tower,  rising  from  the  centre  of 
the  building,  commands  one  of  the 
most  imposing  panoramas  which  the 
scholar  or  the  artist  can  enjoy  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  It  embraces  the  whole 
coast  from  Ostia  to  Porto  d'Anzio, 
the  Circaean  promontory,  the  Vol- 
scian  mountains,  the  group  of  the 
Alban  mount,  the  Sabine  range,  and 
the  ridge  of  Monte  Cimino,  the  cupolas 
of  Rome,  and  the  whole  plain  of  the 
Campagna.  There  is  a  direct  road 
from  Pratica  to  Rome,  practicable  ior 
carriages :  it  joins  the  ancient  Via  Ar« 
deatina  near  la  Solfarata,  and  from 
thence,  passing  near  Vallerano,  the 
churches  of  the  Tre  Fontane,  and  the 
basilica  of  S.  Paolo.  Another  road, 
of  about  8  m.,  leads  across  the  country 
from  the  Solfatara  to  Albano. 

About  midway  between  Pratica  and 
Ardea  is  the  torrent  called  the  Hio 
Torto,  identified  by  the  best  modem 
authorities  with  the  classical  Numicus 
in  which  iEneas  was  drowned.  If  we 
follow  this  torrent  to  its  mouth,  we 
shall  find  that  it  forms  an  immense 
marshy  tract  well  known  by  the  en- 
graving in  the  duchess  of  Devon- 
shire's edition  of  Annibale  Caro's 
translation  of  the  iEneid.  Virgil  com- 
memorates the  *^  fontis  stagna  Numi- 
ci  ;*'  and  Ovid,  describing  the  fate  of 
Anna  Perenna,  mentions  the  same 
marshes : — 

"  Comiger  banc  cupidis  rapuisse  Numidus  nndis 
Creditur  et  staguis  ooculuisse  suls." 

Fasti,  tii.  647. 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  this  stream  is  the 
plain  called  the  Campo  Jemini,  in 
which  antiquaries  place  the  site  of 
the  great  sanctuaries  of  ancient  La tium, 
the  grove  of  Pater  Indiges,  the  temple 
of  Anna  Perenna,  the  Aphrodisium, 
and  the  great  temple  of  Venus  which 
was  common  to  all  the  Latin  tribes. 
About  3  m.  from  here,  and  on  the  sea- 
shore, is  the  Torre  Vajanica,  where  ex- 
cavations were  made  in  1 794  by  the  late 
duke  of  Sussex,  when  several  speciniens 
of  sculpture  were  found,  among  which 
a  statue  of  Venus.  The  Roman  emperors 
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phants  in  the  territory  between  Ardea 
and  Laurentam.  The  classical  tourist 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  peasantry  which  he  will 
pass  throughout  this  district,  are  con- 
structed in  the  tent-like  shape  described 
by  Virgil. 


Ardea, 

7  or  8  m.  from  Pratica,  still  retains  the 
"  mighty  name  **  of  the  Argive  capital 
of  Turuus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  though 
its  population  has  dwindiea  down  to 
less  than  LOO  souls : — 

**  Locos  Ardea  quondam 
Dictus  avis;  et  nunc  magnom  manet  Ardea 
nomen."  -<£>».  vii.  411. 

(There  is  a  small  wine-shop  at  Ardea 
where  travellers  may  obtain  refresh- 
ment ;  but  the  best  plan  will  be  to  ob- 
tain an  order  from  the  Cesarini  family 
at  Rome,  which  will  procure  accommo- 
dation in  their  castle.)  Ardea  occupies 
the  crest  of  a  lofty  rock,  distant  4  m. 
from  the  sea,  and  insulated  by  deep 
natural  ravines  except  at  one  point, 
where  it  is  united  to  the  table-land  by 
an  isthmus,  in  which  3  deep  ditches 
have  been  cut.  The  rock  on  which 
the  village  is  built  was  the  ancient 
citadel,  the  city  having  extended  over 
a  large  tract  of  the  plain  below,  where 
some  lofty  mounds  resembling  the  agger 
of  Servius  Tullins  at  Rome  remain  to 
show  how  strongly  it  was  fortified.  The 
eutrance-gate  is  under  the  N.  extre- 
mity of  the  mansion  of  the  dukes  of  Ce- 
sarini, to  whom  the  country  around 
belongs.  The  approach  to  the  gate 
and  the  appearance  of  the  rock  from 
all  parts  ox  the  plain  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  but  malaria  is  so  severe 
111  summer  that  the  village  is  almost 
deserted.  On  the  edge  of  the  rock 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  modem 
village  we  may  trace  some  fragments 
of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  citadel : 
they  are  composed  of  parallelograms 
of  tufa,  put  together  without  cement, 
and  are  among  the  earliest  examples  of 
this  kind  of  construction.  About  ^  m. 
beyond  the  village,  on  the  road  lead- 
ins-  io  Porto  d'Auzio,  on  ike  S.  side  of 


a  ravine,  are  several  sepnlchnd  cham- 
bers excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  and 
quite  in  the  Etruscan  style  and  form; 
all  have  been  rifled  of  their  eontents : 
here  were  found  most  of  the  coriooa 
Ardean  terracotta  sculptures  in  the 
Campana  collection  at  Paris.  Ardea,  as 
the  capital  of  Tumus,  was  conspicuous 
in  the  wars  of  the  iEneid :  it  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  siege  by  Tarquinios 
Superbus,  and  for  the  asylum  it  afforded 
to  Camillus  durine  his  exile;  he  de- 
feated Brennus  and  the  Gauls  beneath 
its  walls,  and  was  residing  there  when 
he  was  elected  dictator  and  sommoned 
to  return  to  Home  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Veii.  It  is  abont  22  m. 
from  Rome:  the  road  follows  the 
Via  Ardeatina,  which  is  still  perfect 
in  many  parts.  It  passes  the  Rio 
Torto,  and  is  joined  by  the  cross-road 
from  Pratica,  at  S.  Procula,  near  the 
Solfarat^,  whence  it  proceeds  to  Rome 
by  Vallerano,  the  churches  of  the  Tre 
Fontane,  and  S.  Paolo. 

Leaving  Ardea,  we  descend  alon^ 
the  1.  bank  by  the  Fosso  degli  Incastn, 
and  after  crossing  the  stream  called 
the  FosKO  della  Moletta  arrive  at  the 
Torre  di  S.  Lorenzo.  From  this  point 
we  continue  our  excursion  in  a  Hue  with 
the  coast,  and  enter  the  country  of  the 
Volsci.  The  road  lies,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance firom  the  sea,  through  dense  forests 
of  oaks  and  ilexes,  ericas  and  arbutuxes, 
here  and  there  interspersed  with  cork- 
trees and  myrtles.  3  m.  beyond  Torre 
di  S.  Lorenzo  is  the  Torre  di  S.  Anas- 
tasia,  about  i  m.  from  the  sea,  and  at 
an  equal  distance  towards  Porto  d' A  lizio 
the  Torre  Caldana,  near  which  there 
are  extensive  sulphureous  emanations. 
4  m.  farther,  after  crossing  an  open 
country  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  reach 


PoBTo  d'Anzio, 

the    representative    of   Antium,    the 
;  capital  of  the  Volsci,  and  one  of  the 
I  most  ioiportaut  uaL\9\  %\a.vvw!ks»  ^\  'Vsar 
!  penal  Rome,  ^1  m.  ^xwa.  >Xv«,  «wj\\a^  w 
,  16  from  Atde«i.    T\i«>  ^t-aswisX  wx^'t 
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reaching  it  is  by  the  Albano  Rly.  to 
the  La  Cecchina  stat.,  from  which  a 
diligence  starts  every  morning  in  sum- 
mer and  3  times  a  week  in  the  winter, 
performing  the  journey  in  3  hours. 
The  traveller  will   be  able  to  obtain 

good  quarters  at  Casa  Pollastrini ;  the 
uuse  of  Ambrogio  Pollastrini  is  very 
well  kept,  with  two  very  fair  cafes 
and  a  restaurateur's  close  by.  From  La 
Cecchina  the  distance  to  Porto  d'Anzio 
is  18  ra.,  at  first  through  a  country  well 
cultivated  in  vines  and  olives,  and  then, 
for  about  7  m.,  over  a  desolate  cam- 
pagna,  where  commences  the  belt  of 
woods  or  La  Macc/iia.  2  m.  belore  reach- 
ing Anzio  we  enter  a  more  open  space 
of  pasture>Land  with  some  cork  ilexes. 
The  descent  to  Porto  d' Anzio,  over- 
looking the  sea,  with  the  Circsean  pro- 
montoiy  and  Astura,  is  beautiful.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  town  the  Pope's  villa 
is  passed  on  the  1.,  and  the  Villa  Men- 
gacci  on  the  rt.  The  Marina  and  Piazza 
before  the  new  ch.  of  S.  Antonio  and  S. 
Giulio  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Antium,  in  the  early  history  of  Italy, 
was  the  most  flourishing  city  on  this 
coast,  and  is  distinguished  by  Diony- 
sius  with  the  epithet  *'  most  splendid." 
It  is  more  interesting  to  the  traveller 
as  the  spot  where  Coriolanus,  "  a  name 
unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears," 
stood  in  the  palace  of  his  enemy,  and 
vowed  vengeance  against  his  ungrate- 
ful countrymen : — 

**  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium :  City, 
*T\a  I  thiat  made  thy  widows ;  many  an  heir 
Of  rhese  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan  and  drop :  then  Icnow  me 

not, 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with 

stones, 
In  puny  battle  slay  me." 

The  piratical  expeditions  of  the  inha- 
bitants led  to  frequent  contests  with 
Rome ;  the  city  was  captured  by  Ca- 
millus  and  C.  Meenius  Nepos,  b.c.  337, 
and  the  rostra  of  their  ships  were 
suspended  in  the  Forum.  After  this 
period  it  remained  comparatively  de- 
populated for  4  centuries,  although  the 
climate  and  scenery  still  attracted  the 
Homans  to  its  neighbourhood.  Cicero 
had  a  villa  at  Antium,  and  another  at 
Astura,  farther  down  the  coast,  which 
Me  describes  in  his  letters  to  Atticus. 


The  city  was  the  birthplace  of  Nero^ 
who  restored  it  on  a  scale  far  surpass- 
ing its  ancient  grandeur :  he  adorned 
it  with  magnificent  temples,  and  in* 
duced  many  of  the  rich  patricians  to 
build  villas  on  its  shores.  The  pien 
constructed  by  Nero  still  remain,  a, 
fine  example  of  hydraulic  arehitectore. 
They  are  about  30  feet  in  thickness, 
built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  united  bj 
pozzolana  cement;  and,  like  all  tl^ 
ancient  Roman  moles,  consisted  of  IL 
series  of  colossal  piers,  separated  bj 
open  spaces,  and  spanned  by  arches^ 
One  of  them  is  2700  ft.  in  lengtii, 
the  other  ItiUO:  they  enclosed  an  ex- 
tensive basin,  nearly  as  broad  as  the 
length  of  the  longest  mole.  A  light- 
house or  pharos  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  insulated  rock  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  facing  the 
south.  About  the  close  of  the  17th 
century  Innocent  XII.  formed  a  new 
port  from  the  designs  of  Zinaghi, 
who  added  a  short  pier  to  the 
eastern  mole  of  the  ancient  harbour, 
and  filled  up  the  open  arches  of  the 
Roman  construction.  The  result  was 
the  rapid  deposit  of  sand,  which  has. 
accumulated  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
it  is  now  useless,  except  for  vessels  of 
small  burthen.  Beyond  this  we  see 
below  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pamfilian  mole,  con 
structed  some  years  afterwards  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  arrest  this  silt- 
ing up.  At  the  extremity  of  Zinaghi's 
pier  is  a  lighthouse,  hitherto  so  bad 
as  to  be  only  useful  to  the  fisher- 
men running  for  the  harbour  ;  it  is 
now  about  to  be  greatly  improved. 
The  old  tower  and  fortifications  were 
dismantled  by  the  English  cruizers 
during  their  operations  on  the  coast 
in  1813.  Sundry  projects  have  re- 
cently been  proposed  for  enlarging  the 
port  of  Anzio,  and  converting  it  into  a 
refuge  harbour,  much  required  on 
this  part  of  the  coast ;  it  has  also  been 
lately  proposed  to  connect  it  with  Rome 
by  a  branch  railway,  from  the  Albano 
and  Velletri  line.  As  a  place  of  trade, 
Porto  d' Anzio  has  little  importance; 
it  is  principally  resorted  to  by  fisher- 
men,   mostly    Neapolitans,    and    by 
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chiefly  lo  Naples,  the  cbnrconlproduped 
in  large  cjiiautilleE  in  tbv  ncigliljouring 
forests.  Of  late  the  discovery  of  coral 
in  the  deep  water  off  (be  Astura  and . 
Croce  Verde  towers  gives  employment 
to  a  few  boats :  hut  the  chief  iolereat 
of  the  place  is  as  a  ceaort  for  the  Ito-  I 
IDRDS  during  the  quail -shooting  Beaton  ' 
(May)  and  the  eeu-bathing  (June  aail 
July),  for  which  it  offers  advantages  I 
ID  its  fine  sandy  beachrs  ou  either  side 
of  the  town,  the  facilities  of  procuriiig 
lodgings,  the  salnhrity  of  its  t^limate,  | 
and  the  incretued  convenicDCe  of  I 
reachiug  it  in  4  or  5  houn  by  means  of  I 
thv  rly.  as  far  aa  Albano. 

Modem  Aiixio  contains  about  ISOO  | 
Iiihab. :  the  climate  in  wiater  is  deli- 
cious, and  healthy  during  a  pirt  of  the  ' 
summer  when  every  other  place  on  the 
coast  is  miinhabitahle  from  malaria.  A  , 
new  eh.  has  been  erected  b^  the  present 
Pope,  who  has  also  built  a  band- ' 
Home  villa  for  his * '-   ' 


>uses  are  rising  every  year. 
Antiom  bas  not  been 
thoroughly  explored.  The  only  ruins  of 
the  Volseian  city  now  visible  are  some 
remains  of  the  walls  in  the  ifaarter 
called  the  Vigaaccie :  they  are  built  of 
qnadrilateral  massee  irregularly  put 
together,  but  not  of  very  large  size. 
They  are  interesIiHg  as  showing  that 
the  ancient  town  stood  on  the  rocky 
e  above  the  shore,  extending 


e  nsmg 


I  Temple  of  Forluna  AntiMeniig,  which 
it  is  known  was  partly  (lettroyed  lo 
make  room  for  Nero's  villa.     E.iif  lliis 

'  the  villa  of  the  Pope  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  Hippodrome  men  tionedbyTadlus 
in  speaking  of  the  gamfs  ordered  bj 
the  Senate  to  celebrate  Poppsca's  de- 
livery of  B  Hon,  and  in  luinoDr  of  the 
Claudian  and  Doniitian  Runilies.  The 
whole  space,  now  dry  laad,  belbre  the 
Villa  Mengacci  was  included  in  Nero's 
port,  and  has  resulted  from  the  graduKl 
silting  up  of  the  latter.  The  Nero 
nian  villa  appears  to  have  been  of 
great  extent,  but  its  chief  iDtereH  it 
derived  from  the  numher  of  works 
of  art  which  have  been  diMovered 
among  its  niins.  The  Aprflo  Belve- 
dere was  found  here  iti  the  time  at 
Julius  11. ;  and  the  Borf^hese  Gladia- 
tor, now  in  the  Louvre,  ibaat  a  cen- 
tury later.  There  arc  no  remains  of 
the  temples  of  Apollo  and  £scnlBpiu>, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  die  voyage 
of  the  Serpent  of  Epidaums  to  Kome ; 


I   shrin< 


of 


rose  utider  the  Homan  empe' 
situated  ou  the  aua-side.  Tt 
ground  N.  of  the  modem  Ion 
vered  with  ruins.  Here,  in  very  an- 
cient times,  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
the  Yolscian  city,  and  subsequently  the 
villa  of  Nero,  extending  along  the  sea- 
line  between  the  port  of  that  emperor 
and  the  present  Capo  d'Aniio;  the  ex- 
tensive rnins  round  the  latter,  and  the 
anderground  passages  in  the  tufaceous 
rock,  evidently  belonged  to  it ;  whereas 
the  Roi"-"  'iwn  extended  more  inland, 
and  IS  villas  of  the  Enmau 

pntr  e  cliffs  towards  Net- 

tuni  Ilia  Borghese.    The  j 

1  .jci,  behind  the  town,  I 

■J  -..oupy  the  site  of  tbe 


Eqnestrian  Fortune,  which  Horace  has 
commemorated  when  he  invokes  tbe 
favour  of  the  goddess  for  the  projected 
expedition  of  Angnstus  to  Britain  i — 


Verltr"(DnEribua  trtmphni- 

The  view  from  the  tower  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  is  extremely  fine:  on  the  1.  it 
commands  the  line  of  coast  towards 
Nettuno  and  the  CircaMtn  promontory  ; 
further  inland  the  eye  ranges  along  the 
Volician  mountains,  studded  with  pic- 
turesque villages,  among  which  may 
be  recognised  Norba,  Sermoneta,  and 
Sezze.  On  the  N.E.  we  see  the  well- 
known  localities  of  the  Alban  hills: 
Velletri,  with  the  heights  above  Pales- 
trina  and  Rocca  di  Cavi  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  then  Civita  La\-iuia,  nearly  in 
a  line  with  Nemi  and  Monte  Cavo; 
and  farther  on  Gennino,  A1bano.CBStel 
Gandolfo,  Rocca  diPapa.&c.  Ac  The 
old  tower  or  castle  of  Porto  d'ABxiu 
if  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Frangipnnis,  who  were  lot*!*!!  hsNos^ 
in  the  \31.1i  ceTvVQT-j  •-  WOWKW.'*"'*'* 
o£  limocenVX.,  TiVt>  xe(^i«ei5«A.-i»»  w 
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works  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th. 
The  fortress  was  partially  restored  in 
the  time  of  Pius  Vll.  as  a  prison. 


Nettuno, 

about  2  m.  E.  of  Porto  d'Anzio, 
with  a  population  of  1200  Inhab., 
has  by  some  been  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Cceno,  the  port  of 
Antium,  mentioned  by  Dionysius  ; 
but  on  examining  the  locality  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  necessity  which 
could  have  induced  the  Volscians  to 
form  a  harbour  here,  when  their  own 
promontory  at  Antium  must  have  af- 
forded more  effectual  shelter  for  their 
vessels  long  before  the  Roman  mole 
or  the  Roman  fleet  had  an  existence. 
In  fact,  there  appear  no  good  grounds 
for  assigning  to  the  Coeno  of  Diony- 
sius any  other  locality  than  that  of 
the  modern  harbour  of  Porto  d*Anzio. 
We  have  already  stated  that  Antium 
was  situated  on  the  high  ground  above 
the  present  village,  and  hence  the  city 
and  the  port  would  naturally  be  men- 
tioned as  2  distinct  localitf^s.  The 
whole  coast  between  Porto  d*Anzio 
and  Nettuno  is  covered  with  ruins  of 
Roman  edifices.  There  is  an  excellent 
road,  passing  before  the  villas  of  Prince 
Aldobrandini,  and  the  larger  one  of 
Prince  Borghese,  called  Bell'  Aspetto. 
The  first  object  that  attracts  attention 
on  entering  Nettuno  is  the  fortress 
commenced  by  Alexander  VI.,  and 
restored  hj  Urban  VIII.  and  Alexander 
VII.  It  IS  greatly  dilapidated.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  mediaeval  walls, 
having  several  round  towers,  offering 
fine  specimens  of  masonry,  the  principal 
edifices  being  the  Castle,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Colonnas,  the  Doria  Palace, 
dilapidated,  and  the  parish  ch.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  around 
belongs  to  the  Borghese  family,  who 
purchased  it  in  1831  from  the  go- 
yemmeut  for  400,000  scudi.  It  con- 
tains a  few  antiquities,  fragments  of 
columns  and  capitals,  the  remains 
probably  of  the  Temple  of  QTeptune, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name. 
The  traveller  will  be  more  interested 
wjtA  the  picturesque  costume  of  the 


female  population,  which  differs  atto* 
gether   from  that  of   the  yillagef  <if 
Latium,  and  is  Oriental    in   its  cki- 
racter.     The    tradition    is    that   liie 
inhabitants    are    descended     from  i 
Saracenic  colony,  probably  from  one 
of  the  piratical  bands  which  infested 
the  coasts  of  Italy  in  the  8th  and  9lli 
centuries.    Although  bordering  on  the 
sea,  and  neighbours  to  the  active  sea- 
faring population  of   Anzio,   the  io- 
habitants  of  Nettuno  are  purely  agri- 
cultural in  their  occupations ;  there  is 
not  a  boat  in  the  place — indeed,  the 
beach  before  it  ofiers  no  protection  for 
them.      Andrea  Sacchi,  the  painter, 
was  bom  at  Nettuno   in    IGIO.     Sig. 
Felici  will  accommodate  visitors  at  the 
Palazzo  Doria,  where  there  are  several 
rooms  with  clean  beds  to  let,  and  wiUi 
tolerable  plain  fare.    The  view  from 
these  windows  and  from  the  terraces 
above,    over    the   coast-line    to    Cape 
Circa,  are  splendid,  and  the  sea-bathing 
in  front  of  the  house  good. 


ASTURA, 

7  m.  from  Nettuno,  from  which  the  road 
proceeds  along  the  sea-coast.  After 
leaving  Nettuno  we  cross  a  stream  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Loracina  of  Livy;  and 
beyond  it  another  branch  of  the  same 
torrent  called  the  Rio  di  S.  Rocco. 
Beyond  this  we  see  numerous  ruins  of 
Roman  edifices,  especially  about  Astura, 
situated  on  the  extremity  of  a  penin- 
sula, to  which  the  ancients  gave  the 
name  of  Insula  Astura?.  A  lofty  tower, 
visible  from  all  parts  of  the  coast, 
stands  upon  its  highest  point,  and  on 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  villa  of 
Cicero.  He  describes  it  in  his  letters 
to  Atticus  as  situated  in  the  sea :  Est 
hie  quidem  locus  amanns,  et  in  mart  ipso, 
qui  et  Antic  et  Circetiis  aspici  possH, 
The  illustrious  orator  embarked  here 
when  he  fled  the  proscription  of 
the  triumvirate:  he  had  quitted  pre- 
cipitately his  Tusculan  Villa,  and, 
sailing  from  here,  landed  at  Formis, 
where  he  was  so  barbarously  mur- 
dered.   The  island  of  Astura,  as  early 
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hold  of  the  Frangipani  family,  from 
whom  it  passed  successively  to  the 
CaetaniSy  Contis,  Orsinis,  and  Co- 
lonnas.  The  tower,  built  in  the  15th 
century,  includes  within  its  walls  the 
▼aults  of  the  Frangipani  fortress,  the 
scene  of  an  act  of  treachery  which 
has  rendered  the  name  of  that  family 
infamous  in  Italian  history.  Inl2G8, 
after  the  battle  of  Taghacozzo,  the 
young  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  house 
of  Hohepstaufen,  took  refuge  here. 
Jacopo  Frangipani,  who  was  then  lord 
of  Astura,  seized  the  royal  fugitive  and 
betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  Charles 
d'Anjou,  by  whom  he  was  babarously 
executed  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato 
at  Naples. 

Beyond  Aistura  is  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  now 
the  Flume  Conca,  descending  from 
Veiletri,  and  one  of  the  largest  streams 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Garigliano. 
Below  the  tower  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  mole,  constructed,  like 
that  of  Antium,  upon  open  arches. 
About  3  m.  inland  to  the  N.  is  a  good 
Boman  tomb  in  opus  reticulatum ;  it 
is  called  II  Torraccio,  and  probably ' 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  highway  I 
which  led  from  Astura  to  Tres  Ta- 
bemse,  the  modem  Cistema;  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture of  Tullia,  who  died  at  Astura, 
whose  name  and  memory  are  so  often 
alluded  to  in  the  letters  of  the  great 
orator  to  Atticus.  4  m.  beyond  Astura 
is  the  Torre  di  Foce  Verde,  where  the 
Moscarello  stream  empties  itself  into 
the  sea ;  from  which  extends  parallel 
to  the  coast,  and  only  separated  from 
it  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sanddowns, 
the  lake  of  Fogliano,  communicating 
with  the  sea  at  the  tower  of  the  same 
name,  and  celebrated  for  its  extensive 
fisheries  of  sea-basse,  grey  mullet,  and 
eels,  to  the  amount  of  12,000  lbs. 
annually.  This  lake,  nearly  12  m. 
long,  is  succeeded  by  another,  the  Lago 
di  Oaprblace,  and  4  m.  farther  by  a 
third,  the  Lago  di  S.  Paolo,  which  ex- 
tends ta  the  base  of  the  Circsean  pro- 
montory, where  it  communicates  with 
the  sea  at  Torre  Paola,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Portus  Circsus.  From  Torre 
•Paola  Che  path  follows  the  N.  base  of 


I  the  Circaean  promontory  for  5  m.  t 
Torre  Otevola,    from  which  it   run 

I  along  the  shore,  crossing  the  Fiumt 

j  Sisto  and  the  Portatore,  the  latter  tht 
outfall  of  the  Ufens  and  Amasenus 
before  reaching  Terracina.    Traveller 

I  who  intend  to  proceed  southward  wil 
probably  be  indisposed  to  traverse  th* 
succession  of  sandy  dunes  and  pestilen 
swamps  which  spread  between  the  sei 
and  the  forests  of  the  Pontine  marshei 
along  a  coast-line  of  24  m. :  they  ma] 
therefore  embark  at  Astura  for  Ter- 
racina, visiting  the  Circsean  promon- 
tory on  their  way.  For  a  descriptioi 
of  that  classical  headland,  and  of  Ter- 
racina, see  the  Handbook  for  Southetn 
Italy ^  Route  140. 

Excursion  to  the  Etruscan  Citib* 
OP  C^RE,  Tarquinii,  Vulci,  Tus- 

CANIA,  &C. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  ol 
the  environs  of  Rome  with  a  sketcli 
of  a  series  of  excursions  to  the  sites  ol 
those  cities  of  ancient  Etruria  whicl 
have  not  been  noticed  in  the  Hand- 
book of  Central  Italy  (See  Rte.  105), 
Civita  Vecchia  may  be  considered 
the  central  point  for  the  travellei 
during  these  excursions.  We  have 
reserved  our  account  of  these  sites  foi 
this  place,  because  it  seldom  happens 
that  travellers,  on  arriving  at  that  poit, 
and  particularly  if  they  are  about  tc 
visit  Home  for  the  first  time,  are  pre- 
pared to  make  so  long  a  digression 
from  their  route.  They  would  also, 
in  many  instances,  enter  upon  the  tour 
without  that  preliminary  information 
so  necessary  to  appreciate  the  antiqui- 
ties. A  visit  to  the  Museo  Gregoriano, 
and  to  the  other  Etruscan  collections 
in  the  capital,  will  prepare  the  tourist 
forthis  excursion  more  completely  than 
any  descriptions  in  .books,  and  render 
the  journey  much  more  interesting. 

The  tourist  who  has  explored 
the  country  from  Florence  to  Rome 
by  Siena  (Routes  105  and  107)  will 
have  visited  Volterra,  one  ^  of  the 
most  interesting  Etruscan  cities  in 
Central  Italy;  and  maj  have  made 
an   excursion.   fTom  XxXatVi^  v^^  ^^^ 
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Norchia,  and  Bieda,  and  have  ex- 
plored Sutri  and  Veil  on  the  same 
route.  On  the  road  from  Florence 
by  Perugia  he  will  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  walls  of 
Cortona,  the  Etruscan  remains  at 
Perugia,  and  the  ruins  of  the  fortified 
city  of  Falerii  near  Civita  Castellana. 
If  he  has  traversed  the  central  road 
from  Perugia  to  Montefiascone  by 
Cittk  della  Pieve  and  Orvieto,  he  will 
have  examined  the  remains  at  Chiusi, 
the  capital  of  Porsenna.  These  cities 
are  better  known  and  more  accessible 
than  those  we  are  about  to  describe, 
but  they  are  not  more  interesting 
or  instructive.  The  sites  which  may 
be  made  the  object  .of  an  excursion 
from  Rome  are  Care  and  Pyrgos,  lying 
near  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia; 
and  those  situated  between  Civita 
Vecchia  and  Viterbo,  viz.  Tarqutnii, 
Vulcif  Tuscania,  &c.  If  the  traveller 
should  not  have  visited  Viterbo,  he 
can  do  so  on  his  return  to  Rome,  ex- 

Sloring  Bieda,  Norchia,  Castel  d'Asso, 
utri,  and  Veii.  As  many  of  these 
places  have  no  inns,  the  traveller  should 
endeavour  to  Ornish  himself  with 
introductions  at  Rome  either  to  the 
resident  proprietors,  or  to  the  learned 
persons  who  have  laboured  in  il- 
lustrating their  respective  localities, 
and  are  always  ready  to  extend  their 
assistance  to  strangers.  It  is  scarcely 
less  necessary  to  carry  a  small  stock  of 
provisions,  particularly  if  he  intends  to 
make  any  digressions  from  the  more 
frequented  roads.  Those  persons  who 
have  either  not  had  time  or  opportunity 
to  study  the  Etruscan  collections  at 
Rome  will  derive  every  information 
ftom  Mr.  Dennis's  *  Cities  and  Ceme- 
teries of  Etruria,*  which  is  a  real  Hand- 
book to  ancient  Etruria;  and  from 
Canina*s  '  Etruria  Maritima  nella  di- 
zione  Pontificia,'  in  folio,  which,  al- 
though too  bulky  to  «arry,  ought  to  be 
consulted  before  setting  out  on  this 
interesting  excursion.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Gray's  *Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of 
Etruria*  will  also  convey  useful  in- 
formation on  a  region  to  which  «h« 
was  the  £rst  to  call  the  attention  of 
Enelish  traveljers  in  more  recent  times. 
^<y  £rgt  works  contain  valuable 


maps  and  plans  which  add  greatly  to 
their  utility. 

The  road  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vec- 
chia is  described  under  Rte.  100  in 
the  Handbook  of  Central  Italy.  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  linger  by  the  way 
can  make  Cervetri,  Palo,  or  Civita 
Vecchia  the  resting-place  for  the  first 
night:  it  is,  however,  since  the 
opening  of  the  rly.,  easy  to  proceed 
from  Rome  to  Corneto  in  a  day 
without  sleeping  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
The  first  Etruscan  antiquities  whidi 
occur  are  at  Monterone,  a  mile  before 
reaching  Palo,  where  some  remarkable 
tumuli,  opened  in  1838  by  the  late 
duchess  of  Sermoneta,  may  be  exa- 
mined :  they  have  been  noticed  in  our 
description  of  the  road  from  Civita 
VeecMa  to  Rome  (Rte.  100). 


Cervetri 

(Agylla,  C-ere),  27  m.  from  Rome. 

[Hie  best  mode  of  visiting  Cervetri, 
and  which  can  be  done  in  a  day  from 
Rome,  will  be — by  rly.  to  Palo  in  an 
hour,  and  from  there  to  Cervetri  in  a 
light  vehicle  to  be  easily  obtained  by 
writing  beforehand  (there  is  a  dail^ 
post  conveyance  for  letters)  to  Cervetri, 
to  the  Corriere  della  Posta,  Benedetti 
Girolamo,  or  to  the  innkeeper  Rosati 
when  the  party  is  large.  The  mail- 
cart,  a  gig  on  springs,  leaves  the  Palo 
Stat,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  trains 
from  Rome  and  Oivita  Vecchia,  and 
can  accommodate  two  persons;  and 
Rosati  has  a  convenient  caliche  which 
he  will  send  to  Palo.  By  these  means 
visitors  leaving  Rome  in  the  morning 
will  reach  Cervetri  about  9  a.m.,  have 
time  to  see  everything  of  interest,  and 
to  return  to  Palo  for  the  evening 
trains  proceeding  to  Rome  and  Civita 
Vecchia.  The  pedestrian  who  does  not 
fear  a  walk  across  the  fields  of  less  than 
4  m.  may  reach  Cervetri  in  about  an 
hour ;  4  hours  will  suffice  to  visit  much 
that  is  worth  seeing,  so  that  the  travel- 
ler can  perform  the  whole  excursion 
without  fatigue,  even  in  a  winter's  day, 
and  get  back  to  Rome  by  the  evening 
train  for  dinner.  Persons  proceeding 
on  \ioiaA\»^  iEQisi  Rome  will  find  A 
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bridle-pBlli  about  1  m,  bejoml  Pali-| 
doro,  on  iLe  olJ  posl-rcsad,  paWing 
through  ei:tenai»e  plaatitioiis  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Torlooia.  Ooarrivingat 
Cerretri  it  will  be  well  lo  priwurt  htmes 
Ordoiike}rg,or,  wbstwillbe  still  Mter,  I 
to  write  a  few  dajs  beforebaud  to  Pas-  ' 
segieri,  the  local  guide,  or  Itosati,  to 
be  ]□  attendauw  wilb  them.  The  best 
moda  of  eeeing  everything  will  >e  to 
commeace  hj  taking  the  road  leading 
to  Moate  Cucco,  which  skirt!  the  Au- 
gustiuian  conieut,  traversing  the  site 
of  Ciere  in  iU  greatest  length  to  lh« 
Porta  Copcrta,  passing  on  rt  the  RamiD 
theatre  and  therccent  excavations  Dear 
it;  from  th«  Porta  Coperla  de&ccuding 
to  the  Biiffalareccia,  near  which  are  the 
best  preserved  portions  of  the  Citj 
Walls  i  and  then  asqending  a  rlvioe 
lined  with  eepnlcbrea  to  the  N.B.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Necropolis  or  B*ndi- 
taccia;  then  yisiliag  the  difTerenl  lombs 
on  it,  and  returning  to  Cervetri  (o  Uoch. 
This  first  part  of  the  excursion  will  re- 
quire 3  or  4  hra. ;  the  second  21  to  3: 
examining  the  Regctini-Gnlassi  tomb, 
descending  into  the  ravine  of  the  Vac- 
cina lo  the  Grolta  di  Campana,  Id  the 
Monte  Abelone  and  the  recent  ei;a<a- 
tions  on  the  Moute  Pudi.lo,  and  then 
to  the  Grolta  di  Torlonia,   whieh  is 


It 


n  Tetturino,  clean  beds  (where  even  a 
not  over  fbstidiouB  lady  could  lodge— 
F.  W.  (7.,  Feb.  1859),  and  obliging 
people  i  but  travellers  had  better  carry 
tbeir  own  provisions.  The  best  guide 
to  the  tombs  was  Flavio  Passegieri,  a 
tobacconist  in  the  Piazza,  who  teeps 
the  keys  of  the  locked  tombs ;  be  is, 
however,  rather  old,  but  his  son  Gio- 
Taani  a  an  active  and  intellijjcnt  one 
(two  clean-looking  beds  can  ali^o  be 
obtained  at  Passcgieri'shonse— Pufe  of' 
St.  A.,  1BS95.  Should  the  P.'s  bs  out  I 
of  the  way,  Beuedetti  the  corriero,  or  ■ 
Uie  local  director  (Cu/w  ^feii-ir/rrj)  of 
Big.  Calabresi's  excavations,  will  prove 
g^  ""Ides.  The  road  to  Certetri, 
whieJ  "  excellent,  turns  off  from 

the  3  m.  beyond  Palo,  about 

f  iBiug  the  Vaccina  Blioam, 

I  ible  for  carriages.    Cer- 

.1  represeutaiive  of  a  city 


the  Ag}'lla  of  the  Pelasgi  aod  the 
CKre  of  the  Etruscaus,  and  is  cele- 
brated as  Che  capital  of  Mezeolius  when 
jEness  arrived  in  Italy.  In  regard  10 
its  ancient  names,  Herodotus,  and  tbe 
Greek  writers  before  the  Augustau 
age,  call  it  Agylla,  and  the  I.atiu 
Ctere.  except  when  the  poets  iotru- 
dnce  the  more  ancient  name  for  the 
sake  of  the  metre.  The  Agylla  of  the 
Greeks  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgi  in 
conjunction  vilh  the  aborigines,  if  it 
bad  not  been  previously  founded  by  the 
Siculi.  Diouysins  oienlions  it  as  oi.e 
of  the  chief  cilies  of  Eimria  in  the 
lime  of  Tarquinins  Priscus.  and  sais 
that  it  changed  its  name  when  subdued 
by  the  Etruscans.  Strabo,  however, 
tells  us  (lib.  v.  c.  ii.)  that  the  new 
name  was  derived  from  the  salutation 
%«i(i,  with  which  the  Lydians  on  their 
invasion  were  hailed  n-om  the  walls 
by  the  Pelasgi.  From  its  wealth  and 
importance  it  became  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  League;  and 
Strabo  mentions  it  as  the  only  city 
of  Etruria  whose  inhabitants  abstained 
frotn  piracy  from  a  strong  sense  of 
justice.  Vi  hen  Borne  was  invaded  by 
the  Gauls,  Cffire  afforded  an  asylum 
to  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were  sent 
there  for  safely  with  the  sacred  fire ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Romans 
were  first  initiated  in  the  niystories  of 
the  Etruscan  worship  by  the  priests  of 
Ctere,  a  circnmstancc  from  which  an- 
tiquaries have  derived  the  etymology  of 
the  word  ceremony  («EreinoMi«).  In 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  town  had  lost 
nearly  all  its  importance;  atid  Strabo 
says  that  in  his  day  it  had  preserved 
Bcarcelyanj  vestige  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. It  appears,  however,  flT>m  in- 
Bcriplions,  and  especially  ftom  a  re- 
markable one  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples,  that  Cffire  obluncd 
a  great  celebrity  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
for  ils  mineral  waters,  called  the  Aqum 
CieretanEE:  they  are  still  frequented 
under  the  name  of  the  Bagni  di  Saaso, 
about  4  m.  W.  of  the  modem  Cer- 
velri.  In  the  middle  Bfjes  the  town 
was  the  E«at  of  a  bishopric  as  lab 
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the  llth  century,  when  it  had  consi- 
derably declined.  It  appears  to  have 
remained  in  comparative  obscurity  until 
the  beginning  of  the  13th,  when  the 
new  settlement  of  Ceri  Nuovo  was 
founded,  and  the  name  of  Cet^eteri 
( Ccere  Vetus)  was  applied  to  the  ancient 
locality.  At  this  time  it  belonged  to  the 
Bonaventura  or  Venturini  family,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  Orsinis.  It  was 
sold  by  them  in  1674  to  the  Ruspoli 
family,  in  whose  possession  it  still  re- 
mains. The  description  of  Virgil,  who 
t^lls  us  that  Mezentius  led  1000  men 
from  it  to  the  assistance  of  Tumus,  is 
still  applicable  to  the  locality : — 

*'  Haud   procul   hinc   saxo    incolitur  fimdata 

vetusto 
Urbis  AgyllinsB  sedes ;  ubi  Lydia  quondam 
Gens,  bello  prs&clara,  jugis  insedit  Etruscis. 
Hanc  multos   florentem   annos   rex   deinde 

superbo 
Imperio  goBvia  tenoit  Mezentius  armis." 

JEn.  viii.  478. 

It  Stands  on  a  long  strip  of  table-land, 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  towards 
the  W.,  by  precipices  of  coarse  red 
volcanic  tufa,  called  NefFro  by  the 
inhabitants,  which  are  not  less  in  some 
places  than  50  feet  in  height.  Two 
streams  run  through  these  ravines, 
the  Vaccina  and  that  of  the  Madonna 
de*  Canneti,  which  unite  below  the 
town.  On  the  western  side  an  artificial 
cutting  completed  the  natural  strength 
of  its  position.  The  modern  village  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Acropolis :  it  is  a  poor  place  of  210 
Inhab.,  with  a  mediaeval  gate,  and  re- 
mains of  towers  of  a  castle,  and  a  large 
palace  belonging  to  the  Ruspoli  family, 
the  head  of  which  derives  his  feudal  title 
of  prince  of  Cervetri  from  it.  The  city 
of  Caere  was  not  less  than  4  or  6  m.  in 
circuit,  and  covered  the  whole  table-land 
to  the  E.  of  the  point  on  which  Cervetri 
is  built,  between  Monte  Abe  tone  and  | 
the  hill  of  the  Necropolis.  The  Ven-  ! 
turinis  and  Orsinis  surrounded  it  with  j 
fortifications,  of  large  blocks  of  tufa 
taken  from  the  ancient  walls,  which 
are  of  rectangular  masonry ;  some 
rare  remains  of  these  latter  are  still 
visible  on  the  side  of  the  ravine  of 
-La  ButFalarecda.  opposite  the  "Necro- 
**  ""   ^  of  the  gates  may  be  traced,  ^ith 


2  roads  leading  to  them ;  one  paved  in 
the  direction  of  Veil,  theother  to  Pyrgos, 
the  port  of  Caere,  the  modern  Santa 
Severa.     The  hill  of  the  Necropolis, 
now  called  La  Banditaccia^  is  separated 
from  the  town  by  a  deep  ravine  in  which 
runs  a  small  stream  called  the  Ruscello 
della  Madonna  de'  Canneti;  its  surface 
is  excavated  into  pits  and  caverns ;  and 
in  its  clifis  are  ranges  of  tombs.     There 
are    no  architectural    fa9ades  to    the 
tombs,  but  several  of  those  on  the  Baii«> 
ditaccia  are  surmounted  by  tumuli  or 
pyramids,  the  base  of  which  generally 
consists  of  a  circular  portion,  cut  out 
in  the  solid  tufa  of  the  hill,  beneath 
which  are   the    sepulchral    chambers, 
varied  in  style  and  form,  to  which  a 
long  passage  descending  from  the  sur- 
face leads.     In  1829  the  attention  of 
antiquaries   was   directed    to    the   se- 
pulchres of  this   Necropolis,    by   the 
number  of  curious  remains  which  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of 
Monsignore    Kegolini,   the   archpriest 
of  the  town,  and  by  General  Galassi 
The    remarkable  tomb    which    bears 
their  joint  names,  and  which  will  be 
noticed  presently,  was    discovered  in 
1836;  several  others  of  very  great,  and 
in  some  respects  unique,  interest,  were 
opened   in    1845,    and    a    still   larger 
number    in    1846.     We  shall   briefly 
notice  the  most  remarkable,  referring 
for  greater  details  to  Mr.  Dennis'  work, 
describing  more  in  detail  those  disco- 
vered since   that  gentleman's  visit  to 
Cervetri,  beginning  with  those  on  the 
hill  of  the  Banditaccia  : — 1.  The  first  is 
a  large  square  one  with  a  flat  roof,  sup- 
ported by  2  square  fluted  pilasters,  and 
rows  of  niches  for  bodies  both  in  the 
walls  and  in  the  benches  which  sur- 
round them  ;   at  the  extremity  is  an 
inner  chamber,  with  a  couch  for  two 
bodies ;  this  tomb,  being  considerably 
beneath  the  surface,  is  approached  by 
a  flight  of  more  than  20  steps.     2.  A 
tomb  of  2   chambers,  communicating 
with  each  other  by  a  small  door,  and 
remarkable  for  an  ai-m-chair  cut  out 
of  the  rock,   by   the  side   of  one   of 
the   sepulchral  couches.     It  is  some- 
times called,  from  this  circumstance, 
tW  Grotta  della  Sedia,  though  there  are 
0\3ciQX  Viis3^>s  '^\i\0cLV'8Jst  ^\i.^Q^al  right 
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to  the  name.  3.  Tonib  of  the  Tarquins, 
discovered  in  1846,  a  sepulchre  of  2 
chambers  and  2  stories ;  the  outer  and 
upper  one  leading  by  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  second  and  larger  one,  called 
by  the  peasantry,  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  inscriptions,  the  "Grotta 
delle  Iscrizioni."  This  chamber  is  35 
feet  square,  with  2  square  pillars  in 
the  centre,  upon  one  of  which  is  a  shield, 
and  is  surrounded  by  double  benches. 
The  upper  portions  of  its  walls  are 
hollowed  into  oblong  niches  for  the 
dead,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a 
square  aperture  communicating  with 
the  surface.  On  different  parts  of  the 
walls  and  sepulchral  couches  the  name 
of  Tarquin,  or  Tarchnas,  occurs  nearly 
40  times,  thus  confirming  the  Etruscan 
origin  of  that  celebrated  family. 
4.  Tomb  called  the  Grotta  delle  Sediis 
e  Scudi,  from  containing  2  arm-chairs 
and  footstools  carved  out  of  the 
rock,  and  shields  in  relief  on  the 
wall  above  them,  as  well  as  over  the 
sepulchral  couches  on  the  sides.  The 
form  of  this  tomb  is  that  of  an  ancient 
house,  consisting  of  a  vestibule  con- 
taining the  seats,  out  of  which  open  2 
sepulchral  chambers.  5.  Grotta  del  2H- 
clinio,  discovered  by  Marchese  Cam- 
.pana  in  1846,  a  single  chamber,  with 
a  broad  bench  of  rock  for  the  dead 
It  contains  bas-reliefs  of  a  wild  boar 
and  a  panther  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  and  its  walls  are  painted 
with  representations  of  a  banqueting 
scene,  which  have  so  greatly  suffered 
from  damp  as  to  be  now  nearly  effaced. 
The  few  heads  which  are  still  visible 
are  very  beautiful,  and  Greek  in  their 
character.  6.  A  tomb  of  great  an- 
tiquity, with  rude  paintings  of  men 
and  parti-coloured  animals,  stags, 
lions,  rams,  &c.  7.  La  Grotta  dei  Fi- 
lastri,  called  by  the  guides  della  Bella 
A  rchitettura,  1 1  consists  o  f  2  ch  ambers — 
the  outer  one  having  the  roof  supported 
by  2  pilasters,  the  inner  one  raised 
with  a  couch  for  2  bodies.  A  good 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  this  tomb 
from  the  surface.  8.  Near  the  latter, 
Za  Grotta  delle  Ume^  a  tomb  with 
painted  couches,  containing  3  large  urns 
or  sarcophagi  of  white  marble ;  one  of 
them  in  the  form  of  a  house  or  temple, 


with  tiled  roof,  and  the  other  2  having 
on  their  lids  recumbent  figures,  with 
lions  and  sphinxes  at  the  comers ;  the 
drapery  of  the  figures  and  the  style 
of  execution  show  high  antiquity. 
These  urns  contained  human  corpses ; 
the  recumbent  figures  on  both  are 
of  men,  one  lying  on  his  side  and 
both  crowned  with  wreaths  of  flowers  : 
being  in  statuary  marble  instead  of 
alabaster,  as  once  supposed,  is  very  re- 
markable ;  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
are  rude  representations  of  Hippo- 
campi. 9.  A  tomb  divided  into  3" 
portions  by  fluted  pillars  with  richly 
carved  capitals ;  at  the  end  of  the  cen^ 
tral  portion  is  a  deep  recess  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  in  which  is  a. 
sepulchral  couch  cut  into  the  rock,, 
with  painted  cushions  at  its  head.. 
10.  Tomb  of  the  Bas-reliefs.  This  is  now,, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  tomb 
about  Cervetri,  and  was  discovered  in 
1850  by  Campana,  at  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Banditaccia ;  like  all  the* 
other  sepulchres  of  this  locality,  it  is 
entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  descending 
between  walls  oi  massive  masonry,  con- 
sisting of  large  blocks  of  volcanic  tuftfc. 
The  sepulchral  chamber,  which  is 
single,  is  an  oblong  square,  having  3 
niches  on  each  side,  except  on  that  by 
which  we  enter,  where  there  are  only 
two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door ;  the 
roof  is  finely  divided  into  4  compart- 
ments, terminating  in  an  obtuse  angle, 
as  in  some  Gothic  vaults,  and  supported 
by  2  square  pilasters,  the  whole  cut  out 
in  the  tufa ;  5  of  the  8  sides  of  these 
pillars  are  covered  with  bas-relieffe 
representing  sacrificial  instruments, 
hatchets,  knives,  daggers,  skewers  bound 
together,  long  Etruscan  trumpets  or 
pittaci,  the  singular  twisted  rods  seen 
in  the  processions  on  the  Etruscan 
paintings  of  Cometo ;  a  warrior's  tra- 
velling-bag, very  like  a  modem  one, 
with  a  disk  attached  to  it;  a  double- 
hinged  door-post,  a  bronze  vessel  re- 
sembling a  Chinese  gong,  a  club  at- 
tached to  a  cord  similar  to  the  weapon 
used  by  the  Roman  butchers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  in  killing  cattle,  a  tally  of  cir- 
cular dies  on  their  string,  a  cat  playing 
with  a  mouse,  and  a  dog  with  a  lizard \ 
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hung  on  nails,  &c. :  the  whole  evidently 
intended  to  represent  objects  belonging 
to  the  dead,  instead  of  the  objects 
themselves  being  left.  Over  the  door 
are  two  short-horned  bulls*  heads,  with 
wreaths,  and  on  the  architrave  over 
one  of  the  neighbouring  couches  a  flat 
dish,  exactly  the  shape  of  those  used  by 
the  Italian  butchers  in  carrying  meat 
to  their  customers ;  and  on  the  jambs 
of  the  door  circular  Etruscan  trumpets. 
On  the  lateral  niches  lay  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  the  heads  reposing  on  a 
stone  pillow,  the  red  painting  of  which 
still  remains ;  on  each  were  found  the 
bronze  armour  and  helmet  of  the  de- 
ceased. In  the  centre  and  back  of  the 
chamber  is  a  couch,  on  which  lay  two 
corpses,  with  a  singular  bas-relief  be- 
neath of  Mantus  or  the  Etruscan  Cer- 
berus, with  a  figure  holding  in  one 
hand  a  serpent,  and  in  the  other  what 
resembles  a  steering-oar  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  frieze  above  two  busts  of 
male  bearded  figures,  one  unfortunately 
mutilated.  On  the  architrave  which 
joins  the  wall  to  the  roof  and  over  the 
couches  are  representations  of  military 
implements,  helmets,  swords,  daggers, 
ocrese,  painted  in  red  and  in  yellow. 
All  these  curious  bas-reliefs,  so  cor- 
rect in  their  delineation  of  the  ob- 
jects intended  to  be  represented,  are 
partly  cut  out  of  the  tufa  in  which  the 
chamber  is  excavated,  and  partly  in 
stucco ;  thejr  were  all  painted,  several 
still  retaining  their  colours.  Upon 
one  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  roof  is 
an  oblong  space  or  tablet  with  several 
parallel  lines  resembling  a  picture- 
frame,  on  which  probably  was  an  in- 
scription. The  floor  is  raised  on  the 
the  sides,  and  is  divided  off  into  ob- 
long compartments ;  on  each  of  these 
compartments  lay  a  skeleton  ;  in 
the  centre  is  a  deeper  floor.  The 
door,  like  most  of  those  at  Cevetri,  is 
of  the  Egyptian  form,  wide  below  and 
narrowing  upwards.  When  the  tomb 
was  opened  skeletons  of  warriors  were 
found  in  all  the  niches  covered  with 
their  armour,  which  has  been  removed 
to  the  Campana  Museum;  the  name 
nfMATVNAS,  engraved  in  the  Etruscan 
character,  which  was  found  here,  was 
»/r  tha^t  of  the  famiW  to  w^iich 


this  most  interesting  hypogeum  be- 
longed.* 11.  The  Regolini "  Galassi 
Tomb,  discovered  in  1 836  by  the  Pre- 
late and  General  whose  names  it  bears ; 
it  is  on  the  hill  S.  of  the  town,  and 
situated  in  a  field,  at  a  short  distance 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road  from  Palo,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
surmounted  by  an  immense  pyramidsd 
mound,  the  base  of  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  sepulchral 
chambers  for  persons  of  inferior  rank. 
It  is  a  narrow  chamber,  60  feet  long, 
with  sides  and  roof  vaulted  in  the  form 
of  a  pointed  arch  with  an  horizontal 
lintel  or  top,  and  so  formed  by  gra- 
dually hewing  away  the  horizontal 
courses  of  blocks  of  masoni-y  (the  lower 
part  being  cut  out  of  the  rock  of  the 
hill)  to  a  smooth  surface,  as  we  see  at 
Arpino  and  other  Pelasgic  cities,  thus 
showing  an  antiquity  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  circular  arch.  This 
long  vaulted  chamber  was  divided  into 
2  portions  by  a  wall.  In  the  outer 
one  were  found  a  bronze  bier;  a  4- 
wheeled  car  of  bronze,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  funereal  one ;  a  small 
bronze  tray  on  4  wheels,  considered 
to  be  an  incense-burner ;  an  iron  altar 
on  a  tripod;  several  bronze  shields, 
beautifully  embossed;  some  arrows; 
2  caldrons  on  tripods  ;  several  bronze 
vessels  suspended  from  a  recess  in 
the  roof  by  bronze  nails ;  and  numerous 
earthenware  figures,  the  Lares  of  the 
deceased.  On  the  wall  which  closed  to  a 
certain  height  the  inner  chamber,  pro- 
bably separtiug  it  from  the  outer  one, 
were  found  attached  several  vessels  of 
silver;  from  the  vault  and  sides  were 
suspended  bronze  ones,  some  bearing 
the  name  of  **  Larthia  ;*'  and  on  the 
floor,  without  bier  or  sarcophagus,  lay 
the  most  marvellous  collection  of 
gold  ornaments  discovered  in  a  single 
tomb  in  modern  times,  and  evi- 
dently occupying  the  spots  where  they 
had  fallen  when  the  body  they  once 
adorned  had  crumbled  to  dust.  The 
richness  and  abundance  of  these 
beautiful  specimens  of  gold  ornaments 

•  Very  good  representations  of  this  tomb  have 
been  given  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson ;  less  accurate 
ouea  >ay  M..  ^oel  Desvergers  in  his  •  Etrurie  et 
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have  suggested  the  probability  that 
the  occupant  of  the  chamber  was  a 
person  of  high  rank.  All  the  jewellery, 
bronzes,  vases,  &c.,  discovered  in  this 
tomb  have  been  removed  to  Rome, 
and  now  fopn  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  Gregorian  Museum  at 
the  Vatican.  Opening  on  either  side  into 
the  outer  chamber  are  two  oval  cells ; 
in  that  on  the  1.  were  found  several 
bronze  vessels,  and  in  the  opposite  one 
small  cinerary  urns  and  figures  in 
terracotta.  The  great  outer  chamber 
of  the  Regolini-Galassi  tomb  contained 
probably  the  body  of  a  warrior,  the 
inner  one  that  of  a  lady  of  high  rank ; 
the  lateral  oval  cells  are  probably  of  a 
later  period ;  indeed,  some  antiquaries 
suppose  that  the  inner  chamber  was 
the  original  sepulchre,  and  the  outer 
one  a  mere  vestibule  belonging  to  it, 
which  was  subsequently  used  as  a 
burying  -  place.  There  is  nothing 
now  remaining  for  the  traveller  to 
examine  but  the  remarkable  archi- 
tecture of  the  chambers.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  tomb  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  antiquarian  speculation  : 
Canina  considers  that  it  is  at  least 
3000  years  old,  or  about  coeval  with 
the  Trojan  war;  and  that,  like  the 
circular  tombs  at  Tarquinii  and  the 
Cucumella  at  Vulci,  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  a  chief  slain  in  battle. 
12.  About  a  mile  from  this  tomb,  on 
the  S.-westem  side  of  Monte  Abetone, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Grove  of  Sylvanus,  celebrated  by  Vir- 
gil, is  a  very  interesting  tomb,  opened 
by  Marquis  Campana  in  1850,  and  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  in  order  to  preserve 
its  furniture  ana  fittings  exactly  as 
they  were  discovered.  The  sepulchral 
chamber  is  divided  in  3  compartments 
by  pilasters :  on  the  roof  of  the  first  is 
the  singular  fanlight  ornament  which 
always  indicates  a  high  antiquity ;  in 
the  second  are  2  sepulchral  couches 
in  the  solid  rock,  on  which  still  lay 
until  lately  the  skulls  of  their  2  occu- 
pants, and  the  black  dust  into  which 
the  bodies  have  crumbled:  some 
earthen  pans  and  jars  complete  the 
furniture ;  in  the  third,  on  a  bench  of 
rock,  are  several  vases  of  various  sizes. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  stucco  re- 


liefs, warlike  implements,  and  others 
used  in  sacrificial  ceremonies.  13. 
Tomb  of  the  Vestibulo  Eotondo,  on 
the  Monte  d'Oro,  a  circular  chamber 
reached  by  a  descending  flight  of 
steps,  out  of  which  opens  an  oblong 
one  supported  by  pillars  and  having 
2  sepulchral  niches  on  the  sides ;  the 
fan-form  vault  of  this  inner  chamber 
is  remarkable.  14.  A  mile  from  this 
tomb,  on  the  Monte  Padula,  in  a  spot 
difficult  of  access,  is  another  sur- 
mounted by  ruins  of  a  square  tumulus, 
and  reached  by  a  passage  formed  of 
converging  blocks.  It  consists  of  a 
vestibule,  on  each  side  of  which  opens 
a  sepulchral  chamber  with  2  couches ; 
of  a  large  central  hall,  in  which  are 
2  couches  and  a  chair  cut  out  of  the 
rock;  and  of  an  inner  chamber  of 
smaller  dimensions.  In  the  larger  one 
with  two  couches  were  found  the  bones 
of  a  horse,  probably  laid  here  beside  the 
warrior  who  occupied  the  neighbour- 
ing couch.  15.  Not  far  from  the  latter 
another  tomb,  also  covered  by  remains  of 
a  tumulus,  is  called  the  Grotta  Torlonia, 
It  is  approache(]^  bv  a  long  passage  in 
the  hill-side,  terminating  in  a  vesti- 
bule, now  open  to  the  surface,  with 
pilasters  of  Greek  character ;  beneath 
this  the  sepulchral  vault  is  entered  by 
a  flight  of  steps.  Like  maiiy  of  the 
other  sepulchres  we  have  described,  it 
is  divided  into  2  chambers,  the  first 
or  largest  of  which  contains  no  less 
than  54  sepulchral  couches.  Though  it 
had  evidently  been  plundered  in  past 
ages,  even  of  its  vases,  the  skeletons, 
when  it  was  opened  a  few  years  back, 
were  found  on  these  couches,  but 
they  soon  crumbled  into  dust  under 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
inner  or  terminal  chamber  has  a  single 
place  for  2  bodies. 

Several  sepulchres  were  opened  by 
Sig.  Calabresi  on  the  Banditaccia,  near 
the  Porta  Coperta,  and  the  Bufola- 
reccia,  in  1859  and  1860,  but  without 
finding  any  remarkable  works  of  art. 
Other  excavations  are  now  in  progress 
by  the  same  gentleman  on  Monte  Pa- 
dula, where  some  good  bronzes  were 
dug  out  in  May,  1861, 
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«rrtim«io!f«  in  thi  ekvibows  of  soxk. 


Cn-i  VrroTA,  ft  hurnlei  of  70  Howls,  li 
plrfnff»»qn<»ly  sihiAte^  on  A  hill  of  tufa, 
1  its .  V,.  of  iVrrctn .  It  wft«  founded, «» 
wi*  hnN^  ivm^rkM  *hove,  In  the  1 3th 
vvntnv^'v  In  the  <*ontenti  of  the  Roman 
hiiNym*  \\  wf^i  a  ^fvl^i^e  t\f  nome  strength, 
jittt^  x^f»n  ^v  «i  h\^ef  |>eHx>d  «ttl\|eot  to 
xVsiA  i^H  ^^W^«^v.  In  the  I  Ath  eentury  It 
WNSfi^  ^  t^^  tV^^<n$«  of  AngtUllara. 
>^-^>ft  WiSit  ^Wh^  *  VHew  ft>rH'«Mln  1470. 
\S  -^^Mr-^-^VvW  \t^^\  tt>  the  Ccsib, 
iV»i^yWiyv#K^Mw(N^lchl«,  and  1  orlonias. 
^NNm  «^  «<MM«  h^tttlM  i»  ^^  vioinity, 
^^  ^^^y  VWHt^Ui  nothing  to  call  for  a 

tV  Mt^  sst  NnM*  **>o  ancient  port 
"kViA  ^^W^Hl^l  ©f  C«re,  is  placed  by 
^^v^H^He«  *t  Hanta  Severa,  unon  the 
^ivwftt^  «nd  on  the  I.  of  the  railway  to 
^vU*  V^whla.    (See  Handbook  of  Cen- 

«i>^  ihity.  Uie.  100.) 


COBNBTO  (TaBQUINII), 

19  miles  from  Civit^  Vecchia,  where 
light  carriages  can  be  hired  for  the 
excursion;  the  fare  for  one  with  2 
horses  to  go  and  return,  3  scudi.  There 
Is  also  a  diligence  every  morning  on 
the  arrival  of  the  first  railway  train 
from  Rome,  arriving  at  Gometo  at 
9'35  A.M.,  on  its  way  to  Toscanella  and 
Viterbo.  The  road,  which  is  generally 
good,  follows  the  coast-line  tor  about 
*2  m.,  and  then  strikes  more  inland. 
The  country  it  traverses  is  chiefly 
covered  with  myrtles  and  lentiscus. 
The  road  crosses  the  Mignone  little 
more  than  midway  between  the  2 
towns,  and  proceeds  almost  in  a  straight 
lino  to  Corneto.  On  the  coast,  to  the  1., 
h«twe<}n  the  mouths  of  the  Mignone 
nnd  the  Marta,  is  Porto  Clementiuo, 
(ho  high  tower  near  which  is  a  con- 
unlouoiii  object.  The  wooded  hills  on 
im  rt.  of  the  road  abound  in  wild 
lumril,  which  afford  excellent  sport 
during  thtf  winter. 

fSu'mh  ( FniM  i  there  is  an  inn  at  the 

PftlttRNacolo,    Improved    of    late ;    it 

wtti   formerly  the  palace  of   Card. 

Vlt»Ue$ohlf     and   will    be   hereafter 

noticed  for  iU  architecture  ;  but  the 


toarist  who  wishes  to  spoxd 
days  here  will  find  W0x^ 
quarters  iu  every  respect  at  the 
Moirano,  with  very  obligm^ 
an  episcopal  city  of  aboat  -MWM 
hah.,  rose  in  the  middle  »gw 
the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  Ta 
whose  site  is  about  1^  m. 
It  was  made  a  city  by  Eugei 
in  1432,  and  is  surrounded  by 
resque  battlemented  walls  and 
which  belong  probubly  to 
earlier  period.  The  first  bidiop  cf 
Tarquinii  was  Apulejus,  a.t>.  465,  b«l 
after  the  death  of  the  fourth  occiqml 
the  see  was  transferred  to  CoraelOb 
which  must  therefore  have  been  a 
place  of  some  consequence  before  tlit 
close  of  the  6th  century.  It  was  rem^rfc- 
able  during  the  struggles  of  tbeGuelphs 
and  Ghibelines  for  its  attachment  to 
the  popes,  and  was  the  place  near 
which  Gregory  XI.  landed  when  lie 
brought  back  the  Holy  See  from  Avi- 
gnon to  Rome.  The  city  stands  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  coast  it  is 
a  picturesque  and  imposing  object. 
The  old  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  9th 
century,  called  S.  Maria  di  Castello, 
was  so  seriously  injured  by  lightning 
in  1810  that  it  is  now  abandoned :  it 
is  remarkable  for  a  doorway  with  a 
round  arch  formerly  covered  with 
mosaics,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
some  Latin  inscriptions,  recording  the 
names  of  the  bishops  of  Tarquinii 
prior  to  the  change  of  diocese.  In  the 
aisle,  forming  a  step,  is  a  marble  slab, 
inscribed  with  the  words  "Larth. 
Velchas  Thui-cesu,"  in  Etruscan  cha- 
racters. The  lofty  tower  was  formerly 
surmounted  by  4  statues  of  horses 
which  were  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Tarquinii,  and  placed  at  the  angles  of 
the  campanile.  Many  of  the  houses  and 
churches  of  Cometo  are  ornamented 
with  marbles  and  columns  from  the 
ancient  city,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
interesting  as  affording  good  examples 
of  Italian  Gothic.  The  large  palace 
of  Cardinal  Vitelleschi,  now  the  inn 
called  the  Palazzaccio,  presents  fine  and 
characteristic  details  of  the  domestic 
Gothic  of  the  15th  century.  The 
Pa\azz.o     Comuuale     contains     some 
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frescoes  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Corneto,  among  which  is  one  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  city  to  the  ancient 
Corytus,  an  assumption  of  antiquity  to 
which  Corneto  has  no  kind  of  preten- 
sion. Among  the  private  palaces  may 
be  mentioned  the  P.  Bruschi,  with  its 
charming  gardens ;  many  of  the  anti* 
quities  formerly  here,  however,  have 
been  sold.  The  upper  garden,  with  its 
cypress  grove,  in  which  have  been 
placed  several  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  is 
a  very  striking  point  from  the  exten- 
sive view  it  commands  over  the  sea,  the 
Promontory  of  Argentaro,  the  southern 
islands  of  the  Tuscan  Archipelago,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
P.  Falzacappa  contains  a  small  mu- 
seum  of  antiquities  found  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  Sig.  Pianciani  pos- 
sesses some  interesting  specimens  of 
Etruscan  sculptures  recently  discovered. 
The  ch.  of  one  of  the  convents  of  nuns 
contsdned  the  remains  of  the  mother  of 
Napoleon,  and  Cardinal  Fesch,  who 
died  at  Rome,  until  they  were  removed 
to  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  a  few  years  since. 
The  niodern  town  occupies  the  western 
extremity  of  an  elevated  plateau,  the 
necropolis  of  the  Etruscan  city. 

The  site  of  Tarquinii  is  about  1 J  m. 
from  the  modern  city,  by  a  road  prac* 
ticable  only  on  foot  or  horseback.  It 
occupies  a  flat  table-land  still  called 
Turchina,  and  is  surrounded  by  pre- 
cipices throughout  nearly  its  entire  cir- 
cuit, and  encirled,  as  most  Etruscan 
cities  were,  by  two  torrents,  the  Al- 
bucu  and  Sarriva,  which  unite  before 
emptying  themselves  into  the  Marta. 
At  the  extremities  of  the  hill  were 
formerly  two  towers  called  la  Civitella 
and  la  Castellina;  on  the  site  of  the 
latter  is  a  deserted  convent.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stands  was  probably  the 
arx  or  citadel  of  the  Etruscan  city. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  ancient  and 
once  magnificent  city  but  some  founda- 
tions of  buildings  at  the  highest  part  of 
the  hill,  consisting  of  parallelograms  of 
soft  stone,  in  the  massive  style  of  Etrus- 
can masonry,  a  fragment  of  the  city  wall 
over  an  ancient  arch  on  the  N.  side, 
and  a  tomb  sunk  in  the  rock  beneath 
the  surface  like  a  cellar,  and  afford- 
ing an  unique  exception  to  the  Etrus- 


can custom  of  burying  their  dead 
beyond  the  city  walls.  The  posi- 
tion of  7  gates  may  be  recognised: 
from  that  on  the  S.  side  a  paved 
road  leads  to  Montarozzi,  the  Ne- 
cropolis. Tarquinii  was  the  religious, 
if  not  the  political  metropolis  of  an- 
cient Etruria.  It  was  founded  nearly 
1200  years  before  the  Christian  era  by 
Tarchon,  who  assisted  iBneas  against 
Turnus.  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who 
settled  here  about  B.C.  658,  introduced 
many  of  the  arts  and  customs  of  Greece, 
and  married  a  lady  of  the  city.  His 
eldest  son,  a  Lucumo  or  prince,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  wife  Tunaquil,  when 
he  migrated  to  Home,  assumed  the 
name  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  The  fact 
is  interesting,  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  early  history  of  Home,  but  because 
the  names  of  Lucumo  and  Tanaquil  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  inscriptions 
found  among  the  sepulchres. 

A  deep  and  broad  valley,  through 
which  runs  the  Sarriva  torrent,  separates 
the  rocky  hill  of  Turchina  from  that 
of  Montarozzi,  the  ancient  Necropolis. 
This  hill  is  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive sites  of  Etruria.  Its  surface  is 
covered  with  an  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  tumuli,  amounting  ^o  many 
hundreds,  exclusive  of  the  painted 
tombs,  which  are  invariably  sunk  be- 
neath the  surface.  A  few  years  ago 
the  tumuli  were  comparatively  per- 
fect, but  they  have  now  mostly  disap- 
peared, and  the  uneven  surface  presents 
only  a  number  of  shapeless  mounds 
overgrown  with  shrubs,  or  the  open 
pits  leading  to  the  painted  sepulchres. 
It  is  from  these  tombs  that  the  Etrus- 
can student  has  derived  the  greater  part 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  religious 
customs,  the  games,  and  the  costumes, 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  nations 
of  ancient  Europe.  The  first  disco- 
veries were  made  here  in  the  last  centy., 
by  Mr.  Byres,  an  Englishman  residing 
at  Rome ;  and  most  of  the  objects  dis- 
covered were  sent  to  England,  either  to 
the  British  Museum  or  to  private  col- 
lections. The  excavations  were  not 
pursued  on  a  systematic  plan,  until 
Lucien  Buonaparte  purchased  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Canino  and  Musignano, 
and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  work  b"j 


4^2  EXCDBSIOKS  IK  THX 

}iii  OTD  interesting  reiearcbea.  Th? 
erMt  discoverer  about  Cometo  has 
Seen  Signor  ATTolta,  who  considerB 
that  the  NecropolU  extended  over 
16  aqnare  m.,  and  conjectareB,  from 
the  SOOO  tombi  whicb  have  been 
opened  in  recent  years,  (hat  th»r  total 
number  could  not  have  been  lees  Ihan 
■2,000,000.  or  the  tumuli  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Monterozii,  nearly  all 
which  are  perfect  enough  to  be  ex- 
amined appear  to  have  bad  a  circular 
baw  of  masonry  surmounted  bj  a 
of  earth.  One  of  the  most  intere; 
now  viable  is  known  as  the  "Mi 
leo,"  and  is  built  of  hewn  blocks  of 
travertine  nearly  2  feet  in  length.  The 

account  of  its  vaulted  roof  terminating 
in  a  square  head.  Amooe  these  lamoli 
in  182.3  Signor  Avvolta  discovered  the 
virgin  tomb  which  first  directed  the 
attention  of  European  archoologists  lo 
('orneto.  On  digging  into  the  tumulus 
for  Elones  to  mend  a  road,  he  broke 
into  the  sepulchre  of  an  EtruBCBD 
cumo  or  prince.  "  I  beheld,"  he  says, 
stretched  on   a  conch  of 


1  fewm 


inish,  as  it  were,  under  my  eyes,  for, 
as  the  atmosphere  entered  the  sepul- 
chre, the  armour,  thoroughly  oxidised, 
crumbled  away  into  most  minute  pani- 
cles; so  that  in  a  short  time  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  cm 
the  couch.  Such  was  my  astonishment, 
that  it  were  impossible  to  express  the 
effect  upon  my  mind  produced  by  tbis 

fight;  hut  lean  safely  assert  that  it 

the  happiest  moment  of  my  life." 
the  objects  found   in   the    tomb, 
bronze  lance  and  javelins  were  rusted 
into  one  mass;  and  the  golden  crown 
fragile  that  all  but  a  small  por- 
J  !   ..    jjjg  hands  of 


tion,  which  pf 
Lord  Kjnnaird.  perished 
liome.    It  would  be  o 
work  of  this  kind  if 
scribe  in  detail  the  obj 
been  discovered  in   tf 
most  of  them  have  passed 
museums  of  Europe,  or  ^ 

collections,  and  many  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  in  our  account  of  the 
Etruscan  museums  at  Rome.  Even  the 
tombs,  if  their  names  be  not  changed 


It  of  place  in  i 
-        ere  to  de- 
hich  hav< 
other  tombs: 
great 


bythe  dUferpnt  ciceroni  arenotalwayf 
shown  to  tnncllir*  in  the  same  order, 
so  thai  the  slndPiit  must  neccsarily 
depend  more  upon  the  intelligence  of 
his  locnl  ciceront.  than  upon  aoy  de- 
scriptions in  books  Tiie  pnneipal 
painted  toinbt,  howtvcr,  are  kept 
locked  up  b J  orrlfr  nf  poicrmment,  and 
the  custode'iiho  liulds  the  keys,  Aga- 

■llcra  ill  (he  fbllow- 
ng   order.      It  is  Blmost    uiineeessarj 
to   say  that  lie  who  wishes  to  ohtsts 
I  pflsfcing  knowledge  of  tlw 


J  Aidant 


e  than 


tombs   mn 

studied  the  rlrscripfii'ii  of  the  locality 

the  spot  with  Mr.  Dennis's  volnme 
in  his  hand.  Leaving  Cornelo  bj 
the  Porta  Clementina,  and  following 
the  Strada  di  Montarozii,  one  of  ^e 
first  tombs  is  the — I.  Orotta  Qvcr- 
ciola,  discovered  in  1831,  the  largert 
and  most  magnilirent  of  all  the  tonls 
of  Tarqainii,  Bithougli  much  injured 
by  damp.  The  subjects  of  the  painlinp, 
which  are  qniit  Grtck  in  (heir  charac- 
ter, are  a  love-scene  and  banquet,  wiA 
groups  of  dancei's,  hiirseinen,  games, 
boar-hunts,  &c.  Cojiies  of  these  paint- 
ings are  preserved  in  the  Gregoria* 
Museum  of  the  Vatican,  and  acoIonMi 
engraving  of  them  is  given  iu  Un, 
Gray's  work,  though  she  has  inistalten 
their  meaning.  U.—  GroHa  del  Tn- 
c/inio,  or  "Rmba  Marzi,  discovered  ia 
1830,  a  fine  chamber  with  a.  vaultei 
roof;  it  derives  its  name  from  the  biil- 
liant  and  lifelike  paintings  on  the  walls, 
in  which  several  male  and  female  figures 
.:.■. ,„ji,pg  „j  ^  fy^^ 


ral  banquet.    T]ic   ' 
arrangement  of  tiie  ' 
valuable  illiislralion  ot  ctruscaa  msn- 
ners.     On  one  of  the  walls  is  a   livtly 
representation  of  a  dance,  in  which  the 
arms  and  bands  appear  as  if  playing 
castanets.   Copies  of  tliese  paintings  are 
also  preserved  in   tiie  Gregorian  Mu- 
seum, and  ill  the  Etruscan  room  pf  •><• 
British    Museum,      III.— Groife 
Morto,   discovered    in    1832,  a 
tomb,  remarkable   for  a  paiuti 
nting  a  girl   and   a    lad 
-   ;he  dead   body  of  an    old 
while  2  men  standing  by  appea 
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manifesting  their  sorrow  by  frantic  ges- 
tures. Over  the  woman's  head  is  the 
name  **  Thanaueil,"  over  the  old  man's 
is  the  name  "  Thanarsaia,"  and  over  the 
third  man  is  the  name  **  Enel."  The 
costumes  are  rich  and  very  interesting, 
and  the  whole  scene,  though  perfectly 
simple  in  its  character  and  Egyptian  in 
style  and  execution,  is  extremely  touch- 
ing. The  other  paintings  represent  the 
funeral  dances  and  other  ceremonies. 
Copies  of  the  principal  subjects  are  pre- 
served in  the  Gregorian  Museum  of  the 
Vatican,  and  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  originals  have  nearly  disappeared ; 
an  engraving  of  them  is  found  in  Mrs. 
Gray's  book,  though  the  colouring  is  in- 
correctly given.  IV.  Grotta  del  Tifone, 
or  de*  Pompei,  discovered  in  1832  (the 
roof  having  fallen  in,  it  is  no  longer  to 
he  visited),  was  one  of  the  largest  tombs, 
with  a  roof  supported  by  a  square  pillar, 
bearing  on  3  of  its  sides  the  figure  of  the 
typhon,  or  angel  of  death,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  The  sides  of  the 
chamber  have  3  ledges,  one  over  the 
other,  on  which  8  sarcophagi  still  re- 
main, with  recumbent  figures  on  the 
lids.  Two  of  them  are  Roman  with 
Latin  inscriptions,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  persons  descended  from  the  ancient 
Etruscan  family  of  Pompus,  the  stirps 
probably  of  the  Roman  family  of  Pom- 
peius.  The  typhon  represented  here  is 
a  winged  figure,  with  extended  arms, 
supporting  a  cornice  with  his  hands,  the 
lower  extremities  terminating  in  ser- 
pents. On  the  rt.  wall  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  paintings  at  Tarquinii, 
a  procession  of  souls  with  good  and 
evil  genii,  the  tallest  figure  being 
nearly  6  ft.  in  height,  and  all  the 
others  as  large  as  life.  This  proces- 
sion is  almost  the  counterpart  of  one 
of  the  bas-reliefs  at  Norchia.  The 
twisted  rods  which  are  so  remarkable 
in  those  sculptures  are  here  again  seen 
in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  figures, 
thus  evidently  denoting  their  funeral 
import,  Mrs.  Gray  has  given  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  subject  m  her  work, 
but  it  has  nearly  perished  since  her 
drawing  was  made.  The  evil  genius, 
or  the  Etruscan  Charon,  is  black,  with 
his  head  wreathed  with  serpents;  he 
holds  an  enormous  hammer  in  one  hand, 


and  the  other,  which  tenAinates  in  a. 
claw,  is  fastened  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
youth :  a  female  figure,  still  bearing 
marks  of  great  beauty,  and  evidently 
representing  the  spirit  of  the  deceased, 
follows,  attended  by  another  evil  genius 
with  a  serpent  twined  around  his  head. 
Over  the  head  of  the  youth  are  in- 
scribed the  words,  **  Laris  Pumpus 
Arnthal  Clan  Cechase,**  or  Lars  Pom- 
peius,  the  son  of  Aruns.  V. — Grotta  del 
Cardinale,  first  discovered  in  1699,  re- 
discovered in  1760  by  our  countryman 
Mr.  Byres,  reopened  in  1780  by  Car- 
dinal Garampi,  and  made  known  by 
Micali  in  1808.  This  tomb  is  the 
largest  known  ;  it  consists  of  a  single 
chamber,  54  ft  on  each  side,  with  a 
roof  supported  on  4  square  pillars,  orna- 
mented with  medallions.  It  appears  to 
have  been  left  unfinished  ;  the  outlines 
of  the  figures  on  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced,  but  the  colours  have  disappeared. 
The  most  interesting  groups  are  those 
on  the  frieze,  representing  the  good  and 
evil  spirits  in  the  act  of  drawing  in  a 
car  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person  to 
judgment :  they  are  engraved  in  Mrs. 
Gray*s  book ;  and  Mr.  Byres's  drawings 
of  them,  made  when  they  were  almost 
in  their  original  condition,  were  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Messrs.  Colnaghi 
in  1842,  under  the  title  of  "  Hypogaji." 
The  evil  genii  are  painted  black,  with 
their  hair  standing  on  end,  and  with 
black  buskins ;  most  of  them  carry  ham- 
mers in  their  hands.  This  painting  is 
extremely  curious,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  it  has  been  seriously 
damaged  of  late  years.  The  five  fol- 
lowing tombs  are  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Necropolis,  about  2  m.  from 
the  Porta  Clementina.  VI. — Grotta 
delle  Bighe,  discovered  in  1827  by  Baron 
Stackelberg,  a  single  chamber,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  painted  white,  black,  red, 
and  blue,  with  ivy-wreaths :  over  the 
door  are  panthers  and  geese.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  paintings  in  the 
purest  style  of  Greek  art,  arranged  in 
2  compartments.  On  the  lower  one,  on 
the  rt.  wall,  is  a  group  of  dancers ;  in 
the  upper  one  are  seen  the  bigse,  or 
two-horse  chariots,  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  race.  On  the  1.  wall,  in  the 
lower  compartment,  is  another  ^rous^ 
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of  dancers ;  in  the  upper  one  are  various 
gymnastic  sports,  gladiators  preparing 
for  the  contest,  and  serpent-charmers. 
On   the  wall,  opposite  the  door,   the 
lower  division    has    a    representation 
of  the   funeral  banquet,   with  figures 
crowned  with  myrtle;  above  is  another 
series  of  games,  wrestling,  leaping,  &c., 
all  highly  curious  as  studies  of  costume 
and  manners.     Copies  of  these  pictures 
are  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Museum 
of  the  Vatican  and  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    VII. — Grotta  del  Mare,  a  small 
tomb  of  2  chambers,  with  4  sea-horses  on 
the  pediment  of  the  outer  one,  2  on  each 
side  of  a  large  shell.     VI II. — Grotta  del 
Barone,  or   Grotta  Kestner,  discovered 
by  Baron  Stackelberg  and  Chev.  Kestner 
in   1827;    remarkable  for  some  very 
brilliant  and   interesting  paintings  of 
horsemen  preparing  for  the  race,  and  of 
the  competitors  receiving  chaplets  as 
their  prizes  from  a  female ;    the  whole 
designed  and  executed  in  a  style  more 
resembling  the  Egyptian  or  the  archaic 
Greek    than    any   other  examples  at 
Tarquinii.      Over  the  door  are   some 
sea-horses  and  dolphins.    IX. — Grotta 
Francesca,  or  the  Grotta  Giustiniani,  dis- 
covered by  Chev.  Kestner  in  1833,  once 
covered  with  brilliant  paintings,  repre- 
senting the  sports  and  dances  observed 
at  the  Etruscan  funerals ;  but  they  are 
gradually  disappearing  under  the  effects 
of  damp  and  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere.    Among  the  figures  still  visible 
are  a  dancing  girl  of  uncommon  grace 
and  elegance  or  action,  with  a  costume 
perfectly  modem  in  its  character ;  and 
2  others,  of  lifelike  attitude,  playing 
the    castanets    and   the  double  pipes. 
X. — Grotta  delta  Scrofa  Nera,  the  most 
inaccessible  of  the  group  here  described, 
so  called  from  a  painting  representing 
with  singular  spirit  and  freedom   the 
hunt  of  a  black  wild  sow  by  two  hunts- 
men and  several  dogs.    Below  the  pedi- 
ment containing  this  hunt  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  ban(|uet  which  is  continu- 
ed along  the  adjoining  wall.  Most  of  the 
figures  are  obliterated  or  imperfect ;  but 
enough  remains,  both  of  them  and  of 
the  furniture  of  the  apartment,  to  show 
that  the  paintings  belong  to  a  period  of 
Etruscan  art  when  the  Egyptian  style 
been  discarded  for  ti^(;  freer  and 


more  flowing  outline  of  the  Greek.* 

XI. — Grotta  delle  Iscriztoni,  discovered 
in  1827,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  series :  over  the  door  are  2  panthers, 
and  in  each  angle  of  the  pediment  is  a 
recumbent  fawu  with  a  goose  at  his 
feet.  In  the  opposite  pediment  are  2 
lions,  2  deer,  and  2  panthers,  all  parti- 
coloured. On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance 
is  a  group  of  2  figures,  one  represent- 
ing an  old  man  holding  a  forked  rod, 
the  other  a  boy  about  to  lay  a  fish 
upon  a  low  stool,  or  altar,  as  it  is 
considered  by  those  who  suppose  the 
old  man  to  be  the  god  of  chastity,  and 
the  whole  scene  to  represent  a  sacrifice 
to  him.  On  the  1.  wall  are  2  men  play- 
ing at  dice  at  a  hollow  table,  2  men 
boxing  with  the  cestus,  and  2  wrestlers. 
A  false  door  in  the  wall  separates  these 
from  a  procession  of  4  horsemen  and 
numerous  attendants  on  foot,  with  dogs, 
&c.,  who  appear  to  have  just  returned 
from  a  race ;  the  forms  of  the  horses 
surpass  anything  ever  imagined  by  a 
modern  horse-breeder.  A  bacchicdance 
fills  the  next  space,  with  dancers  and 
numerous  attendants  bearing  vases  and 
wine-jugs ;  and  beyond  the  second 
false  door  the  space  is  occupied  by  a 
bearded  figure,  attended  by  a  slave 
bearing  boughs  of  trees  in  his  hand. 
These  paintings,  by  their  hard  out- 
line and  exaggerated  details,  bear 
evidence  of  their  high  antiquity,  and 
are  probably  the  oldest  which  are 
now  accessible  in  this  locality.  Almost 
all  the  figures  are  naked  or  nearly  so, 
and  almost  every  one  of  them  bears  an 
inscription  ;  but  although  the  letters 
are  still  legible,  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  either  altogether  unknown, 
or  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Copies  of 
the  paintings  are  preserved  in  the 
Museo  Gregoriano  of  the  Vatican,  and 
in  the  British  Museum. 

About  a  mile  from  Cometo,  a  little 

*  TTie  paintings  In  this  tomb  have  greatly  suf- 
fered from  the  negligence  of  the  persons  sent 
from  Rome  to  copy  them  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  by  driving  nails  to  sup- 
port their  tracing-paper  Into  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  groups — a  system  which  has  more 
contributed  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
paintings  at  Cometo  than  the  efTects  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  which  has  been  repeated  in 
^  aVmo&l  aXV  0:i«  \otQba  where  copies  were  taken. 
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on  the  rt.  of  the  road  to  Viterbo,  is 
a  most  interesting  tomb,  called  La 
Mercareccia,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
originally  decorated  with  pilasters  and 
friezes,  with  figures  of  lions,  bears, 
sphinxes,  and  human  victims.  The 
interior  of  the  outer  chamber  of  this 
tomb,  now  scarcely  accessible,  which 
shows  that  it  was  the  last  home  of 
some  Etruscan  great  man,  was  co- 
vered with  bas-reliefs  representing 
on  the  frieze  combats  of  wild  beasts, 
and  on  the  wall  below  figures  of 
men  and  horses  nearly  as  large  as 
life.  This  very  interesting  example  of 
the  internal  sculptures  of  Etruscan  se- 
pulchres has  been  unfortunately  allowed 
to  fall  into  ruin:  and  the  principal 
figures  have  been  so  much  injured  by 
the  shepherds  who  for  years  have  used 
the  tomb  as  a  sheepfold,  that  most  of 
the  figures  are  obliterated.  The  draw- 
ings of  our  countryman  Mr.  Byres  have 
however  preserved  to  us  the  outUnes  of 
these  sciUptures,  and  of  the  paintings 
which  covered  the  walls  of  the  inner 
chamber.  The  roof  terminates  in  a  per- 
pendicular shaft  20  feet  deep,  which 
communicates  with  the  plain  above,  and 
originally  formed,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
entrances  to  it. 

In  the  neighbouring  clifis  are  seve- 
ral caverns  of  enormous  size,  their  roofs 
supported  by  huge  pillars  hewn  out  of 
the  rook.  Whether  these  excavations 
were  used  as  cavern  temples  by  the 
Etruscans,  or  were  merely  quarries 
from  which  they  derived  the  stone 
for  the  building  of  Tarquinii,  they  are 
curious  and  well  deserving  of  a  visit. 

Gratfisca,  the  port  of  Tarquinii, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marta ;  the 
site  is  still  marked  by  some  remains  of 
massive  masonry. 

The  roads  leading  fi:'om  Cometo  to 
Ponte  della  Badia,  the  site  of  Vulci, 
and  to  Toscanella,  the  ancient  Tus- 
cania,  are  practicable  only  for  light 
carriages ;  so  that  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  the  traveller  who  visits  the 
district  on  horseback  will  be  much  less 
impeded  than  those  who  are  encumber- 


ed with  a  carriage  unsuited  to  the  roads 
of  the  country.  Those  who  cannot  ride 
had  better  provide  themselves  with  a 
light  gig  or  carritella  at  Civita  Vec- 
chia. 

There  is  now  a  very  fair  road  from 
Cometo  to  Bracciano,  passing  near  La 
Tolfa,  which  will  enable  the  tourist  to 
return  to  the  capital  by  a  different  route, 
visiting  several  interesting  sites  on  the 
way.  The  distance  to  Bracciano,  where 
there  is  a  very  fair  inn,  is  22  m.  Be- 
tween Bracciano  and  Bome  he  can  visit 
Galera,  and  may  have  time  enough  to 
see  Veii,  by  making  a  diversion  from 
La  Storta  (see  p.  414). 


Ponte  della  Badia  (Vulci). 

Travellers  who  visit  Vulci  had  better 
make    Montalto    their    head-quarters, 
where  there  is  a  Locanda  (Cesarini's), 
although  a  very  miserable  affair,  as  they 
will  find  no  accommodation  in  the  castle 
at  the  Ponte  della  Badia,  which  be- 
sides swarms  with  vermin,  and  is  deso- 
lated  by  malaria  after  the  middle  of 
June.     Ganino  is  also  dangerous  from 
malaria  during  the  summer  months.   At 
Montalto  they  must  also  supply  them- 
selves with  provisions,  as  none  are  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  Vulci  is  18  m.  N.W, 
of  Cometo.     pt  would  be  advisable  to 
obtain  an  order  from  Prince  Torlonia,  and 
write  beforehand  to  his  agent,  who  Uves  at 
Musignano  or  Canino,  to  send  a  person 
with  the  keys  of  the  tombs  to  meet  the 
visitor  at  Ponte  deUa  Badia:  by  this 
means  time  and  possible  disappointment 
will  be  saved.J    The  road  follows  that 
from   Civita  Vecohia  to  Leghorn  (de- 
scribed in  Rte.  83  of  Handbook  of  Cen- 
tral Italy)  as  far  as  Montalto,  when  a 
branch  road  of  6  or  7  m„  practicable 
for  light  carriages,  strikes  inland  to  the 
Ponte  della  Badia,  and  the  castle  which 
adjoins  it.    This  castle,  a  fortress  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  towers  and  battle- 
ments, forms  a  picturesque  object  as  it  is 
approached.     It  is  situated  on  a  pre- 
cipice above  the  1.  bank  of  the  Fiora, 
whioh  is  still  spanned  by  the  magnificent 
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^ffiAfffi^  fmH\j  'EtnMtitm  Mod  yni\j  E^^- 
mmtf  ift/m  m\tuM  ft  dmrc*  tU  lunne, 
ft  U  r»//w  ftfurutftunl  )fy  •  i«nr  ufA/htn 
nufi  *rttttUmt'\ufUM*i  tfltit^nmf  \mn^  one 
ttf  i\m  frtmi'uir  »tftti//ri«  f/f  the  Pftpal 
Ntnt^fN,  T)w  \frulnt;^  whkh  Mcms  to 
form  }mri  of  the  forireiMy  irfmn«  the 
rnrinii  with  n  iut\fmm\  arch,  ftbcmt  115 
foiTt  nUtyo  IImj  riv«?r,  Xliu  pier*  of  the 
hri<l((A  ttff)  huilt  of  mftiwcf  of  reel  tufa, 
without  rjmniTtit,  and  are  eriiUmtly 
KtniMfari  (  thu  rnnKOfiiTr  which  encaitefl 
thmrif  and  the  trar^rrtine  arch  ahore, 
ar0  tt«  chmrly  liornan  {  no  that  we 
inay  at  otiwj  n^^ard  the  hridg©  m  a 
l^>rrla^  work  on  Ktrtij»can  picm.  The 
width  of  tho  hridgo  iii  10  feet,  and  the 
pAraptiiH  aro  ho  liiij^h  an  to  nhut  out  the 
proMptH't  on  all  Hidcii :  in  one  of  these 
)mra)>oi«  In  a  rthannel  which  icnred  for 
ih<i  paHHago  of  an  a(}ueduct,  tho  waters 
of  whinh,  in  AgoM  long  aone  bj,  oozed 
throtigh  tho  nmsonrv  ana  formed  enor- 
ntouH  TnaHptes  of  Htalactiton,  which  still 
ovtirlmnff  th«  side  of  tho  bridge  above 
(htt  NnmUor  amh  on  tho  rt.  bank.  Be- 
,vnnd  i\w  bridge,  a  plateau  of  2  m.  in 
oInMtit,  btit  olevatod  above  tho  rt.  bank 
of  tho  Fiora,  was  tho  site  of  ancient 
Vulol,  a  eit-y  destroyed  by  Titus  Co- 
runoatdus  Arter  tho  fall  of  Tarquinii ; 
it  Is  still  known  as  tho  Piano  di  Voloi 
or  i\\  Vo<M*!  snAr<H)l;k'  aut  aneinit  roniiiins 
Ai'o  nt»w  ylniblo,  And  of  those  there  are 
vr»ry  ft»w  fhi|{inonts  which  are  not  Ko- 
nmUi  and  souto  of  as  late  a  date  as  the 
Hu»o  of  Ooustantino.  Tho  Nwroivolis 
of  Vuloi  oeoumwl  tho  tahlo-lanu  on 
bi»th  banks  of  toe  Fiora  ;  tlmt  on  the 
L  is  •n)>posed  to  have  Uhju  connected 
with  the  city  by  one  or  mow  bridges, 
but  tho  remains  of  one  only  are  ri- 
sibl«s  at  a  spot  called  "  irPclago," 
The  first  excavations  were  made  here 
in  18^  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
n^ixnths  Lttcien  Buonaparte  brought 
to  lisbt>  within  a  space  of  about  4 
Ai^nMt^  no  lees  Uuin  2000  vases  and 
«unn<»rous  other  Etruscan  specimens. 
^W  brolhen  Cunpanari,  and  others 
>K^Hk  had  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
m^titntk  Joined  in  the  tearcb,  and  from 
IAmI  time  Folci  haa  been  an  inex- 
'^hh  mhat  d  Etrofcsn  ni,  conn- 


tribofing  wealth  to  the  proprieton^ 
and  mneinng  the  museums  of  lion- 
dcffi,  Paris,  St,  Petersburg,  Mimidiy 
and  Beriin.  The  tomlM  at  Yulci 
are,  with  one  exception,  beneath  the 
suriface  of  the  soiL  So  great  haa  heen 
the  mercenarv  character  of  the  excava- 
tors that  scaroelj  a  tomb  has  been 
opened  for  jears  which  has  not  been 
filled  up  with  earth  as  soon  aa  it  had 
been  rifled  of  its  contents,  and,  when 
those  contents  have  not  appeared  to 
the  excavator  to  possess  a  monej  valuer 
they  have  been  wantonly  destroyed.  It 
is,  therefore,  hardly  surprising  that  there 
is  only  one  tomb  now  accessible  in  the 
Necropolis  on  the  side  of  the  Ponte  deUa 
Badia,  the  "  Grotta  del  Sole  e  della  Lu- 
na," a  very  curious  one  of  8  chambers^ 
with  moulded  ceilings  and  panels  on 
the  walls,  all  cut  in  the  rock.  Near 
this  was  situated  the  first  painted 
tomb  discovered  at  Vulci,  now  entirdy 
destroyed,  but  the  paintings  of  which 
are  fortunately  preserved  by  copies  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Museo 
Gregoriano  at  the  Vatican.  Not  far 
from  this  was  the  tumulus  opened  by 
Campanari  in  1836,  and  in  which  he 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  warrior  with 
his  helmet  on  his  head,  his  ring  on  his 
finger,  and  his  bronze  shield  still  hang* 
ing  beside  him  on  the  walL  An  ad- 
joining  chamber,  in  which  were  found 
some  beautiful  vases,  was  evidently  the 
tomb  of  the  warrior's  wife.  In  another 
near  this  was  foimd  the  skeleton  of  a 
child  surroimded  by  its  toys.  In  the 
Necropolis  on  the  other  side  or  E.  of  the 
river  more  than  6000  tombs  hare  been 
opened,  and  yet  there  is  hardly  one 
which  has  been  left  open.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  however,  is  the  remark- 
able tumulus  called  "La  CucumeDa,* 
50  feet  high,  and  about  600  feet  m 
circumference,  which  was  opened 
by  Lucien  Buonaparte  in  1829:  tfc« 
mound  was  encircled  by  a  waD  of  ma- 
sonry. Above  this  wall  woe  discotend 
some  small  sepulchral  chamhefSy  sad 
in  the  centre  of  the  mound  wci«  Inmi 
2  towers  about  40  feet  high,  oae 
square,  the  other  circular,  havii^  scradl 
c)Ef^uiixe%  on  \\!«st  summits^  wka»  al 
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their  base,  a  long  passage  guarded  bj 
sphinxes  led  to  2  small  chambers  of 
massive  masonry,  containing  some  frag- 
ments of  bronze  and  gold,  and  bearing 
evident  proofs  that  they  had  been 
already  rifled.  A  very  fantastic  re- 
storation of  this  tomb,  with  a  square 
and  2  round  towers,  has  been  given 
in  M.  Noel  Desverger's  *  Etrurie  et 
Etrusques.'  Near  this  tumulus  is 
a  small  low  one  called  La  Botonda, 
walled  round  with  a  single  course  of 
stone,  in  which  some  very  beautiful 
vases  were  discovered  ;  and  further 
on  apother  called  the  Cucumelletta, 
which  was  opened  in  1832,  and  found 
to  contain  5  chambers.  In  that  part 
of  the  Necropolis  of  Vulci,  west- 
ward of  the  Ponte  Sodo,.  called  PoUe- 
drara,  was  opened  the  extraordinary 
tomb,  in  which  a  bronze  effigy  of  an 
Etruscan  lady,  and  a  marble  ef^gj 
of  ano.ther,  with  Egyptian  vases  and 
ostrich-eggs  painted  with  Egyptian 
sphinxes,  Egyptian  alabaster  figures, 
and  ointment-pots  in  the  form  of  Isis, 
a  bone  spoon,  2  bronze  cars,  and  other 
objects  of  the  highest  interest,  were 
found.  After  being  long  suspended, 
the  excavations  at  Vulci  were  resumed 
in  1857  by  the  late  Signor  Fran9ois  and 
a  society  of  antiquarians,  when  some 
curious  and  imtouched  sepulchres  were 
discovered.  One  of  these,  on  the  height 
above  the  Flora,  and  near  the  Ponte 
MottOy  is  remarkable  :  it  is  about  200 
yards  from  the  Cucumella,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a  subterranean  road  and 
gallery  100  ft.  long,  opening  into  a 
vestibule  containing  graves  of  children. 
The  principal  sepulchral  chamber  open- 
ing out  of  this  has  a  pyramidal  roof:  in 
it  were  found  several  sarcophagi,  urns, 
&c.,  whilst  the  walls  were  covered 
with  paintings  in  a  purely  Etruscan 
style — a  rare  circumstance  amongst  the 
sepulchres  at  Vulci  :  one  representing 
Achilles  sacrificing  to  the  manes  of  Patro- 
clus,  where  we  see  3  youths  or  captives 
bound  conducted  by  Ajax,  the  son  of 
Oileus,  to  the  principal  immolator ;  near 
AchiUes  stand  a  hideous  Charon,  a 
winged  Iris,  and  a  figure  with  flowing 
-hair   supposed  to  represent  the  shade 


of  Patroclus,  having  the  word  Hittthiaij 
in  Etruscan  characters  above.  Another 
painting  shows  us  Ajax  and  Cassandra 
at  the  altar  of  Minerva.  On  each  side 
of  one  of  the  doors  two  venerable  figures 
of  Nestor  and  Phoenix,  with  their  names, 
and  near  them  two  warriors  who  have 
transfixed  each  other  with  their  swords, 
perhaps  Et«ocles  and  Polynices.  On  the 
wall  opposite  the  sacrifice  to  Patroclus 
is  a  purely  Etruscan  scene,  a  military 
sacrifice.  There  are  several  other 
paintings,  most  accompanied  with 
Etruscan  inscriptions,  and  above  an 
elaborate  frieze  painted  with  imaginary 
animals,  such  as  griffins,  sphinxes,  the 
Etruscan  Cerberus,  and  panthers,  bulls, 
deer,  and  horses  devouring  each 
other.  When  first  discovered  the  co- 
lours of  these  extraordinary  paintings 
were  most  brilhant  and  admirably  pre- 
served.* Out  of  the  principal  chamber 
open  smaller  crypts,  and  beyond  a 
larger  one ;  it  is  on  the  sides  of  the 
passage  leading  to  the  latter  that  are  the 
paintings  of  the  sacrifice  to  Patroclus. 
In  the  centre  of  this  inner  chamber  is  a 
sepulchral  urn  with  bas-reHefs  of  a 
human  figure  on  two  of  its  sides,  and 
behind  it  several  amphoree,  which  pro- 
bably contained  ashes,  with  Greek 
names  and  inscriptions  on  the  handles. 
This  most  interesting  tomb  has  been 
again  momentarily  walled  up,  until 
copies  have  been  made  of  the  paintings, 
which  when  last  seen  (May,  1860)  were 
stiU  in  excellent  preservation,  retaining 
all  their  brilliancy  of  colour.  Several 
specimens  of  elaborately  worked  Etrus- 
can jewellery  were  also  found  in  this 
HypogflBura,  which  are  now  in  the 
Louvre.  Some  tombs  have  been  recently 
opened  on  the  sides  of  the  cliff  overlook- 
ing the  Flora,  and  it  is  probable  that 
others  would  be  discovered  on  removing 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  con- 
ceals their  entrances.  Of  the  many 
thousands  of  beautiful  vases  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  at  Vulci, 
every  museum  in  Europe  contains  so 

*  Most  of  the  paintings  have  heen  given, 
although  not  doing  them  Justice,  in  M.  Noel 
Desverger's  woric  above  cited,  and  better  still  in 
the  '  Acts  of  the  Roman  Instituto  ArcheolocLoo/ 
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many  examples  that  it  is  imneoessary 
to  particularize  them  further  than  to 
say  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  of  Greek  workmanship,  and  many 
bear  the  same  artists'  names  which  are 
seen  on  those  of  Campania  and  Magna 
Graecia. 


MFSIGNAirO. 

In  proceeding  from  Ponte  della 
Badia  to  Toscanella,  the  traveller 
should  pay  a  yisit  to  this  interesting 
ch&teau,  once  the  fayourite  residence 
of  Lucien  Buonaparte.  The  ch&tean, 
formed  out  of  a  Franciscan  convent, 
is  a  plain  and  unpretending  building, 
and  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its 
museum  of  antiquities  found  on  the 
site  of  Vulci,  and  interesting  as  a  speci- 
men of  an  estate  arranged  with  taste 
and  farmed  with  great  skill  by  a  man 
of  distinguished  taste  and  acquirements. 
Of  late  years  it  has  not  been  inhabited, 
and  the  beautiful  gardens,  laid  out 
with  great  taste  by  the  late  dowager 
princess  of  Canino,  are  allowed  to  be 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  fall  into 
decay.  Musignano  was  purchased  by 
Lucien  Buonaparte  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VII.,  and  constituted,  with  Canino, 
the  joint  principahty  from  which  he 
derived  his  title  as  a  Boman  prince ; 
it  now  belongs  to  Prince  Torlonia, 
by  whom  it  was  purchased  on  the 
return  of  the  descendants  of  Lucien  to 
France,  in  1854. 

The  village  of  Canino  presents  no 
object  of  interest  beyond  sepulchral 
excavations  in  the  cliff  on  which  it 
stands.  ITiere  is  a  "  Locanda "  in 
the  village,  but  it  is  both  miserable 
and  dirty.  In  the  parish  ch.  is  a 
monument  by  Pampaloni,  of  Florence, 
raised  to  Lucien  Buonaparte  by  his 
children;  he  died  at  Viterbo,  and,  as 
well  as  his  2nd  wife,  is  buried  here. 

Canino,  Musignano,  and  Ponte  della 

Badia  may  be  visited  without  any  kind 

of  danger  from  malaria  in  the  months 

of  Apnl,  May,  Nov.,  and  Dec. 

At  a  short   distance   from   Canino 

iises  the  mountain  of  the  same  name 


(1380  ft.  above  the  sea),  like  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of 
the  Fiora.  Like  Soracte,  it  is  formed 
of  secondary  limestone,  and  the  sur- 
rounding Maremma  of  volcanic  dejec- 
tions, similar  in  age  and  nature  to  those 
of  the  Boman  Campagna.  Physicalhf 
and  geologically,  therefore,  the  peak 
which  towers  over  the  Fiora  is  in  eveiy 
respect  similar  to  its  more  classicu 
neighbour  on  the  banks  of  the  Tibor. 
An  excursion  to  the  summit  will  wdl 
repay  the  fatigue  of  an  ascent.  The 
panoramic  view  from  it  is  very  exten- 
sive. Near  the  S.  base  of  the  moun- 
tain are  some  ruins  of  baths  and  dwell- 
ings of  the  Boman  period,  probably 
belonging  to  a  villa  of  the  time  of  the 
early  Csesars. 


TOSCANEIXA  (TfSCAIOA). 

Toscanella  is  15  m.  from  Vulci,  17 
fi^m  Cometo,  16  from  Montefiascone, 
14  from  Viterbo,  and  18  from  Vetralla. 
It  has  a  population  of  1726  Inhab. 
From  Canino,  Vulci,  Cometo,  and 
Viterbo,  the  road  is  practicable  for  the 
carriages  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
small  inn  kept  by  Pandolfini,  which  is 
tolerably  clean  and  moderate,  but  the 
traveller  should  endeavour  to  provide 
himself  with  introductions  to  some 
resident  family  in  the  town.  If  we 
visit  it  from  Cometo,  the  journey  will 
occupy  from  4  to  5  hours,  and  is  more 
easily  performed  on  horseback  than 
in  any  other  way.  Leaving  Cometo, 
the  road  descends  into  the  valley  of 
the  Marta,  which  it  crosses  and 
follows  for  some  miles,  winding 
round  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  town  is  built.  It  then  enters  on 
a  dreary  country,  which  offers  no  at- 
traction until  the  picturesque  medie- 
val towers  and  battlemented  walls  of 
Toscanella  burst  upon  the  view.  A  large 
chamber  in  the  rock,  near  which  the 
road  passes  between  the  two  towns, 
supplied  many  antiquities  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  foundation  of 
^IhiaQaniais  attributed  by  some  author- 
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ities  to  Ascanius,  the  son  of  -SJneas, 
but  its  early  history  is  inyolved  in  the 
general  obscurity  which  hangs  over  so 
many  cities  of  Etruria.  The  modem 
name  is  traced  to  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  when  Toscanella,  from  its 
commanding  position  on  a  hill  oyer- 
looking  the  plain,  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength.  Nothing  can  be 
more  picturesque  than  the  appearance 
of  the  town,  surrounded  by  its  walls 
and  towers,  which  carry  the  mind 
back  to  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  and  sustained  many  a  siege  in 
the  eventful  struggles  of  that  period. 

The  hill  of  San  Pietro,  which  is  out- 
side the  modem  town,  was  most  pro- 
bably included  within  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  in  all  probability  was 
its  An.  The  summit  is  still  surmounted 
by  8  square  double  towers  of  mediaeval 
masonry,  constituting  very  striking  ob- 
jects from  aU  parts  of  the  surrounding 
coimtry.  Very  little  now  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  beyond  substructions 
and  sewers,  and  some  reticulated  work 
of  Koman  times.  In  the  valley  beneath, 
the  ruins  of  a  circus  were  discovered  a 
few  years  back.  On  the  height  of  San 
Pietro  is  situated  the  Cathedral,  a  very 
interesting  edifice  in  the  earliest  Italian 
Gothic  style :  it  is  supposed  to  dat« 
from  the  8th  cent.,  and  is  built  of  frag- 
ments of  ancient  buildings :  the  great 
doorway  has  a  rich  round-headed  arch, 
with  a  rose  window  and  arcaded  gal- 
leries above,  the  whole  enriched  with 
some  very  curious  sculptures  of  the 
Trinity,  angels,  saints,  men,  devils, 
chimseras,  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles  of 
extraordinary  variety  and  of  most  gro- 
tesque expression.  The  interior  was 
once  covered  with  frescoes,  but  they 
have  nearly  disappeared,  from  damp  and 
neglect.  GLhe  columns  which  support 
the  roof  were  evidently  taken  from 
ancient  buildings.  The  font  rests  on  a 
Pagan  altar.  'From  the  nave  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  high  altar,  beneath 
which  is  a  crypt,  a  curious  fragment  of 
mediteval  architecture.  Its  28  marble 
columns  seem  to  have  been  collected 
from  all  kinds  of  buildings,  Boman  as 


well  as  Etruscan.  It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  gate  of  a  Boman  bath,  the 
latter  built  on  the  foundations  of  an 
Etruscan  temple.  Near  the  cathedral 
is  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria,  decorated  on 
the  outside  with  fantastic  sculptures 
similar  to  those  of  the  cathedral :  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  centy.  older  than  S. 
Pietro.  Beyond  these  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices there  is  nothing  of  any  interest  in 
Toscanella,  except  the  house  and  gar- 
den of  the  Campanari  family,  known 
throughout  Europe  as  having  been 
among  the  first  and  most  successful 
labourers  in  the  field  of  Etruscan 
exploration.  Signer  Campanari's  resi- 
dence is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  town,  and  contains  some  valuable 
tombs  and  other  treasures  discovered  in 
the  excavations.  Many  of  these  are  not 
so  easily  removable  as  the  lighter  ar- 
ticles, which  speedily  find  purchasers, 
and  therefore  they  may  now  be  al- 
most considered  as  permanent  fix- 
tures on  the  premises.  The  garden  is 
unique  in  character  and  arrangement ; 
sarcophagi,  with  full-length  portrait 
figures  of  every  variety  and  of  every 
age  upon  their  lids,  are  scattered  here 
and  there  among  the  shrubs  and  trees ; 
and  in  one  part  of  the  garden  is  the 
fac-simile  of  a  tomb  which  Signer 
Campanari  opened  in  1839,  constructed 
on  the  exact  model  as  to  size  and 
arrangement,  and  containing  10  of  the 
27  urns  and  other  articles  found  in  the 
original  sepulchre.  The  figures  on  these 
sarcophagi,  of  both  males  and  females, 
are  in  recumbent  attitudes ;  they  hold 
goblets  in  their  hands,  and  form  to- 
gether a  family  banquet  of  the  dead. 
As  a  large  portion  of  the  treasures  dis- 
covered by  the  Campanari  have  found 
their  way  to  the  Gregorian  Museum, 
we  need  not  more  particularly  describe 
them  here.  On  the  heights  opposite 
Toscanella,  and  in  the  clifiB  of  the 
ravines  around  it,  we  may  still  trace 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Necropolis. 
The  most  interesting  tomb  now  ac- 
cessible is  that  called  the  Grotta  della 
Begina,  a  large  irregular  chamber  with 
2  massive  columns  supporting  the  roof, 
and  remarkable   for   its   labyrinth,  a 
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passage  cut  in  tlie  rock  and  commu- 
nicating from  one  wall  of  the  tomb 
to  the  other.  Most  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs  at  Toscanella  are  beneath  the 
surface  like  those  at  Yulci. 

No  traveller  who  has  not  visited 
from  some  other  point  the  extraordinary 
cavern-tombs  of  Sovana  should  leave 
Toscanella  and  its  neighbourhood 
without  extending  his  excursion  to 
that  locality.  Before,  however,  we 
notice  Sovana  and  some  other  Etruscan 
sites  which  must  be  passed  on  the  way, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  desire  to  pro- 
ceed to  Viterbo,  that  a  good  road  from 
Toscanella  leads  direct  to  that  city, 
about  4  hours'  drive.  On  leaving  Tos- 
canella the  road  winds  up  a  valley  filled 
with  ancient  tombs,  excavated  in  the 
rocky  precipices  like  those  which  occur 
so  abundantly  in  all  the  valleys  of 
this  district.  From  some  parts  of  the 
road  the  4  Etruscan  cities  of  Cometo, 
Toscanella,  Viterbo,  and  Montefiascone 
are  visible  at  the  same  time,  and  form 
one  of  the  most  striking  panoramas 
of  the  journey.  At  about  two- thirds 
of  our  way  between  Toscanella  and 
Viterbo,  but  2  m.  on  rt.  of  the  road, 
is  Castel  d'Asso,  with  its  cavern- 
sepulchres.  The  traveller  may  visit 
them  without  difficulty  en  route^  but 
it  will  perhaps  be  more  desirable 
to  proceed  direct  to  Viterbo,  and 
make  Castel  d'Asso  the  object  of 
a  separate  excursion  from  tliat  town  : 
in  fact,  the  tourist  may  advantageously 
make  Viterbo  (where  there  is  now  a 
good  inn.  La  Posta,  but  make  your  bar- 
gain beforehand!!)  his  head-quarters 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  explore  the  many 
interesting  objects  in  the  town  and 
neighboiu-hood.  They  are  fully  noticed 
in  the  Handbook  of  Central  Italy 
(Rte.  101).  3  m.  before  arriving  at 
Viterbo  the  road  passes  about  \  m. 
from  the  sulphur  baths  of  i  Bidlicami 
on  rt. 

SOYANA  (SfANA). 

As  this  place  lies  beyond  the  Koman 
£'ontier,  the  traveller  had  better  have 


his  passport  vised  before  leaving 
Rome,  or  at  Civita  Vecchia,  particularly 
if  he  intend  to  prolong  his  tour  to 
Cosa  and  Orbetello.  The  road  is  prac- 
ticable for  the  Ught  carriages  of  the 
country,  but  is  more  suited  to  the 
horseman  or  pedestrian.  The  distances 
are — from  Toscanella  to  Ischia,  14  m. ; 
from  Ischia  to  Farnese,  3  m. ;  from 
Famese  to  Pitigliano,  12  m. ;  from 
Fitigliano  to  Sovana  2^  m. ;  making 
together  31^  m. :  but  these  will  pro- 
bably be  increased  by  a  detour  to 
Castro.  At  Ischia  the  traveller  may 
obtain  accommodation  at  the  Casa 
Farolfi;  at  Famese  there  is  a  small 
osteria ;  at  Pitigliano,  which  he  must 
make  his  head-quarters,  he  will  find 
most  obliging  and  excellent  treatment 
at  the  Casa  Bertocci ;  at  Sovana  there 
is  no  accommodation.  All  the  places 
we  have  mentioned  occupy  Etruscan 
sites,  though  their  ancient  names  are 
either  unknown  or  objects  of  conjecture, 
Ischia  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land 
between  deep  ravines,  the  sides  of  which 
are  full  of  tombs.  Farnese  is  in  a  simi- 
lar position,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Maternum,  a  station  on  the 
Via  Clodia:  it  contains  a  palace  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Chigi.  Castro^  which  gave 
a  Ducal  title  to  the  ex-king  of  Naples, 
as  descendant  from  the  Famese  family, 
7  m.  W.  of  Famese,  also  occupies  an 
Etruscan  site,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
that  of  Stalonia,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
surrounded  by  ravines  deeper  and 
gloomier  than  any  others  in  this  dis- 
trict ;  but  the  town  is  a  wilderness, 
having  been  levelled  to  the  ground  by 
Innocent  X.,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
supposed  murder  of  the  bishop  of  the  see 
by  one  of  the  dukes  of  Famese.  Pitigli" 
ano  stands,  like  the  towns  we  have  de- 
scribed, on  a  tongue  of  land  separated 
from  the  neighbouring  plain  by  deep 
chasms,  the  sides  of  which  are  filled 
with  tombs  and  columbaria.  Near  one 
of  the  gates,  called  the  Porta  di  Sotto, 
are  some  fine  fragments  of  the  city 
wall,  8  coiu-ses  high,  and  in  the  best 
style  of  Etruscan  masonry.  On  a  height 
above  the  town,  called  the  Poggio 
Stroszoni,  are  some  traces  of  a  villa 
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of  the  counts  Orami,  with  which  the 
peaaantrj  ssBociate  mail;  a  romantic 
tale  :  2  leciuubent  figures  hewn  in  the 
rock  are  still  called  b;  them  "  Orlando 
and  hie  wife."  The  scenery  about  Fl- 
tigliano  i«  eitremelj  fine,  and  would 
afford  occupation  to  the  aketchera  for 
(lajs  together,  particnlBrlj  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Caacat^lla.  Another 
plaoe  of  eren  greater  natural  heauty, 
but  lying  about  5  m.  off  the  route  we 
haie  laid  down,  ascending  the  ravine 
of  the  Lente,  is  Sorano,  an  Etrust-an 
site,  the  name  of  which  ia  loat  j  it 
abounds  in  scenery  of  the  grandest  cha- 
racter. There  is  no  inn  there,  hut 
refreshments  may    he  obla 


Casa  Farfanti,   though  there  i 
Teller  will  wi 
occupy.     3  m.  from  PLtigli 


beds  which  the  traTell 
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hsTB  already  stated,  is  the  Tillage  of 
^OTTana,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
Koman  city  of  Scaka,  almost  de- 
serted in  the  summer  season  from 
molaria.  In  18U  this  remote  and 
almost  unknown  village  acquired  cele- 
brity by  the  discoveries  of  our  countir- 
mon  Mr.  Ainaley,  who  found  in  the 
TaTinea  around  it  a  series  of  sculp- 
tured tombs  more  vwied  in  their  cha- 
racter and  more  beautiful  in  their  de- 
tails than  any  which  had  hitherto  been 
known  tlirougliout  Etruria.  The  pre- 
sent town,  with  a  population  reduced 
by  malaria  to  leas  than  100,  was  so 
important  a  place  in  the  middle  ages 
that  it  sustained  a  siege  against  Fre-  i 
(Icrick  II.,  and  ifs  mediEeral  castle, 
with  ifs  machicolsted  battlements,  ia 
still  standing.  SoTana  was  the  birth- 
place of  G^jory  VII.  (Hildebrand), 
and  ia  atill  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
though  the  malaria  giyes  the  prelate 
a  BulGcient  excuse  for  non-residence. 
Travellers  who  hare  time  at  their 
disposal    slu)idd    take    care,    for  this 
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locality  in  the  winterer  spring  months, 
when  tlwy  can  do  ao  without  danger. 
Before  exploring  the  rarinea  it  will  be 
desirable  to  obtain  some  person  from 
the  village  to  act  as  guide,  as  the  pae- 
aages  are  in  many  cases  intricate  and 
iuigeroue:  the  bishop's  prrpiwfo  will 
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probably  give  the  best  information  as 
to  persona  qualified  for  this  duty. 
The  first  and  most  remarkable  tomb 
discovered  by  Mr.  Ainsley  ia  called 
"  La  Pontana."  It  is  hewn  in  the 
tufa  rock,  and  ia  17  feet  wide  by  17 
high,  the  last  7  feet  being  occupied  by 
the  pediment.  This  pediment  rests  on 
a  projecting  frieie,  below  which  is  a 
recessed  arch  nearly  10  feet  high,  with 
an  inscription  oarred  on  the  inner  wall, 
and  buttresses  on  each  side,  which 
probably  supported  figures.  The  pedi- 
ment ia  Sited  with  an  alto-relievo  of  a 
marine  deity,  with  huge  fishes'  tails  in 
the  centre,  having  amide  genius  winged 
on  cither  aide.  The  design  and  elo- 
cution of  these  figures  prove  that 
they  belong  to  a  late  period  of  Etrus- 
can art,  and  as  no  such  monument  has 
been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country  it  may  fairly  he  eonaidered 
unique.  Near  this  is  a  long  line  of 
rock-hewn  tombs,  differing  from  those 
observed  in  the  other  valleys  of  Etru- 
ria, in  the  purely  Egyptian  character  of 
their  outline  and  mouldings,  though 
the  doors  and  inacriptions  are  Etrus- 
can. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ra- 
vine is  another  very  remarkable  tomb, 
caUed  by  the  peasantry  the  "  Orotta 
Fola,"  hewn  out  of  the  tufa  in  the 
form  of  the  portico  of  a  temple.  The 
single  column  which  remains  and  the 
pilaster  behind  it  are  fluted,  and  the 
capitsts  are  formed  of  foliage  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  Corinthian : 
Mr.  Ainsley  considers  that  thev  have 
human  heads  in  the  middle  of  each 
face,  the  whole  of  which  retama  traces 
of  red  colour.  The  pediment  has  lost 
its  sculptures,  if  any  such  ever  eiisled 
in  it,  hut  the  part  of  the  soffit  which 
remains  is  still  decorated  with  medal- 
lions. From  the  traces  of  art  on  the 
adjoining  rocks,  Mr,  Ainsley  concludes 
that  the  portico  formed  a  part  of  a 
much  larger  monument,  forming  "an 
union  of  objects  of  architectural  gran- 
deur not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  part 
of  Etruria."  Many  other  tombs  of 
interest  are  found  in  the  same  hne  of 
cliff,  but  the  most  remarkable  are  a 
series  ot  Unrfca  "Wim.  \o!«>  "Soa  \<si^n»i 
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of  houses,  presenting  the  most  perfect 
characteristics  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  Etruscans.  Nearly  eTcry 
monument  has  its  inscription,  carved, 
not  on  the  cornice,  but  within  the 
moulded  doorway.  Altogether  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  any  spot  which 
ofi'ers  a  more  fertile  field  for  the 
arohffiologist  or  the  explorer. 


About  8  m.  beyond  Sorana  is  the 
site  of  Satumia,  which  presents  us 
with  archjeological  attractions  dif- 
fering from  those  of  erery  other  site 
we  hare  described.  Independently  of 
its  interest  to  the  antiquary  as  one 
of  the  4  cities  which  Dionysius  de- 
scribes as  having  been  built  by  the 
aborigines,  Satumia  is  a  place  which 
every  artist  and  lover  of  natural 
beauty  will  be  rejoiced  to  visit.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
dehghtful  than  the  scenery  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  or  more  rich  in  colour 
and  eflfect  than  the  valley  of  the  Al- 
begna,  with  its  nimiberless  tributary 
streams.  The  modem  village,  how- 
ever, is  a  wretched  place,  with  less  than 
50  inhabitants,  who  are  regularly  driven 
away  in  summer  by  the  malaria.  The 
only  house  in  which  the  traveller  can 
venture  to  pass  a  night  is  that  of  the 
owner  of  the  place,  the  Marchese 
Ximenes,  whose  steward  is  allowed  to 
receive  strangers  on  terms  which  are 
reasonable  considering  the  accommo- 
dation he  affords. 

The  traveller  who  has  made  Pitigli- 
ano  his  head-quarters  in  the  previous 
excursions  will  have  2  ways  of  reaching 
Satumia  from  that  town ;  the  first  and 
most  direct  is  a  bridle-path  of  12  m. 
which  descends  the  valley  of  the  Lente, 
fords  the  Fiora  just  above  its  junction 
a,  and  from  there  crosses 


the  mountains  to  Satumia,  which  is 
situated  on  an  isolated  hill  on  thel 
bank  of  the  Albegna.  From  Sovana 
the  traveller  may  proceed  to  Satumia 
without  returning  to  Pitigliano,  by  an- 
other bridle-path  of  8  m.,  which  fords 
the  Fiora  higher  up  the  valley,  ascends 
thence  to  S.  Martino,  and  proceeds 
along  the  crest  of  the  hills  through 
Poggio  to  Satumia.  Those  who  have 
reached  Pitighano  in  a  carriage  will 
find  an  excellent  carriage-road  of 
17  m.  from  that  place  to  Man* 
ciano,  beautifully  situated  on  a  rocky 
height  between  the  Fiora  and  the  Al- 
begna, crowned  with  a  ruined  castle, 
and  commanding  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  Tuscan  and  Papal  frontiers. 
From  Manciano  another  carriage-road 
leads  to  Montemerano,  a  town  perched 
upon  a  rocky  hill,  the  slopes  of  which 
are  covered  with  olive-trees.  From  this 
place  to  Satumia  the  distance  is  3  miles, 
but  the  road  is  not  practicable  for  car^ 
riages. 

Satumia,  as  we  have  said,  is  situated 
on  an  isolated  hill  rising  abruptly  above 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Albegna,  at  a  spot 
where  the  lofty  mountains  which  bound 
that  stream  form  a  vast  amphitheatre 
around  it.  From  whatever  side  we 
approach  it,  the  mediseval  fortifications 
which  have  been  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  walls  render  it  a  conspi- 
cuous and  imposing  object.  These 
fortifications  are  now  in  ruins,  and 
effectually  conceal  all  but  3  or  4  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  masonry.  The 
most  perfect  and  interesting  of  these 
are  seen  on  either  side  of  the  Porta 
Bomana,  where  they  present  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  polygonal  architecture  ;  the 
blocks  are  of  travertine,  and  are  fitted 
together  with  a  precision  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  the  hard  nature 
of  the  material  is  considered.  The 
E>oman  pavement  of  the  Via  Clodia, 
which  passed  through  this  gate  fi^m 
Rome,  is  still  visible  at  the  gateway, 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
it.  Four  other  Boman  roads  are  trace- 
able in  other  directions,  which  appear 
to  have  led  to  Busellse,  Siena,  Chiusi, 
and  Cosa;    the  latter  is  particularly 
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TisiblB  aa  it  sweeps  down  the  Tallay  of 
the  AlbegDft.  A  Few  hundred  jarda 
-westward  of  the  Porta  F-Omana  is  a 
square  mass  of  travertine  about  15  feet 
in  height,  which  has  been  hewn  into 
form  upon  the  spot,  and  slightlj  orna- 
mented with  architectural  mouldings 
and  pilasters.  At  one  end  are  the  re- 
mains of  steps  leading  to  the  summitf 
on  which  are  seen,  sunk  in  the  rocky 
Burface,  3  parallel  gravea,  or  sarcophagi, 
if  we  rosy  ao  term  them;  but  nothiiig 
remains  to  show  by  what  meana  they 
were  covered.  Within  the  walla  there 
ifl  scarcely  anything  of  antiquarian 
interest ;  a  large  enclosure  called  the 
Sagno  Secco,  about  50  feet  square,  baa 
been  token,  aa  its  name  implies,  for  a 
Bomanbath:  and  in  the  modem  Tillage, 
which  still  pivseneathenamoof  the  abo- 
riginal city,  are  some  nntiqiiitiea  of  Ro- 
mau  times,  a  pilaster  with  a  llutedcolumn 
attached,  an  altar  bearing  the  namt  of 
iUarcua  Aurelius,  another  snid  to  lear 
the  name  of  Antoninus  Pins,  and  spme 
inscriptions,  which  only  eerve  to  sbow 
the  existence  of  a  Bomivn  polony. 

The  Necropolis  of  SaturniB  ia  situ- 
ated Z  m.  from  the  city,  in  the  low 
ground  on  the  rt  bank  of  tlio  Albegna, 
at  a  spot  called  hv  the  peBsantrj  the 
Pian  di  Pahna.  The  tombs,  which  r"  - 
there  found  in  great  abundance,  ars 
ruder  ooiistraction  than  any  which; 
now  known  in  Etrnria,  and  are  alto- 
gether unlike  those  which  hare  been 
discoyered  in  other  Italian  ralies, 
whether  Pelasgic  or  Etruscan.  They 
b««r  a  striting  resemblance  to  tte 
Druidieal  cronalecha  of  Devonshire 
and  CoruwalL  These  tombs  aro  mere 
eella  or  chambers  very  slightly  simk 
benoath  the  snrfiioe ;  their  length  being 
from  8  to  18  feet,  their  width  sotne- 
what  lesB,  and  their  height  from  5 
to  6  feet.  Two  of  the  sides  arc  lined 
with  large  upright  and  unwrouflht 
slobs  of  stone,  npon  which  is  Inii  a 
covering,  consisting  either  of  one  enor- 
mous slab  slightly  inclined,  as  ii  to 
carry  off  the  rain,  or  of  two  equally 
rude  and  massive  slabs  laid  together  so 
aa  to  form  a  gable  roof.  In  some  ciees 
the  interior  ia  diiided  into  2  or  even  3 
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impartments  by  «  central  stone  or 
stones,  which  serre  also  to  sustain  the 
superincumbent  mass.  Many  of  the 
tombs  are  approached  by  a  passage  10 
or  12  feet  in  length,  lined  also  with 
rough  stones,  and  there  ia  no  doubt  thai 
they  were  covered  by  tnrauli.  No- 
thing has  been  discovered  at  present 
in  tbia  necropoha  to  connect  it  with 
the  EtruBcans.  When,  therefore,  we 
consider  the  antiquity  assigned  to  Sa- 
tumia  by  Dionysius,  and  find  it  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact  that  it  hears 
the  moat  ancient  name  which  was 
given  (0  Italy,  we  cannot  hesitate  ia 
regarding  these  tombs  as  the  work  of 
the  aborigines. 

From  Satnmia  the  traveller  will,  in 
all  probability,  return  to  Pitigliano,  or 
proceed  through  Montemerano  to 
Orbetello.  If  be  take  the  former  ronle, 
it  may  be  usefLd  to  mention  that 
Pitigliano  ia  16  m.  distant  froni  the 
high  road  to  Borne  at  Acquapen- 
dente:  if  he  pursue  the  latter,  he  will 
find  Montemerano  27  m.  from  Orbe- 
tello, which  ia  fully  described  in  our 
account  of  the  road  from  Leghorn  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  Mimdbooi  of  Central 
Italy,  Kte.  83. 


The  tourist  who  has  advanced  to 
the  Tuscan  frontier  from  the  side  o£~^ 
Rome,  in  search  of  the  Etruscan  an- 
tiquities, should  extend  bis  tour  atouC' 
the  road  between  Civita  Vecchia  ani 
Leghorn.  Before  reaching  Orbetell<* 
he  will  find  Ansedonia,  marking  th^ 
site  of  Cosa;  iu  the  nelgbbourbooA^ 
of  Magliano,  the  site  of  Vetuw>— 
Nil ;  not  far  iVom  Grosseto  he  wiU_ 
see  the  moasvift  tiiiia  oS  ^aiwi-Tj^tt-"*. 
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near  Piombino  he  will  be  able  to 
explore  what  remains  of  Populonia; 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cecina 
he  may  proceed  to  Volterra,  thus 
completing  in  one  excursion  from 
Rome  a  visit  to  every  important  site 
of  Maritime  Etruria.  Returning  from 
Volterra  to  Rome,  bv  the  way  of 
Siena,  he  can  make  a  detour  to  Chiusi, 
visiting  the  Etruscan  sites  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  Sarteano,  Cetona, 
and  even    Perugia,    and    afterwards 


proceed  through  Citti  della  Pieve  to 
Orvieto,  Montefiascone,  and  Viterbo. 
From  Viterbo   he   can  visit   Castel 

D*  AS80,  NORCHIA,  BlEDA,    and   SUTRT ; 

and  if  disposed  to  conclude  his  ex- 
ploration of  Etruscan  cities,  he  may 
proceed  from  Monterosi  to  Civita  Cas- 
tellana,  and  examine  the  sites  of  the 
2  Falerii,  taking  Veii  on  his  return 
to  Rome.  All  these  places  are  fully 
noticed  in  the  Handbook  for  Central 
Italy,  under  Rtes.  83,  97, 105,  and  107. 


RIDES  AND  EXCURSIONS  ON  HORSEBACK  IN  THE 

VICINITY  OF  ROME. 


As  there  are  few  more  agreeable 
pastimes  for  our  countrymen  during 
the  Roman  season  than  equestrian  ex- 
cursions in  the  environs  of  the  city,  it 
may  be  useful  before  closing  our  de- 
scription of  the  region  in  the  centre  of 
which  Rome  is  situated  to  give  a  few 
sketch  riding  itineraries,  within  a  mo- 
derate distance,  and  for  which  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  a  friend,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  of  our  countrymen 
in  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
Campagna. 

Under  the  head  of  General  Informa- 
tion (p.  xvii)  we  have  mentioned  how 
horses  are  to  be  obtained :  they  are  in 
general  good  for  the  purpose,  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  exercise ;  and 
even,  if  hunting  were  allowed — which 
is  for  the  present  strictly  prohibited — 
capable  of  following  the  hounds.  The 
average  hire  of  a  serviceable  animal  is 
30  scudi  a  month,  with  a  gratuity  at 
the  rate  of  1  paul  a-day  to  the  stable- 
man, who  will  usiially  have  to  lead  it  to 
and  from  the  rendezvous  near  the  gates. 

A  good  riding  map  of  the  country 
near  the  capital  is  still  a  desideratum. 
The  best  will  be  those  of  the  French 
D^pot  de  la  Guerre,  or  still  better, 
that  recently  published  by  the  Roman 
government  in  9  sheets,  which  has  most 
of  the  by-ways,  and  all  the  farms, 
with  their  names,  on  it  (p.  xli)  ;  but  the 
scale  of  both  (about  1  inch  to  a  mile)  is 
not  f"^        '"  Jarge  to  admit  of  many 


of  the  paths  being  marked  on  them,  and 
especially  of  the  farm-buildings  or 
tenute^  the  most  important  landmarks 
and  guides  for  the  rider.  The  former 
map  of  the  Roman  Censo  (1839)  in 
two  sheets,  and  that  of  General  Molkte 
published  at  Berlin  (to  be  procured  at 
Spith6ver*s),  will  supply  some  of  these 
defects,  but  they  only  embrace  the 
portion  of  the  Campagna  within  8  m. 
of  the  city. 

In  order  to  get  on  the  Campagna, 
where  a  gallop  can  alone  be  had  with 
any  kind  of  enjoyment,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  along  the  high  roads 
or  through  lanes  for  2  or  3  m.  be- 
yond the  gates  (the  riding  through  the 
latter  being  in  general  good,  soft,  and 
free  from  the  dust — in  every  way  pre- 
ferable to  that  on  the  high  roads) ; 
and  even  here,  owing  to  advancing 
cultivation,  enclosures  are  becoming 
every  day  more  general.  These  en- 
closures, bearing  the  local  name  of 
Stagionate,  consist  of  strong  wooden 
open  fences,  higher  than  the  common 
five-bar  gate,  and,  however  practicable 
for  an  English  hunter,  can  seldom  be 
attempted  by  the  hired  steeds  from  the 
Roman  livery  stables.  During  the 
winter  these  fences  have  generally 
open  spaces  left  in  them  through  which 
the  equestrian  can  pass,  but  as  the 
spring  approaches  the  fields  are  closed 
for  wheat  and  meadow  land,  so  that  a 
\  pafisikge  c-axv  o\\\^  \i^  cfctaiued  by  apply- 
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ing  to  the  labourers  or  peasants  on  the 
farms.  Instead  of  forcing  his  way 
by  detaching  the  bars,  the  rider  will  do 
well  to  go  round,  if  he  cannot  obtain  a 
passage  by  a  bribe  of  half  a  paul,  as 
otherwise  he  might  subject  himself  to 
an  action  for  trespass,  the  laws  at  Rome 
on  breaking  through  fences  being  very 
severe. 

There  are  two  annoyances  to  which  the 
excursionist  is  at  times  exposed  in  the 
Campagna — attacks  from  shepherd's 
dogs,and  being  pursued  by  horned  cattle. 
The  shepherd's  dog  in  the  environs  of 
Rome  when  alone  is  ashy  and  almost 
cowardly  animal,  but  when  in  packs,  as 
is  the  case  when  large  flocks  of  sheep  de- 
scend during  the  winter  to  pasture  in  the 
Campagna,  he  often  becomes  a  ferocious 
and  dangerous  brute.  It  is  chiefly 
from  the  cows  during  the  calving 
season,  May,  that  there  is  risk  to  pedes- 
trians from  cattle,  and  at  that  season 
they  ought  to  be  avoided,  especially  in 
the  pasture-lands  bordering  on  the  Anio 
and  the  Tiber,  and  in  the  Isola  Sacra. 
They  will  seldom,  however,  attack  a 
person  on  horseback. 

A,  Excursions  from  the  Porta 

1>EL  POPOLO. 

Horses  to  be  sent  outside  the  gate. 

1.  From  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  follow 
the  city  wall  on  rt.,  passing  the  en- 
trance to  the  Villa  Borghese ;  then 
taking  the  first  turning  on  1.,  follow  the 
lane  of  the  Tre  Madonne  for  about  ^ 
a  mile,  and  then  turn  to  the  1.  until 
reaching  the  mineral  spring  of  I'Acqua 
Cetosa,  close  to  the  Tiber.  From  here 
there  is  a  good  gallop  across  the 
meadows  to  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Antemnae  (p.  420),  crossing  the  rising 
ground,  or  going  round  its  base,  until 
reaching  the  Via  Salara.  The  foun- 
tain of  the  Acquacetosa  may  be  also 
reached  bv  the  Casino  di  Papa  Giulio, 
the  second  turning  on  rt.  outside  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  crossing  the  Monte 
Parioli ;  or  by  the  second  lane  on  1., 
following  the  city  wall  as  far  as,  and 
opposite  to,  the  closed  Porta  Pinciana. 

2.  From  the  gate  along  the  road  to 
the  Ponte  Molle.  Then  follow  the  high 
road,  the  Via  Cassia,  to  the  Aqua  Tra- 


versa. Before  crossing  the  torrent  turn 
through  the  gate  on  the  1.,  pass  the 
farm  buildings,  and  follow  a  track  that 
leads  over  the  hill  to  the  Monte  Mario, 
returning  to  Rome  by  the  Porta  Ange- 
lica, or  by  the  road  leading  to  the  Ponte 
Molle. 

3.  After  passing  the  Ponte  Molle, 
cross  diagonally  the  Farnesina  Meadow, 
or  the  Military  Exercising  Ground  on 
1.,  and  follow  a  narrow  lane  that  bears  on 
1.  to  the  gate  of  a  vigna  (vineyard),  and 
through  this  to  another  lane  which  will 
lead  to  Via  Trionfale,  near  the  chapel 
of  S.  Onofrio.  Continue  beyond  this, 
and  on  reaching  the  open  countiy  take 
a  track  to  the  1.,  which  will  atford  a 
good  gallop  down  to  the  Strada  di 
Boccea,  Follow  this  road  for  a  mile  or 
two,  and  turn  into  the  fields  to  rt.  near 
the  farm  of  La  Porcareccia,  and  over 
the  table-land  to  La  Lncchina;  from 
there  descend  to  the  valley  of  I'Acqua 
Traversa,  and  return  to  llome  by  the 
Via  Cassia  and  the  Ponte  Molle. 

This  ride  may  be  extended  farther 
by  continuing  along  the  Strada  di  Boc- 
cea  up  to  Santa  liufiiuiy  from  which 
turn  into  the  valley  of  S,  Nicola,  and 
pass  by  Lnpo  to  La  Lucchina. 

4.  Follow  the  Via  Cassia  to  the  Ac^ua 
Traversa.  Immediately  after  crossing 
the  little  bridge,  go  through  gate  on  1. 
into  the  farm  of  La  Scpoltura,  In  the 
second  field  cross  the  brook  to  the  1., 
and,  instead  of  passing  through  the  gate 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  field,  follow  a 
path  that  winds  up  through  the  wood 
upon  the  rt.,  and  eventually  brings  you 
to  the  Via  Trionfale.  J  mile  along  the 
road  (turning  to  rt.)  is  the  entrance 
gate  to  La  Lucchina  on  1.  From  here 
there  is  good  galloping  ground  to  Por- 
careccia,  from  which  return  across  the 
country  to  S.  Onofrio,  or  by  reversing 
ride  A3.' 

5.  After  crossing  the  Ponte  Molle. 
follow  on  rt.  the  Via  Flaminia,  now 
an  excellent  road,  for  2  m.,  as  far  as 
the  opening  of  the  valley  of  La  CreS' 
cenza:  here  tuna  to  1.  Fine  galloping 
ground  to  the  head  of  the  valley,  where 
ascend  the  table-land  to  rt.,  and,  passing 
through  a  gate,  take  the  track  to  rt., 
which  leads  down  a  rough  and  stony 
pat"  ^'ey  of  La  V<d<JsAiiA\ 
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pass  through  a  gate  to  the  1.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  field  is  a  ford  across 
the  brook,  beyond  which  there  is  good 
galloping  ground  up  the  valley  to  Isola 
Famese,  Or  the  equestrian  when  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  may  take 
the  path  on  rt.  to  the  site  of  Veii,  near  its 
citadel  or  Piazza  d' Armi,  and  from  there 
across  the  table-land  of  the  ancient 
city  to  Isola.  Here  the  party  can  lunch, 
and  return  to  Rome,  descending  the 
valley  of  the  Cremera  to  the  Via  Fal- 
minia,  6  m.  from  Kome.  The  best 
mode  of  performing  the  latter  part  of 
the  excursion  will  be  to  cross  the 
plateau  of  Veii  from  the  Molino  (p.  41 5) 
to  the  Painted  Tomb,  and  from  there  to 
the  Casale  di  Vaccarecciaf  from  which  a 
path  on  the  rt.  leads  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  Valchetta  near  the  ford. 
This  will  be  a  ride  of  5  or  G  hours. 

6.  Instead  of  going  as  far  as  Veii, 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Crescenza,  and 
along  the  table-land  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Cremera,  to  the  Arco  del 
Pino,  and  regain  the  high  road  (Via 
Cassia)  by  the  farm  of  Bon  Bicovero. 

7.  Ascend  the  valley  of  the  Cres- 
cenza ;  and  insiead  of  going  to  rt  (as 
in  ride  A  5),  take  a  gate  to  1.,  cross  the 
brook  and  over  a  hill,  leaving  the  farm 
of  Bon  Ricovero  on  rt.,  as  far  as  the 
Via  Cassia.  Follow  the  latter  for 
^  m.  to  rt.,  and,  entering  by  a  gate 
on  1.,  there  is  good  galloping  ground 
on  the  heights  round  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Acqua  Traverha  to  the 
Via  Trionfale,  which  follow  by  Monte 
Mario,  or  by  the  Strada  del  Pidocchio, 
along  the  line  of  aqueduct  to  the  Porta 
Angelica.   (B  2.) 

B.  From  the  Porta  Angelica. 

Send  the  horses  to  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Pietro,  of  to  the  gate. 

1.  Immediately  outside  of  the  Porta 
Angelica,  take  the  lane  on  the  1.  along 
the  brook,  which  follow  up  the  Val 
d'  Inferno,  on  the  side  of  which  there  is 
good  galloping  ground.  From  the  head 
of  this  valley  gain  the  Via  Trionfale 
beyond  Monte  Mario,  and  return  by 
the    chapel    of  S.    Onofrio    and    the 


A  2).  There  are  some  fine  views  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  during  the  first  part 
of  this  excursion. 

2.  Instead  of  ascending  the  Val  d'ln- 
femo,  continue  through  the  vineyards 
until  reaching  the  aqueduct.  Follow  tlve 
path  which  runs  parallel  to  the  latter, 
the  Strada  del  Pidocchio,  until  it  JCHIB 
the  Via  Trionfale,  and  return  by  8. 
Onofirio  as  above,  or  by  Monte  Mario 
and  the  Porta  Angelica.  There  is  t 
better  road  to  the  Strada  del  PidocehiO 
following  the  ctty  wall  from  the  Porta 
Cavalleggieri  by  the  W.  bastion  of  the 
Vatican. 

C.  From  the  Porta  Salara. 

Send  the  horses  to  the  Hazza  Bar- 
berini,  the  entrance  of  the  Villa  Ludo- 
visi,  or  to  the  Porta  Salara. 

1.  Leaving  the  gate,  follow  the  Via 
Salara,  passing  on  rt.  the  Villa  Albani,  to 
the  Poute  Salaro  ;  after  crossing  whidi, 
turn  into  the  first  gate  on  rt. :  keep 
the  lower  track  round  base  of  hill, 
and,  after  passing  through  two  gates, 
bear  away  to  the  rt.  across  the  fosso 
or  torrent,  and  by  a  track  that  winds 
up  the  valley  reach  the  Strada  delle 
Belle  Donne,  sometimes  called  della 
Vigna  Nuova.  Here  turn  to  the  1.  and 
keep  along  the  road  till  the  last  paling 
on  rt.  is  passed ;  then  follow  a  footpath 
to  rt. ;  cross  the  torrent  by  a  ford  ;  pro- 
ceed over  the  next  hill  to  a  wooden 
bridge,  when  turn  sharp  to  rt.  over  fine 
galloping  ground,  which  will  lead  to 
the  farm-buildings  of  La  Cesarina,  from 
which  a  road  joins  the  Via  Nomentana 
about  the  5th  m.  from  Rome ;  following 
which,  cross  the  Monte  Sacro,  the  Ponte 
Lomentano,  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese  on  rt., 
and  the  Villas  Torlonia  and  Patrizzi  on 
1.,  and  enter  the  city  by  the  Porta  Pia. 

Instead  of  returning  direct  from  the 
Casale  della  Cesarina,  an  hour  more 
will  enable  the  party  to  visit  the  Cata- 
combs of  San  Alessandro  (p.  411). 

This  ride  is  often  combined  with  a 
picnic  party  to  the  valley  of  La  Bella 
Donna. 

2.  A  shorter  ride  will  be,  after  cross- 
ing the  Ponte  Salaro,  to  follow  the  road 


valley  of  the  Acqua  Traversa  (^ride\loCa&le\0\\jXi*i\e,o,>i5cvt^\\AQf  the  citadel 
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of  FidensB ;  J  m.  beyond  which,  ascend 
on  rt.  the  valley  of  the  AUia,  or  of 
Sette  Bagni,  to  the  Casale  of  Belle 
Donne,  and  return  along  the  Strada 
delta  Vigna  Nova  to  the  Via  Nomentana, 
which  it  joins  near  the  Ponte  Lo- 
mentano. 

3.  Leaving  Porta  Salara,  take  first 
lane  on  rt.  until  it  crosses  the  Via 
Nomentana,  opposite  to  the  Villa  Tor- 
Ionia.  Follow  the  wall  of  the  latter  on 
rt.  (the  Vicolo  delta  Campagna\  and  pass 
through  a  small  farmyard  across  the 
rly.  to  the  farm  of  Pietralata.  After 
passing  the  Casale  of  Pietralata  on  1., 
follow  upwards  the  I.  bank  of  the  Teve- 
rone  to  Ponte  Mammolo ;  pass  the 
bridge,  and,  entering  the  first  gate  on 
I.,  strike  across  the  meadows  to  the 
Via  Nomentana,  and  return  by  that  road 
and  the  Porta  Pia.  Or  the  ride  may 
be  prolonged  along  the  Via  Nomentana 
by  the  Strada  delle  Vigne  Nove,  to  the 
1.,  or  Belle  Donne,  or  to  the  farm  of 
La  Cesarina,  returning  by  the  routes 
given  under  C  1  and  2,  but  in  the  re- 
versed order. 


2.  On  leaving  the  Porta  di  S.  Lo- 
renzo, take  first  lane  to  rt.,  the  Vicolo 
di  Fratalata,  leaving  the  Campo  Ver- 
rano  and  Public  Cemetery  on  I. ;  enter 
the  Campagna  above  the  rly.,  and  follow 
a  track  to  the  Via  Tiburtina  as  above  ; 
trotting  along  which  for  alx>ut  1  m., 
turn  to  rt.  into  the  fields  of  Casale  Bruc- 
ciatOf  and  work  across  the  Campagna  to 
the  Via  Collatina,  or  Strada  di  Lung- 
hezza,  a  mile  on  which  will  lead  to  the 
farm-buildings  of  Cervaretto  on  I.  Turn 
into  the  fields  where  the  aqueduct  goes 
underground ;  gallop  across  them,  leav- 
ing Cervaretto  on  1.,  and  over  a  stone 
bridge  to  Cervaro ;  explore  the  GrottCf 
as  the  old  quarries  are  called ;  return 
by  Cervaretto ;  turning  to  the  rt. 
across  the  fields  will  lead  to  the 
Ponte  Mammolo :  there  is  good  gal- 
loping ground  across  to  Casale  Bruc- 
ciato.  Return  along  the  Via  Tiburtina 
to  half-way  between  the  Rly.  and  the 
ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo,  where  a  lane  on  the 
rt.  (the  Strada  Cupa)  will  lead  to  the 
road  outside  the  city  wall,  at  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  Prsetorian  Camp. 


D.  From  the  Porta  di  San 
Lorenzo. 

Send  horses  to  the  Piazza  Barberini, 
or  Piazza  di  Termini. 

1.  Follow  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Lo- 
renzo, parallel  to  the  Central  Rly. 
Stat.,  as  far  as  the  gate,  outside  of 
which  take  first  lane  on  rt.  of  road, 
until  it  joins  that  leading  from  the 
Porta  Maggiore  to  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Lorenzo.  Follow  the  latter  to  the 
second  turning  on  rt.,  which  leads  to 
the  Campagna  above  the  Rly.  Pass 
under  the  Rly. :  a  track  by  the  side 
of  which  on  1.  leads  to  the  road 
to  Tivoli.  From  here,  turn  to  rt. 
across  a  bndge,  and  through  the  farm 
of  It  Portonaccio^  across  fields  to  the 
Via  Collatina,  or  Strada  di  Lun- 
ghezza.  Cross  this  road  into  fields  that 
bear  on  the  I.  to  a  gate  which  will 
lead  nearly  opposite  to  the  Tor  de* 
Schiavi  on  the  Via  Prsenestina ;  hence 
to  Rome  by  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and 
the  road  outside  the  walls  to  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo. 


E.  From  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

On  leaving  the  gate  take  the  Via 
Labicaua ;  follow  it  for  about  I  m. ; 
then  turn  to  rt.  down  a  lane  which  fol- 
lows along  the  E.  side  of  the  aqueduct 
to  Porta  Furbaf  leaving  which  on  1. 
continue  along  the  path  on  W.  side  of 
the  aqueduct,  and  pass  through  the 
farm  of  Homa  VeccMa,  till  the  aqueduct 
runs  underground  ;  then  bear  away  to 
the  rt.  and  cross  the  Via  Appia  Nova; 
or  turn  to  I.,  and,  passing  the  rail- 
road by  the  ruins  of  Sette  Bassi, 
strike  across  to  the  Via  Labicana, 
and,  crossing  this,  pass  on  to  the  Via 
Prsenestina,  near  the  Tor  Tre  Teste, 
and  follow  to  the  N.  across  the 
country  to  the  Lunghezza  road,  and 
along  it  on  1.  to  Rome,  by  the  Tor  dei 
Schiavi. 

F.  From  the  Porta  di  S.  Giovanni. 

Send  horses  to  the  Coliseum. 

Follow  the  road  outside  and  round 
the  walls  of  the  city  to  th<i  P<i\L<a.  ^- 
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Sebastiano,  and  then  the  Via  Appia  to 
the  ch.  of  Domine  quo  Vadis  (p.  351) : 
here  take  the  road  on  rt.,  the  Strada  del 
Divino  Aniore,pa8siDg  by  Tor  Marancia, 
Tor  Carbone,  and  la  Vigna  Murata,  to 
the  castellated  farm  of  Oastel  di  Leva, 
iV  Divino  Amore,  about  8  m.  from  Rome, 
the  view  of  which  on  S.W.  side  is 
picturesque.  From  here  return  by 
Valerano,  the  Tre  Fontane,  and  the 
Porta  di  S.  Paolo,  a  ride  of  5  or  6  hours. 
(There  is  a  great  gathering  of  the  pea- 
santry from  all  the  country  around  at 
the  feast  of  the  Divino  Amore  in  the 
spring,  a  very  interesting  sight.) 


G.  From  the  Porta  di  San  Paolo. 

1.  Follow  the  high  road  to  the  Basi- 
lica; turn  up  a  lane  opposite  to  the 
monastery  on  1.,  which  leads  to  Qrotta 
Perfetta^  and  through  some  fine  grass- 
fields  to  La  Nunziatella  and  la  Vigna 
Murata,  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  as 
far  as  Tor  Carbone ;  cross  the  road 
into  the  fields,  and  make  for  the  tomb 
of  Caecilia  Metella,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
a  landmark  always  in  sight ;  from  here 
passing  along  the  Circus  of  Romulus, 
gain  the  valley  of  the  CafParella  by  the 
ch.  of  S.  Urbano  and  the  Fountain  of 
Egeria;  ride  through  the  farm  of  La 
Cafiarella  to  the  modem  road  to  Albano, 
and  enter  the  city  by  the  Porta  di  San 
Giovanni. 

2.  A  longer  and  better  ride  may  be 
taken,  by  La  Vigna  Murata,  as  in 
the  last,  and  from  there  crossing  by 
another  Casale  di  Torricola  to  the  Casale 
liotondo  (tomb  of  Messalla  Corvinus) 
reach  the  Albano  post-road,  leaving 
the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  the  Quintilii 
on  the  1.,  and,  when  past  the  Stagionata, 
strike  across  the  fields  and  a  small 
stream  to  the  point  where  the  Marciau 
aqueduct  goes  underground.  There  is  a 
fine  view  from  this  point,  which  com- 
mands the  curved  line  of  the  aqueduct 
looking  towards  Rome.  Recross  the 
stream  sharp  to  the  rt.  into  a  track 
which  leads  into  the  high  road  to  Al- 
bano, near  the  Osteria  della  Tavolata. 

3.  After  passing  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Pp'''  <e  along  the  road  for  ^ 


m. ;  take  the  I.  hand  road  at  the  bifll^ 
cation  of  the  Via  Ostiense,  which  leads 
to  the  Tre  Fontane,  where  the  churches 
(p.  1 79)  may  be  visited.  Continue  2  m. 
to  the  Acqua  Cetosa,  and  ascend  the 
stream  on  1.  towards  the  farm-building 
of  Tor  Pagnotta,  and  from  there  to  the 
Cecchignola^  and  across  the  Campagna 
to  the  Via  Appia,  returning  along  the 
latter  towards  Rome.  After  crosjung 
the  Almo,  before  reaching  the  city  ^te, 
follow  on  rt.  the  line  of  the  Civita  vec- 
chia  Railway,  through  lanes  that  1^ 
to  the  closed  Porta  Latin  a,  or  to  the 
Porta  di  S.  Giovanni.  Thence  through 
the  city  by  the  road  along  the  inside 
of  walls,  passing  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme,  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the  Porta 
di  S.  Lorenzo,  and  Piazza  di  Termini. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  rides 
of  a  few  hours*  duration,  longer  ex- 
cursions on  horseback  can  be  made : — 

Along  the  Via  Cassia  and  Claudia  to 
Galera  and  Bracciano,  2  days,  including 
return  (p.  423.) 

From  Rome  to  Galera  by  the  road  of 
La  Boccea,  which  branches  off  on  rt. 
from  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia  at 
La  Madonna  del  Riposo,  2  m.  be- 
yond the  Porta  Cavalligieri,  to  La 
Porcareccia  and  Santa  Rufina  ;  to 
Boccea,  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Arone  to  Casal  Galera  and  Galera; 
returning  by  the  Osteria  Nuova,  on 
the  Via  Claudia,  La  Storta,  the  Via 
Trionfale,  and  Monte  Mario,  to  the 
Porta  Angelica,  —a  long  day's  ride. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  agreeable 
route  to  Galera,  but  equally  long,  will 
be  by  the  valley  of  the  Acqua  Traversa 
as  far  as  La  Lucchina  (A  4).  After 
passing  La  Lucchina,  leaving  Mazza 
Lupo  on  rt.,  make  for  S.  Nicola ;  from 
here  cross  a  deep  ravine  immediately 
below  the  Casale,  which  follow  down- 
wards for  3  or  4  fields,  then  strike  away 
to  rt.  up  some  fine  meadows,  at  the  end 
of  which  cross  another  ravine,  and  ^  au 
hour's  easy  trot  brings  you  to  Casale 
di  San  Giacomo,  from  which  the 
ruined  town  of  Galera  is  about  2  m. 
distant. 

Along  the  Via  Flaminia  to  Prima 
Porta  and  Fiano,  1  day  (p.  421). 
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Along  the  Via  Flaminia,  as  in  last, 
to  Prima  Porta,  visiting  the  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  Livia  (p.  421),  con- 
tinuing to  the  Casale  of  Malborghetto, 
where  the  road  to  Scrofano  turns 
oS  on  1. ;  ascend  the  Monte  Musino, 
the  ancient  Ara  Mutise,  and  return 
by  Formello  (the  road  from  Scrofano 
along  the  Monte  Musino  to  Formello 
is  very  pretty),  the  Casale  di  Vacca- 
reccia,  and  the  valley  of  the  Crescenza, 
or  down  the  valley  of  La  Valchetta  to 
the  Via  Flaminia  (A  5),— a  very  long 
day's  ride. 

Along  the  Via  Nomentana  to  Men- 
tana,  returning  by  Monte  Rotondo  and 
the  Via  Salara,  1  day  (p.  411). 

Along  the  Via  Tiburtina  to  Monti- 
celli,  S.  Angelo,  and  the  Lakes  of  the 
Solfatara,  a  long  day  (p.  357). 

To  Tivoli,  continuing  by  Vicovaro 
to  Subiaco,  and  from  thence  by  Civi- 
tella,  Affile,  to  Olevano,  Genazzano, 
and  Palestrina, — an  excursion  of  at 
least  3  days  (p.  366). 


Along  the  Via  Labicana  to  Pales- 
trina by  Colonna,  returning  by  Zaga- 
rolo,  Gallicano,  the  ruins  of  Gabii,  &c., 
2  days  (p.  398). 

Along  the  Via  Collatina  to  Lnn- 
ghezza,  Castiglione  (Gabii),  returning 
by  Castel  d'Osa,  on  the  Via  PrsDuestina, 
Ponte  di  Nono,  and  Tor  Tre  Teste, 
1  day  (p.  407). 

Along  the  Via  Labicana  to  Torro 
Nuova;  from  there  following  the  torrent 
which  descends  from  the  hills  about 
Frascati  to  near  Tor  Tre  Teste,  return- 
ing to  Rome  by  the  Via  PitDuestiua,  ft 
hours  (p.  399). 

Along  the  Via  Ostienie  to  Oatia  and 
Castel  Fusano,  returning  l»y  Caitvl 
Porciano,  Decinm,  or  Caitul  uoumuUi 
Vallerano,  and  the  Via  AtUt^atiim,  \  dny 
(p.  431). 

Along  the  Via  Portuenati  ta  Porto, 
by  la  Magliann  and  thu  tit^hU  to  i^outti 
Galena,  from  which  by  roml  (7  lUi)  to 
Fiumicino  on  the  count,  pUKtiiog  thi'uu^li 
Poito,  I  duy  (p.  4'JHJ. 
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Academies:— 

Arcadian,  702. 

Archaeological,  jo2. 

Filannonica,  30 j. 

Fine  Arts,  or  S.  Luke,  joo. 

Florenrtfne,  /oj. 

Frencb,  joj. 

de'  Lincei,  joj. 

Tiberlna,  joj. 
Aoqua  Argentina,  82. 

Felice,  79. 

Paola,  78. 

——  Vergjine,  78. 
JEdes  Penatinm,  4r. 
JEmilia,  Risllica,  2;. 
iEHscuIaptus,  ten4>ltt  and  island 

of,  J2. 
Aflaie,  village  of,  J70, 40?. 
Agata,  S.,  de'  Ooti,  chorcfr  of, 

174* 

Agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  8^ 

Agnese,  S.,  churches  of,  174, 

— —  catacombs  of,  ij$,  jjj. 
Agonalis,  drcns,  51. 
Agostino,  8.,  church  of,  tJ^. 
Agosta,  village,  768. 
Agrippo,  his  baths,  58. 
Agylia,  city  of,  44^. 
Alba  Tionga,  site  of,  j8i. 
Albani  |>alace,  270. 

,  villa,  7*9. 

Albano,  lake  of,  786 ;  its  emis- 
sary, 787;  town  of,  791. 
Albanus  rivus,  782, 472. 
Albegna  river,  462. 
Albunea^  site  of  grove  of»  757. 
Aldobrandini  villa,  at  Fruscati, 

77^ 
Alessio,  S.,  church  of,  177. 
Alexander,    St,   oratory   and 

catacombs  of,  41  r. 
Algidus,  Mons,  785. 
Allla  valley,  411,  4141, 
Alnn),  stream  of,  7$u 
Altemps  palace,  270^ 
Altieri  })alace,  27a 

,  villa,  7^7. 

Ambdsaadora,  forelgD-,  xfiSk 


AQUA, 

Amphitheatres,  anclient :  of 
Domitian,  at  Albnno,  792 ; 
C&strense,  at  Home,  50; 
Flavian  (CbliseumX  46;  of 
Statiiius  Taurus,  R<»ue,  49  ; 
Tusculiim,  777. 

Ampiglione,  766, 

Anagnf,  406. 

Anastasia,  S.,  cfaurcfa  of,  T78. 

Andrea,  S.,  churches  of:  delle 
Fratte,  178 ;  al  Q^irinale, 
178;  della  Valle,  1^9;  dei 
Scozzesi,  140. 

Angelica  library,  177. 

,  Porfa,  9. 

Angelo,  Rione  S.,  7. 

,  Ponte  S^  9. 

— — ,  S.,  in  Pescheria,  church  of, 
1401. 

-,  S.,  eastle  of,  68. 


Anguillara,  village  and  castle 

of,  427. 
Anio  river,  ^56, 772 :  falls  of,  at 

Tivolt,  76J. 
Anna  Perenna,  templ«  of,  478. 
AnsedonFa,  467. 
Antemnae,  420^ 
Anticoli,  768. 
Antinous,  the,  of  the  Taticari, 

207,  2»7 ;  of  the  Capitol,  257. 
Antiquities,  17. 

,  dealers  in,  xxviR. 

Antium,  Porto  d'Anzio,  479. 
Antonio  Abi»te,  S.,  church  of, 

140. 
Antonio,   &,  dei    Portoguesi, 

church  of,  1-40. 
Antoninus  Pfnis,  hb  forum,  26  ; 

column,  52. 
Antoninus  and  Faustina^  tem- 
ple of,  72. 
Apollinare,  S.,  church  of,  141, 
Apollluaris,  cifcus.  51. 
Apollo,  temple  of,  at  Rome,. 

70. 

Belvedere,  the,  209. 

Apostoli,  SS.,  diurcb  of  the,. 

I4r. 
Apothecaries  in  Rome^  xx,. 
Aqua  Acetosi^  mineral  spring; 

42(X 


AUGUSTUS. 

Aqua  Crabra,  7. 

Ferentina.  781.; 

AqujB  Albula?,  ^57.  ' 

Aureliae,  426. 

Cjeretanae,  445. 

Aqnasona,  stream,  424. 
Aqueducts,  ancient  — 

Anin  Novus,  79. 

A.  Vetns,  77. 

Aqua  Appia,  77, 

A.  Alsietina,  78. 

A.  Claudia,  78.      ^ 

A.  Julia,  78. 

A.Marcia,  77. 

A.  Tepula,  78. 

A.  Virgo,  78. 
Aqueducts,  modem: — 

A.  Felice,  79. 

A.  Paola,  78. 

A.  Vergine,  78. 
Ara  Coeli,  church  of  Sta.  Maria 

di,  167. 
Arches  of — 

Censtantine,  $4. 

Delabella  and  Silauus,  55. 

Drusus,  55. 

Fabius,  site  of,  24. 

Gallienus,  56. 

Janus  Quadrifrons,  56. 

Sept.  Severus  in  the  Foro 
Romano,  56  ;  in  the  VeJa- 
brum,  57. 

Tiberius,  site  of,  24. 

Titus,  25,  57. 
Arcbaeologieal     Institute      of 

Rome,  707. 
Arco  de'  Pantaoi,  3^, 
Ardea,  479. 
Ariocia,  797. 
Armilustrum,  position  of  the, 

in. 

Armoury,  pontifical,  244. 
Arrone,  river,  424. 
ArsoW,  village,  768. 
Artists'  studios  at  Rome,  xlll. 
Aruns,  his  tomb,  797. 
Asinaria,  Porta.  7. 
Asso,  Castel  d\  tombs,  460. 
Astunk,  village  and  stream,  442. 
Augustus's  fomm,  26;  mauao- 
lenn,  6j. 
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ADREA. 
Aurea,  S.,  church  of,  at  Ostia, 

Aurelia,  Porta,  8. 
Aurelian  cohimn,  52. 
Aventhie  hill,  the,  12.  * 


B. 

Bacchus,  temple  of,  jj, 
Balbina,  S.,  church  of,  142. 
Balbus,  theatre  of,  45. 
Banditaccia,  the  Necropolis  of 

Cervetri,  446. 
Bankers  at  Home,  xviii. 
Baptistery  of  Constantine,  122. 
Barberini  palace,  gallery,  and 

library,  I'jo. 
•^—  at  Palestrina,  401. 
Barcaccia  fountain,  92. 
Bartolommeo,   S.,  church   of, 

142. 

,  island,  5. 

,  Ponte  di  S.,  9. 

Basilicas,  ancient  and  Pagan  :— 

Emilia,  2  ^ 

Constantina,  25,  jz. 

Julia,  24. 

Portia,  2}. 

Uipia,  25. 
Basilicas,  Christian,  their  cha- 
racteristics, 95. 
Basilicas,  modern  and   Chris- 
tian:— 

S.  Agnese,  135. 

Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme, 

15?. 

St.  John  Lateran,  118. 

S.  Lorenzo,  x  jo. 

S.  Maria  Maggiore,  12  j. 

S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  12*7. 

the  Vatican  (St.  Peter's),  96. 

S.  Sebastiano,  188. 

St.  Stephen,  ruins  of,  389. 
Baths,  or  Thermae : — 

of  Agrippa,  58. 

Caracalla,  58. 

Constantine,  60. 

Diocletian,  60. 

Livia  (so-called),  29. 

Nero  and  Alex.  Se veins,  61. 

Titus,  61. 

Trajan,  62. 
Baths,  modem : — 

Delia  Regina  (at  the  Solfa- 
tara),  357. 

Stigliano,  427. 

Vicarello,  426. 
Baths  in  Rome,  xxviii 
Belle  Donne,  Casale  delle,  411. 
Belvedere,  Cortile  di,  Vatican, 

207. 
Benedict,   St.,  monastery,   at 

Subiaco,  369. 
BenfratelU,  hospital  of,  306, 
Bernardo,  S.,  church  of,  142. 


CAMPUS. 

Berti  palace,  272. 
Bibiana,  S.,  church  of,  14J. 
Bibulus,  tomb  of,  65. 
Bieda,  464. 

Bishops  of  Borne,  list  of,  xlviii. 
Blandusia,  fountain  of,  370. 
Boacciano,  Torre,  435, 
Boarium,  Forum,  26. 
Booca  della  Verita,  33. 
Bonaparte,  villa,  323. 
Books  on  Rome,  xxxviL 
Booksellers  at  Rome,  xxi. 
Borghese  palace,  273. 

villa,  323. 

chapel  in  S.  M.  Maggiore, 

126. 
Borgia,  Gabinetto,  Vatican,  2^ 
Borgo,  Rione,  4. 
Botanic  garden^  297. 
Bovillae,  its  ruins,  390. 
Bracciano,  lake  (Lacus  Sabati- 

nus),  town,  and  feudal  castle 

of,  425. 
Braschi  palace,  275  ;  villa,  365. 
Bridges,  ancient,  of  Rome,  9. 
Bridges,  modem.    See  Ponte. 
Bronzes,  dealers  in,  xxvii. 
Buildings  of  the  middle  ages, 

89. 
Bunsen's  Researches  on  Rome, 

xxxix. 
Buonaparte   palace  at  Rome, 

275 ;  villa,  J2J. 
Burial-ground,  Protestant;  307. 
Bustum,  site  of,  74. 


c. 

Caedlia  Metella,  her  tomb,  65. 

Caelian  hUU  I3« 

Caere.  444. 

Caesar,  Julius,  site  of  his  temple 
and  rostra,  24 ;  his  forum,  26 ; 
villa  at  Nemi,  307. 

Caesars,  palace  of  tne,  26. 

Cafes  of  Rome,  xL 

Caius  Cestius,  pyramid  of,  67. 

Calepodius,  cemetery  and  cata- 
combs of,  179. 

Calisto,  S.,  convent,  175. 

,  catacombs  of,  338. 

Camaldoli,  monastery,  378. 

Campagna,  the,  11. 

Campunili  of  Riome,  description 
of,  124. 

Campitelli,  Rione,  4. 

Campo  di  Annibale,  on  Monte 
Cavo,  384. 

Jemini,  438. 

Marzo,  Rione,  3. 

Vaocino,    the    Roman 

Forum,  20. 

Campus  Martlus,  i. 

— —  Sccleratus,  83. 


CATERINA. 

Cancelleria,  276. 

Canina's  works  on  Bome^ 
xxxviii,  xl,  350. 

Canino,  village  of,  458. 

Cantalupo,  village  of,  367. 

Canterano,  village,  368. 

Capena,  Porta,  8. 

Capitol :  view  from  the  tower, 
10;  piazza,  244;  palace  of 
the  Senator,  —  of  the  Con- 
servators, 245 ;  Protomoteca, 
246;  halls  of  the  Conserva- 
tors, 248 ;  gallery  of  pictures* 
2$ I ;  museum,  252-260;  sub- 
structions, 21. 

Capitoline  hill,  the,  12. 

Capocotta,  site  of  Laiurentum, 

4J7. 
Cappellette,  le,  398, 

Cappuccini,  church  of,  at  Rome, 

143 ;  at  Frascati,  374. 
Caprino,  Monte,  12. 
Caracalla,  his  baths,  58. 
Careiae,  site  of,  424. 
Carlo,  S.,  a  Catiuari,  church  of^ 

144. 
'-,  in  the  Corso,  church  of, 

144. 
Carnival  at  Rome,  xxx. 
Carriages  at  Rome  for  hire, 

xviii. 
Carsoli,  368. 

Carvings,  wood  and  ivory,  xxvlL 
Casal  dei  Pazzi,  411. 
Casanatense,  Biblioteca,  169. 
Cascatelie  at  Tivoli,  364. 
Caserta  palace,  276. 
Cassius.  villa  of,  at  TlvoU,  365. 
Castel  Arcione,  356. 

d'Asso,  46a 

Fusano,  436. 

Gandolfo,  386. 

Giubeleo,  420, 

'— -  Madama,  village  367. 
Castello,  Porta,  9. 
Castiglione,  site  of  Oabii,  408. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  equestrian 

group  called,  88. 
Castrense,  Amphitheatrum,  50. 
Castro,  460. 
Castrimoenium,    now  Marino, 

380. 
Catacombs  :— 

in  general,  3}i* 

S.  Agnese,  135,  335. 

of  St.  Alexander,  41c. 

Caiepodius,  179. 

Calisto,  3}8. 

S.  Ciriaca,  I3i« 

Jewish,  344. 

SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  343. 

S.  Pretextatus,  341* 

Santi  Quattro.  390. 

S.  Sebastian,  188. 
Caterina,  S.,  dei  Fonari,  church 

of;  144. 
,  di  Siena,  church  c(  144. 

Y  2 
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CAVALIERE. 

Cavaliere,  j68. 
Cavalleggieri.  Porta,  o. 
Cavallo,  Monte  (Qufainal),  at 

Rome,  i|. 
Cave,  village  of,  404 ;  Bocca  di, 

404. 
Cavo,  Monte,  or  Mons  LazialiB, 

J84. 
Cecchina,  la,  stat.  jSq. 
Cecilia,  S.,  church  of,  144. 
Celebrities,  Roman,  list  of,  zlvii. 
Cenci  palace,  276. 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  temple 

of,  31. 
Ceri  Nuovo,  village,  450. 
Ceremonies,   chrouological  list 

of,  lii. 
Ceremonies  in  St.  Peter's,  112 ; 

in  the  Lateran,  121 ;  in  S.  M. 

Maggiore,  127. 
Cervara,  village,  j68,  410. 
Cervaro,  410. 

Cervetri,  ancient  city,  444. 
Cesareo,  S.,  church  of,  146. 
Cesarini    palace   at  Genzano, 

395' 
«—  at  Rome,  278. 
Charities  of  Rome,  jo|. 
Chemists  at  Rome,  zx. 
Chigi  palace,  277. 
Chiusi,  464. 

Chronological  tables,  xlvl. 
Church,  English,  xxix. 
Churches  of  Rome,  li  j-191. 
Churches  in  Rome  of— 

6.  Agata  de'  Goti,  IJ4. 

B.  Agnese,  IJ4. 

— —  fiiori  le  Mura,  13 f. 

8.  Agostino,  I J  7. 

5.  Alessandro,  411. 
8.  Alessio,  137. 

6.  Anastasia,  ij8. 

S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  XJ9. 

delle  Fratte,  ij8. 

— —  al  Quirinale,  ij8. 
— —  del  Scozzesi,  140. 
S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  140. 

5.  Antonio  Abate,  140. 
de'  Portoguesi,  140. 

6.  Apollinare,  141. 
6S.  Apostoli,  141. 
Aracoeli,  i6j. 

S.  Balbina,  142. 
-\S.  Bartolommeo,  142. 

8.  Bernardo,  142. 

8.  Bibiana,  14?. 

Cappuccini,  14J. 
^  8.  Carlo  a  Catinari,  144. 
1    in  Corso,  144. 

8.  Caterina  del  Funarl,  144. 

di  Siena,  144. 

'•^.  Cecilia,  144. 

S.  Cesareo,  146. 

8.  Clemente,  146. 

8.  Coslmato,  152. 

SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  151. 
6.  CosUmza,  152. 


CflDRCHES. 

Churches  In  Rome  of— 
S.  Crisogono,  152. 
S.   Croce   iu   Gemsalemme, 

I5J. 

8.  IXHnenlco  e  Sisto,  i$4. 
S.  Francesca  Romana,  154. 
S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  155. 
Gesu,  155. 

S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  I55- 
^  S.  Giovanni  in  I^terano,  1 18. 

de'  Fiorentini,  156. 

c  Paolo,  156. 

— —  a  Porta  liitina,  157. 

in  Oleo,  157. 

8.  Giuseppe  de'  Falegnami, 

157.  , 

«  8.  Gregorio,  157.  'V 

S.  Igiiazio,  158. 

S.  Isidoro,  158. 

S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura, 

I  JO. 

e  Damaso,  159. 

in  Luciua,  1 59. 

— —  in  Miranda,  1 59. 

in  Panis-Pema,  150. 

8.  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  100. 

S.  Marcello,  160. 

S.  Marco.  161. 
w  8.  Maria  Maggiore,  12?.  -M 

degH  Angeli,  161. 

— —  deir  Anima,  162. 

in  Aquiro,  i6j. 

di'  Aracoeli,  i6|, 

Aventinense,  165.  • 

in  Campitelli,  165. 

della  Concezione,  14J. 

in  Cosmedin,  166. 

di  Lore  to,  166. 

ad  Martyre6(Pantheon), 

J8. 

sopra  Minerva,  167. 

— —  di  Monte  Santo,  170. 

dei  Mirao(»li,  170. 

della  Navicella,  17a 

deir  Orto,  170. 

della  Pace,  171. 

del  Popolo,  171. 

In  Portico,  166. 

Scala  Coeli,  179. 

in  Trastevere,  17?. 

a  Trevi,  175. 

in  ValUcella,  175. 

in  Via  Latft,  176. 

della  Vittoria,  176. 

8.  Martina,  176. 

S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  177. 

SS.  Nereoed  Achllleo,  177. 
ff  S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere,  178. 

S.  Onofrlo,  178. 

S.  Pancrazio,  179. 

S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  127. 

alle  Tre  Fontane,  179. 

S.  Pietro  In  Vaticano,  96. 

— ^  in  Montorio,  180. 

in  Vincoli,  181. 

S  Prassede,  i8j.      ^  s 

11  Prlorato,  165, 


CXDLOXNA. 

Churches  in  Rome  of^ 

S.  Prisca.  184. 

S.  Pudentiana,  184. 

SS.  Qnattro  Incoronati,  185. 

S.  Saba,  185. 

S.  Sabina.  186. 

S.  Salvatore  in  Lanro,  187. 

S.  Sebastiano,  1 88. 

S.  Silvestro,  189. 

S.  Sisto,  i8q. 
^.  S.  Stefano  Kotondo,  190. 

S.  Snsanna,  190. 

S.  Teodoro,  190. 

S.  Tommaso  degl'  Ingle8i.i9X. 
•JjO.  Trinita  dei  Monti.  191. 

de'  Pellegrini,  19^. 

SS.  Vincenzo  ed   Ajiastafiio^ 
179. 

S.  Vitale,  19J. 
Cicciaporci  palace,  278. 
Cicero,  villa  of,  at  Tusculonv 

377. 
Ciceroni  and  guides,  xxviii. 
Ciciliano  (Cicelloii).  567. 
Circuses  of  ancient  Rome : — 

Agonalis,  $1. 

Apollinaris,  51. 

Flaminian,  51. 

Flora,  51. 

Hadrian,  52. 

Maximus,  50. 

Nero,  52. 

Romulus,  or  Maxentins,  50. 

Sallust,  51. 

Varianus,  50. 
Ciriaca,  Sta.,  catacombs  of,  X|}, 

Ji8. 
Citorio,  Monte,  49. 
Civita  Lavinia,  town,  395. 
Civitella,  la,  village,  J71. 
Clark,  Sir  Jas.,  on  the  climatv 

of  Rome,  J09. 
Claudian  family,  their  supposed 

tomb,  65. 
Claudius,  temple  of,  j  j. 
Clemente,  S.,  church  of,  14/S. 
Climate  of  Rome,  J09. 
Clivus  Capitolinud,  23, 
Cloaca  Maxima,  81. 
Clubs,  xiii. 
Coazzo,  farm,  411. 
Coins,  Roman,  xlv. 
Coliseum,  the,  46 ;  its  flora,  49. 
Collatia,  site  of,  409,  410. 
Colleges  at  Rome : — 

American,  joo. 

English,  191. 

Irish,  IJ4. 

Propaganda,  299. 

Romano,  297. 

Sapienza,  296. 

Scottish,  140. 
Collina,  Porta,  6. 
Collepardo,  J70. 
Colonna,  town  of,  J97. 
,  palace  and   garden!    at 

Rome,  278. 


OlomuulM  of  at  Pf  ter'e,  98. 

C'.tossas  o[  Stro,  ^, 

INllgeDcei  ftoD 

Cvlium,  of  AdtonLnUB  Pirn,  51. 

Di«:lftl«D.Ul 

lllvus  Redteul 

—  otU.  AnreUuB  Anlonbius, 

DoUbelli.  ire 

Dim.E0fSl.P8 

OS  111. 

of  I'hocM,  14, 5,. 

of  Trsjan,  „. 

— ~  of  Ilia  Immacalata  Con- 

nomine  quo  V 

K^S^";,"',!!.. 

■  6,. 

Conipaui,     MooW,      vlltage, 
Cojicord,  temple  of;  ij. 

ConstiuiiiB,8t.^erlunib,'6S.  ' 
CoDstsDanc,  tiuilici  of.  is,  )i ; 

CodsdIU,  psiME  dt-lla,  iSo. 
Conv^jBiiMB.'   pobllc,      trom 


CosUgnU  pnlux.  181. 


•uria  pAlacc  and  i^llery,  2B. 
vILla.  m. 
Itovna  of  hmy,  160. 
Urawiiig,  liaciiera  of,  In  Ifom 

DniH-ing  matfiiala,  mviii, 

DuJIian  columu.  L47. 


Ke^Tla,  prelPTLdcd  finiiti 
E^pLlao  &fi]&enia  of  ui 


,  copperplate   e 


bcod  of  Komei  14  J> 


rael^'^^n^  1- 

--  IboU,  vILIoee  of.  460. 

ml^apilwii,  ISS. 

M  CousuluroEof  Ibe  C&piM, 


St-  John  l^ceran,  iii. 


[■ii!™io,  410. 


of  Auguatiis.  16. 

of  Jullue  Cu^^r,  uS. 
ofKcrv*,!^, 
Ol[tor!uni,  16. 

Tmnmuriim'.  16. 
'oundling  hosplUd  of  Ranm, 


le  Uonte  Ckv»llo,  Qj 

taa.  91. 

1?  Pfasm  NuTona,  qi 
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FOUNTAINS. 

Fountains,  modem : — 

di  Trevi,  91. 

del  Tritone,  91. 
Francesca  Bomana,  S.,  cbnrch 

of,  154. 
Francesco.  8.,  a  Hipa,  church 

of,  155- 

Frascati,  town,  J74. 

Frattoocbie,  le.  ^90. 

Frescoes  by  Michael  Angelo  in 
the  Vatican,  196 ;  of  the  Far- 
nesina,  286 ;  by  Domeni- 
chino  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  J'J9. 

Furba,  Porta,  J7J. 

Fusano,  Castel,  casino  and 
pine«forest,  436. 


G. 

Gabii.  city,  407 ;  lake,  409. 
Galera,  deserted  town,  424. 
Galileo,  persecution  of,  1 69. 
Galleries  (public)  of  pictures : 

at  the  Capitol,  251. 

at  the  Laterau,  267. 

Academy  of  St.  Luke,  joi. 

at  the  Quirinal,  268. 

at  the  Vatican,  2ji. 
Galleries  (public)  of  sculpture 

at  the  Capitol,  252. 

of  the  Lateran,  261. 

at  the  Vatican,  198,  205. 
Galleries  (private) : 

Barberini,  270. 

Borghese,  27  j. 

Colonnsi,  278. 

Corsini,  280. 

Doria,  28j. 

Famese,  285. 

Bospigliosi,  290.  ' 

Sciarra,29i. 

Spada,  292. 
Gallicano,  town,  366,  406. 

,  S.,  hospital  of,  306. 

Gallienus,  his  arch,  56. 
Gallinas  AIbas,ad,  siteof  Llvia's 

villa  (so  called),  42 j. 
Gandolfo,  Castel,  j86. 
Gardens  of  the  Vatican,  24  j ; 

of  the  Quirinal,  269. 
Gates.    Set  Porta. 
Gell  on  the  environs  of  Rome, 

xl ;    on    the    site    of  Alba 

Ivonga,  381. 
Genaro,  Monte,  ascent  of,  371. 
Genazzano,  town  and  castle  of, 

370,  404. 
Genzano,  town,  395. 
(ipology  of  Rome  and  itsneigh- 

bmrhood,  313. 
Gesii,  church  of,  155. 
(ieta,  his  tomb,  72,  351. 
(Jhetto,  Uie,  at  Rome,  3,  140. 
Oiacomo,  S.,  hospital  of,  30$. 
Oibbon,    his  first  idea  of  the 


HOUSES. 

*  Decline  and   Fall '  in  the 

church  of  the  Ara  Coeli,  165. 
Giorgio,  S.,  church  of,  155. 
Giovanni,  Porta  San,  7. 
Giovanni,  S.,  basilica  of,  118. 
dei  Fiorentini,  church  of, 

156. 

e  Paolo,  church  of,  156, 

Evangelista,  or  a   Porta 

Latina,  cburch  of,  157. 

in  Oleo,  church  of,  157. 

Girandola,  the,  71. 

Giraud  palace,  288. 

Giuseppe    dei   Falegnami,   S., 

church  of,  157. 
Giustiniani  palace,  288. 
Gladiator,  the  Dying,  of  the 

Capitol,  256. 
Government,     municipal,     of 

Rome,  xxxvl. 
Grano,  Monte  del,  sepulchral 

tumulus,  373. 
Graviscee,  site  of,  A55. 
Gregorio,  S.,  church  of,  157. 
Grillo,  Torre  del,  90. 
Grotta    Ferrata,    village    and 

monastery  of  S.  Nilus  at,  379. 
Grotta  Marozza  (Eretum),  413. 
Grotte  Vaticane,  or  crypts  of 

St.  Peter's,  107. 
Guarcino,  town,  j'jo. 


Hadrian,  his  architecture,  43  ; 
his  circus,  52 ;  his  mauso- 
leum, 68 ;  his  villa  near 
Tivoli,  358  ;  his  villa  near 
Palestriiia,  403. 

Hand  in  a  wreath,  an  emblem, 

145. 148.  174- 
Helena,     the     empress,     her 
tomb,  68;  her  sarcophagus, 

213' 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  pillar  re- 
cording his  change  of  faith, 
127. 

Hills,  the  seven,  of  Rome,  12. 

about  Rome,  height  of  the 

principal,  79. 

Hlppolito,  S.,  farm,  430. 

Historical    houses   at   Rome, 

295. 
Horace's  Sabine  Farm,  370. 
Horatia,  tomb  of,  72. 
Horatli  and  Curiatii,  supposed 

tombs  of,  353. 
Horticultural  gardens,  350. 
Hospitals,  303. 
Hotels  in  Rome,  viii. 
House  agents,  x. 
Housekeeping  in  Rome,  xl. 
Houses  of  remarkable  persons : 

Bernini,  296. 

Ptetro  da  CoxIoubl,  195, 


LAGO. 

Houses  of  remarkable  persons: 

Poussin,  296. 

Raphael,  295. 

Cola  di  Rienzo,  89. 

Sweynheim    and     Pannarti 
the  printers,  296. 

the  Zuccheri,  296. 
Howard,  Cardinal,  168,  191, 
Hunting  at  Rome,  xxix. 


I. 

Ignazio,  St,  church  of,  158. 

lUumhiations  of  St.  Peter's,  in. 

Inquisition,  palace  of  the,  288 ; 
place  of  meeting,  169. 

Inscriptions,  gallery  of,  in  the 
Vatican,  198. 

Institute,  Archaeological,  at 
Rome,  303. 

Ischia,  village,  460. 

Isidoro,  St.,  church,  158. 

Island  of  the  Tiber  (Isola  Sa- 
cra), 32, 436. 

Isola  Famese,  419;  Sacra,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  436. 

Italian,  teachers  of,  xxiii. 


J. 

Janiculum  hill,  13. 
Janus  Quadrifrons,  ardi  of,  56. 
Jewish  catacombs,  342,  351. 
Jews  in  Rome,  xxxvii. 
Jewellers  in  Rome,  xxvi. 
John  Lateran,  basilica  of  St., 

118. 
Julia,  Basilica,  2$. 
Juno,  temples  of: — 

Gabina  at  Gabii,  408. 

Sospita  at  Rome,  35. 

Sospita  at  I^anuviiun,  39$. 
Jupiter,  temples  of; — 

Capitolinus  at  Rome,  36. 

Feretrius  at  Rome,  36. 

Latialis  on  the  Alban  mount, 

385. 
Jutuma,  lake  of,  82. 


Kingly  i)eriod,  antiquities,  13. 
Kings,  list  of,  xlvi. 
Kircherian  museum,  297. 


V 


Labicum,  the  ancient,  397. 
l^ce-dealers,  xxviii. 
Laghetto,  11,  quarries,  399* 
l^go  Morto,  425. 


Home, 
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LAKES. 

Lakes : — 

Albano,  j86. 

Bracciano,  426. 

Cornufelle,  397. 

Gabii,  409. 

Nemi,  396. 

de'  Tartar!,  ^57. 

Kegillus,    probable   site   o^ 

i97,  J99- 
Languages,  teachers  of,  xxiiL 

Lante  palace,  289 ;  vllia,  728. 

Lanuvium,  city,  395, 

Ijaocoon,  the,  208. 

Laquais-de-place,  xxviii. 

Lariccia,  town  of,  394 ;  viaduct 

of,  394. 
Last  Judgment,  fresco  of,   in 

the  Vatican,  197. 
Lateran  Palace  and  Museum, 

261. 
-~—  Basilica,     118  ;      church 

ceremonies  in,  121 ;  councils, 

121;  cloisters,  121;  baptistery, 

122;    oratory,    122;    Scala 

Santa,  123. 
Latina,  Porta,  7. 
Laurentum,  ancient,  4J7. 
Lava-quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove, 

67. 
Lavinium,  city,  438. 
Lente,  valley,  462. 
Letters,  conveyance  of,  xix. 
Libraries: — 

Angelica,  137. 

Barberini,  271. 

Casanatense,  169. 

Chigi,  277. 

Collegio  Komano,  297. 

Corsini,  282. 

S.  Croce    in  Gerusalemme, 

15  J. 

S.  Filippo  Neri,  176. 

Inquisition,  289. 

Minerva,  169. 

Sapienza,  297. 

Vatican,  2  j6. 
Libraries,  circulating,  in  Rome, 

xxi. 
Licenza,  village,  378. 
Lincei,  academy  of  the,  J03. 
Livery  stables,  xvii. 
Local  arrangement  of  Roman 

Mirabilia,  345. 
Lodgings  at  Rome,  ix. 
liOggie  of  the  Vatican,  229. 
Ijorenzo,  S.,  basilica  of,   i  jo ; 

churches— e    Damaso,    1 59 ; 

in  Miranda,  159;  in  Lucina, 

159 ;  in  Panis-Perna,  159. 

. ,  Porta  di,  6. 

Lucano,    Ponte,    bridge    and 

tomb  of  Plautius  Lucanus, 

J58. 
Lndovisi,  villa,  327. 
Luigi,  S.,  church  of,  160. 
Luke,  St.,  academy  of,  ^oo. 
Lunghezza,  castle  of,  410. 


MILIZIE. 


Maccbia,  la,  440. 

Madama  palace.  289 ;  villa,328. 

Maggiore,  Porta,  7. 

Magliana,  la,  428. 

Malafede,  432. 

Mallespostes,  xiii. 

Malpasso,  414. 

Mamertine  prisons,  80. 

Manciano,  village,  462. 

Mandela,  Sabine  village,  J67. 

Manziana,  village,  427, 

Maps  of  Rome,  xli. 

Maranna  river,  J50. 

Marano,  368. 

Marcello,  S.,  church  of,  160. 

Marcellus,  his  theatre,  45  ;  his 
tomb,  64. 

Marcigliana,  la,  farm,  414. 

Marco,  S.,  church  of,  161. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
his  column,  52  ;  his  eques- 
trian statue,  244. 

Marforio,   colossal    statue   of, 

9?.  252. 
Maria,  S.,  churches  of,  161-176. 
Maria  Maggiore,  S.,  basilica  of, 

I2J. 

Mariana  stream,  37},  J89. 
Marino,  town,  j8o. 
Mario,  Monte,  ij. 
Marina,  trophies  of,  84,  244. 
Markets,  xi. 

Mars  Ultor,  temple  of,  36. 
Marta,  river,  450,  458. 
Martina,  S^  church  of,  176. 
Martino,  S.,  churdi  of,  177. 
Massimo   palace,    289 ;    villa, 

J29- 

Muter  Matuta,  temple  of,  44. 
Mattel  palace,  289  ;  villa,  329. 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  6i  ;  of 

Hadrian,  68. 
Maxentius,    circus   of,    or   of 

Romulus,  50. 
Measures,  Roman,  xlv. 
Mecsenas,  his  gardens  on  the 

Esquiline,  61 ;   his  villa  at 

Tivoli,  J64. 
Medals,  cabinets  of.    See  Mu- 
seums. 
Medici  villa.  329. 
Medullia,  ancient,  357. 
Mellini  villa,  329. 
Mentana,  town,  413. 
Meta  Sudans,  the,  49. 
Metroiila,  Porta,  7. 
Mezza  Via,  osteria  di,  37?, 
Michael  Angelo,  his  statue  of 

Moses,   181;  his  frescoes  in 

the  Vatican,  196. 
Miehele,  S.,  hospital  of,  307. 
Mignone,  valley,  427,  450. 
Milizie,  Torre  delle,  90. 


MUSEUM. 

Milliarium  aureum,  2j. 
Minerva,  temples  of:  Chalcidi- 

ca,  J7 ;  Medica,  37  ;  Pallas 

Minerva,  37. 
Ministers,    foreign,   at    Rome, 

xviii. 
Molara,  la,  J77. 
Molino  torrent,  415. 
Mondragone,  villa,  375. 
Money,  Roman,  xlv. 
Montalto,  town  of,  455. 

,  villa,  J 75. 

Monte  Algido,  J85. 

Artemisio.  385, 

Aventino,  12. 

Cselio,  I  J. 

Capitolino,  12. 

Caprino,  12. 

Carpineto,  370, 

Catillo,  J63. 

Cavallo,  ij. 

Cavo,  384. 

Citorio,  49. 

Compatri,  398. 

Cucco,  381. 

Ksquilino,  ij. 

Genaro,  371. 

Giordano,  49, 

Glove,  395. 

del  Grano,  37?. 

Gianicolo,  13. 

Mario,  13. 

Musino,  425. 

Palatino,  12. 

Pila,  377.  i85. 

Pincio,  13. 

Porzio,  398. 

Quirinale,  13. 

Ripoli,  362. 

Rocca  Romana,  425. 

Rotondo,  413. 

Sacro  (M.  Sacer),  411. 

Tarpeio,  80. 

Testaccio,  13. 

Vaticano,  13. 

Verde,  13. 

Viminale,  13. 

Montemerano,  town,  462. 

Monterone,  antiquities  at,  444. 

M  on tevecchio  palace,  290. 

Monti,  Rione,  4. 

Monticelli,  village  of,  357. 

Mosaic  manufactory  at  the  Va- 
tican, 243 ;  artists  at  Rome, 
xxvii. 

Mosaic,  the,  of  Palestrina,  402. 

Moses,  statue  of,  181. 

Municipal  government  of 
Rome,  xxxvi. 

Muro  Torto,  5. 

Museo  Borgia,  299. 

Chiaramonti     (Vatican), 

199;    lio-CIementino,    205; 
Gregoriano,  215. 

Museum  of  early  Christian  an- 
tiquities :  Vatican,  239  ;  at 
the  Lateran,  264. 
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Moseum  of  Egyptian  antiqni- 
UeB :  Vatican^  220. 

»  of  Etrufcan  antiquities  : 

Coll.  Romano,  297 ;  Vatican, 
215. 

— —  of  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities :  Capitol,  252 ;  La- 
teran,  261 ;  Vatican,  199 ; 
Villa  Albanl,  J20 ;  V.  Bor- 
gbesc,  J23;  V.Ludoviai,|2'7. 

• of  medals  and  coins :  Coll. 

Romano,  297  ;  Vaticftn,  240. 

of  natural  history,  299. 

of  the  Sapienza,  297. 

Music-teachers  in  Rome,  xxlv. 

Music-shops,  xxiv. 

Musignano,  chftteau,  458. 

Muti  palace,  290;  villa,  J7J, 
i75. 


N. 

Nasos,  tomb  of  the,  71. 

Negroni,  villa,  ^29. 

Neml,  lake,  village,  and  castle 

of,  396. 
Neptune,  temple  of,  38. 
Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  church  of, 

177;  catacombs  of,  J4i. 
Nero,  his  so-calied  tower,  ij, 

90 ;  his  golden  house,  27  ;  his 

colossus,  49 ;  his  circus,  52 ; 

his  baths,  61. 
Nerola,  village,  41  j. 
Nerva,  his  forum,  26. 
Nettuno,  town,  442. 
Niccolini  palace,  290. 
Nicolo,  8.,  church  of,  17&. 
Nobility,  Roman,  xxxii ;  titles 

of,  xxxiii.  .'.iMir^ 

Nomentana,  Porta,  6. 
Nomentum,  ancient,  41J. 
Norchia,  464. 
Numicus,  river,  438. 


0. 

Obelisks  of— 

S.  John  Lateran,  87. 

S.  Maria  Ma^ore,  87. 

Monte  Cavallo,  88. 

Monte  Citorio,  88. 

Monte  Pincio,  89. 

Pantheon,  88. 

Piazza  della  Minerva,  88. 

Piazza  Navona,  88. 

P.  del  Popolo,  87. 

Trinity  de'  Monti,  88. 

Vatican,  86. 
Observatory  of    the    Capitol, 

297 ;    of  the   CoUegio  Ro- 
mano, 299. 
Octavia,  portico  of,  8 J. 


PALACES. 

Odescalchi  palace,  290. 
Olevano,  town  and  castle  of, 

370,  405. 
Olitorium,  Forum,  26. 
Onofrio,  S,  church  of,  178, 
Orasini,  370. 
Oratorios*,  origin  ot  175. 
Oriolo,  village,  426. 
Orslni  palace,  290. 
Orti  Famesiani,  27. 

RoncionI,  jo. 

Osa,  Castello  dell',  409,  410. 
Ostia,  excursion  to,  43 1. 
Ostiensis,  Porta,  8. 


P. 

Painted  tombs,  ^4,  418. 
Painters  in  Rome,  xliii. 
Painting,  teadiers  of,  in  Rome, 

xxlii. 
Palace  of  the  Ccesars,  26. 
Palaces,  modem,  public  :-* 

Capitol,  244. 

Lateran,  201. 

Vatican,  19). 

Quirina]^  267. 
Palaces,  private  :— 

Albani,  270. 

Altemps,  27a 

Altieri,  270. 

Barberini,  270. 

at  Palestrina,  401. 

Berti,  272. 

Borghese,  273. 

Bracciano,  290. 

Braschi,  275. 

Buonaparte,  275. 

Cancelleria,  276. 

Caserta,  276. 

Cenci,  276. 

Cesarini,  278. 

Chigi,  277. 

Cicciaporci,  278. 

Colonna,  278. 

Consulta,  280. 

Corsiui,  28a 

Costaguti,  282. 

Doria,  28  j. 

Falconieri,  278,  285. 

Famese,  285. 

Farnesina,  286. 

di  Firenze,  288. 

Girand,  288. 

Giustiniani,  288. 

of  the  Inquisition,  288. 

Lante,  28^ 

Maccarani,  276. 

Madama,  289. 

Massimo,  289. 

Mattel,  289. 

di  Monte  Citorio,  282. 

Montevecchio,  290. 

Muti-Papazurri,  290. 

Niccolini,  290. 


PETER  S. 

Palaces,  private : — 

Odescalchi,  29CX 

Orsini,  290. 

Pamfili,  29a 
.  Piombino,  278. 

Ricciardi,  272.         ' 

RospigUosi,  290. 

Ruspoli,  291. 

Sacchetti,  291. 

Sciarra,  291. 

Silvestri,  Regis,  or  Linottli 
292. 

Spada,  292. 

Torlonia,  294. 

Turcl,  294. 

di  Venezia,  295. 

Vidoui,  205. 
Palatlna,  villa,  jo,  jjo. 
Palatine  hill,  the,  12,  29. 
Palazzola,  monastery  of,  j8j.  ■* 
Palestrina,  town,  399. 
Paliano,  town  and  fortress,  409. 
Palidoro,  445. 

Pallas  Minerva,  portico  of,  37. 
Palo,  town  of,  and  stat.  at,  444. 
Palombara,  village,  357. 
Pamfili  palace,  290 ;  villa,  J}a 
Pancrazio,  St.,  church  of,  179. 

,  Porta  San,  8. 

Panoramic  view  of  Rome,  lo, 
Pantano,  plain  of,  J99. 
Pantheon,  the,  j8. 
Paolo,  S.,  basilica  of,  127. 
,  alle  Tre  Fontane,  churA 

of,  179. 

,  Porta  di,  8. 

Parcels  conveyance,  xxviil. 
Parco  di  Colonna  at  Marino,  j8l. 

dei  Barberini,  399. 

Parione,  Rione,  3. 
Pasquin,  statue  of,  93,  252. 
Passerano,  366. 
Passport  regulations,  xiii. 
Pastore,  S.,  convent,  409. 
Pater  Indiges,  grove  of,  428, 
Patricians,  Roman,  reflective 

ranks  of,  xxxiv ;  their  privi* 

leges,  xxxlv. 
Paul,  St.,  supposed  site  of  his 

execution,  179, 
Peace,  temple  of,  its  site,  2y. 
Peacocks  as  emblems,  115,  340. 
Pearls,  Roman,  xxviii. 
Pertusa,  Porta,  9. 
Peter,  St.,  his  prison,  81  ;  tra- 
ditional site  of  his  crucifixion. 


chains,   181, 
chair. 


180,  iBi ;  his 
182 ;  his  statue  and 
103  ;  his  tomb,  no. 
Peter's,  St.,  basilica;  history, 
96 ;  colonnades,  fagade,  98 ; 
interior,  99 ;  ground-plan, 
100 ;  nave,  101 ;  dome,  102 ; 
ascent  of  dome,  in;  bal* 
dacchino,  102;  tribune,  monu- 
ments, 103 ;  Grotte  Vaticane, 
107 ;  Chapel  of  the  Confea- 


l^umLoiktLong.  lit;    tburcli 
er's,  St..  otbalTBl  ■!  Tm- 


PI^tro,s"<n'llbiiwt!o,*churcli 


Plautlus.  lonibof,  IT,  7j 
PlIrijBlX-veB.moMlce,, 


tamb(if,]9iiyniaof,][ii. 
i>Dni  JEUm,  9. 


-  JinkDl«iBlt.9. 

-  Trimnphalli,  Aureiii,  I 

-3.Ang^?r9.  ''"' 

-  a.  Banolpmio™,  9. 


ir  Ifl 


-Luur 


—  Ssliim  410. 


rnpo,  list  of,  id  chnmoluglul 
Pupu,  deatrnaion  of  Bodud 
Pijpob,  l-DTWdftli.' 


PorrielliDD.  4)7, 
PuTCa  Angcliu.  9. 


QuiiloBj  bllJ.  (be. 


lUphseL :  bla  buase  at  Roma, 
Trimsflgdnitlon.  ij)  ;  Logglii 


-  eiieiicris.  , 

—  Trlswmina,  1 


MiofOcMWa,  B|,i56. 


l-udentUna,  S., 
l^rgoi.  Bile  of.  410. 


QnallTD  CopI,  Ptratp  dl.  9. 


RcglllBs,  liJu,  bal 


HinTorln,4i8. 
Rlp«.Btone,4. 
Rimrw,  I'Kso  di,  iM. 
Kocca  Oirilpranu,  ^ 


,    lloc<«,  S^  boffpltal  of,  J06. 
RoJalE  village.  40s. 
Homa  Vemhlii.  caeplr-  of.  m. 

s  nobillt]',  Utlea,  laiiks, 


RogpigllosI  psiaca  ai 
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RUSELLiE. 

Rnaellae,  rains  at,  46J. 
Ruspoli  palace,  291. 
Bustica,  1Ai  i7o,  410. 


S. 

Saba,  S.,  chnrch  of,  185. 

Sabina,  S.,  church  of,  186. 

Sacchetti  palace,  291. 

Sacro  Speco,  at  Subiaco,  J69. 

Sacra  Via,  14. 

Salara,  Porta,  6. 

Salluat,  circus  of,  51 ;  his  house 

and  gardens,  8  j. 
Saivatun-,  .3.,  cimuh  of,  187. 
—  hospital,  305. 
Sambucci,  village,  367. 
Santa  Colomba,  casale  of.  414. 
Santa  Sculastica,niona8tery,369. 
Santangelo,  village,  j;7. 
Santa  Severa  (Pyrgos),  450. 
Santo  Polo,  village  and  castle, 

367. 
Santo  Spirito,  hospital,  304. 
Sapienzu,  university  of  the,  296. 
Saracinesco,  village,  367. 
Sarriva  torrent,  4$!. 
Saturn,  temple  of,  ai, 
Saturnia,  dty  of,  462. 
Saxa  Rubra,  419,  422. 
Scala  Santa,  at  the  Lateran, 

I2J. 

Scalzacane,  ^71. 

Scarpellata,  la,  371. 

Schola  Xantha,  23,  44. 

Sciarra  palace,  291. 

Scipio  family,  their  tomb,  71. 

Sculptors  tn  Rome,  xUi. 

Sebastiano,  San,  basilica  of,  188. 

,  Porta  di  San,  8. 

Secretarium  Senatus,  2). 

Sediaccia,  the,  tomb,  411. 

Sempronii,  tomb  of  the,  72. 

Senator,  palace  of  the,  245. 

Seneca,   his   supposed  monu- 
ment, i$t. 

Septimius  Severus,  his  arches, 
56,  57  ;  Septizonlum,  31. 

Servilii,  tomb  of  the,  15. 

Servius  Tullius,  his  walls  of 
Rome,  and  his  A^er,  8;. 

Sette  Bassi,  ruins,  373. 

Sale,  6^. 

Seven  hills  of  Rome,  12. 

Shopkeepers  in  Rome,  xxiv. 

Sibyl,  temple  of  the  Tiburtme, 
at  Tivoli,  362. 

Silvestri  palace,  292. 

Silvestro,  S.,  church  of,  189. 

Sisto,  Ponte,  9. 

,  S ,  church  o^  189. 

Sixtine  chapel  in  S.  M.  Mag- 
giore,  125 ;  in  the  Vatican, 
195. 
Solfaian,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli, 

JS7' 


TEMPLES. 

Sorano,  village,  461. 

Sovana,  village,  461. 

Spada  palace,  292;  villa,  27, 420. 

Spoliarium  and  Vivarium,  84. 

Sporting  at  Rome,  xxlx. 

Spunta  Pietra,  la,  tomb,  411. 

Stanze  of  Raphael,  at  the  Va- 
tican, 222. 

Statilius  Taiurus,  amphitheatre 
of,  ^9. 

Steamboats  on  the  Tiber,  xvii. 

from  Civlta  Vecchia,  xvi. 

Stefano,  S.,  Rotondo,  church  of, 
190. 

,  ruined  basilica  of,  389. 

Siigliaiiu,  baths  ut,  427. 

Storta,  la,  424. 

Stranger's  Diary,  li. 

Studios  of  artists  at  Rome,  xlii. 

Stuarts,  the,  their  monument 
in  St.  Peter's,  105 ;  their 
tomb  in  the  crypt,  109. 

,Cha8.  Edw.,  his  monument 

at  Frascati,  374. 

,  Henry :  see  York,  card. 

Suana.  ancient,  461. 

Subiaco,  town,  368. 

Sublicius,  Pons,  10. 

Sulphur  casts,  xxviii. 

Sun,  temple  of  the,  42. 

Surgeons  at  Rome.  xx. 

Susaima,  S.,  church  of,  190. 

Sutri,  town,  464. 


T. 

Tabularium,  remains  of  the, 

21. 
Tapestries  of  Raphael  in  the 

Vatican,  221. 
Tarpeian  Rock,  80. 
Tarquinii,  Etruscan  city,  4j;r. 
Tartari,  lago  de',  357. 
Taverna,  villa,  J75. 
Teachers  of  languages  at  Rome, 

xxiii ;    of   music,    singing, 

drawing,  &c.,  xxiii,  xxlv. 
Temples :  —  on     the     Alban 

Mount:  Jupiter  Latialis,  j8$. 

Anna  Perenna,  418. 

at  Civita  Lavinia :  Juno 

Sospita,  39$. 
at  Gabii :  Juno  Gabina, 

408. 

atOstia,433,  435> 

at    Palestrina :    Fortune, 

402. 

at  Porto :  Portumnus,429. 

— —  at  Rome : — 

iEsculapius,  )2. 

Antoninus  and  Fanitina,  ji. 

Apollo,  30. 

Bacchus,  }j. 


TOMBS, 

Temples  at  Rome : — 

Ceres  and  Proserpine,  jj. 

Claudius,  jj. 

Concord,  jj. 

Divus  Rediculus,  34. 

Faunus,  32. 

Fortuna  Muliebris,  j'jj, 

Virilis,  34. 

Juno    Sospita,     Hope,    taA 
Piety,  35- 

Jupiter  Capitolinos,  36;  El* 
retrius,  36. 

Mars  Ultor,  36. 

Mater  Matuta,  44. 

Minerva  Chalcidica,  37, 

Minerva  Medica,  37, 

Neptune,  j8. 

Pallas  Minerva,  J7. 

Pantheon,  38. 

Quirinus,  41. 

Remus,  41. 

Romulus,  41. 

Romulus,  son  of  MaxentiiUk 
42. 

Saturn,  42. 

Sim,  42,  280. 

Venus  and  Cupid,  4J. 

Venus  and  Rome,  43. 

Vespasian,  43. 

Vesta,  44. 
Temples  at  Tivoli  :— 

Tiburtine  Sibyl,  362. 

Vesta,  j62. 

del  la  Tosse,  364. 
Teodoro,  S.,  church  of,  190. 
Testaccio,  Monte,  13. 
Teverone,  or  Anio,  river,  356, 

J67. 
Theatres,  ancient  :— 

of  Balbus,  45. 

at  Bovillae,  390. 

Gabii,  409. 

of  Marcellus,  45. 

Ostia,  434. 

ofPompey,  45. 

Tusculum,  377. 

Villa  Adriana,  359. 
Theatres,  modem,    at   Rome, 

XXX. 

Thermae,  see  Baths. 
Tiber,river,it8  level  at  Pujme,  i. 

,  island  of  the,  32,  436. 

Tiberius,  arch,  site  of,  24. 
Titles  of  nobility,  xxxiii. 
Titus,  arch  of,  25,  57  ;  baths  of, 

61. 
Tivoli,  town,  360. 
Tolfa,  la,  427. 
Tombs,  ancient,  of— 

Aruns,  39?. 

Augustus^  63. 

Bibulus,  65. 

Cfficilia  Metella,  65. 

Caius  Cestius,  67. 

Claudian  family,  65, 

St.  Constantia,  68. 

M.Corvinus,  353. 


Rome. 


INDEX. 
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TOMBS. 

Tombs,  ancient,  of— 

the  baker  Eurysaces,  64. 

Geta,  72,  iS'i. 

Hadrian,  68,  24 j. 

St.  Helena,  68. 

Horatia,  72. 

Marcellus,  64. 

the  Nasos,  71,  422. 

the    Painted,    on    the    Via 
Latiiia,  74. 

Plautius  Lncanus,  71,  i58. 

Pompey,  391. 

Priscilla,  72,  i5i. 

the  Scipios,  71. 

Sempronii,  72. 

Seneca  (supposed),  J52. 

Servilii,  15. 

Vibias  Marianus,  74. 
Tombs  on  the  Via  Appia,  72. 

—  on  the  Via  Latina,  7J. 
-^  on  the  Via  Nomentana, 

411. 

at  Cervetri,  446. 

at  Tarquinii,  451. 

Tommaso,  S.,  ch.  of,  191. 
Topography  of  Rome,  i. 
Torlonia  palace,  294. 
Torraccio,  il,  44  j. 
Torre  Boacciauo,  4^5. 

de*  Conti.  90. 

del  Grillo.  90. 

Lupara,  412. 

di  Mezza  Via,  ^90. 

di  S.  Mkhele,  4JI. 

— —  delle  Milizie,  90. 

—  di  Nerone,  13. 

Nuova,  399. 

— —  Paterae,  437. 

Pignatarra,  399. 

— —  di  Quinto,  422. 

di  Sapienza,  410, 

— — .  de'  Schiavi,  407. 

Tre  Teste,  408. 

Vfijanica,  4j8. 

Toscanella,  town,  458. 
Tosse,  Tempio  della,  ^4. 
Tower  of  the  Capitol,  10. 
Tradesmen  in  Rome,  xxlv. 
Trajan,  his  forum,  basilica,  and 

library,  25  ;  his  column,  53  ; 

his  Portus  Trs^anus,  429. 
TRiQsfiguration,    painting    of 

the,  2  J  J. 
Translators,  xxvi. 
Trastevere,  RioDe,  4. 
I'revi,  ?7o. 

i  Fontana  <H,  91 ;  Rhme,  j. 

Trerignaoo,  village,  427. 
Trigemina,  Porta,  187. 
Trinity  la,  de'  Monti,  ch.  of, 

191. 
—del  PellegrinJ,  loj. 
■         — — ,  hospital  of,  J06. 
Th>phie8  of  Marias,  84,  244. 
Turci,  294.  < 

Tuscania,  Etruscan  city,  458. 
Tnscolum,  ruins  at»  ^6. 


VIA, 


IT. 


[Jlpia,  Basilica,  25. 
Umbilicus  Roma»,  2j. 
University  of  Rome  (Sapienza), 
296. 


V. 

Valchetta,  torrent,  419. 

Valmontone,  386. 

Varia,  ancient,  367. 

Vatican:  hill,  13;  palace  and 
museum,  193  ;  history,  193  ; 
dimensions,  194 ;  regulations, 
195;  Scala  Resgia,  Sala  Re- 
gia,  195 ;  Capella  Sistina,  195  ; 
Capella  Paolina,  Sala  Ducale, 
198  ;  museum,  Galleria  Lap!- 
daria,  198;  Museo  Chiara- 
monti,  199  ;  Braccio  Nuovo, 
202  ;  M.  Pio-Clemeutino,205 ; 
Cortile  di  Belvedere,  Porti- 
cos and  Cabinets,  207-210; 
Hall  of  Animals,  Gallery  of 
Statues,  210;  Hall  of  Busts, 
Cabinet  of  Masks.  Hall  of  the 
Muses,  Circular  Hall  or  Ro- 
tonda,  2 1 2 ;  Hall  of  the  G  reek 
Cross,  21 J ;  Hall  of  the  Biga, 
214;  Gallery  of  the  Can- 
delabras,  215 ;  Etruscan  Mu- 
seum (Museo  Gregoriano), 
215 ;  Egyptian  Museum,  220 ; 
of  the  Arazzi  or  tapestries  of 
Raphael,  221 ;  Gallery  of 
Maps,  222 ;  Stanze  of  Ra- 
phael, 222;  Capella  di  San 
Lorenzo,  229;  Loggle,  229; 
Pinacotheca,  or  gallery  of 
pictures^  2ji ;  Library  of  the 
Vatican,  276 ;  Museo  Cris- 
tiano,  2  J9 ;  Gabinetto  Borgia, 
240 ;  Museo  Profane,  241 ; 
manufivctory  of  mosaics,  242  ; 
Gardens,  247;  Casino  del 
Papa,  24  J ;  armoury,  244. 

Veil,  Etruscan  city,  414. 

Venantius,  St.,  oratoiy  of,  122. 

Venezia,  piazza  and  palazzo  di, 

295. 

Venusv  temples  of;  on  the  Nu- 
micus,  4?8;  Venus  and  Cu- 
pid, 4? ;  Venus  and  Rome,  4J. 

Verde,  Monte,  i  j. 

Vespasian,  temple  of,  4J. 

Vesta,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  44; 
at  Tivoli,  362. 

Vetturini,  xir. 

Vetulonia,  ancient,  46 j. 

Via  Appia,  72, 149 ;  Nova,  37 j, 
J89. 

Ardeatina,  43  2, 4J9. 

Aurelia,  jjo. 

Cassia,  424. 


VILLAS. 

Via  Claudia,  424. 

Constantiana,  358. 

Flamiuia,  5,  422. 

Gabina,  407. 

Labicana,  399. 

Latina,  73. 

Lauren tina,  4J2,  437. 

Nomentana,  411,  420. 

Ostiensis,  432. 

Prienestina,  407. 

Portuensis,  428, 

Sacra,  24. 

Salara,  420. 

Severiana,  437. 

Sublacensis,  368. 

Tiburtina,  356. 

Triumphalis,  54,  385, 

Valeria,  366,  j68. 

Veientana,  414. 

Vitellia,  J31. 

Viaducts  of  Lariccia,  394,  J95. 

of  Galloro,  795. 

of  Genzano,  J95. 

Vibins  Marianus,  his  tomb,  74, 
Vicarello,  baths,  426. 
Vicovaro,  village,  367. 
Vicus  Sceleratus,  182. 

Alexandrinus,  4^2. 

Vidoni  palace,  295. 
Villas,  ancient,  of — 

Cassins,  ;65. 

Ciceru,  377,  442. 

Domitian,  392.  * 

Hadrian,  near  Tivoli,  358. 

,  near  Palestrina,  40^, 

Mecasuas,  J64. 

Pompey,  392. 

Qoint.  Varus,  765. 
Villas,  modern : — 

Albani,  319. 

AldobraDdini^^t^yasc«ti,775. 

Altieri,  32J. 

Barberini,  ^2. 

Bonaparte,  jij. 

Borgbese,  323. 

Braschi,  ^5. 

Oesarini,  at  Genzano,  395. 

Doria,  at  Albano,  jq2. 

d'Este,  at  rivoli,  305. 

Falconieri,  at  Frascati,  375. 

Lante,  328. 

Ludovisi,  J27. 

Madama,  3^8.  , 

Massimo,  329^ 

Mattel,  329. 

Medici,  329. 

Mellini,  729. 

Mondragone,  at  Frascati,  j  75. 

Montalto,  775. 

Muti,  at  Frascati,  777,  775. 

Negroni,  329. 

Palatina,  70,  730. 

Pallavicini,  at  Porto,  775. 

Pamfili-Doria,  370, 

RmfSnella,  775> 

Spada,  27,  420. 

Tavenia»  at  Frascati,  375. 
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VILLAS. 

Villas,  modern : — 

Torlonia,  375. 

del  Triangulo,  399. 

Wolkonskl,  33 1. 
Vibius  Marianus,  tomb  of,  74. 
Viminal  hill,  the,  tj. 
Viminalis,  Porta,  6. 
Vincenzo   ed    Anastasio,    SS., 

church  of,  179. 
Vitale,  S.,  church  of,  19?. 
Vltriano,  convent  of,  J72. 
Vivarium  and  Spoliarium,  84. 
Vol  terra,  464. 
Volci,  Etruscan  citj,  455, 


YORK. 


w. 


Walls  of  Rome,  (. 
Weights,  Roman,  xlv. 
Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  the,  249. 
Wolkonski  villa,  jji. 
Workhouse  of  S.  Maria,  307. 


Y. 

York,  card.,  his  monument  to 
the  young  Pretender,  374; 


ZENOBIA. 

destroys  temple  of  Jt 
Latialis,  3S5  ;  his  tondj^" 


Z. 

Zagarolo,  town,  406. 
Zeno,  S.,  ceraeteiy  of,  179^ 
Zenobia,  baths  of,  J57. 
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*  «■*""'  —  \     Hcim.  Min.i.iMKr  >-Bua. 

'■"' at«n.  Bwue* ft  Juau.    Mt.B.W.T>iB. 

J  UB  «■ , 

(lIuU*  I  Sir.  Uox  Outnn.  Harbl*  ITBfkK 

"lll«n.,JiuiPnB»i«i>riiA    Ur.  Jux  TnOMaBC.  FIU. 

{Meav*.  acilieii.(m  AnUwr^. 
Sr.  Umr  U.dHnr.OniBin'*.  RiniritUat. 
Maan.  O.  lUsauH  ft  Cv„>iUHliHUiluan«n,  n,  CnM  4ai  tMM 
'.'.    Mt.  HuxitHmaui. 

,,    MiBtni.  Kciou,  ItBiwIA,  hCu.    aiK.I.IlHI, 
. .    Mpon.  Luntni  d  On. 

KIlKim jiH;'  ,  . ,- .k  Taiffny. 

MHES.X...    M'  ■■■Aft  'mV.A. Silt 

.„    as.  t'.  BiLjiAiuf,  ^-uljiui.    &g.  VinniKO  LiTi.  Ecnlptw* 

»' VKOCHIa"    JStan.  Uiwk  Bsotbeb,  SriUsh  Vi<*-Conoul»ui. 

. .    Ucvn.  Susa  Ic  BocHsnUH.  Wlnr  MvrcIunUi 

j  Mr.  J.  U.  Faidka.  gapnOter  I'm  Jnlkhi  I1«U. 
■■tKe»n.O»-Tiuiia*(».    Mr,  C.  J.  a.«isD.«. 

KINSTASCK Mr.  Fmo.Ilw, 

DONSTANTII<OPl.K     Mtsn.  C.  8.  Kunm  &  Co.    Ht.  AtrBED  C  Li.rDHToK. 

^KNIIAUKH MMTi.  H.  J.BmoEa™. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Tiiwra. 

iMMimiLW. Ba6s«™bsco,    iif.  T-:  AiiK^i.n.  rrini*.itiT.    n. 
Nu.fi.     Mr.  M"EiT>!  Mjir.r 
( Mi-rart,  F.miw.  Feuu  Jt  Co. 

i^IUI  &  I'AECSBIU.      Mr.  i. 

I     r.AXTi  &r  KiQ..  ^uipton,  Luiigu  I'Atiiu.     01^  i^AIUig  Xouuuit 

([      eU.  LeIQI  RlXACDl. 
Mt.P.  A.  Ticum'a  anHWsoT,  G1»M  Mununirtiireri  Zti\h  H> 
Ufhu.  BiJio,  Jan.,  Sl  Co.     Mr.  P.  BOHLiiu,  K.JI  D.  U. 
Ht.O.A.Zirw. 

,.     Mr.  CI.  IlDiTfinr. 

.     Mr.Aua',  BKBu.  Hr.F,  PEUEiH'iBDCCiisur.aniulqmLIIiklt 

iUusrt.  (iKxsBr.  Bwvm.  3i  Co. 
Uoiti.  U.  Vtufuui  H  Fm<-    Mr.  A.  Sob^a,  CiwixU  Ulil*. 

(Usxn.  Di  Bnrua  FxKut.  Dialere  In  Antiquttin,  JfireU  i 
"i     BturBsSo.31. 

.     Meson,  AKcnuui.  Juiumon. &  1\imu.    MaiBi.Tiisna*nii 
.    Menm.ScnAABtiCvAiin.  Ui.il.J.^.&iwii. 
MesiCB.  LuoiuiiB.V*te,¥«»lein«,mi4  &.*:»*: 

OilHHHHIl 


Uavzia.. 

V"^""' \     Navlgatton  Compidys  Omcei. 

_ — _,„..: Uom.  F.  Khosb  <i  i'ila. 

IATjIUS Meun.  BiHST  1^  Co. 

(AUGA M[.  Gbouoe  HososoK. 

1  Ur.Eiii.RUEi.Zuo>o.    HeuH.  Josb.DAUuiwIiBain,  nsof 

tALTA \     LeviDte,  HoulcWoriBn.    Hi.  Fortukito  Tera.  BI.  Slndii  £ 

<     LqcIs.    Mt.CabmeijiDiiio;!!.   Mr.  L.  F»jbcjH,abi*.  183.  SUn 

lANKHBIU  Heegn.  Eytsiuf  Si CuDI.  [SLGinvtuJ 

(AKIKNHAD Mr.  J.T.Adus,  OluaUonnDuiturcr. 

{Meuu.  CuDDE  CLEHd  h  Co.    Hesira,  HoiucE  Boucin:T  &  On. 
U[.  FuiLtuuT,  8.  Rua  Sunteu. 
lAYENCK UT,a,l,IUTBiB,li:xpedil«iT.    Ur.^V.KKUBaUJLKH.CibiMtUakn 


MUKRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVEKTISEIi. 

K'CBACKEN'S  LIST  07  C0BB£SFONDEin»-»»i<nt.«i. 

tONFLEtra Mr.  J.  WiQBiE. 

■"-TEKLACKEN....    Mr.  J.  Giioawtioi.     Hr.  Clibbst  flBIl. 

.ITSAKNE Mr.  L.  LoHeoiuHn.    Mr.  Diwts  Bekou,  FD>. 

(Kaan.   W.  Uidbuh   k    Co.    Mum.  Thohu  Pits 
MeaarLMuiDAi.^  Paebehih.    Mcun.  Qiin>.  Mhiau 
SKOKN }     Sculpioriln  AkboBl^uHlUartile.    1 

.    Co.    Mr' Hub 


[MWdTl.  Dimu  IcBcBUTO.HsaulediS.  SepoLcm,  Ho.  Slid. 

>  Muan.  FniTBUJ  Bbuibilla. 

lONTREAL Tma.rH>!,,M[rsBiT.*Co. 

*"""™ {     PKB1.IUI,     Mwfl'iUBmaiOLKtfo. 

lAPLKS Mnare.  IcDULDBH  «f  Co.    MeiBn.  W.  J.  Tdexeii  Jk  Co. 

leWYORK {"li^"'-''"™    Mr.Tri™«Scort.    Mob™,  Arnm,  B:i 

viy^  (UBasTB,  A,  Laitooik  JkCflq  Bitliah  CuiiBuLute.    Mfdn.  E.  Cj 


ftorrERIIAM...,,, 
^CHAFFHADSEN.. 

IBVILLE 

lUVRKA 


TRl 


.,,....,.....    Mr.WjLttoieoMi  BridHJiCuiiBul. 

JOONB Mr.  A.  H.  J.  WiLD,  U»Iiar,    Mr.  N.  Bn*iim"i 

'RIB9TE MeBMiMoom  aCo. 

■    "■■  ...,,    MeBiB.  J.  A. LiCHA«B  *  FEKBsiin,  Riw  da  ri 

(UeiRB.  Fbibii  SoBiBLn.    Ur.  AHTUKia  Zeh, 
Ueran.  B.  li  A.  BLmumui:  &  Co. 
Mr.  L.  BovAKoi,  OBinrm  rt.  Faniiiui.  Ni».  anoo. 
TKVET Mr.  Jules  Oitak. 


U[,LUCii,  Olua  Muniliwturcr,  am  Logcck.  Ko. 
J.  HtL.  hoBMimt.  GUm  Minnlteinras.  in 

Sig.  Otto.  SuLADTl. 


[  Mr.  K.  U 


MANPPACTCREB  OP  TABLES  AXD  I^PIES'  OBNA: 
OF  FLUEE-VTLXB  MOSAIC, 
LUNO'  ABHO    NUOVO,   1, 

IVlTK.-i  ttiB  F.nglhih   KAhllitf  ami  in«nlry  (a  tiM  hU  EitnlUdnnMUi 

niiiy   nlwivi  be  aeen  numvroun  s)>tcii)ieu  gf  tlii«  e*luluiitul   *rul  Iw 

aaGu'torv,  ia  i>iiv]r  descnptioD  tt  ntm  and  PmiouB  Sunis.    Onliira  fbr 

I  other  OrBunontK  wcentM  to  anj  Dfsfgn. 

3.  BMKaHtNi'B  AgenU  in   EngUod  uc   tSmirt,   J.  &   li. 

,  Qquqi  StieKt.  Ciuiiioa  Sliml  Wxt,  Laadon. 


BRIENZ-INTERUCKEN. 
J.  GROSSJIANK, 

SCULPTOR  TN  WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTUKER  OF  SWISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AND  ORNAMENTS. 

AT    XSTSm&AflXBW. 

IIS  WAREHOUSE  is  ijIubW  InWcen  lie  B«lv«)ere  Hotel  and 
wUern  ho  keefa  thii  lorg«tt  uitl  best  vsurtDnut  of  IJic  uban  o1:j*cl« 
iind  lu  SwitzFrliuia<     He  iiudei'lokes  to  forwaril  UooAb  U  Englnnd  auit 
CnrrH^wailsuts  in  England,  Uenri.  J.  &  R.  UcCItACREN,  38,  Qumh 
intion  Stiwt  Wfbt,  Londun. 


PISA. 

GIUSEPPE   ANDREONT, 
Sculptor  in  Alabaster  and  Objects  of  Fine  Art, 

NO.    872,    VIA     SANTA    MARIA, 


A  GREAT  ASSORTMKST  OP  FINE  ARTS,  SfT'LrTUBB,  fK 
CAN  EV;  SEEK. 


MUliBAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISEE. 


1.  ffiignlfluiinl 

It  ^ICteg  HoDDU,  entirely  ns         _    .  . 

uipL  rpdHuauJ;  anri  tlu  nreeent  FmiirlBlvE 

flpofb  IV  eiterUQu  u  Kuder  It  uoe  of  IUl 

iRfi  pupalir  hoteiB  on  tbe  OoutlDC 

Excelleut  T>bl»  d'RBIB. 

Hot  and  Cold  Bollia. 

aiBbllng  DDd  Oucb-Roiui 


LEGHORN. 
HIiClNTH  MICALI  AND  SON, 

SI'],  Fransesco,  No.  20. 

HitwbeUaj  nt  MuUb.  A1bIi»bUT,  ud 
ScaifllDia  Tablei,  uid  Depflt  at  obl^t*  or 
FiasAft4. 


JGCSBBS.  J.ABS  B.  U'CUOKEIT, 


MUNICH. 

HENRY  WIMMER'S 
Gallery  of  pine  arts. 

PROPRIETOR, 

AUGUST    HUMPLMAYE, 

35,  THEAIINEB  SIBEEI, 

lilvUca  Iha  Nobility  and  Gantrj-  to  visit  his  GALLERY  OF  FiKE  Abts,  coiitu 
an  Extensive  CollectioQ  uf 

MODERN      PAINTINGS 

by  the  itssl  Alunicli  AttJslt, 
|>AINT1NGM     OR     POKCBCAIIf     AHD     OW     fiCASS, 

nil  corU  of 

|lHOTOaBAPBS,  BNQRATINaB,   LITHOaAAPHS,   XTO., 

incluiiiiig  the  cooiplet*  CoHectionB  of  the  various  Gnlleiii-s. 


^^igfajf^-,  .-,,. 
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FRANKFORT   O.  M. 

P.  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSOR, 

Zeilij  Sa.  -CI, 


p.  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCUESSOn,  MASDrAtTnuBB  of  Bohk 
Glahb,  begK  (o  acquaint  tbo  Talilia  that  be  boa  always  on  «XM 

Aaiinrtnieul  in  lie  Newest  and  most  Elegant  Desi^a  of 

ORNAMENTAL  COT,  ENQRATED,  QILT,  4  PAINTED  QLj 


In  Dnaaart  Eervioeti,  ChaudelierB,  Cundelalcae,  Articles  roi  tin  Ti 
nnd  Toilet,  and  every  possible  variety  of  ubjcuts  in  this  baauH 
braiiuli  of  maoufacturn,  lln  soliatts,  and  will  endnivouc  u  uMt 
continuance  of  ths  fiivoura  of  the  Public,  which  he  lias  fujojed 
■1)  high  ft  degree  during  a  onnsidorable  number  ofycorn, 

P.  A-  TACCHI'S  SnccBSaoa  hns  a  Brasch  Ebtabushmkst  dufing 
Siiiuincr  SeaBou  at 

WIESBADEK,  iiL  the  Old  Colonnade, 

Where  will  always  be  found  an  extensive  Selection  of  the  uen 
AitJoles  from  his  Fmukfort  Eatablishmeut, 

VisilorB  to  Frankfort  abould   not  fail  to  pay  a  visit  to  tJie  BL 
Booms  of  Mr.  P.  A,  Taccbi'b  Succbssob. 


I  Agents  in  England,  to  whom  lie  underlakes  to  forwaid  I 
I  mode  ot  him,  ate  U.eaRs.  i.  &  %.  1£.'<^um;kck,  SB,  Qt 


COLOGNE    ON    THE    RHINE. 

JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA, 

I  GEGENiJBER  DEM  JULICH'S  PLATZ 

(OpiwUls  tlie  jmich'i  Pluc), 

PDRVKTOR    TO    H.    M,    QnBEN    VICTORIA! 

TO  H,  R,  H.  THE  PltlNCE  OF  WALES; 

TO  H.  U.  THB  Kim  OF  PKOSSIA ;  THE  EMPKKOR  OF  BUsalA  i 

THE  raSQ  OF  HANOVEa,  ETC.  ETC.. 

ONLY   GENUINE   EAU   DB    COLOGNE. 


E  frequencj'  of  mielakei,  vhich  nre  sometimeB  nccidcnlAl,  but  far  tlie 
.    pMt  the  rnntt  of  dKnptlim  prndlKd  b;  Lptsmtcd  lnil[rldlliltB.  IndUHl  Die  M  lei 
Ion  of  EngUih  Inisllen  ta  Ihs  toUovlug  ilDlaDeil  t  :— 
rmrable  mputatiua  whSch  ray  Ehh  de  Cologue  liiu  uqulr*!i1.  hIucb  11a  InvflpU^ 


1  pLirhoie  lAo  grrmine  ami  original  £:ait  dt  CoWimo  ought  to  Tic  pinl- 
lo  ice  that  tba  libels  bdcI  Ibe  botlLea  bive  not  oaly  my  aama^  Jliluuvn  Jfrji'Ui  PariMC 
W  Vlw  tAitiUoTial  worda^  gt^enUbfr  den  ^atiafi't  i^fatc  iUi«t  ia.  DppOfilLo  Um  Julleb' 
wltliout  addHJon  at  my  number. 

ellErs  visltlai;  Cutngne,  aad  lolduUng  to  bay  my  fjenobw  Riildc.  «e  cauUuiied  uxuini 
^  but  Mlwy  hy  ottbniOD,  guidca,  coniiBUrionein  ■ndothBrp«niM,»hoDnorU»i[ri«rvlH 
'  tbi^nron  beg  ta  stale  thai  nqr  maanruturs  (tid  shop  ue  Ui  llm  OBie  buuiH . 
Biite  the  Jutlob'e  Pl«v,  snil  sonlien  «lK.    It  bni^at  tw.  Irtqnpntlr,  tbot  Iho 
condncl  the  nalninucted  ttmngeni  to  Bhopa  of  una  of  (belU'dlluusIlnna.  ntm«. 
Icju  to  III*  MDtruiT,  ibsf  uB  nmdnoraitd  wlUi  Dwrlf  tbo  htir  [wri  ur 
.        .  jniTdbBMC,  «lio,  ot  coniso,  must  pay  Indlrecl^y  tlili  mniuiiemtlnn 

fil^h  prica  and  a  bud  article. 

AnntliBr  Wild  of  ImpujIUDti  is  practiHd  In  almost  every  howl  la  Ooloane.  where  wniWn, 
rommluloners,  An,.  tlTer  tu  UUDgcn  £aa  da  CaltEne.  pnlendluK  IL4I  It  ll  thB  gennhin 


Tbe  oiUr  nertaln  way  to  gft  In  CotugnB  mj'  eennbiD  i 

le.  ofifuiife  fie  JUIiiA'f  ^laa.  binning  the  ininec  of  I 

t  Oben  MUBpforlai,  Ko.  la,  and  bxtng  )a  Ibe  fnn 

BA  bear  my  nunoj  i/oAdnT»  Jiaria  P'OFina, 

sUvKB  ofinjr  muBfactnre  hu  been  pnt  beyond  nil  dmibt 

tnCUir QrealEihitdtloni In  London,  isai  and  1  sea,  have  nwn 

■nd  that  I  obtained  boauurable  meulhHi  at  tbe  Gnat  EihiHUt 


Is  to  bny  11  pimoniill)'  nl  my 
ro  itncta,  Unier  aoUlichnihtt 
balouDlfl^  of  which  ibu  Ihn o 


E.  tTanuary,  1M3. 


JOHANN  MAIilA  FARINA, 
OEGKNLfBER  DEM  jiJLiCH'S  PiAXZ. 


MDRlUrfi  UAKDIKIOK  AHYKmUKR. 


WILLIAM   HOFMANN, 

BOHSMZAM    GLASS    UAHUFAOTUBSd 


HOTEL  BLUE  STAR, 

ReooiiOiemdi  hli  tpntt  duonment  of  GLu>  Witr,  tVcBi  hii  otfD  U*anEH 
'    BohonU.    Til*  oliekest  Aninlu  ra  irerv  Cotmr,  S!uip«,  uid  DeMrit>li«B,  ^"^ 
it  the  mat  moderote  piioM,  at  hit  Sitahliibmeiila. 

AgtaU  in  LoadOQ,  Slean,  J.  and  R.  U-CBdCKHX,  BR.  QoMii  Sfcet,  0 


Sli-Mt  Wut. 


Omdtfurniar'tDd  <ffr*(rf  to  £>ij;i(mJ,  ^twriccr,  ^ii 


TH  OALCrs  aEuciMf  d 


Itwtll  Oon  the  AppeUtewtu 
all  other  iB«anH  have  &Um1^S 


Ooll,M.b.h.,li„ 

■el(H.y»nCor.." 

SploB  M111>,  T 

IS.  FlBIHStnwt 

VIENNA. 

Bohemian  IVbiic  and  Coloureil  Crjalal  filBiHlVRrebsi 

J.   &  L.   LOBMEYR, 

aiiABB     MAn-US-ACTITBEKB, 

No.  940,  KAIiaTHSERSTKASSE, 
Bgq  U  Inform  Vialton  to  ViecniB  tkst  they  btn  couldcriiblj  eoliir^  tbeir  ^ 
liltibment.    The  moit  coisplcte  UBortment  of  all  Idadi  of  Bohemiim  WliU  ■ 
Coloured  Ciystal  Glass,  and  of  all  artlctei  In  tlili  bratieh  of  iniatliy,  !dJ 
-  —1  — It  eUguit  ttyle,  la  bIwrji  on  hand.    Ttit  tith  ooltortloM  rf^ 


.t  very  madenit«  niid  reoaoitable  abBrgea, — Tbg   I 
Inngungs  i<  spoken. 

fbpir  Cerrespoiident*  in  EnelBud,  Moan,  J,  and 
(1  Stteti,  Cuniioa  Street  West,  tonioQ,  «Ul  t 
idfttltiition.^ 


fERAVs  HAiiii'BeoR  AriVElitlSEn. 


VIENNA. 

E-BOmniAN   at-AttH  and   BHOIVZB    W.kBEBor8£. 

HENRICH  ULLRICH, 

LATE  AVILLIAM  HOt'MA>.N, 
ASS     AND    BRONZE     MANUFACTURER, 

Ni.,  :;,  l.rcKL'K, 

\v.ire  In  Uie  cbalcMt  uttilw,  1< 

■i^.ilul  (lir  eiocUtiit  onKUlUin  mii 
i  i;l.l.lUCU  Lao  It  ili^di  tj,taliliBlJiKnl.  JunuB  IM  SiuHiner  Seiuou  &1 

BADEN-BADEN, 


lOTEL  DES  QUATRE  NATIONS. 

Bg  HOTEL  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  in  Genou,  and  is  situated  iu  tiie 

it  Oentrnl  part  of  lh«  Tomi. 

Ssplandinii'  nSia  J^pni-tminU  uid  the  rengwa  o(  the  eiiittat  bk  ;uch  ttant  it 

,  has  fully  ausUlDcd  ite  old  rcpuUtlon. 

Thh  PRorniETOB,  M.  CEVASCO, 

KM  •  nmynlfiaent  Palkoo  wltun  *  fM*  imiea  or  a«Bvst 
fVeilUcntcil  during  tiii  lint  ^i-beod  lij  Fiiiniliea  who  dcsiiB  t)ie  Hiiviititflsw  of 


frtis  ChargM  BX9  MBsHwei  to  be  ver;  mndviUA. 


It  MCKSAT-S  HANDBOOK  ASVEHTISER. 

FLOBENCK. 

MESSRS.  COSTA  &  CONTI, 

A  ETiSTS. 
Ho.  ISIS,  VIA  DSI  BARDI  (Studio  on  the  Itnt  Sim 

Uttat.  (.'OarA  tiul  t'liSTI  knp  ti*  itrgml  nriWlinn  til  V'larau*  t4  < 
.\Miai(  aiii  Jli>leni  fi«tui«,  u  mr^  »  i'vfin  uf  alt  tlx  moat  Mlobnud  H 

X.B, — Engluh  luikni, 

CnToixulffib  In  En^ind.  M<n>?.  J.  ml  IL  JPCfUCKEK,  SS,  QiW 
riuuum  »tTWt  Wnt,  LooJou. 


M.    a    RIETTI, 
Dealer  in  Antiquities  and  Objects  of  Ai 

g.  GIO,  (iRi'^nSTAMO,  CAitriEIXO  BEilER,  5703^ 

NEAR  THE  RIALTO.  ON  THE  ORANP  CANAL 

liirltci  the,  Engluh  KnhiUif  mi  Gtuirj  tmrelliag  ori  the  O'liiiuiM  tn  f 
Kuliihiithmonl,  whtre  Iw  »l*nyi  hutit  lu^o  AiMrtnumt  of  intii.\aitiK'MS1 
iil'Ait  nn  SkIc 

I'urrnpniKlvDtt  in  Lnnilnn,  J.  unil  It.  M-CltACSEN,  3K,  Qunn^ittl,( 
StiMi  W^t.  K.C. 


FRANKFORT    O.    M. 

MR.    C.    A.    LOHR, 

THE   JIOKAN    EMPEHOE    HOTZI^ 

Uaga  lu  roomnoiaBd  liLi  Hon»  lo  Kpgllbh  TrjiveUer*. 
Thl*  liuifB  nnJ  Wfl11-»ituated  Establishmciit  i>  cgndutled  nnJer  th« 
sulurlntenJence  of  the  PFoprietor,   mid  uewlf  fumiiLed  with  ererj  on 
■  n?w  Hplimclid  Dhiiog-Tooni. 

1'h«  "  liOHAN  Euperob"  ■>  ofiea  hononced  by  Bojol  Familiea  uul< 
perionngeu.     The  followiiig  have  lutdy  honoured  this  Hole! — 

H.M.  TKB  KINO  Am>  tlCEKS  OF  WDRTEKDERG. 

U.M,  TRB  VDKIIN  OF  HOLI,AMB, 

U.ILH.  THE  CROWN  PRlKCli  AMD  fRUJCt^  OLGA  OF  WORTOC 

H.I.H.  THK  AllCHDUKK  OP  AUSTRIA,    ftr.  fto,  *t 

Tutil'-itaeUi'U,    Ifl.  aOkr.  DruMaiU  «akr. 
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ROME. 

J.    P.~SHEA, 

TGLISH    HOUSE-AGENT, 

FOlnVAItIUN(.i  AGKNT 
U,R.H.   THE    I'BINCB    OF    WALES. 

11,  PUZZA  DI  SPAGNA. 

At  t.liis  OlRtp  peisnns  applying  for 

je  or  SmEill  Fumiahed  ApartmentB 
Lodging-Houses/ Boarding-Houses, 
Hoasehold  Management, 
Low  and  Fixed  Charges 

KTvicfls  offer  wfe  and  antisfaetorj  uasistaiice  td  Pi'i>pi-ietoi'  mul  Tvmnt, 
rttfuiJ  by  the  increasing  eonfidence  ol'  KiiglinJi  »nd  Amei'ioiu  Ti'nTi;!li>iis 
X  \he  opening  of  llie  uftabljahment  iu.  1852, 

Eplaiut  and  Lists  of  Apartments  sent  by  Post 

njiproBcli  pf  Carnxval  or  tho  Holy  Week. 

AS  CUSTOM-HOUSE  AGENT, 

Mh.  Shi;a  clenra  and  warehousRS 
Baggage  asid  other  effects 

ivim,  to  avoid  tliB  eipeBno  of  qnirk  transit,  send  their  lliinp  bj  at.i  or 
He  nl&o  eupoi  Inlends  the 

■ackiug  of  Works  of  Art  and  other  Property 

"  '    ' '         ,  and  the  formuding  of  the  uitoe  lo  Enc;laQ(i,  &c. ;  and  being* 
i'9.  Uni-na  Rod  Mdvera'  Italinn  line  of  sbameia,  cnn  olfei' 
liurilitiw  on  thu  freight  of  packages  betwetm  IlnJy  and  England. 

CORRESPONDENTS- 

Mt'sara.  J,  k  R.  M'CBACKEN.  38,  Qneen  Street, 

Cnnnoii  Street  VV'tst. 
Meesrs.  OLIVIEK  &  CABH,  B7.  FinaLuty  Square. 

•OOL Muaara,  8TAVELEY  &  STARR,  9,  Oliaiffil  Street. 

■ONE Mr.  FAULKNER. 

;OGNa   S.M. Mr.  BKBNARD.  18,  Qiiai  dea  Paiiaebota. 

Meaars.  KAHN  «  CO.,  8,  Place  do  la  Bourae. 

'.TMtSEILLES   Moaara.  GIKAUD  FREE ES.  W,  Bus  Sainto. 

\i;^\'Y01lK  Measfs,     AUSTIN,     BALDWIN.    &    <:»,,  11.. 


HOBRaT'S  HAimBOOK  ABVBBTISER. 


FRANKFORT    O.    M. 


[lEDRICH    BOHLEK, 

No.  54, 


!!■  (Oinnmmttfll  CUx'lia)  of  every  description,  Vasbb,  QoHets,  Aktique 
■h:rs  Statitettkb  anil  Groci'.s,  Gi'niijiB  of  AntiBals,  Ihbstakds, 

_liM,  &c.  &o,,  in  Bronae,  Cast  tan,  Qivh'anij-plastic,  &a. 

ouNBELmitSi  ■BhuicIi,  Table,  and  Hand  CW^^"^^^'''^' '"^  Bvonec, 
.:  I't  of  every  descripUoHi 


ml  Britjinnia-iaota!  GchhIm,  Licji 


iOo,^ 


■ABiKs  antl  TteuM,  Tai*«trie»,  Fnr»^ 
-yea,  &c.  &c. 


U  da  Colugnc  «f  Jeau  Maria  Fh»-.  O^v 


TO  VISITORS  TO  THE  CONTINENT. 

37,  Finsbniy  Square,  London, 


I  COSXISSIOIt  MHCntllTS  AKD  GENERAL  iCII 

For  Sh^iment  and  Snvytiun  1^  GiftiUta  anrlfnma/l  Parit  of  tie 


lO' 


,LIVIEIt  &  CARR  h&vfi  tliQ  bonoar  to  ibform 

VISITORS  TO    THE   CONTINENT 


WOUtS  ot  AST,  SAOOAOE,  fuiil  FBOFEBTT  of  ETEBT  OEBOUTI 

wliJcli  nr«  nll«n.ic^  I.,  i.i.  «Tri».il 

villi  dia  ntmoit  Can  in  ZvuninstUa  sad  K«iiiav«d, 

uiiilei'  tlielr  own  [wnBHal  ni|iiTiti[fhilin'-p.     Tiwy  Ijcg  l-i  mil  iwiliuului  atliol 

ttisir  K»l«TaM  Chuf«>, 
wLiuli  huTc  gircii  uuivirul  Hlunicliun. 
Mmi;  Trntcllnn  Iinrlnj  ujnwHiid   *  destn  to  know  lii  ii»tidpiitiDa  U 
[^imiHt  tlieii'  ruccluuet  on  liahle  on  amiBl  in  En^gnd.  Hit  r<illo<rici{ 

Bates  of  Charges  on  the  Beceptiou  of  Package! 

I  ma]'  be  tcIIinI  apon,  for  Ijniding  fium  the  Ship,  Clmrinj,  Ddlroj  in  Im 

I  imii  Agency  i — 

On  Trunks  of  Bag|,'Hir^ nUiul  01.    «k 

Ou  Cttses  of  Works  of  Art,  &«„  of  modeiaW  liie  luid  nilua  .  iibwil  ISl.       , 
„  „  ,1  oFlnrger         „  „    00*.  loSai.        » 

I  On  very  large  Css«  of  valuable  ^tstuwy,  Picturei,  &c,  on  wliich  an  Mit 
mnnotirall  be  given,  Ihe  chjirBei  Will  depoiil  on  the  cue  and  ImiiliU  nqU 
Whim  raveril  amet  ai'e  Hut  togetlier  the  uliai^  ore  leas  cii  viich  cget. 

OLn'IEE  &  CABR  uiiderlnke  lUi' 
FOEWABDIRQ  OF  PAGEAQEB  OF  STEBT  EUTD 

III  the  Continent,  to  the  cnre  of  Iheir  ComHiJonil"nti,  wliei-e  tlioy  can  renutiu 

AUb 
•as  XXEOTTIOII  OF  OSDEBS  fOB  THE  FiniCHASE  OF  OOOB 

ol  nil  Vimls,  which,  fi-om  (heir  long  eipcriencn  as  Coiiimitsiun  Merdmntx, 
Die  enabled  to  buy  on  the  idobI  ndiouCngeDus  tciliu. 
IteaidenU  on  the  Continent  will  find  this  n  convenient  raemu  of  ord«iiii|fi 
I  thing  tiiej  OAj  require  fium  Loudon. 


N.B.- 


•1  Ouvntic&Cj 


^^BllO'Ia-i^iap' 

1  Mts.  A    hOrTHFP  t  Jiod  CO*'          *"             * 

^K" 

ERfAEHT. 

^B 

«rt,™    g.«. 

^^^^!iu> 

SlH^re  MORi    I4e  HsiidVOQCTK. 

Mmstb.  0  H.  YAK  ZDTPHr\  tod  CO. 

Mmib.  VA1SAJU40H\  and  00    OtMt. 

Mm™  IRAErsClCMERan    CO 

M      '  IV   H  W  wr^nd  CO     Mr.J.TOOOn. 

1     M^R  INIh    FvER.8   BHi|.niii™«e. 

I      r  H\G0undCO. 

r  AMA^  ri.  anj  no.«TA. 

^K 

NF   r      -.nJCCl. 

^K' 

HE\ 

M  SIS,    irtAtn  fbEres 

Mfw^  HiiRAcz  B  ocHET  ud  oa 

M^f™  faOTLEBl'l  flofl  WKIOBRT. 

Mam^  LE8  IXLa  1  !■  CH  QIJEUAN,  tjiiiil  iancl,  14  (mr 

M         I  L  LL  J8  AShANI  Rl                                IT»«l»n, 

Msam.  VITOB  OUAND  ind  CO,,  Biuikm.  M.  Roa  .1" 

M(a«^  LATOLOIb  FILS  IKtBES,  Koe  da  M»™J.  Bl. 

M.  HECTOb!  UHERBIEa,  IB.  Ene  to  Is  OdUWe, 

.     ,     Mr.  IlEROEROT. 

^Ki^T'  ■  '■  '  '■ 

.    Mr.  J.  J.  SEIora  HUranenWHI,  Na.  Ifino, 

.     ,     Mt.  J.P.  SSBA,  ll,H™.m8ll.Wl». 

M^rnt  A.  TOMWNI  &  CO, 

,     .    Ma«rs.P.  A.VASE3iii.lt!0,iMr.  J.A-nOOWKSS. 

,     ,    ll«srR.  MARTIN^  FJiEREfi, 

^^■nn^yi     '    .     :     ' 

t     .     Mr.  AX'rON  ITJKdtNV. 

^Bby  stbur  b<.u»^  .VI 

1l  uldi,  tbnviuii  gowls  to  0.  &  e'.  on  waiving  instrneticinB 

ro  iciLiedial  nlwn™  to  Hve  ruirlirular  ilireoliou«  Ihul  theii' 

^■fagf  ore  eoiuigaed  direet  lu  OUViEii  & CAtlll,  37.  PIXSBUKY SQUARE,    ^g 

^m                 vm 

:..or   VVINESl««>''™>BV                        ■ 

^B 

OLIVIER  AND  CAKK                                ■ 

^^v 

— n—       ""                    IV           do     P.U.            ^H 

^^hwAt.       w 

^H 

f   S^ETIw 

-sr                                                 M    J<K        M        ^H 

c                        »     u.        ion       ^1 

iSLU.         ^H 

^^^£jf^B 

la  ^    4u,j  ^ai^^^^dfe^H 

^■1^^     Ot~    m  It 

11        (all    Wo»l,.^Un»^fl^^^H^^^B 

^^KJMUWMm 

MifWMhiM'irOk         %      "t^^^^^^^^^^l 

SIDBEArS  HAKDBOOK  ADVEBTISEE. 


CHXJBB'S  LOCICS  and  SAJTEi 


*  Tor  perfaction  of  workmansMp  and  coiutructioii  of  X 
aleo  for  the  nianofooture  of  Iron  Sa&B.' 
FHIZE  H£DU.  AW&HDEO,  IITTEENATIOITAL  KXHIBITIOIT,  IBSf 

CHUBB    &    SON, 


ITIAUGBa   TO    TUB    gilEHK. 

Aivn  TO  n.B.n.  tug  pbince  of  WAi.a 


.HUiin's  p.\tf:xt  db 


pHUlll 


BeK  BUik  EnuneUed  Leather  TrBTallug  Sage  <> 
CuIl,  Doefl,  Mi  Paper  BOXBB  of  all  ilimausims. 


OHUUB'S    PATENT    SAFES   are  conslniciei-l   i 
mnimer.  of  Uie  Btrongeet  wrought-ii'oii,  fittnt  witli  CtmbVi  PaMnt'  I 

pTeTBBUve  and  ^eix  Oimpowder-pi'Dof  Bteel-pUted  Iiooka,  o 
tteare  JViiin  fi™  nnd  hiiiglnrj,  and  farm  the  most  coinptcto  snf'egunl-J  f«r  I 
Paptrs.  Doedii,  Jewels,  Pinle,  and  oOior  thIiisIIe  prpperty. 

CEUBB  ft  BOS'  hsTe  iJaa  Safts  not  fireproof,  but  equullj  eecnre  in  nU  J 
cnpetlb,  intended  Ibr  holding  plula  wljen  pratectian  from  fire  Is  not  i 
nnd  oObrding  much  more  room  tnsiile  thiin  tlie  Patent  SBfee.     The^  m.  _ 

'  "    'i  plws  of  the  onlJn»iy  wooden  eaaa  for  plnle,  wldck  a 


and  SON,  Makers  to  the  Bank  of  Buj 
Paul's  CU'Wc'b.'sajdL,  Ijoii.'imi.i'&a, 


iftraur*!  RASBta^it  ABfrgim«igft 


ISD    GEST     ON    AND    B    LE 

Bl     flr.  ■«n     IS  MhU 

DR     LOCOCKS    EXCELSIOR    WAFERS, 


'J  0\0      PILLS. 


BORDEAUX. 

HOTEL    De"n  ANTES, 

QUAY   LOUIB   XVIII.,   No.   6. 

a  ItOTEr,,  most  deligiitfully  ailuutoJ,  fuiing  Uib  Port,  in  lliB  eeaUv  nt 
., .    wr  WiB  PmninuuJe*,  the  Exriinngr,  nrni  'fiiaitrra,  l*  Ktled  np  in  »  mos 
mw  ttf\*,  liu  ■  good  llstaui'nnC,  anil  ii  liii^  StMk  of  WIdcb. 

il  S.mtt  Apni-lfiK-iiis  fill-  FMniHai  mui  Gmtlemen,  Mtini/  Snom  far- 

ATTENDANTS    SPEAKINQ    SEVERAL 


I<f>TJEX^ 


MAYENCE. 
U'A.TVOLETEH,RE. 


HENRY  SPEOHT,  Proprietor. 

I>  flmtnte  and  excellent  Hotel  (oumtiiniiig  evfiy  En^iah  anufort),  situaled 
nraiit  urthe  liridjii:,  h  the  neurett  Hnlel  t»  the  SteBlnboatB  mi  cl«e  M  the 

lUtraf  Btatiou.  From  its  Bulonnl^s  aiiil  Roanvi  are  Fiotoreaque  VieVB  «f  the 
'  e  soil  Mouutalns.  Goiiijnitai,  Timts,  mid  HUilmtid  News  Ukea  in.  The 
jMl'lifile  In  reniiwued  far  ita  ocellaiue,  aai  for  ila  Qeoliilte  Rhenull  WiuH 

B^puUiiig'  Hook,  which  Mf.  Speoht  exportt  to  Va^w\  s.\.'^ro^>flsaS*"*T««t,. 


li;  UUURAT-S  HA.VDBOOK  AUYKWTlSRa. 

NOBTH  BRITISH  AND  UEBCANTII. 

liiroi'jioivl'd  !•]/  Loyul  f.'hiirt'f  nurf  ^pttiiil  Jilt  1/  piiiiinmmt, 

HEAD   OFFICES. 

EniNBITllGfl     ..      „     (!4,  HtlNCES  STREET. 

LONIWN 61,  'I'HKBADNEKDLE  STTIEKT,  K/ 

WEST  KNP  OFI'ICE      8,  ^\'ATEBLOO  PLACIk  PALL  HA 


AocuDial&tsd  Fondi  '1H4)  , 
Attnnni  Revanns 


,.  cs,t»uul 
,.   au,4ii 


LIFI 


DEPARTMENT. 
1865. 
BONUS  YEAR. 


THR  SIXTH  SEPTENNIAL  DIVISION  OF  PROflTR  *iB 
plnin  on  ths  uloie  of  the  Itoolis,  nu  Ulet  Oecf.uber  neii. 
X//  Pariidpatiag  Polkiri  tpentd  Imfore  llmt  diitc  ut'ff  rhai't  111  iA»  Divltk 
THR  AMOL'NT  lh«ii  lu  be  dlviiM   win   coinl«t  aC  Uic   MT.JSWOtJl 
PliOFJTS  whioh  hflye  nriaen  daring  thn  pMVlflm  SEVEN  TKABS. 
NwETT  PER  OE!ir,  of  tha  WliuJa  Pro/its  illvided  imoiiii  thu  Ai34nat. 
Diu'lng  Uic  Uit  SgptcnnUl  partod,  S700  PolieiM  wi-ia  iaaiincl,  ueurlai;  S.OI^ 

During  Ihe  lint  aSx  jemi  of  Uia  current  ."tepLennial  jieiml,  64T9  folllIM 
I1MI1  iiaiiid,  Ruwiiig  tlie  Ini^  cum  o!  M|B0B,B39,  Mug  un  muiiml  MBt 
£701,608,  ur  »^  l'»  ii>i.  o/mu'*  M<in  Jhh^/i'  ti.e  mmimt  o/.'1vu>^>an>*i 

In  lSe4  uloiio,  IMO  I'nliHif*  WBis  laued,  oaaring  £l,0S<,978l  A 
Prnnluins,  £81,695  li.  Sd. 

Every  l^Ulty  and  UbernUt^  ofFerad  to  Aaeurera. 


FIRE    PSPABTMENT. 

IfisumnceB  griujtpd  Imlh  nt  Honw  dbA  Abiond  on  tho  most  lilwrnl 
PDnnaorpi'opnHl  dud  ireiy  iuliiimaHiin  tfiII  bn  girrn  nt  the  Haul  OlfB 
of  till-  Ouoipaoj-'*  A5;oul*  throiigliaul  tlw  litngdom. 

DAVTD  SMITH,  Ofnerd  Jfawq 


y  MdRHArS  HASDBOOK  AorERTISEH. 

PASSPORT    AGENCY    OFFI 

LOXDOX,  50,   FLEET  STREET,  E.  C. 
ogiilat.icijia  For  obtaiwiiig  ForeiBn  Oflioe  PaBsports  gratis. 


>>Mport  Omh  from  Is.  6d.  to  6i,  «acli. 

H  abUdlKd  10  DtllWll  8Ut«  PuBJpurU.    Entry  aeinlpUon  of  KwinfsltCB  fur  'JdHCl 

THE  LATEST  EDITIONS  OF  MURRAY'S  HANDBOOKS. 
Id  COHTiSEKTAi.  GifiTiEe  niiil  .HjNDWioEi  lu  Funce,  BbIb 
i>  ami  J^irlupil,  Kominndjr,  'rrfnl,  ^o^l^  LonOuD.  H-e. 

htUrl'uWll  PlIHAfllkOl, 

'  I  HlpB  of  BwinKUnd,  Orli^al  EdlUinia. 
niTKi  jBjir  onnB  TmoL. 
INDtA. 

bbiVb  OtbtIuuI  and  Tbrungh  Route  GuSde  Id  IcdM,  CliiHii,  and  Austrnlln,  ti, 
eiu.'w'*  HiDdbonk  U  U»  Bambi;  Tn^ikDgf  isd  tli>  Nonh-Wcgt  PminMS,  Mii 

Expariencea  Crarien  may  be  engaged. 

W.  J.  ADAMS  taiiADHun's  Rbitibh  aid  ComitiTiL  Gcini  Orricv), 

LONDON,  SB.  FLEET  aTEEET,  B.C. 

OJFICB   HOLHB  8  TO   7.      SATOROAVa   8   TO   3. 


t>  ind  DlciiimulFi. 


I   OOmUfENTAL   BAUT  FABCELB  EZFBZ8B  (thb  f»prl«tor  of 
vihidi  is  tlie  Sot.t:  AOENT  far  EkUi.and  of  the  Belgian  GovernDieiit  Itnilwny 
"        " "    "  " ""  "  ti9,  for  COSVEYANCK  BY 

VE'KKMENT  mail  packets  liVERV  NIGBT  (SundBy  eiceptwll,  .ii 
TBR,  CALAIS,  and  OST£ND,  of  Puiwla  and  Pu'luit^  ef  all  kioda  bctvrrai 
GLaND  nad  the  CONTINENT,  rii.i  t«  and  from  Feasce,  Sabdiiqa, 
DM,  HouLAHD,  RnssiA,  the  ZOLLVEREIR  Hiid  Other  Gekkab  States, 
JA,  Bavaria,  SwjTZiMLAKri,  Piiussu,  Italy,  the  Levabt,  the  Med:- 
RBAMEAM,  ^.,  at  &\ei  aaiijivtlhj  reduced  Itntcs,  Tables  of  whiuh,  with  full 

^NDON.  "'^  "^  **""  •*  '^  Cmtiiieiital  B*Pt««.  .GoyERNw«™ 

ixfOtficb,  53,  Gniceohiirch  St,,  Citj,  D,  H.  Bridge,  MttongM.  (Mail  Vacbet 

mOfFiOB,  West En»,  34,  liKjent  Circus (UniT«rB8l01fice>.l     Otmces, 

is,  aS  MnuDy,  ta.— ThB  Post  Office  of  each  UeflUly-  jh 

im.— OsTEND,  10,  Osorges  Street!  A.  Carbqs,      -RB.UMEia.ll.Mon'*?"" 

da  h  Cour  i  J.  Piddimioiii.— Ruo  DaqnMiuiy  to,"^o»^  BBi\«»7  Sttiion.— 

AamrBBF,    GBEST.    LlEOE,    VEaVIEBB,   taA    ^^*^\,rt  ^^"**   "  "*«"™ 

Gowniment  lUilwHy  Station.  *H\   d*" 

QlHi— In  nil  the  prindpil  Towns:  Vam  Gei,^  -.  ,  ,_  .^^ 

Into  ■'0H$(^».';O^'' jSKj 


^^ 


vtnturs  BAXOcoos  ABfn 
Stoiford'B  Foreign  OfBoe  Faaspoit ' 

t,  CIlMirXf,  lBO!*i.   LO\-lJ(J\,  6.W. 


STANFORD'S  TOURISTS  CATALOGUE, 


iJtaii  tor  (h 
fPHK  I.ON 


I   KrWAKIISrA.MXHUiK.Caiir' 

lUviiidiiBin  jlipi^ClMilaeail  Sumy    ; 

111  WP>TJ[lSSTr.l!   HANK   i.=i.  ■ 


KuUri 
Tiauuli  Gu 


3,  iVtIll 


igli  II  H-..|-n. 

llllptPli  BUMl,  .      .   „ 

'  SUcel.  Whlleclnipd. 


,    .  „ klleolnipj'  ' 

4,  SlnlFuRt  Plaa,  OilMil  Bi 

er  Rrtiige  llotf. 


ESSENTIALS 
TIUVKLLING. 

TlU'tKher'i  Indii  Tweed  SoiW. 
Thniher't  Kuhmlr  Flannel  Shlrtw. 
Tlmiher'f  Kaahmlr  WoaUen  Books. 
1!Ilitialu)r'i  CDlAured  Flannel  Bhlita. 
TbTMhar'B  TraveUiag  Bag!. 
aii.Ti  OM.Y  iir 
THItESHKi:  &  (.iLKNNY, 

«£Xr  DOOR  TO  SOMERSET  HOUS-E, 
STflANO. 


1.  D.>y,  M 


MUKBArS 


j        HANDBOOK  1 
LONDON  AS  IT  : 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  AUVERTISEE,  3.1 

PATENT 
CORN  FLOUR 

Paisley,  UancliGster,  Dnblin,  &  London. 


This  fayuuvilf  article  of  Diet.  13  capeciiilly  sniifiWo  fur 

DDINGS,  OUSTAEDS,  BLANCMANGES; 

il,  being  very  lii^ht  and  of  eaay  di^fistibility,  it  ia  recommeniiEd  for 

BREAKFASTS,    SUPPERS,    Sic., 

hich  it  1b  Bisily  (>rap.iii>J,  requiring  unlj  to  be  boiled  with  milk  fui  Biylil 
mitiuUs,  nnil  tnken  with  eugnr. 

iff  jm^rred  fm  nil  th<;  purpn»E  to  whidi  Hie  bet  ArrbirrnOt  is  spplicnbl^, 
i  prepared  in  the  same  raanneiv     For  vnvious  purposes,  inctt  lU    Id  llilfken 
I,  Beuf-tai,  io.,  it  is  inTnlnaliie.  nnd  eilaiaively  Ufieii  in  »ll  parts  of 


HuDeofthernllowing 

Ilecipea  are  upon  auh  p»efenge  .— 

I   EUtEU  l'UI.WNfl. 
P  BLANC-MiHOE. 

Vmn  Pie.                      iNFAur'a  [foon, 
Cakbs.                            CouN-Fumn-CniiAU. 

'BnowBfcPolflOStr 
ittUO  11M-  prctineniK  ' 
bn  ihe  substitution  0 
Miln  eitr»  profit  by 
IfBctable  Tfci  Denier?, 

ii«t  tliM  tlin  superior  <luAiii;  r>{  lh«ir  Corn  FI«ur  will  still 

the  rale.     DnowM'  £  Polsok'b  is  lupplled  b/  the  neat 
Groiwis,  ChemiiBts,  Jm. 

MITBatrs  BAHtiBOOE  ADVEBtlSSl!. 


ROME. 


L.    FABRI, 

CAPO    t.K    OASX:,    TSo.   3,   HOME, 

Anient  v/lht  ll'ilmn  ExIhHImi  «/  l»f-l, 

FORWAEDINO    AGEN5 

TO  imEAT  BlifJ'AlK,  FRANCE,   ItUSSU, 
OBItJIAST.  JiSIi  AMKRIOA, 


.  fum,  CammluMniuini  am  FennnUni  A^nt.  nudertiitei  Hvi 

'nrluof  All,  ririiiT«.»it*Hi«ry,  jihit  !■tlr;.-,^^•.  till'  c^i'ii.i   uf  ivhi 
ttin>u£h  (alM  «•■  ftoi**!  uf  lJi<;  { 
M.  KAn»,  ia  dkIw  to  urc  tiuu 
tirU*,  aluadi  to  Ibclr  timaTal.  ; 
nl4  £ii!<1  int«,  luid  rL:1KI*  all  thi^  i  > 
UjnrtAtiang. 
11.  FabM  taqilojm  ^lal  workuitru  for  jniiJEtog  Staluarr,  Hwlilt 
'ticlei,  NDd  hni  wmfpen^aiU  in  «11  the  [Irindpol  OliM  of  the  WtM 
i>!hii{[e*  ]ii'ii  cniuiieiicd,  uud  who  puss  tiieai  tlii-out^h  tlie  CaMomi  witkfl 

Hessrs.  LIGHTLY  &  SIMON, 

123,  FENCIIUECH  STBEET,  LONDON", 

'C  Ui  Kamq's  Coi'rcs]>anilcitt9  in  Great  BiiUiB. 


M.  L.  V\Bia  III)  CDmrnndieiiB  irai-diDusei  ipedslljr  n<iitf  ted  foi'  On  itMMin 
elm's  and  othir  works  of  Art.  ''-'^"fl 

BATES  B¥  SAILING  VESSELS  : 

.,,1  Ui|ii  i:..iii.ie  (nmnt,  to  New  Vm'k 


S.  MUREAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVHJtTISER.  9 

MUDIE'S     SELECT     LIBRARY. 

TOWN  AND  VILLAGE  BOOK  CLUBS. 

>li  SodollM  In  Uhret  cununuuiraUou  wiUi  UUltl^'H  LIBKAKV  >uii  iwt 

"  'led  in  pmirly  evny  Town  aaJ  Vlllnge  of  the  Klngnltim. 
Cvo  ot  tliTHi  fi'uurta  III  iflj  DffghbaurhDod  mnf  tuiii*  in  duc  ijubanlfiUau,  uuui 
adug  at  luiy  liulc,  uiid  rrbtaia  s  Mutnntmcwwtoii  of  [lit  beat  yew  llaoki  h 
f  appBir,  un  modviHU  Wi'ms. 

.'DIE'S  SELECT  LlCItAUY  (LiiuihMl),  N«w  Oxfuv.i  ^^tm■^  LiiiidMU 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

FREE  DELIVERY  OF  BOOKS. 

IVDlWf,  LIBr^4Ky  MESSENGKll^l  ™ll  on  apiroiuW  dujs  t"  .J.^lim  B™k«  at 
RmUhUoib  iif  i^iibMii'ibci'a  iu  evtry  |mrt  of  Loiulon  nud  tile  iinnicclli'te  Dnighbuur- 
1,  AH  s  plxa  nbiah  lias  giren  geneiiil  sntiibclloa  (at  manj  jeiiis. 

Protptdviet,  pMtagt  Jree,  on  applieatloa. 
IDIE'B  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limiled),  New  Osfijf  J  Slreol,  Undou. 

MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

CHEAP    BOOKS. 


fcom  MUDIE'S  LIBRil!V&rt>ALE. 
.iftl  conUina  more  thsn  One  Tluiufliiid  Biwlu  of  the  Paat  nud  PreviuDS 
It  tha  lonett  curteBt  I^'ss. 
UDIE'S  SELECT  LniHARY  (Liii.il.ed),New  Oxford  Street, Lijiidyii. 

flUDlE'S  MANCHESTER   LIBRARY. 


ill  lliu  .V'vU-  alid  Clinita  Bnokf  lii  I'imukUon  <u'  oil  .Slilc  At  UiJbiH.'^  al^LkCl' 
IRAKY,  Ihcw  Oiford  Stmt,  Loudon,  umy  ahn  be  iitiliiiiutij,  with  tliv  Itiul 
liUt  d«Ii.y.  I.y  «U  Sabiwibut*  l»  MPWKS  UBKAKY.  74  mid  76,  Ciuis  StintL. 


.  /v^«j?i'^i«Mt^:ggig»^ji;ya*i^^^ 


Ml-RRAT'S  HANDBOOK  ADVKRTtSJ:E. 

lil*Bll*H      SPIERS  Z\D  SON.I 


X':: 


'  'iiBrtm'-.. 

at 


GLASSES 


Mai»  or  Ku«  mil,      UodHnl^o 


FL^  1\  L  N  Ct 


M    ZILEBl  '  QAUGNANI'S 

HOUSE    AGENT,      NEW  PAEIS  GUIDE 

I  Fi)]AnoCafM|fa,TiadB'PuizaiiLnr.  i 

■    "■    ■    '  ■    ;';;-;;;  ROTTERDAM. 

m  nDTMr-r       "■   •'^-   KRAMERS, 

ri-UKLINOL.  ,    Importer  of  rorelgn  Sim^ 

P.     ROMANELLI,  ■  BnAriou'w''^M™ih'"l[ollw).?6 


Inag'  Into  OsieeludliU,  Ifo.  T. 

7'Jie  (atellfgsnt  imiriienr  Hill  f  nd  iltor 


itelirvsnt  irairiir-nr  Kill  End  tbcn  a  '  porl'il  Wnl 


I  Sppoiutiiitnt  l»  I',  li.  11  '^^  rlit  ^.'riiitt  tt  Wiilrs. 

ILLEN'S    PORTMANTEAUS.] 

37,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

liUSTEATED  CATALOGUES  of  500  AHTICLES  F03t  PreaJ 


IALLEB'S  NEW 
k.   OBE88IBO 
SAG. 


LADY'S  ALLEN'S  SOLID   1 

WARDHOBE  MAHOGANY 

POaTMANTEAD.  DRESSING -CASE.  1 


la's  Barrack  Furniture  Catalogue,  for  Officers  joining, 

POST  PREE. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED,  1862, 

OR    GENERAL    EXGELLEWGE. 


MCrmuT'S  HASDBOOK  ADVOnSEB. 


XQHl 


N  APLE  S. 
|^£2^^^2I9  LOUIS  CASALTA, 

f  Tciiriat's  A  Passport  Agency,      i.tovo  caitp;u.a  a  ohiaia.Xu.] 
'  ""'   '■"■      BjrsppaEntment  toBJLR,fh«rtil 


FLORENCE. 
SIGNOK   LEGA 


I.iihogrsliiiors,  LUiil  ignuli  tij  H.BL  [}.juiJ  "F 


H  O  T  K  L     VI  O  T  O  R  1  A, 

IlLiutCilflaM  utile  BtnwiySUUuD  didti  tlj»  I'limieiude.  TnUisd-BSte  d )  aoittMti 
Ui'ni  /VoBpiU..    litmill)'  iMHrmJi"''  l'^  EcigliAmcii.    Apiruiicnu  (lr»»iilljllir'-*— * 

ILLUSTRATED  PATaiLY  TESTAMENT. 

nv  1'%'lf,  Loiutifull)-  ii-itiW  pu  Ti«ii«)  I'^iJiT.  wilh  iu"vc  tliiui 

ITHE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Of  Onr  Lord  and  Savionr  Jesus  Christ. 

ail.nllli.i  Juiti  1'wrl\i9il  i>iiiin«Ktai7,  (Xfiluuliiry  of  dilTlcnltli^E  ma  fbtUianan 

Dy  EDWARD  CHURTtlN.  M.A.. 

W.  BASIL  JONEH,  MjS„ 

[V0IRU1I1117  tl  Vurk  uul  vt  ai.  Dsvtil'iu 
J.  ViNn'nf.'<iituedeiiiiiir]iimintuU<lii>illRU>e8»cnr)Ti:\Mniiii  HkclCliM  uail  f 
gTufilit  muluuti  Lljei[>iit  by  Kbv.  9.U  Iftuur.  !II.A.,iuil  JiHuUiuHiiti,  Bn, 
iirmj-'a  Xivr  TuUmat  b  •  nobki  MUUBOicaDoBt  uf  lln  new  n*  (if  UlHMn 

JOHN  MUKRAV,  AVSaUWlV-t  svws.v:\. 


MURHAY'S  HASDBOOIC  ADVEKTIMKB,  29 

THE    FURNISHING    OF    BED-ROOMS. 

JEAL  aad.  SON  have  olwei'Tecl  for  some  time  thftt  it  would 

be  AdTaftliigeinis  tii  tht'ir  ituitomeTs  fa  we  a  miiuh  Jio'gcr  u^lectir.n  of  Hal- 
~  invars  than  is  ubuaII  j  dkplnycd.  anil  thnt  la  judge  prDpei'l^  of  the  itjie 
Jt  of  Ihe  difltrent  deieripli«o«  of  Furniture,  it  is  neoeswiy  thnt  tttHi  de- 
licii  stioald  be  ptnceil  in  a  scpumte  room.  Tlie;  bnve  tlieterore  ui'ecteil  lurge 
Iditional  SHOW  ROOMS,  bj  wUicli  they  Rre  fuabl«l  not  onlf  to  oHdiI  tliolr 
|ir  at  baa,  Bniat,  and  Wood  Roditewis,  mid  Bcrl-room  KurnituvF,  teyood  Wluit 
g  beliore  has  ever  bew  BttemptHJ.  bub  alio  lo  provide  sevsal  enuiU  rnoms 
"ifl  porpose  of  tetjiiag  compIulB  anitea  of  Bed-ioQia  Fumitnio  in  the  Oifferfnt 

Japiuiiteil  Dad  Qoodi  may  be  t«ea  in  iwmpUte  lUitu  of  tlve  or  aii  dlfletenl 
cuIoDia,  BomB  of  them  light  ami  onmmeDlnl,  and  other*  oI'b  pliilner  dewniption . 
■^miMofStajwdDeal  tJothlo  Furniture,  Polished  DcuI.Otili,  and  Walnnt,  ■!■«  ul«. 
-I't  apart  in  sepnrntc  roonis,  eo  that  customers  Aie  able  to  see  the  elfeot  ii  It  woulil 
nppeBi  in  their  own  rooms.  A  Siiite  of  reif  eiiperiiir  QoUiiu  Ouk  Fiunitnre  will 
^-nuer&IIy  bs  kept  in  ^tock,  and  ftam  iltim  t"  limi  now  arul  bFlnl  Fumitnr*  in 
I'ariouB  ivDoJi  will  be  added. 

Bed  Fumitarea  are  Qtted  to  tbe  Bedsteads  in  large  nombei's,  so  that  H  oomplde 
iUBottment  maj'  be  sam,  and  (he  effect  of  any  prOciilar  pnttern  ureertaincd  as  it 
would  appear  on  the  Bedstead. 

A  vflT  )iir^  stodt  of  BEDDING  (Heal  and  Son's  oilgiiiiil  Wade)  la  placed  on 
the  Bcdsteoda. 

The  stock  of  Itahc^uy  Goods  for  the  bettti'  Bed-imnia,  and  Jniwuineil  (lomh 
for  plain  and  Serrmta'  use.  Is  rery  greatly  increased.  I'he  ratliD  Stock  la  arranged 
in  eight  rooms,  six  galkrits,  each  ViO  feet  long,  and  two  liirge  ground  llaora,  the 
nhola  fonning  as  oomplete  an  anorlment  vt  Bed-rooni  Fnmiture  ]ie  iJiey  thhik 
onn  possibly  be  desired, 

l^ier;  attention  fa  paid  to  the  manuflv!tUT«  of  t]ie  Catilnel  Work;  nud  tbey 
hnvd  jusl.  er«cl«l  large  Wiwkihop  on  the  pralBiMs  fbr  this  p.irpoBf,  thnt  iho 
manufiii'luro  amf  he  under  their  own  immBliata  mre. 

Tbeii-  Bedding  Tiiuls  roReiv»  that  consUuil  and  peitonal  iittHnUaa,  every  si'Biilt 
1iei[^  nmde  on  ths  pmniKs, 

Titey  pnrtloulu'ly  call  attention  to  tk^  I*iilDiit  Spilng  Mattinss.  tlie  Sommiei 
"  atiqne  Poi-tatif.  tt  ia  portable,  Jiirablo,  nnd  <?tnitic,  and  Inwev  in  jirlc''  Ihnii 
|co1diSpnn~  tintlniss, 

BKAI.   jLxn   SOST'S 

ILLL-tTiiATKn   c*TilX.(iritrii  OS' 

EDSTEADS,   BEDDIWG,  AND  BED-ROOM  FnBNITUEE 

iSci'/.ti  h/  ;w. 
IOC,  I'll,  ine,  TOTTKNUAMl  COUVl-V  W>K^^ 


MtntSAT'ti  BAICDBOCW  JiDVIitm&L'R. 

ir.\TNAUr>,  HARRIS,  &  (lltlCE, 

I  Military,  Naval,  aud  General  Outfitters  and  Agent 
126,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON, 


ni  OMiltTtL  Hixv  HaV 


j\P 


BtTLLOCE  TBUNKB,  OVERLAND  TEUNXS,  PoaTUABTEAUS,  lIO. 
PORTABIJ;  BEDaTEADS,  "  iili  K.-Iiliui;.  (ic.-umi.leie.  in  lV.,tw|.i.<,f  V«ll 
POETABLE  LAMPS.     SADDLEKT, 


LEVINOE'S  AKTI-KOSQCITO  CUBTAHTS. 


1^ 


f^^\ 


OAK  CAKXEEHS.  •vmt>iit>ijie  Brpulitli.t 
V.  IW.  lo  j'- 

OAX  CAVTEENB,  uanliiiiuni;  SiciLkl^»t  « 
Persons,  lif.  10*.  1.>H/, 

IHDIA  GAUZE  UKDEIUCLOTHINO, 


.p.vblly  for 


TLAKKEL  OS  BILK  AUD  WOOL  BHIBTS. 

7LAH1IEL  OB  TWEED  BUITB.     AIS-CHAUBEB  HATB  t  HEIll 

^26,  LEASiT-miAU.  SiEEET,  Losnos ,  EA' ,  


JlirRRAY'S  HANDBOOE  ADVKUTISEI!. 


BONN    ON    THE    RHINE. 


ME.  SCHMITZ, 

PROPRIETOR  OF  THI^  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL, 

'  Bbgb  leave  to  recommend  liia  Hotel  to  English  Travellni's.  'I'he  apBrt- 
mealB  arc  lumisheJ  throughout  in  the  English  Htjle  ;  Ihe  rooms  ave 
carpeted ;  and  the  attendance,  A3  well  as  the  kitclien  and  the  wiiii- 
(lelkr,  is  well  provided.  Mn.  SCHMITZ  hegs  to  add  that  at  no  first- 
rate  Hotel  on  lie  Rliine  will  be  founi  mure  moderate  charges  and  more 
cleanliness. 

The  STAR  HOTEL  has  been  liouonred  hy  the  visits  oS  the  followiog 
Meratars  of  the  English  Royal  Family : — 

(H.  B.  H.  Uie  Priuco  of  W^LES.Hcaompunlt'd  UrOenenil  Kit  W.ConRixeion, 
Colunel  PtraMiNBT.  gir  Fr«dcrtE  Stunxt.  m.  JutMBtuaaa.  Ilcv.  P.  c. 
TA.iiyiii.Mr.  Umiis.eic 
Alio  9n}^-R'  H.tlioPrinoBotWiHumifllila  Siitte  paylHg  a  iIbU 
.    y>ug,  ^u  ^        siarBotft  to  Ui  Majeacr  Uie  iHneofitiaBiii^UkXt, 
.    Aug.E      H.R.H.tlisIMiice(>EWii.i;ai>iiilbHiJalti. 

f,,,„-.  (T,R.H.  0i9  IJHdioM  Qt  CiBBiuBos  ond  PriiicMi  Marf  of  CiMBiituai 
.    u  iii;i  jn  ^        runnDpuilHl  br  the  Buna  J^brbeue  mid  Suite. 

i..i_.ui  (H.K.  H.  ISff  Priuco  ntWu-na  payliig  a  visit  at  Oe  lloUlai  Slur  JWrl  I 
-    ''o'T-J^        T.ILIt.t1iflDuckBHi>rGu[BBiiioKuidl-rHic(!uMAaiorC^Hiiiui>ei 

■  H.n.H.Uie  IVincBotWiUB,  mmnipiuiled  1 
.    JuIt  IS  J         ORitr,  OFnenl  MAjas,  ColoneL  Possniisi 

I        A  luiarRcwn,  Rev.  F.  C.  Tjavui,  Mr.  Oaia,  eta. 
„„„       i  H.  E.  H.  PriiiK  AuiiED  ol  Sukat  Bun.nr,  nccoiiipuited 
■    ""'■    -t        GfneraiSiFrtdijcicliSn>vniB..dIJimiBniii.iCu«ELL. 

IHia  Highntaa  ITbice  Edwasd  otHAiB  WEniAB,  l*rd  ana  Ijidy  tUH- 
Risaios,  air  ruvni  DAvnu.  M.D..  Rot.  J,  R.  Wood,  M.A,  Cipoln 
TxiLOK,  fee.  ka.  buUDiirad  the  ■liova  oiIoblliliiDent  wliii  s  Threi 
Diti;  Vwi. 
.    Hay..    H.  R.H.  tbe  r)Dlie  otCiKBRIiiaiiaQil  Suite. 


ieonucn 


""""■{ 


1.1L  U 
H.  M.  gnEii 
1. 11.  H.  lh( 


CuuEnas  (Klii 
^snled  liy  Uie  Earl  an. 


e  WlLLUB  IT.  1 


aa  of  CiMSioDoii  and  Suite. 

.    H.thePrlnMCtosoKofCAKBaiDMimdSult*. 

[H.  K.n.  FriDM  Aleekt  ol  8a«  Oaamie  Qom*,  ucDiapituiDd  by  Prfnrs 


{H.E.H.  I 

."  K.e 

H.  F 
J  H.'  B 


I  Ihicben  of  Caubbidok  and  Suite. 

'  Diuliea  «{  C>iiiii"i>''-i  (nd  Sulla, 

ncess  MAur  ufGkiiBiiiine, 

I  lliifJieBS  of  Kevt  uid  Guile.  vuflmpanlFd  lij  H.  S. 

9  Duke  >iul  Daclieu  at  Caubkidui,  niUi  ibi'tr  Faui 


HUKRArii  HAKDBOOE  ASVI 


LONDON  AND  PARI 

nr  10  HoiTss, 

Bj  Ihf  Aei-.^friM  tf/.-r/nl  E.r[ir'»  Jinil^  Dhttt  TiiolSntiat, 

Tl»  KJLKI-ISIONE  nuU  BCrtiUJOSE 

THE  CHEAPEST.  QOICKBST,  AND  SHORTEST  SOOTI 
A  Through  Night  Senrice  between  London  and  Fu 

ViA  t'01.KKS('(tMK  md  llDUl.OtiXT.. 
Far Ihni/nqf  Dipar1\irii^\rh-tkariraTiiil,l-'i,  ((/WiCifotxwSriHtti. lOoHiM^Botoi 
8XX  TSKOVO>  SSBVICB8   SAZXiT   ST  TBS    SHOXT 
AMS>    MAZX.    SOVTSS. 

Tbe  UaEITnliuol  Udt  Dampuir.  c^nv ^  '  <-    i  .  .    1,1 

mn  bisiulBUrl  fnui  Uic  Hnil-r 
TnivoWLnqonvciilIiKB  tram  CMlnliiOM. 

tiianislitryor  ItwIiBinMr- II   ' 


•   Car  Thronub  'I 


LONDON    AND    PARIS    RETURN   TICKSTfl. 

Sy  BitheT  Soolo^e  or  Cajala £4    7    0 £S    T 

TliirW!U»i  Through  Tioketa  by  Night  Serrioe.  )0«. 


BELGIUM,  GERMANY,  HOLLAND,  &c.  &(| 

Sji  IliB  apiKiinlr-i  CinUiiunital  Mail  JVuVni. 
roVB   SEBVXCBB   OAILT. 

l.tBsiag  CiunWfi  Cross  ami  LotinuN  Bftinni:  ut.  T-35  4^.  Biid  6-M  ViM.  K 
'I'li  Di.TCnuul  Cnliiis.  unit  7-2. '1  i.H.  oiii  8'30 1'.ii.,  "4  Osttctl,  trerf  dfif  (tf 


TliaOCGn  TRIRGTS  ISSUED  MD  BAGCAUE  KEGISTntBII 

I  Willi  D  ii-iv  iillun  iio,'u  of  SO  lUs.  ™:li  J'nSfaigu-J, 

I0  and  from  the  Principal    Continental  Cities  and  Towl 
NL'IW    liOUl'E    TO   TUE    EAST. 


lor  Uullina  mill  Vuluo  ttimel. i  iiIbo,  RuWKfotTuiiul'iUwUbotuooii  LuDOun onil  llf I 
nERVICANDlMD    FORW.UlOliB    TO    BOr(.OCNlCt 

TUB  (IMIllMn  AM>  MAIL   UVTV.  TO  nPIA.  CBIM,  , 


MUKRAVS  HANDBOOK  ADVEtiTISF.K. 


FOREIGN    BOOKS    AT    FOREIGN    PRICES. 


f  WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE 

save  publisheii  the  following  CATAl.OCUKS  of  liieii-  Slock  :— 


JCI-ASSICAL   CATALOGUE. 
Itr  HBOLOOICAL     CATA- 

!    LOaUE. 

^BENCH   CATALOatJE. 

GERMAN   CATAt-OGCE. 

EUROPEAN       LINGUISTIO 

i    CATALOGUE. 

ORIENTAL  CATALOGUE, 
¥  TTALtAN  CATALOGUE. 
'  8,  SPANISH  CATALOGUE. 

ANY  CATALOiUK  SJiST  POST-FREE  FOK  ONE  STAMP. 

WIXLIAMS  &  SOKOATE,   Itaportsre   of  Foreign  Books, 

H,  Henrietta  Street,  Covknt  GiRDEs,  Lohdon,  aad 

ZO,  SOUTU   FBEDEQiaK  STREET,  EdINBDRSB. 


I.  SOIENTEPIO  CATAliOaUE. 
Kiitural  Hisloiy ,  ChBmintry,  MbOiO- 


11.  SCIENTIFIO-BOOK  OIRCU- 
LAHS.  Sen-  books  uud  Itecent 
Purchssts. 


N  r  C  E 
SWITZERLAND. 

bfiNHIOPm  AilOf-AISES  (nA^ISOHS  lie.  PREDIieB  OBDBG). 

THE   MARINE  VILLA, 

I'RUMBNADE    DRti    ANaLAiy.    NICK; 
GRAND   VILIJA    GABm, 

CTMIER,     NICE, 


GRAND  CHATEAU  DE  FRAN  GIN  S,  &c.  &c., 

NYUN,  LAIiE  or  GENEVA, 

ivim  Oeneva,  miil  awi  ftet  aboie  the  Lake,  !n  toll  i-Iew  of  Munt 
iry  iqmduus,  the  apiiitincnls  large  iml  (oftj.BDd  ILc  nccoimiH^liiIloii 

EXCELLENT    CUISINE. 

Etttbllahmcdls  m  nudticteil  by  the  hgiinetart, 

MR.    AND   MRS,    SMITHEB3, 
I  SnlUerlWil  iu  iDmmcr,  ftom  la  Utg. 


MURIUra  HASDBOOK  AnVEETISEB. 

I  A.  W.  BEOEirS  GIFT  BOORS 

ILLU8TKATKD   BY   PHOTOORAPITS-. 


.-1,  ANU   WATKttFALLK  I 


k  iOWMN:  ALPRKn  W.  BMSKTV.  b,  Mf.aoYS^iKit  ^W^iGWV^ I 


MURRAY'S  H.4NDBO0K  ADVERTISER.  85 

THE  CONTINENT. 

[TRIERS    AND    TRAVELLING    SERVANTS   OP 
DIFFERENT    NATIONS. 

|)ciety  of  Couriers  and  Travelling 
Servants. 

EarABLisHEU   13   Years. 

patronised  by  the  Boyal  Family,  Nobility,  and  Gentry, 

12,  BURY  SlTtEET,  ST.  JAMEtiS. 


s  Society  is  pomiTOBed  of  Membeis  of  different  NatJoae, 
TOell-eatabliBhed  ceputation,  great  expcrieuoe,  cfGoiuiicy, 
jpectability, 

CoTiriere  suitable  for  any  country  can  be  obtained. 
Italians,  GeruiaoB,  Swiss,  French,  and  Men  of  olber 
NatioDB,  compose  tbis  Society;  some  of  ivlioiu,  liesidos  ibu 
usually  required  languages,  Bpealt  Spanish,  Eiiaeian,  Swedish, 
Turkish,  and  Arnbic, — in  feft,  every  IJonlinental  and  EuropeftO 
language. 

TiaTellers  for  any  pari-  can  inimciliatoly  mett  witJi 
Couriers  and  Travelling  Sorvantit  uu  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

^ilRS  AKD  TIIAVELLISG  SEKVAHTS  01'  DIFPERENT  NATIONS, 
V2,  BL-|tr  8TBEBV,  BT.  JAMfiS'S. 


ad  MtrBiur's  uakduook  axu'ertisbel 

BEBNE   (Switzerland). 

PENSION     MATTENH< 

VILLETTE  BERNE  (Switzerland). 

Proprietor:  J.  STATJB. 


THIS  rrfitabHshment.  deUgbtfnUy  sitwaied,  will  prove 
warthj  of  tins  pntniniigt  nf  Ikmilia  nai  toui-iBM  dcaimun  «f  nudibif  I 
able  ilnf  Id  Jicrnr, 

OttaMtiAi-  ApniinvntH,     Eibnsire  Gnn!ii]s.    Bnihi  tn  tht  hooKi 
Oooliing,    Mod«riiti  Chnrjes. 

KurtW  infoninlioii  will  bp  g\iu\\y  sujijilipJ  hy  V.  W.  HeisTx,  E«].. 
bitiok,  Citf,  Londim,  tnC. 


LISBON. 

ARTICLES   FROM   MADEI 

A.   C.   RIBKIRO, 

41,    KUA   DO     CORPO    SANT 

rmltr  tM  HOW  CailnJ.  tutnii, 

tki  on  sale  .-Ul  Uie  AitiiUs  in  wlilch  he  •IciU  i>t  Kuuchal,  Ho.  tUa,  KiMih( 

induJIng— 
Kkatiieu  VioWEns.  Fascv  IIarkkih. 

Black  Snx  inkwis,  Bmacrlei's   Attn   Brwrmsi 

WitlTIt  ffOvT.EVS,  '        MnuiiMil,  with  Sii^tu  0 

NjLti  or  AtAK  Tkrbaii.  I    Red  ri'.ppBR. 

ElMitK>ll>Xtir,  ARIIfWBOOT, 

H*m  CuAiKB  ANDBRAor-LETi,  I    Kmc^BEs  or  thk  PxAgAnrrKV 

WtUTtt  Lkatjieb  Bool's.  I        nod  BnkoJ  Cliiy. 

WiOKF.B  Chaws.  I       btaviis,  Ac  ^^ 

VlcTra  af  Ofliulclni.  Uulilo  Bwika  lo  the  t*lati4a 

MURRAY'S   HA,NDBOOK   OF  PORTUGAL 


■K 


UORKAT'S  BANDBOOK  ADVCHTISe'i:. 

OFFICIAL 

lUusttateb  llailbing  (5uibc-8oohsJ 

By  ftKOEOE  ME.\SOM. 


1.  Sonth-Weatern  Sailwaj  and  its  Bnndies.    592  pug 

ova  aazKiiXna. 

2.  The  Isle  of  Wight— Its  Geology.  CUtuste,  ADtJqidtin,! 

itallWB)',    due  llmiili"!  DitTivin.i, 


:i.  The  aliove  boand  togefher,  with  magnificent  Steel  1 
Frontispiece,  3b.  6d. 

SfUBBi  EiJItknii, 

1.  North- Western  Railway  and  its  Brancbes.    Tbree  Hu 
Bud  silly  niigiivLigs.       OWE  ssx:bU9ro.  fX^H^J^ 

2.  Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  Edinbnrgh  and  Olasgow,  and  0 

IXINIAN  RAIl.WAYfl.    (Ino  Uanlrrf  niij  Fitl)'  I'.iigravliist. 
OXE    SKZLKIITO. 

3.  The  above  two  works  bound  together,   i'^ftn  ^ 

beautiful  Steel  Plate  Frontispiece. 

■ThiB  Bifftil  and  (fclli^Ltflil  voCunit  whlcb  it  a  peif«t  ipm 

hjdiihlp  IB  M  nrtHil  Hurt  nm^iruinrng,  tlmt  every  one  <vho  Jiu  i  r.h  ■ 

D^il  fti  1»w  il,  wirllt  he  «vli^]iAi  madQ  up  htt  mind  Co  it^y  li -i-  --^u 

•ubslimie  ar  tmvoU'— J.(«rpoaI  Jfimirj- 

Becond  Edltloni. 

1.  Great  Western  Railway  snd  its  Branches.    Five  Hu 

lingriLvliie>,  OWB  SBIL&Iira.  IDM  i^ffi 

2.  Bristol  and  Eseter,  Hort^  and  Sooth  Devon,  Camwall,! 

BODTH  WALKS  R.ULWA VS.    Tbrse  HnnJr«l  FjuniYlngl. 
omt  SBXXi&XHO, 

3.  The  above  two  works  bonnd  together,  with  beantUbl  f 

Plate  Frontispiece.  3s.  6d. 


ML'RKAV'S  HAXDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

I  OFFICIAL  ILLUSTRATED  EAILWAT  GVWt-BOOKS—conlmuid. 

l<Kiioil  EiJltiotll. 

Fjfhe  SoQth-EftBtern  Hftilwar  and  its  Branclies.     614  pages  of 

Pj^tWrTiKss.    'I'n-d  JlimAifa  Engrjivlng!.  and  Usntlfal  Mgp. 
ONB    BHIIiXtStO. 

^Northern  of  Prance,  with  Six  Days  in  Paris.    Magiiificent 

luDilnd  EngravLnea, 

ONB   SBO^KXKa. 

!he  above  bound  together,  932  pages,  with  Maps  and  mag- 
nificent Steel  Plate  Froutiepiece,  38.  6d. 

.  '..j;  foreacb  Dftbe  Lieo  ^Uc^bdite  abuva  TAi'iDrinoed ;  indtinva 

<   ,vi!i  SKD  qf  Parif,  unl  Oa  rouu  tlum  tnr  BmUogne,    1^ 

■I  ..V  aplBcoinaiff  KbruT-'— Mmhj^ !*<  WDrM. 

.  .i:ii.iiii«  Ui  mdlt  u  ■  nllinr  t'^iogiutita'  (br  tnvsUen  Uiii 

r.  will,  iw.i  riiUfLiI  illuElnted  SiUdoi,  am  to  the  goulb-£utum  IIa11wii)> anrt  lu 

..oipniWBrI  i*Ur™irtiH«iD>ii»)J1**/'B!0'«'*'"».tho  Other  10  [h(!JflWtv™ie«H»ii)'1ri 

1  ■  Great  Horthem ;   Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  ; 

■jiBl  WIDLAKD  EiiLWAYS.    306  EngravinHB.    794  I'lip-B  c[  Ijltorpresa. 
ONB   SHIKKXirO. 

LHorth-Eastem;   North  British;   Edinburgh  and  Glasgow; 

KSOOTTISH     fT-NTRAl,}     EOINBDRSH,      Pi;rvTB,     unil     IHJN'OEIt ;    SOrtT'I'JSIl 
^KORTH-tASTKRS;    nnd    GREAT  NORTH    OF   SCOir.AMJ    lUILWAVS.    2Ml 
.    688  Pi>6''B  of  Lettcr[ir«ij. 

ON»   BSXKbZltO. 

■The  above  bound  together,  1482  pages,  with  magnificent 
Steel  Plate  FrontiBpieoe,  3b.  6d. 


L  Great  Eastern  Bailway— Cambridge  Line. 

oira  BKiiiuna  and  sixpmwcb. 


i  Great  Eastero  Railway— Colciiester  Line, 


I  The  above  two  works  bound  together,  3b.  6d. 

I.  CHARLES  GRIFFIS  &  CO,  STATIONERS'  BAl.l,  COUKT. 

EA80M  mil  fttl  oWiged  !or  mij- looil  IntomuHon  nfimWIs  fanvn 
;  rue  crabodiment  In  Hjuuh  idULoDii  at  ilia  ilmvq  aurki, 
^tal  Addrttr.  SI.  Margant't,  ricietaiJiom,  S,W.— JuiW.viW. 

—    -       "•    -"'■■    ^'--   —     -■' 


i  KOBKArS  HAKUBOOK  ADVOOtSSX. 

MARCeWBgRO.  " 

HYDROPATHIC     ESTABL  IS  H  M  ENTj 


NAPLES. 
It.  M.  ItKKlHJ:. 

267,  KIVI£KA  St  CHIAJA, 

HOUSE,  COMMISSION,  AKD 

GENERAL  AGENT, 


SW  ITZ  E  R  LAN  [ 
Tlaitore  to  Iiaiitanna 


LAUSANNE. 


H6t6l  OibbOD :  Mr.  Bitter,  Proprietor. 

TrriS    Firrt-clMS    Hotel,    highly    reeoi 
rp"|i«!t,  It  (Iluntal  ii]  Uw  last  jwrt  uf  l.li"  town, 
il  mmt  situntlra  xltvn  of  llm  Ijike,  tiiit  Al)ia,  siui  the  spUodid  0 

luianiui.    Tlw  UrrnaiJ  gnrrtm  inijuiiiiii!;  'In.'  ^;illc-i-i 

y  III  Ibo  ndghlmurhinicl,  niuJ  ».i  i  i 
hiiro  lili  lllntorjrorKoiiie.  Frcin  n 
untl  uttnvhcd  ta  tli«  Ilolcl,  the  m-  ' 
Imii™  wlUlo  fouiiil  to  glv*  very  ■■■.; 

'i\ii\ly  Aerimhle  plnQi!  Dl'nwil.n.  .■  ■  ,    ■    ■ 

Peulon  at  Beduced  PricQs  durLag  the  Wintei'' 


C!.!','' 


BRUSSELS. 


WIESBADEN. 


Tt6™,  ■p'A^•nr,^■^T!lIiR  !   Proprietor.  Jos.  BwiTnou.;  axm 

-"    '■■ ■'■■I'.". "■ "".-^wrt,ri«*.«Hauabjjh.r»rtJ«im»>jW*- 

I.  ^"<„*dr«lii4hl4lldilDA.    Till*  Ibdl^  !*•  b41l  kiw*ll «- , 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVEETI8ER. 


DIEPPE. 


;rand  hotel  imperial 

HE  DIKPPE, 

Charmingly  situated  on  the  Beaoh. 

f  IS  THE  NEAREST  I['>TEL  TO  THE  ENGLISH  STEAMKni^: 

OF  TUE  HIGHEST  CIjAgS  FOR  COMFORT  AND 

CONVENIBNCK; 

SPECIALLY  DISTINGUISHED  BY  1'IIE  EMPEROE'R 

lACTIIOlllTY   TO   BEAR   THR   TITLE   OF  "IMPERIAL," 

AND  EY  THE  EJIPUCOR'H  ARMS. 

■PECIAL   TERMS  WITH  FAMILIES, 


PRIVATE  CAimiAGES  BELONOlNfi  TO  THE  HOTEL. 

I  OeUar  gont&inB  very  Old  Vines,  and  aln  Winei  of  7irBt  Qiulit}', 

of  the  Beot  TintageB. 


I  Tucliisive  Terms  for  the  Winter  Jloiiiha  (November  till  Jiicr\ 
(is.  M.  per  day;  Children  nnd  Survanlfl  Ilnll-ja'ice. 

PRIVATE    SITTING-ROOM'S   TOft  T  K'*AW\^^. 


UORRAT'S  HAMIIMOK  ADVCKTBeB.  % 

iATHS    OF    ST.   GERVAIS, 

IN    SAVOY. 

Mineral  Wftten,  SulptanreooB,  Alkaline,  and 
Pnrfi«ti7e. 

;|■^1!!;  BVnti  W  rtT.  (IKKVAIS  ««  ntuutal  >(  Uiu  S»l  nf  Mast  BukClI 
till  nldit  of  till  flDcxl  >u«un7  of  Straf,  due  u  Kiliwidiei,  tbw  Villif  I 
itinnuiil,  «ad  fire  boun  Troni  QMrvn. 

Til*  Waltn  of  St.  G«i'riili.  lolfihumMu  n  Uinn  -jf  Ajj,  ilkalliw  m  9Mm ' 
r,  pur[BtlT#  u  thiae  iir  SaltlliU,  ritlDt  nil  Ui«  pUT|]n«B  af  iIum  Uiond  VCUI 

titljr.  A  Urs>!iiiit>ili<trDr[UKiua«f  tb*9()ii. 

Socllf.  (Jhroole  nlhotkiiH  of  thu  Thront,  und  Adlinui. 

SnII;.  NinrDiUDiMi,  Biut,  in  pnrtlouhr,  itistweoflli*  Dij^tthr  brxin. 

4tlilf.  Obiti-UL'tlDni.  CoiigtuUon  ol'tlu  (.(rirand  Curiu. 

^Mf.  Cvrtnln  fofint  of  liliniumtiini. 

lithlf.  ['Uthiini  AI>>1tRnin>1  -AHMtioiu,  uiil  tlfpa^nr<iiln. 

Tiitt  SfiAsoN  It  ^noM  Tnii  l»T  Ji-ss  till  BOth  Ssi-nrMiinn, 


HANDBOOK  TO  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
I  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CALENDAR  POE  1865. 


VICHY-LES- BAINS. 

GRAND    HOTEL    DU    PARC, 

PeoprietOR,    MB.    GERMOT, 
OppoiLM  tlis  Batha  uid  the  Park, 

H  in  I'aria  «nd  London,  \idiy  hiti  rts  Gmnd  Uilel.  The  amn>i  Ilob^l  Jii  Phi 
L  uC  Vlchj,  for  fncnfiiil,  tiiiymce,  xai  convenieiiM.  is  I'qusl  to  any  (if  ihii  Inrj 
fpfciifl'iiriscfliiiiiloii- 

aUITBS  OP  APABTlCEHTa  TOK  -EJikjasXiCaSk. 


MUBBAVS  HiiKDMOK  ADVERTISER. 

FRIBOURO,    IN    SWITZERLAND. 

HOTEI.de  FBIBOTOa—FEEIBTm&EE  HOF, 

a  i'lkst-class  hidtel, 
Kept  bt  MONS.  MONXEY, 

rBR  OF   TKli   H&TEL 


IS  viiat  Hotel,  newij  built,  was  Dpenpd  Jaonaiy  Ut,  1861.  It  If  nrmngrd  oi. 
jilun  of  nil  tile  giviid  eslflblidunBiits  af  Ihe  unu  His.  tt  ii  sll^iHte]  in  (he 
per  TuwD,  JHClng  N  Pub!  Ic  Sqiure,  clou  to  Iho  TtnilcBy  RutloK.  It  commuidi 
inr  view  of  tlis  Alps,  Umt  Blnnc,  &c.  Toorlsts  for  ptmure  Bid  Ti'B^lers  on, 
ibura  w[ll  flul  everji'  tultiible  contort  and  GDnrentenw  At  the  ffSlel  de  fVlb/iurg, 

1x1  >t  moda'nM  vhiii^.    ApAitmcoU  for  Famil;  Tteiin.    Fr!vft(«  Sitting  tioona^ 

liUlnrd  and  CoSte  liooms.  Saths  <•(  >11  klndi  cIobq  «£  hui/l.  Foiutgn  HewspAper*; 
ZniTldgU  fill'  EicuniQiii  in  the  n^ghbourhood.     Tnble-cl'Hi'te  ut  12'30,  3  Ijs. ; 

I  0  o'clock,  4  fn.     Ronms  Iroin  1  &  &0c.  In  ifr.    Tickets  tn  beat'  tbs  CvRit 

li'g»n  maf  be  bud  In  tbe  bouse. 


PASSAGE    OF     MONT    CENIS, 


SnSA  TO   ST.  MICEEI. 

(and  via,  mmi). 

MK.  JOSEPH  BOKGO. 

Caviiiges  can  be  oltaiiied  for  the  crosang  of  Mont  C'^nis,  from  Sum 
%a  SL  Michel,  or  vice  ven^,  on  application  to  Mr.  JoaBPH  BoMO  at 
SDSA— HOtij!  de  France. 

ST.  MICHEL— Eailway  Stalioa  aud  Hfltd  de  I'Union. 
TURIN— Grand  H6tel  de  I'Burope. 
Cttrfingee  of  all  kinJB,  to  hold  2,  4,  I'l,  and  7  person*. 
'I'Lavellcrs  will  find  this  the  raost  comfbrtable  und  least  futigi 
way  of  crossing  this  raoiinlain,  tlia  pasage  being  Tnnde  in  the  sanift 

IB  irj-  the  UoCHrER, 

^^  •    ' 


UURIt^VS  lUN'IifiOOK  XDVtnai 


ANTWERP. 


HOTEL  DU  GRAND  LABOUREURJ 


t'LACK  DK  MEIU, 


puis  old-OBtaltlieh^tlaudliighly-rocomiucudiiillliitoI,  whiclu 

h«  lilvii  <-nii«ldMnl>l7  uiUi^nl,  i*  EltuiaUd  iu  the  fiitnt  and  iuulthisl  •qtni  j 
lif  Mf  vS  Autwu-pi  it*  danaliuM  <>">]  tlie  sKflhnej  »f  thr  uUihTMvwi 
w,  nJiVi!  Ill  ilic  HlUniiirni  taA  uivlUtf  thuwu  to  all  rt^l«ra,  liur«  ta 
rytiij  |inpulni. 

ROT  iXO  COLO  BATHS. 
KXGLIHU    AND    tmK.NCU  HKWti.PAPKUS. 


GRAKD  HOTEL  DE  LYON, 

ROE  UU'RRIALK,  and  PLACE  DE  LA  BOUBSK. 

ilWO  UUSDilED  BKDItOOMa,  siul  TWENTY  SAL00S8,  in  svwj  VafWyi 
^  l^rgs  ■hI  SduII  AporlidiBitt  ftir  PuaUlra,  ulEKUtljr  Furnlihtl ;  Salootn  Dv  0~  ' 
MllnuIaiylBatrllnEttwiPBi  OoltretaiaiBuUiitglitvaatJSMm^ti 
s,  lleiLiiirwt;  3ervlw  )n  tli>  ApntlosDIf,  A  la  COfU,  attl  "     ' 

A&&  AAarovAOBS  spoxav. 

it  ORASD  IIOTf:L  HE  LYOS  li  tflo  tm|wrunt  mil  Iw  well  Uddwo  to     

iiapnlii'i  tltufllwi  Iu  lUIt  Uial  It  c»L  riHul;r  'IIHlt^t:  MILLIONS  I^E'  FKAI 

~  w  (umCDTUiblii  uuil  lunrioui  •  Lliuraelcr  »  la  ittniEt  lit 


E  LTON  uRbnli  the  mait  alefwit 


be  owlra  iif  ilM  IlHt  Impdrlali'  ,tinr  tlw  llsuli  of  Pnim,  uid  opjasie  tin  li 


WILDBAD. 

(Fife  Lci'gvca from  Pfonheim.') 

Bdtel   Ellumpp,   formerly  Hotel   de   I'Ours, 

Mk.  W.  KLTJMPP,  Propeietok. 
TtHt-cIafis  Hotel,  containing  36  Balona,  and  170  Bod- 

7  irith  B  leporftts  Breakfast  and  Kea^nj;  KoditIi  us  well  aa  a  very 

jL  slFgnnt  Dining  Rodid,  Artificial  GHrden  UTer  Ilie  Rifei',  is  aituHtal 

I  B«th  anJ  ConrBrffltioB  House,  and  in  the  immeliiile  vioinily  nl'  Ihe 

It  ia  celebrat«d  ti)i'  its  el^aut  flud  wmfuitnttle  npuuncuti,  gnnl 

le  Had  cellar,  and  ilaetves  its  widi'-sj^iTOd  reputntion  as  an  ejwlltinl  lioliil, 

Ml'bSle  at  One  and  Five  o'dock.    Brc«k£isii  and  Siippen  k  la  carte. 

EXCHAiraE   OFFICE. 

'upatkUnt  of  llie  prindiial  Bankin^licruKB  of  LDndon  ibr  the  parmenC  or 

r  Soles  and  Letters  of  CraJit.    During  the  tenson  itis  the  ofli'w  of  lh« 

ce  to  ['fmsh^m  Station  of  tbe  Baden  Bailway,  whicb  leave*  Wildbai)  Ibr 

)  Couniei'  mA  Eiprera  Tmins,  and  relai'na  item  Pfoiiheim  aHer  tbe  unival  uf 

.- ...  :.        xhrODgh  liukela  isBuod,  sod  Baggi^e  Itegielered,  ts  audfrwn  nost 


SPA;  BELGIUM. 


HOTEL    DE     FLANDRE. 

Mb,  SURT.  Pehe,  Pbdpbibtor. 

In  luoilBni  Uylc  and  UuIg. 

nS  EBtablishinctit  enjoys  the  patronage  gf  the  beet  Fnnulies 

—  ■'-■  - -iHmni,  ma.of  Snrimd,    }I  jiclltnleil  In  theaiMt  lieiiWi]r  pirt  n[  tlielimni 

■  ILwlf  fiiim  lu  ^U}EUJi:NT  CSISUJIS and  tue pntltennDallUimprirlur. 
mi^ioilviiBl  Apsrlraenls,  Mr.SBiii  \at\iw  lo  Tccdicllie  lUBtslFumllliiBul 

■  the  aiunn,    A  OIXID  CI^U.AR.    Fine  Gatdcn.    Oninlinu  [ui  turlviils  and 


TEEVES ;  ON  THE  MOSELLE. 

HOTEL    DE     LA    MAISON     ROUGE 

(Rothes  Hati3  in  Trier). 

I-fiOPEiKTCK,  Mr.  JOBEPH  BECKER. 

NCE  1801  this  Hotel  hns  beeu  greaUy  enlai'gud.     It  is 
'    ital   iu   tlw  pclocipnl  mavkct-pliate,  uJid  ofieis  to  Tcu1ii>l^  nnil   Inrsp 
ivrty  comfort  and  convenience.     -The   Timts'  iind  '  I/lmltiMiiiiiirae' 
*       be  eeWtn,     A[«i'UnciilE  th^in  If.  &Ut.  to  ^t'. 


II  UURRArS  UAKtiBOOK  AOVES) 

AUCANTB   (Spain). 
GBAKD  HOTEL  BOSSIO,  Paseo  de  la 

T-HIS  tine  l';»(uU:»l.iiJ.i.t.5(..i.iiii}j  v"lJ-Mii^il  In'TniTi-lkt*.  j», 


AHOOtTLEME  <Charente,Franoe> 
QRANB  HOTEL  SU  PALAIS,  Plase  du 

Mo.  V*I.LESTIS,  !■» 'Puooi. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

Hotel  de  Hollande :  Proprietor,  A.  Roesaler. 

■piriS  fnvoiiritn  aiiil  fir»t-ekre  Holel,  a^tmitol  near  tlio  Ki.raanl 


BIARRITZ. 


HOTEL   DE    FRANC! 
And  the  magnificent  Maison  Gar^l 


,  Mil.  (lAUDEKEfS. 


q^HESE    two    fii-st- class    EBtabliflbinents    aro    deli^tfi^ 

iiiiialcd  an  the  Bench,  In  Cvont  of  ti\e  Imperinl  OiHttsiix,  tlic  BnUis,  i 


the 


if  Uie  PiTOumuida.    Thpy  ni*  fumiBhed  in  n  mosl.  superiiirstjli),  I 
iTciy  comfiirL  nnJ  wnvenieott  that  can  tw  de^ivd  by  t^DgUeb  cr  AtmcTcnol 

CarrUgu  for  EKonnioiu  is  tlie  PyreneH  and  Spi 


MOiiRAY'S  IJASDBOOfi  ADVEliTISER.  4« 

TURIN. 

Rand  hotel  de  l'europe. 

PHOPBIETOIiS— 

SSRS.   BOEATTI  MD    OASALEGGIO. 

Situated,  Place  du  Chateau,  opposite  the 
King's  Palace. 


HIS   tinrivalled   and   admirably  conducted  Hotel 
has  been  entirely  refumiBhcd  to  afford  great  cotnfyrt, 
'  I  the  Tery  beet  taete,  and  thua  peculiarly  recuininendK 
If  to  the  notice  of  English  travellera. 

;CELLENT  TABLE  D'HOTE,  at  5*  o'clock, 

hint  Wine,  4  fr. ;  Dinner  in  Apartments.  t>  fr. ;   Bvfakfiisf., 
with  Tea  or  folToe  Eiiid  Eggs,  2  fr, 


terpreters  Speaking  all  tlie  EuropQan  Languages, 


CSABQUB    MODSBATB. 


XirK    TlTOEm    JV9i^W«i]?A^fEB. 


Omnibus  from  tie  Hotel  will  be   Couivd  -ii.  tnosTi 


MUlUurs  UAKDBOOK  ATtVCaTISER. 

London  and  South-Westem  Bail^ 

LONDON  STATION,  WATEUT.OO  BUIDnE.  * 

Tho  Cheap  and  Pictureaque  Route  to 

PARIS,  ROUEN,  HONFLEUR,  AND  CAEN, 

fid  SOUTHAMI'TOK ami  IIA  VL'E, 

IVarllft  uid  lluon  of  DeiMnnre.  wbl.Ji  >'iry.  ct  Muiitlilf  'I'lim  IH1b.> 

Mhw  UrsivbHiI  <[uniluDanil  I'uli)— Fiur  CLina,  28/Ot  Sunm  O .  „« 

llrlti-.  n'rfau  (itiiUBblii  br  Diti  m<mU<)~FlKsi  Ct-^a.  BO/0 1  ^Rloni  Olib,  aOI 

JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  AND  ST.  MALfl 

MAIL   SERVICB, 

I'ly   SOUTHAMPTON— The  /avmiriu    Route. 

Every  Hondajr,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

rora  UroivAnul  (Loixlon  wd  Jane;  ar  Oiienuer)   -91/0  FiBi  i  Zl/O  Str 

Hiluni  ruOifU  ImlUbUi  for  One  UihiLL)-4BJ0  riiur .  <'(  aS/O  Snmxo  C< 
The  Latt  Traiufiim  Londoit  in  Hme/ier  llf'  SItniuert  Itacet  u(  8,39 
"Pplr  M  Mr.  lfo»m,  3,  Pl»«>  I'aiilOini!.  I"»r 
Mr.  Kar-  ■   ■•  —   -      —   -  '■  '-  — 


tl.  nnna  Qntl.  Uhtc. 
T^ipvrlnUiuleiit, 


U  llrjiiicur, — Mt,  E,  II,  [r  Cnnlenr.  Jm 


SWISS    COURIERS' 

AND  TRAVELLING    SERVANTS'  SOCIETY, 

D  EG  to  infcinii  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  should  they  reijuirs  1 
^■'    serTicea  of  a  Courier  or  Travelling  Servant,  only  tliOw  \  ' 
charnctera    linve    bomo  the  strictcDt  incuatigatiou,  boib    ai  1 
sobn'e^,  lioQe^ty,  tmd  general  good  condnct,  liave  been  wJulUed  a 
l.lie  Society,  and  who  Atv  cupablc  of  fulfilling  tliBir  dDttoa  efll 
Tlie  Society  therefore  ventures  ta  aoSicit  jour  patronage,  and  1 
ilfseTTe  your  futin^e  favourfl. 

Ml   information   mafj   he   abtaUted   of  the  Scciftary, 

HENRY  MASSBY,  Stationer, 

JOS,     PAUK    STREET,     GROSVENOll    SQUARI 


itiM 


MtTRRAVS  HANDBOOK  ADVBKTISER. 


TO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS. 


DOKRELL  &  SON'S 

15,    CHARING    CROSS,    S.W. 
Ivery  Inibniiation  eiven  respeotiog  Travelliua  on  the  Cootiaent. 
•h  )inl  Itallu  •s<AtB.  mi  CoireEinnduiH  curlid  ui  Ui  dtua  IauEB'S'- 
Ktbe  CoiiUliFiil  " 


THE   LATEST    EDITIONS    OF    MURRAY'S    HANDBOOKS. 
BiKliBh  and  Foreifn  Stationary,  Dialogae  Books,  ConrierB'  Bags,  Pocket' 
beg  and  Furaei  of  every  desiu-iption,  TravelliDg  Inkstiuidti  and  t,  vf.- 
by  of  other  Articles  useful  for  TravellerB. 

THE    ATHENE  TJM. 


KVERir  SATCBDAY,  OF  ANY  QOOKaJXUiB  OIL  a\:WS  AQB 

FBICE!  THREBPElfCE. 

7i  Half-  Vmrlii  Vubmi  complete   m   iM/,  irilh    T!lh--P<bje  m. 

THE   ATHENjEUM 


CONTAras: — Revjkw.i  of  every  important  SowBook— liEPoBTaorttie  L^imi'il 

'"■-ieUes— AuTiiKSTiu    Accouirrs   of  Stientili«   VoyngM  and    Kiptditlniw  — 

IBiOH  OoRUEsroKriEiicu  on  SubJHts  ivlutin^  to  Liltrntuve,  S<<ieiiWi  lud  AH 

i  ON  AGT,  MCaiC,  A?tll  1)BA_UA— BlOGRAHIICAL  1'0'IICES  of  ili<.- ' 

{u!shed  Meu— Oeuiiinal  Papl^rs  asu  Fof^S — Wkgklt  OtMSir. 

[EHJBTTK  k  ea  ronduotnl  tLiit  tlie  render,  tunrfrec  ilistnnt,  in,  in 
;:t  to  Liteiiituni,  SuicLiw,  nnd  Art,  on  nu  nquality  in  point  iifinrocmntloa  ivilti 
il-inrDrnii^J  ciiillB  of  the  Metfupolli 
b>ib«CTiiition  iot  Tweke  Month*,  13i.  \  Six  UodIIib,  St,  flif.    If  rpquii^il  to  1* 
it  by  Port,  the  ViAnge  eilia. 

Office  for  AdveTttsementfi— 

20,  WELIJNGTON  STREET,  aTa\'SO,  \K)^WSS.,-Si  ^^^^ 


UltftBArS  RANnbOOX  AnVEHT^SEIt. 
BBTABIJBnED  18&4. 

E\G7.ISH  AND  GERMAN  SOGTETl 
COURIERS  AND  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS, 

440,   WEST    STRAND, 
tONDOX,  W.C, 


fWWR  NOBILITY  and  OKNTRT  are  most  rMpMt.fully  Infomua  B 

'  iloept)>  Impi'CHed  wUh  Uie  rHponribl*  datita  devolring  upon  Coailan 
B  TmTrlllDe  Sci-vanti.  ■  limited  niimlwi-  uf  itspeiitalil*  Engllihmea  ond  flan 
lllwTe  fanned  thenurlvat  Into  »  Sodetj.  to  whiah  no  Memter  l>  eliglUe  aula 
t  iottgi'lt]',  gMent  lafmnutian,  nperimc*,  nid  gatd  beluflmir  la  pnr 
[  cngngemgnls,  which  CUD  it  ■uthmtieiti'il  bjr  refimntw  U  Enplaydra. 

At  til.  Mme  Ume  ther  l^  tn  ibf«r(n  the  Kobilily,  Qmlr/,  anit  PMdHM  I 
I   niiwriunwd  StiTnnt'  nf  il^g  alnv*  dui,  "f  tlie  higliol  chaincW  «rul  Inlasii^,  I 
b"  mij»(Bi  at 

LEE   &   CARTER»S 

440.  WEST   BTRAND,  W.C„ 

irhtn  a  \nrgt  eollcctiDn  or 

MURRAV'S     AND     OTHER     OUIDEe, 

MAPS.  I'lCTIONAHiHS.  DIALCCUES.  KC.  IS  ALL  l.ASGUAOISj 
^nrl  citrrtliins  i«^uit«l  IM  TrwdlBii,  U  \a^t  (n  gntt  variHjr, 

I"" ii'nfrn'"ri'iia 


MUKRArS  E.VNDIJ0OK  ADVERTISER.  5 

LAKE  OF  COIUO,  BELLAGOIO. 

JiQE 

Smokinc 

0  th«  l.itablutlied  Chnrch  Ihrougbout  Iha  fnar.    Iliii!  llotel  is  Nnaiifullf 

1,  MiJOTlug  nt  ouce  u  full  nod  splciiiUd  vww  of  tliE  Lske  nirf  of  t[w  rillns 

Swbelloni,  mid  Sonmiarlva, 
le  Hotel,  hilling  been  lecentlr  onlai'geJ,  will  aH'niil  vvirf  poufblc  isomfoi't  Id 

n  duiing  dieii-  slay  on  the  Lsk^ 

Froprietorio:  A.  TWKiT.r.A. 


stUAY'S     F-AJVIILY     HOTEL. 

pHlS  favouiite  GBtablishment  (which  ia  open  all  the  yew) 
'  is  ailustiid  od  the  l-CAch,  SDinmMiding  n  beililiful  view  of  lii«  Mnlittrrunciiii, 
il  combines  the  quiet  iind  oomfoiiof  a  piivitte  hnuN  vri^  thcdi^tux  ol'i  Fiiit' 
■^  Hotel,  'Ths  Times,"  ■  llliittrivt«l  London  NeirB,*nni  'rirnih'  are  liik«i  in. 
iii;illtia  lor  Sai-baUiiag.  Dirert  comuiiiuiCBiion  bf  nil  wilh  lilareeilles  in  f>i 
.mra.  and  witli  N).»  in  1  tour.— N.H.  The  Pioptielur  is  l':nglish. 


GHAMBERV. 

Ml'.  CHIRON,  PnopniETOn. 
IK£W  SstabliBWeot,  sitnated  upon  the  Quay  Neain, 

a,  airy  Eituntion,  close  la   the  lEulwBj  Station.      Lui^  mrl  tin 
^i^i'upulcufilj  de&u. 

TabU  d'Hata  tt  U  Uid  8  a'olooli. 


GENEVA. 


HOXEL   r>E    luA.    COTJROISNE. 

rnDPniT.-roit,  Mr.  CAUL  AI.BINGEIt. 
EIIS  ESTABLISHMENT,  uf  the  FIH8T  HANK,  nowly 

'   tiiihnl  Ihi'oiii^.oiil,  fjtiiatol  ill  A'Out  uf  Ihe  ningniKctub  bi'idi^e  of  Uxut 
A  the  Engllah  Gnfdeii,  enjoys  a  aiost  extewlwl  licw  upon  Lnke  I.aninu  nild 


I*  MDRlum.  HASDBOOK  ADVEHTISEK. 

P    A    U. 

Kflt»ni.iBHKTi  IS  I8.V.'. 

MD8GBAVE  CLAY  ft  CO.,  laU  WM.  TAYLOR  ft  CO, 

IS,    nUH    LATAPIE, 

Agait  to  nil  Ibg  l/>niloa  nunker*,     Londsa  AggiiU,  The  IMoD  hatk  prli^ 


P    A    U. 


AVENUE  GliAND  HOTEL 


)N  IV  VIVST  of  SEPTEMBER,  USH,  Ojienlog  itf 
iiiUNU  HoTEi,.     Lnijc  and  SmiiU  Anartnenls.      )|ii  Ueit  finwiwi 
iiScSaluant;  12  Ama!]  liOnane;  13  Klnin;  Itom 


U' 


Soutlitrn  iu|>ert|  &elng  the  n)ii|;nllii!i-nt  piunianut  e(  Dm  Pyivnecs, 
lllrnliou  lo  niinlui't.     >:atr  the  l^ngliKli  mid  Smiluli  ChurciiFE. 

ruKHisllKU— VILLA  MOM  PAYS,  .'piKnite  the  ChUeuu  Itairi  IT, 

I  R  E  L  A  N  D. 

-A.1VXIIIM:    _AJtM:S    HOTEL, 

I'OHTRCSn. 

TWAEDS  uf  luO  APARTMENTS.    Sol.1,.  tlofiee  Bu 

nndl^liHin.  Billini'd  ind  Sm«khig  Rooaa.  Moll  ^r  tlie  Aini-taiimb 
«  Stti.  TnWe  d'lIiMe  .iiiily.  Vehicles  to  Uip  Oidnt'j  Cauw.™/  nml  liijfcJ 
iin  thu  HnUl.  An  Oinnlbiu  nttendi  nil  'I'mtat  nl>il  liteiiMen  Ui  enat^XHI 
Uie  nlinvH  Hulcl  FiiM,  lied  Ruoms,  Sr.i  U). ;  SlIUii^  Itnnw  f>«^^^H 
itciiiliinc«,  kII  t:«i'vniiti  intludi'il.  ti.  [nr  ilny.  BrmhlaiiiH  rr^n  t*t']^^^^| 
im  lit,     yftnch  SpuicH.  ^^^^^M 

BADEN-BADEN.  ^\ 

VICXOHI^V      HOTE  Tj, 

ProprietDF,  Kr.  FEAHZ  OB0SH0I.Z, 
■'HIS  iB  oiiB  ..f  t,lic  Hnu-Bt  Imilf,  and  bust  ftimislieil  l''irBl-ol4U 

-  Hotels.  »ituiit»l  01,  thi)  II"*  ri'oinpiiiiite,  pi'nr  Ihe  Kmsflnl  miJ  ')1w»t«I ', 
(iiiiiniinda  Ui>  lliusl  chnitiiiii^  vicwi  [ii  tuJe».  It  u  irpiilal  lu  t«  ntii  of  (hi  M 
tiijjf  »i  Ovm'ny.  TlicTnhk  nnd^kn»ttten£«\WA.->iUli  ^niuiMatHirfH 
ffjwi(  civillly.     ri'icps  rpi'v  mnAcmt*,    Y.ti(5to^  ^4  ttOwt  Itanv^.  ' 


HtmftArs  HANDBOOK-  ADVEnnsEJr. 


"RECONNOITERER"  CLASS 


JALOM-S   NEW  OPERA  aod  FIELD  GLASS,  and  THIC 


.  tiARTAGH :  ~  Itemnrkably  good." 


i  nor.  uUhough  I  Imve  irted  m 


t.  Sbdiy,  Royol  Small  Anns  tliotoIT.  HBd  fpund  .  ,  . 
Id  Lnk,  "pnwQiLa  hlB  (xnDplLmebU  ta  i  tuiit)  ulttiuiigh  Utej^: 
1.  Silini  k  CO,,  and  bep  1o  r '  ■'— -• ■- ■■ 


FlKiJJi  "Wb  liii'™  MtefulLj  trl 

brmemberj!  u(  iLo  C    .  . 
eoQilloaiwot  Uiuieprr- 


i  begi  la  mdoM  I  Uma  lu  priu." 
. .    ,  srer  GIdbb,  IibtIeis  i      Ncte*  Aim  Qu^qie^:   "  v* 

n  etf^etlve  at  tho  lOOD-yArdB  nxDgB."      |  pmstblQ  campuilon  lo  a  plau 

celebnUd  "  HYTH&"  OLASS  thowB  bulEei-mnrks  st  1100  ; arda.  i>  D. , 

llf,  tA.    AU  tUe  aboTB  Glouea  reapecclvel^,  bauing  the  r^alfTEd  tnidf-j^Arlu, 


t  TE^^    NT      E   I       114     felR^LisD  LJND   N 


[NO  and  £XT£HSIT£  COUiECIIOII       MINEBU.S  lo    SALE 
■t  til  Stnw  ail   tl    Dull       B  dcin^iEDl        U  t  u 


irtiipiMl  ror  «iiy  r"il>lfc  IlinlMillWN  w 


I  ON  HEALTH-RESORTS.  DLIMATE8,  AHD  WATER 

BY  KDWIN  LKE,  M.D. 

I NKJH  AND  ri-B  CUMATU.    Prim  b.  13d. 
fxiOK  KT  8l»N  OLTMA'I'.    tlw«j4  IfiHtiitn,     \.«r 
[  MENT*JS  AND  f*AN  BEMO.    PriuB  1., 

B  SIIUTH  Of  KBANCE  (UvifUES,  Oannw.  I'ai  ,-    fi..»w..l  tf^lli 

I  BPAtN  AND  ITS  CLUUTES.    Ptici)  3.,  DA 

[  JtATHS  OF  OKHMANY.     4Ui  Editini..     P*ft»  If. 

I  BATHS  OP  NASSAU  (-.(lamtely).     Pri.-e  ^,  Gd. 

I  JiATItP  or  FRAN-CK  AND  SWITZEHLAND.    (roiirtb  fiiUtllW. 

I  WATEniNG-rMCEa  OF  KNQLANU.    PoUTtii  EiUtinu.  I'tiMTl^. 


l,oiiJim :  W.  J.  Ai>.iMs,  w,  Flwt  Strut.  E.C. ;  Cinjiu'iiiia,  k  B 
lUirllnglon  Slritet.  W. 
rnriji:  OAUu.iAin  &  <->>.,  Itue  d«  llH'«li. 

VBVAY  (Switaerland). 

n  ^  rr  JE  L    jn  o  IV IV  K  rr 

D!t  dee  3  r'««rrti»«'(r, 
Ibttn,  BOHOTT  &  CO.,  Froprieton,  and  SusMUon  to  Kr.  XmbiI, 
I  ^PHIS  Largo  and  FirBt-cIasH  KetaWi aliment,  sitimtod  close 

[  -I  tilt  Uke,  nUoi'ds  au|fflior  ni'immnic-ioli-iu  lur  r.-imiiips  nt"l  'iailWii.tii.  It 
»tcn*iv«ly  [MtivDised  for  ite  ouTiifoi't  nnd  olcnnlinn>.  rrmanx  rMininlNg  l 
time  nilt  find  this  n  moat  dcsEmble  K»!d<;nce;  unl  fi'^m  Octi>l«r  tfi  (t>  Juniti 
i!jui  live  hen  tnndei'alely  en  jMnai'mt.     I!«d[iis-i'nam  ««!!  fapjdlcd  wtUi  pj 

I  All  Inngiugei  apoken. 

CONTINENTAL  SCHOOL,  DRESDEN, 
7,  Stnive  Strasse, 
I  TX  A  First-Rate  ESTABLIrtHMKNT  FOP.  Vnrxn  T-AHr 
j   A  conducted  by  Mapahb  FhilKL,  there  ute  now  a  Bst.  \:v 

(  RT«ra1  Pupils  hdvlag  Unlnlled  Uieir  Kducatidn.     The  li<" 
I  the  h»Uhiest  puts  of   I)rMdeii,  nnd   otnnblns  mon   <  ' 
\  ICnglilh  hnnc  tlun  nre  to  te  generally  met  with  iiin  ConlliK 
['  Miutvn  n^alHrij  attend;  GenDaa,  Fimch,  and  Eugliilt  .n'        .         ..  .,  . 
id  the  best  claamcal  music  is  tsi^ht.     Be^rences  notj  he  land!  to,  iiml  {'jiji 
Es  obUined  fmni,  Mr.  A,  Ramsav,  45,  Norland  SqnKiB,  Limdori,  W, 
Hav,  1865. 


INTEBLAEEN. 


Kept  by  J.  MUILEE, 


nS  Fiint-dlaifi  Eatabliehineiit  lias  long  beau  reiiowimd  a 

tin  most  viimfiirljhlc  nnJ  btbt  miiDuBeil  lioteb  iu  iJwlUerlnud. 
Ibflotifixlly  iilui\tflJ,  vfilJi  iplpudid  viows  of  the  Jiiiigfttiu. 
"tni^  mid  smnll  apnrtmeuk,     Tlie  t>riMd|iil  L"i-ii|iiuu  iii;rti|i!i)i'i>.,  iiuiliiiliii 
lii*  *Tim«'  mid  •  GnlJgiiniii.' 
UmA  TMt  ni«l  nutive  AtUmdout). 


INTERLAKBH. 

MUIIER,  Jun., 

NK  ut  tUe  lai'g^t  aud  fineet  Stocks  in  tlio  counti}'.    fivory 

fttteulioii  pM   to  urdtrs.    'Goods  forwni'ded  lo   itpvv  [mil  of  (li..  m»Mi. 
kshoi»iunl»liow-rDciiii  close  to  the Bel\'rdori'  tWrl. 

MONT-RIANT, 

Cfaemin  da  Qeorgetta,  praa  la  Oare, 

LAUSANNE. 

TENUE  FAB  Mme.  LABGUIEB. 

All  Midi,  el  \'ne  uiiiijiiili^u?  >ili'  I 

Agretbles  FKimnadti  dam  Ut  Ec^<na. 


HOTEL    BELLEVTE    AU    LAC 


■  te«iBa  »*  &■»«•  I 


I'Olt^VARDIXn    LlC'CiAKE. 


FOR    THE    RECEPTION    AND    FORWARDINQ 
OF    LUOOAQE, 

Or  the  Porchase  and  Sending  Oat  of 
British  Goods. 

••mi<  nii'l  hiitllah  llFtblriiU  In  Ml  [iRth  nf  tli«  viiil'l  oili  liiiii  gnot  1^ 

ill  "ppiring  to 

ft.     C  A  T  0  H  P  0  O  L, 

SHIPPING    AGENT, 

ii;i.    IIIIKAT     TOWHK    STKKET^ 

i.oimoiit. 


mui'JiaV's  Handbook  advErtisei;.  i 

BEDFORD  HOTEL,  BRIGHTON, 

ILSTAUUSIIKII  IM7, 

Offers  the  quietude  and  comforts  of  a  Private 

Residence. 

L?/  in  {tiiiiatiluQ^aiialjj.  anA  cunvetUHiitJij.  siliininri 
I  ike  nVe^A  Mff,  t^enmued  ftam  ihn  naUa  of' 
ike  tauui. 


THIS  F1R,ST-CLA8S  ESTABLISHMENT, 
:  conmda^dlitc  aittlaij.  and  ca^e^td  atQiuu^CL- 
liaa.  keen  tenderLed  e^tfiud  ta  iJie  ceffidte- 
leiiLA  ofi  ike  dui^.,  _^  imlt  be  found  ia  be 
Ui(.  ecoriamhi  iiuJh  miiiac  estaiAishttientR, 
nkuied  wiik    the    certainiii.    of:    comfant    (Uul 

aticnlLon. 
TUU  COFFEE-ItOOM  IS  SrAClOUH  AND  ATAKT, 

THE  WINES  ARE  GF  THE  BEST  QUALIH, 

ind  the  Cuisiite  is  imder  the  managenieut  of  an  experienced 
Chef  from  Paris. 

Bmoking  and  billiard-rooms 

p  provided  for  the  use  of  Ilesidcurs  and  liieir  friecdfi;  iiud 

Jea-water  Service,  freah  witli  the  Tide,  is  available. 

I  Telegraph  News  is  eupplled  to  the  Hotel  several 
times  a-day, 

pl'bii'u  bi'iii^  ;i  !>]iti.-ial  Oflite  on  tjie  Premises,  as  W'ell  lUj  a  Posl-ulliui;. 
EDWIN  TAYLOR,  SiMKs.Va.^'j  wMJ-WssKgiSi. 


umtiurs  aiK&BooE  Aovtnises.  $ 

GENEVA.   (Switzerland). 

HOTEi.  ^tE    h'tCV. 

Ni.;w  Pkoi'Kirtuk,  GUSTAVK    WOLFF 

rrovMetor  or  Ui*  uBtme,  STBOM',  tteu-  vut«B««va. 

THIS  iiHiiv>llol  iml  ntlmii*bl;-i.«m[u<;M  Hoi.;!.  Dxivlf  .ivta.Hl  \.j  Mr.  Wm 
tuu  tmig  tDJuyal  iin  rileiiilie  hihI  hl|jli  li:pnUliaa  unoiti;  'I'mretliin. 
^ilunW  ill  the  fiiiKt  part  of  the  Town,  and  fhdni;  the  L*kv,  il  vmami 
\   Umiiiiful  View  of  Uk  MairnbdinMil  KnTinm. 

Il>  nMQtDcnoliitloii  l>  of  MMipenora  chanwtvrtkiit  Tonriati  will  find  ill  tlh 
ili»ii'»I>l»  jilniTj  (if  reiiiliyiM  "r  nl'lBinpomry  wjuiini. 

Excelleiit  Tablo4'E6te:  at  1  n'slockSfr.,  U  S  uidT  oulcck  4  b. 


QENEVE. 

Hotel  Beau  Kiva|;e  at  Angleterre. 

Km  Bv  Miis<!ts.  MAYEB  and  KUNK. 


IBZ  KOBT  FLEASAVTLT  BITDATSD  BOTEL  IM  QElTXlVA, 

ON  THE  QUAI  DU  MOST  BLAKC. 

Nbvi-  Ihe  Kngliih  Cbuii:li,  the  Ptesraboflt  LanJine,  und  Uie  flailws*  SWUw 

(iiiTOUiided  hy  tJie  Jardin  do  Alpa  and  delif^ll^l  ProonmiW 


L   Mont  BIhiu,  the  Lnltc,  ihe  Dnr  Briil£e,  md  the  Towi 

IV  ffll«7C3  iiFW  JHaitnile,  and  a  redixed  /ii-iMfar  a  jirutivcled  tta^, 

PsnnOB  iB  Uw  Vlnter  Hontlu, 

liiimihiii  to  and  ftwn  the  tititioD  ftir  eraj  Tmiti. 

T*ni.E-D'HOl:B  1,  a,  *.*«  %  o'lMli^w. 


MCIillAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVKUTISER.  St  ■ 

BAQNgRES  DE  LUCHON,  PYRENEES. 

prrand  Hotel  Bonne-Maiaon  et  de  Londres, 

Mr.  VIDAL,  Jun.,  Froprfator. 

Ktuntol  oppasitu  the  Tbeimul  Eotnbliihiaent  at  Balh-roomi,  ThU  bTDiirlb  stiif 
Ul-rale  Bol<l  aSbrdi  exMui^iTe  noootnmodntlon  af  tfai  bot  dEWrl^tian  fuv  a.  tmgt 
mtm  of  viiilori.     It  is  dellgiiilUll;  aitUAtcd,  aad  will  In  foaai  inott  comRulnble 

k  Families  or  GentlameD. 


BRUSSELS. 

pHE  GRAND  h6TEL  DE  SAXE,  Hue  Nenve,  77  and  79. 

U  (dmlnblr  allnate^  our  lit  BouLeiardi,  Tbealn.  hdA  RbIIwu  SUILodi,      Finn] 
--— analifiui.ur,;  TiJtk-d'bOtt  u  £  o'clock.  3f.  j  Sliilaij-RJDma,  sr.  tu  IDf,;  Brdrauot, 

31.    ExcellBntwInMindgoailillendiOBa.    'Jte  I^gl>><> 'i""-ll»'w»IL'l-«><>4i  sUrti 

:ili  Holfll  Ut  Witnloo  erery  monilDg  at  bilf-put  nine. 

EEETASS,  Prapiiator, 


lOTEL   GRANDE  BRETAGNA, 

OOBBU  DZLLE  TALU, 

Nsir  the  CltbEdial,  Id  Uie  omtre  a(  tbe  Citf. 

I  This  nld-eatnbliBhed  Hotel,  macb  impi'ocEd  of  lata,  Is  qIfrd,  oamfbrtablr.  Mil 

l^li  moderntfl  churgH.     Newapapen,  Table-d'hSte,  and  B&thi,     ICngliah  tpokmi. 

— Thi^  Omnlbas  of  Ihe  Hotel  w  ilmya  in  attindBnae  it  the  Kailnaf  Station. 

M  ADR  I  D. 

iOTEL  DE  LOS  PBINCIPES.  Nob.  11  and  12,  Puerta  del 

lblss>UtiliBbraen(.qnt«rUi?flr«t  in  Eiinipii.iMlil  frtiiaciilcdt^  Ul*  ntrbllll^ 
),  ond  KOBlnniJ.  U»  Tibli^-d'liGta  J>  of  tlw  moM  lUiif nur  HeiunfliiiB,  nnd  Uib 

„ ,  ....Idi  at  eleg«ndj- runilsbed  and  dwuraU'a,  irlUi  HO  balEoiilen,  hgtiis  goul 

t  o(  tlie  cclabtata)  FoeiU  dsl  fiul,  uid  ibft  Reading  |Uuu  li  BUppUol  will]  iba  prln^l 


NAMUR. 

;:rr  i  i;    vn:     :ri    iii 


ii'/i  puKiitcta  ta  uiCl  IK 


e  Wlnui  *cty  wpcilor. 


^mTl                      HVKUrS  UANlit 

HX)K  Ar.VEim.*KR.                     J 

^  ^^k^m^^^S^ 

"TiiE;''Booi" 

i_  ^m^K^I^ 

common"  PRATE 

Tourists  n.aTravcIlcrs, 

1".. 

Viiltor.  to  the  Eemide. 

1, 

•ss;",;"":::r;": ;:;:'""  "r;i?" 

;='""'''''''''''''":■'= 

■■ -"."''"-'":~. 

J 

=I§§S'^?^=S 

"^1 

ROWLANDS-  MACASSin  OIL, 

■immlft^  Mid  H  Ml  imlgofdlwiind  bmiillOoi 

'fl 

BOHi iiii'i'  mmn 

i.,™-s 

20.  HATTON     HAEDEH. 

.^,.j£:s..,r^.. 

*"""'"■"                                    ^^^B 

••Atkfor  "BOWLAHD'S"  AttidM 

^^^^■^^^^^H^^^H 

lOTEL  DES   DEUX  MONDES 
ET  D'ANGLETERRE, 

8,  EUE  D'ANTIN, 


MORBAVS  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER, 


PARIS. 


tHt   Hip    BoiilrTiinli>. 


BIS  tnD.gnificeut  firsi-claits  Hotel,  recently  coii^tnialed  &iid 
egontly  fnmifJied  in  the  ucwest  and  mcst  Fashionalile  stylo, 
irrounded  by  gardens,  justifien  the  preforeuce  accorded  to  il, 
Fainiliea  and  Gentlemen  for  the  Rplendonr  and  comfort  of 
Apartments,  its  excellent  Oiiisine,  and  the  care  and  tttten- 
in  shown  to  al!  who  honour  the  Hotel  witli  their  patronage, 

LARQE  AND  SIiIALL  APABTMENTS,  AND  SINGLE 
ROOMS,  AT  MODERATE  CHARGES, 

PRIVATt   UESTArRAWT. 

nENDIO    COFFEE-ROOMS,    SALOONS,    READING   AND 
SMOKING    ROOMS. 

LETTER-BOX.     INTERPRETERS. 

QRSES.  ELEGANT   CARRIAGES,  OMNIBUSES 
FOR  TH51  BXnJWkXft. 


HISTOBY  OP  THE  YUAR  1864. 


ItHE    annual    REQISTERI 


Btlng  ths  Beeond  V<iliun»  of  U  In^roved  S«riti. 

iiij  Vriliqam  upon  t'le  I'oftime/or  1863  (law  lwn«?ff(ti«rf/ftiBiin 
of  f-rretrahls  Sotica  >— 
■TUltU  Hxinral  urinvwUKlhniirond  ktM,  upon  wbldi  i  mMt  brmmiUBji 
, .     .r, -iBof  ■biiiiiiitfUil»10ililo«niitiHiinivw.aUoiii^*— * 


1  oonnnuimTutmUn^lMniiM 
siiniiu  laraniloievi*."-  " — 

oriptui  vKluft  la'ai 


L   nil  iDMH'tt  III  IV  nffiMn  0)  NtUairtL"— IMI^  Aan 

LTOtlnn;  RlVISU'l'iiXS,  ffsUrlon  l-liw*;  «iil  Hi"  othci  n'opH^taw,!    1 


wmATi  MvSBom  uffnmaim  -« 

MMi:  Murray's  Student's  Manuals 

FOR    ADVANCED    SCHOLARS. 


•  Ibou  vtm  fllitdf  ILiniL  4n 


urt  \n  Dr.  Wk.  Bi 
niliialde  at  tduui 
k  Uuu^t  In  f^ver] 

wllb  tbaa  bi  He 


ENGLAHU  AITD  FRANCE. 
HE  STUDENT'S    HUSIE:  A   History  of  England,  from 

I  Ilia  Eirlliat  'llmu.    Bjr  II^VIP  HUME,  correeLed  and  i^cKitliiiml  lu  [Sliil.    WgoJraiu. 
■  I'MS.u.    IlM. 

pE    STUDENT'S   TTTSTORY  OF   FRANCE.    Eiom  the 

^8DN,£LA.    WmdUiu.    f nil  <vo.    )i.V 

oke:ik:e  and  bome. 
I  STUDENT'S   UISTORy  OV   QHEECE,     Frum  the 


aEOOBAfST. 
STUDENT'S  MANUAL   OF  ANCIENT  GEOGEA- 

I  PUV.    B;r  REV.  W.  I.  BKV4N,  Mj\.    -WDtidailii.    rnet  Bvo,    li.  (W. 

LABODAGE  AHD  LrTEKATUHE. 
STUDKNT'S     MANUAL    OF    THE     ENGLISH 

tA»a{IA<:lI.    BrGKOllGEi-.MAASU.    IkUtcd,  nlUi  Bdilluuuiil  Cb.piera  mi<1  NoUr&, 
"    iSlTB.     U.td. 

STUDENrS  MANUAL   OF  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

fTURIS.   ByT.  B.SUAW,a.A.  EdlWd.wlLhNotonnO  llliwtrMluia,   Pel  Bvo.  Tfc »/. 

1  STUDENT'S  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

rcled  IVuio  [ho  CKTbr  WUTtns.    Br  THOMAS  a  SHAW,  M.A.    &ll»>d, 

QRAMMABS. 
jBB  STUDENT'S   GREEK  GRAMMAR.      By  Profebmb  I 

[CirRTiUS,    Transluledtuideittieltevistou  oflbc  AnUior.    PmltTn.    Ii.  «i' 

BE  STUDENT'S  LATIN   GKAMMAB.    By  Wa.  BlUia,'! 

•  •  "..  P«t  eio,  u  U.  ^  " 


EjOHN  MUKBAY.  ALBEMi.?.liE  OTBffiSre. 


[fBK  ti£X»*m  K 


UWK  fj3  mng  -r  hs  ^.^^ta  : 


TVC  juyaizj  xvs  ns  XEarr^ 


THK    HOLY   SKPTLCHItE    AXP    THE  TDIPLB  . 


Till!   n,LL'8TBATED  FAWILV   TISTASIENT. 

«M»  >  MMri  r*v«*t*  OmoxB.    B<  Alicai:iua)«  CBCBrTOX.  M-Ua 


IKM-nilTBAKIKG :  tho  murt  Bxpeditioua.  Certain,  and  1 

MrJftH,    Willi  04il« mill  KiuUR>til™""*»l«.iliBl>[>«  HP* Onn     --— ■     - 


[  /ihHMKS'i'H  nr  OEOLOOY;   or.  tlio  Ancient  Cluuigi 


m 
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THE  mw  WOEKS  OF  TEE  SEASON- 


EPHEMERA.  By  LORD  LYTTELTON.  PostSvo.   10b.  Cd 


THE  MODERN  VASAEI ;  A  New  Histoet  op  rAiNTiNO  m 

of  At'l  l»  tlul  Q,iui[i7.     By  ,1,  A.  CKOWB  uiil  O/B.  CAVALCASLLLli      WlUi 


parti 


AanwiKH,  Gatrruxs,  uia  Hiiuuim.    Sr  O&IU.  KNGEL    WIUi  In  lllBtUidini 


JiEW    HISTOItV    OP    MODERN    EUKOPE ;    fnim   the 

161.    B;  TUO&  H.  urEU.    Wlm  Coiiloiu  liidei.    4  ti^liii    evo.    sua, 


THE  BETTISH  ARMS  IN  NOHTH  GHri'A  ANIJ  JAPAN. 

Byg»lfSurEiKiD]{E:NMK.    F.AtevD.    lit 


JOHN  MURKAY,  ALBEMARLE  fiTREKT. 


nnnlut'S  lusrmooK  ArTEBTilwa. 

GENBYA. 
No.  S,  ri.ACE  DE8  DEItOUES. 

GEO.  BAKER, 

niBUSH    CHEMIST   &    DRUQQISi 


l-|lF,SCIIliTIONS 


Fnpu«ti(nu.    Soda  ma  Sumt«ga  WsMr. 


Ow'uio-  to  tilt!  facilUioa  accoi'dud  hy  th«  *  Pettes  F^dAtilr*,'  Mi>dieli'< 
RDil  PreptLratiijiiEi  nf  all  hinds  aiu  fanvnnlcd  wilb  tliu  greatisL  tluip'-^' 
luid  mfely  to  all  lATts  of  Swicxcrtkod  and  Uke  Cuiitiiieut.  | 


HOTEL   DE   LA   METROPOLE 

CONDUCTED  BY  ME.  WILLUM  WOLBOLC. 


I'liis  Ur^  and  (ttCtillen'  &KfablUtmient,  sitiintnl  in  t^e  raoab  &■ 
able  ijiiiirter  uf  tbn  lowu,  uppusite  tlia  Riiulish  Uardtm,  aiid  tnar  alt 
[ii'inciplo  cdifioes,  ciijoya  tho  finest  viiiw  iif  t.lie  Ijiku,  iu  lis  ftiD  art 
and  oonUbs  200  most  el^antly  fitmiBbwl  Ikd  aud  Silting-rOMM 
avtiry  vatie  w. 

A  beoiitiml  Jtmding^ooin,  nrhare  tJI  the  chief  EugliBli,  ARMri 
French,  and  GermiLD  Newajiapers  are  to  befuund,wiLh  a  BpootunsO 
and  Sinok ins-room ;  in  shorl,  every  comrort  liavellere  may  cxpttol  1 
a  ftnt-tate  Hotel,  is  aC  tht>ir  dtapositian. 

Tlie  House,  by  its  good  veiitilatjoo,  is  eioeodingly  cool  id  Sam 
and  in  winter  is  well  healed  hy  Ibt^c  stoves. 

Chnrgea  very  moderate,  and  Peusiun  dnrini;  the  wicttr. 

I'niile-d'hCiCa  three  liutcs  a  day,  at  4  ka!  rsch  jmmm,  at  1,  5, 
7  o'clock. 

OmoihUHea  hclongiltg  fm  tliv  Ilokl  In  and  ficm  tho  SUtioD  for  V 
tmn.  ,  „  ,     , 

I'livate  Carriiga  und  C»l»  »l*».y*  wtAj, 


MURRAVa  iiAsrinooK  AmTirrisEii. 


[OTEL 


GENEVA. 

DES     BERGUES. 


THE  LAKE,  MONT  BLANC.  AND  THE  ALPa 

lESSBS.  WACHTER   AND   ADRION, 


viimdi  luppllod  cmd  tbo  el^eiu 


■e  piLiicl|wl  Dl^act  Meuri.  Wti: 


It  iffiirdv  boib  to  AunlUii  uid  dngln  travolkn,  a 

TlB  Omnlbiu  Bt  ibB  Hnlel  li  In  wMtlng  at  tl 

U^D9,  aud  the  ODmnilsilauer  uf  tba  Uutel  la  at  t 

alUie  iHggiifle  or  LmteI 


T  liiB  HOTEL  DES  BEBOITES,  bj-  1L9  o 


le  ben  oa  Uie  CouUaciil. 


THUN  (Switzerland), 
[HOTEL    DE^ELLKVUE. 

QH  ftM  imd  colebratt-d  Establishment   b   Bituated  in 

BiiiliL  of  m  mogaHieeDt  I'lU'k,  BUrraiiuijed  bf  moot  platurumgut  tilo'^iii''' 
nlaiOB,   nt   the    toat.  of  trliich   citauls  the  bennlil'ul    l^ike  of  Theuiir. 

contains  the  English  Chapel,  as  •weii  as  ttHidiog  and  Billiaiil  Booma,  Rnd 
Qitlan  of  the  objects  of  Swiss  Scnlptare  and  Art  trma  the  Studio  of  Mr. 
ID  tiiat  famlllea  who  d«ire  to  make  a  leaKtbened  tiaj  at  BblldvTJE  will 

Diitotar,  Hr.  WALD,  BasceBBor  to  Ur.  EneohtfiiLtijtfer. 


LUXEMBOURG. 

HOTEL    DE    COLOGNE. 
Proprietor,  Mr.  WDBTH  FEHDIUS. 

ins  Hotel  is  of  the  first  class,  and  is  sitiiated  in  tlie 


,  and  llie  pi'lM>  nil  ihe  most  modeiiilc  jotlt. 
f  EictllEnt  tWifiK  anil  HnsWinM.    lYtrnle  Cnni.igi'S  hetoneins  lo  the  Tlol. 
I  of  tti«  Hotel  at  tin  iJbiUon  Tor  the  «wvnl  at  nil  Trains. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVEHTJSKR. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPAIOTENTI 
[Cominitttt  of  Council  an  €^xm\iia 

SOUTH    KENSINGTON. 


fT^HE  Loitls  of  ilie  Committee  of  Council  on  ] 
cittion  hrtve  passed  the  following  Minute  on  Uus  mibjta 
I   and  invile  the  altontioD  of  travellers  and  tourists  to  ifc.     l) 
[  object  wliioli  the  Department  has  in  -view  would  bo  i 
L  aided,  if  such  travellers  weiild  have  the  kindness  to  i 
r  notea  of  any  I'emarkahle  objects  which  may  not  be  H&sat 
'Murray's  Hftiidbook ;'  tlio  notea  being  made  ont  in  | 
fiillowing  form,  and  sent  in  n  lottor  addressed  to  the  ' 
lary.   South   Kensington   Mueoum,  London,    W. :'  lettora  | 
I  officially  addressed  may  bu  sent  unpaid;  and  printed  fOE 
I  will  be  Bupplied,  if  written  for. — Form— I.    Subject;  2,  ] 
Ictttity;    3,  Site;    4.  Desoription;    5.  Date;    6.  Condition;! 
T  Dimensions ;  8.  Reference  to  any  fuller  aocoiint  pul)lished  I 
\  otherwise. 

At  South  Kensington,  lliefirtt  day  of  December,  1864. 
^Bv  THii  BionrHoMoouABLETnE  LoBDS  OF  HEa  Majestt'sH 
JloNOUQAiiLE  Privy  Cocscil  os  EDnciTios. 

I  Bdproductioii  of  Examples  of  ArcHtecturd  Deooratid 

1.  My  lyit'U  (alia  iiilo  ftiusMPtixlicin  whnt  mlditiomil  exumiileB  of  A 
[  tecliinil  DeCumtion,  bs  well  of  ItritiBli  ni  of  Foreign  origin,  it  is 
[  sliould  be  obtolnod  to  TOinplcta  tile  colleotiona  in  the  Socrn  Kenaii 

fr-anrM,  and  with  thi«  viaw  they   deeito  Ui  have  the  rtdvituta^  opfl 
■in'ce  and  gug^estinua  of  ftie  InAWnte.  ot  Briiiah  Arehitucto,  tbo  J 
Untnl  SfuBeuiii,  and  the  aTcWteAunilv'***'*^?*'***^^'*^- 


MURKArs  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


SOUTH   KENSINGTON   MUSEUM- 


K  n.  The  objects  oC  Decorellve  Art  esjieoinlly  itferred  t"  nre  ;— 
a.  Omnmetibi)  Snulpinre  m  Uinble,  Stone,  nc  Woud. 
Ii.  Willi  Deconitiona  in  Paintiiig,  Mowiip,  &c. 

c.  liurameroil  nnd  Ohiised  Motal-wort. 

d.  Oninmeiital  ParoniontB  in  Mosaic,  Eiicauitio  TUpb,  &c. 

e.  EsnmpleBofSlametl  GIflsa. 
■In,  U  ia  dcaimbto  tliat  the  objects  stjonld  be  Ibe  flnest  Bpcclmcnl  of 

a,  complete  in  tUeuselves,  anU  not  tuo  large  fbi  cxliibitjoii ;  and, 
J  lllUBtratton,  it  nmy  be  Btutcd  tlml  cruta  have  been  oblAincil  of 
lUhop  Grey'fl  Tomb  from  Tuik  CBthwlnil,  tile  Priore'  Galewny  Iti  tb« 
itora  o(  Narwioh  Catliedm],  tliti  Siugiog  (iulJery  in  ExtUt  UdUiik 

t  of  Giovanni  Pisauo  fruni  tbe  BtLjiliiilcrj  at  Pisa,  tlm  GliiLerti 

«  Galea  at  Ftomnco,  and  Uiti  Uko. 

'.  The  finest  tfpiml  works  In  Stllitied  Glnsg  and  MoaticB  migbt  [loaaibly 

i  reproduced  in  natpiiDls  like  the   cdginni,  nnd  the  same  obiervation 

ies  to  HnmuiBmii  Iroii-work    Other  reprwiiictions  mny  be  obtiuneii  by 

naof  Cnflting,  ElM!trDlyping,ftTi(l  Ifirge  rojiius  by  Pointing  and  otherwiH. 

n  ccBpact  to  obJGofai  uf  Nortbera  McliiuTol  and  RenaiasiHice  Ait, 

lich  ll>e  varietiOB  of  style  uro  very  nnrntmiin,  it  would  be  denirftblo  In  fotni 

istBD<.<e  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  Qncat  eiEuiiplea  nliich  lIlUBlmta 

vpocli  of  the  Alt  and  cuch  daaa  of  Art.    And  in  the  fonnntion  ol'  sucL 

t,  UiQ  oXperience  of  Qie  diffeteut  Ardiiteotural  Sopiuties  and  Arcbitecta 

mild  be  of  the  highest  utility. 

!.  Besides  making  a  coUectioti  of  i^uch  FopreduBtioDs  Be  propoaeil,  to  be 
liibituil  in  the  MuHeum.  My  Lutda  »il1  canao  to  he  oonipilod  geDemI  Act 
nentoricB,  brieQy  nc^ng  the  moat  rcmarknble  objivts  whioli  a 
Dxlst,  and  tl^nwing  the  locality  s.d(1  eite  nheni  t)iey  mny  be 
idled.    PliotographB  may  be  added  occaaionoUy  to  Ulustmlu  these  inveu- 

[.  These  invotitorieE  iriU  be  tept  in  type  to  admit  of  icnidons  and 

iidditioiia,  and  only  a  few  ou^iitB  will  be  printed  from  time  ia  time.    Cupiea 

will  be  Belli  to  the  AichiluetunJ  Societice,  and  lo  any  Arebittetswhoomy 

^ujiply,  ami  be  wiliiug  to  oootribute  noticw  in  aid  of  their  coiiiplotioi 

^^L  liy  order  of  the  LonlB  of  the  Cunmilloc  of  Coiumil  on  Kducation. 


MOMArS  HANDBOOK  ADTIRTISER. 
THE  ORIGIHAL  PASSPORT  AGENCY. 


LBB'H  roi.inio 

wuHma 

B00X8. 


Vn^lMt  *  PorliivwH. 
SPONQE  SAGS. 


KNAPSACKS. 


Tlig  Meat  <»11U>iiu  oT  Mcnui*'!  nivv 
rinoKA  iiBfit  tQ  the  in^i(iiukl  bitijiitg,  ui't  in 


Tuonwowtir  Couwirra  no  Tm 


LEE  &  CARTER'S 


GUrOE  AND   TRAVELLINQ    DEPOl 


Railwa;B.ugB 
STRAPS, 

ffcuTiln  )Das>- 

KOBET  ikOt  k 
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